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PREFACE 


Edward McNall Burns observed in an earlier preface: “The time has 
long since passed when modern man could think of the world as con¬ 
sisting of Europe and the United States. Western culture is, of course, 
primarily a product of European origins. But it has never been that 
exclusively. Its original foundations were in Southwestern Asia and 
North Africa. These were supplemented by influences seeping in from 
India and eventually from China. From India and the Far East the 
West derived its knowledge of the zero, the compass, gunpowder, 
silk, cotton, and probably a large number of religious and philosoph¬ 
ical concepts. Especially in recent times the East has increased in 
importance. The exhaustion of Europe by two World Wars, the revolt 
of the colored races against Caucasian domination, and the struggle 
for the world between the Communist powers and the United States 
have made every part of the earth of vital importance to every other. 
If peace is indivisible, so are prosperity, justice, and freedom; so, in 
fact, is civilization itself.”' 

The mutual indebtedness of all peoples to one another for whatever 
progress they have made toward civilization, their increasing political, 
economic, and cultural interdependence, and their common respon¬ 
sibility for ensuring the survival of the human species have made tra¬ 
ditional parochial curricula obsolete. The scope of education must be 
broadened to give students a deeper and more realistic vision of the 
world in which they live. Nowhere is the need more imperative than 
in the United States, because our nation rose to a position of leader¬ 
ship in the twentieth century against a background of relative isolation 
and because the requisites for leadership are changing in an increas¬ 
ingly complex world. The complexities of the present age can be suc¬ 
cessfully dealt with only by examining their roots, and these roots 
extend in many directions. Recently the president of the Association 
for Asian Studies reminded its members: “As Asia becomes part of 
our future, so it also becomes part of our past. . . . What is needed is 
painful rethinking, as we assert that the histories of China or India are 
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not an add-on in the curriculum, but a necessity.”* The same admo¬ 
nition is applicable for the histories of the countries of Latin America 
and Africa and other areas too long unfamiliar. 

This work attempts to present a compact survey of the human race s 
struggle for civilization from early times to the present. No major area 
or country has been omitted. Europe, North, Central, and South 
America, the Commonwealth of Nations, the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia, Africa, India, China, and japan have all received appropriate 
emphasis. Obviously, the history of none of them could be covered 
in full detail. The aim throughout has been to give the student both 
an appreciation of the distinctive achievements and limitations of the 
principal human societies and cultures past and present, and an aware¬ 
ness of their relevance for contemporary problems. Political events are 
recognized as important, but the facts of political history are presented 
as the groundwork of cultural, social, and economic movements. The 
authors consider the effects of the Industrial Revolutions to be no less 
important than the Napoleonic Wars. They believe it is of greater 
value to understand the significance of Buddha, Confucius, Newton, 
Darwin, and Einstein than it is to be able to name the kings of France. 
In accordance with this broader conception of history, more space has 
been given to the teachings of John Locke, Karl Marx, and John Stuart 
Mill, of Mahatma Gandhi, Mao Tse-tung, andjomo Kenyatta than to 
the military exploits of Gustavus Adolphus and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. If any philosophical bias underlies the narrative, it stems from the 
conviction that most of human progress thus far has resulted from the 
growth of intelligence and respect for the rights of man, and that therein 
lies the chief hope for a better world in the future. 

The first edition of World Civilizations was published in 1955, the 
second in 1958, the third in 1964, the fourth in 1969, the fifth in 1974, 
and the sixth in 1982. Each edition has included the whole of Edward 
McNall Burns’s Western Civilizations, except for sections on the non- 
Western world, which are more fully covered in this work. The sixth 
edition of World Civilizations and this seventh edition incorporate Burns’s 
Western Civilizations as revised for the ninth and tenth editions, respec¬ 
tively, by Robert E. Lerner of Northwestern University and Standish 
Meacham of the University of Texas at Austin. The qualities that have 
made the Burns text a leader during the past forty years have been 
preserved while at the same time Professors Lerner and Meacham, 
utilizing the results of recent scholarship, have sharpened the focus on 
areas of greatest concern for today’s students. The authors’ consider- 
a le reorganization of the chapters dealing with the Western world in 

to tS MiddI '7 reV1S H h3S thCm t6 * ive fuller treatment 

ges and the early-modern era and to the nineteenth 

* A. T. Embree, presidential address Journal of Asia,, Studies (November ,983): , 7 . 
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and twentieth centuries, to living conditions during the successive stages 
of Western development, and to the status of women and minority 
groups. 

Besides the extensive changes in the chapters on Western history, 
those devoted to the non-Western world and the Third World have 
been thoroughly revised. New material has been added, not merely 
to supply up-to-date information on the course of events but also to 
take account of new interpretations and to provide a clearer perspec¬ 
tive on the character, competing forces, and problems of the troubled 
era into which contemporary societies have been propelled. A signif¬ 
icant departure is the fuller treatment given to Latin America. Instead 
of a single chapter on Latin America as in previous editions, a section 
on the early civilizations of the Americas has been added to Chapter 
17; discussion in Chapter 19 of the effects of the sixteenth-century 
Spanish and Portuguese conquests has been expanded; a section on 
nation-building in Latin America has been included in Chapter 29; and 
an entire chapter (40) is devoted to nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
developments in Latin America. Another innovation of the seventh 
edition is the addition to Chapter 16 of a section on the rise, character, 
and significance of the Ottoman Empire. This edition, like its two 
immediate predecessors, benefits substantially from the contribution 
of Professor Richard Hull of New York University. Professor Hull 
has thoroughly revised and expanded the sections on Africa in Chap¬ 
ters 12, 17, 2i, 30, 33, and 38. His narrative provides a compact and 
enlightening account of the peoples and the major civilizations of the 
African continent and of their present state. For all chapters, the 
accompanying reading lists have been revised. 

In conjunction with the textual revisions, the maps and illustrations 
have received serious attention. Six new maps have been added, and 
the remaining maps have been amended as necessary. Nearly 30 per¬ 
cent of the 1,000 illustrations are new to this edition, having been 
culled from a wide range of European and American archives. The 
text was the first to include color illustrations and continues to include 
far more color plates than any other book in the field. This edition is 
available in a two-volume and, for the first time, a three-volume for¬ 
mat. Both the Instructor's Manual and the Study Guide, the latter of 
which includes numerous extracts from original and secondary sources, 
have undergone thorough revision as well. Additional teaching aids, 
both new to this edition, include map transparencies and a comput¬ 
erized test-item file. 

In preparing this edition, the authors have profited from the assis¬ 
tance and counsel of many individuals whose services no words of 
appreciation can adequately measure. The list would include not only 
various specialists but also teachers and students who have used the 
text in their courses. Special acknowledgment is due to John W. Car- 
son (University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh), Lamar Cecil (Washington 
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and Lee University), Stephen Fortune (North Carolina Central Uni¬ 
versity Margaret George (Northern Illinois University) Paul j. 
Hauben (University of the Pacific), Charles Ingrao (Purdue Univer¬ 
sity), Edward W. Kase (Loyola University of Chicago) David Long¬ 
fellow (Rice University), Carolyn C. Lougee (Stanford Umversi y), 
August Meier (Kent State University), John C. Olm (Fordham Uni¬ 
versity), Donathon C. Olliff (Auburn University), Patrick F. O Mara 
(Los Angeles City College), and Maarten Ultee (University of Ala¬ 
bama at Tuscaloosa). 

The authors owe a debt of gratitude to demanding but kindly edi¬ 
tors who have worked with them over the years. For this edition, as 
for the fifth and sixth, Robert E. Kehoe of W. W. Norton & Com¬ 
pany has been not only editor but an indispensable adviser and co¬ 
worker. His unflagging and enthusiastic interest in the project has 
contributed greatly to its realization. I wish to add a personal note of 
thanks to Mrs. Helen Robinson for typing a portion of the manu¬ 
script. Finally, I am grateful to my wife for advice, forbearance, and 
understanding. 


Philip Lee Ralph 
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Part Five 


THE FRENCH AND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIONS 
AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


No two events more profoundly altered the shape of Western civilization 
than the French and Industrial Revolutions. “Modern ” history begins with 
their occurrence. The major happenings of the nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries—the spread of middle-class liberalism and economic success; 
the decline of the old, landed aristocracies; the growth of class consciousness 
among urban workers—all had their roots in these two revolutions. 

The French and Industrial Revolutions took place at about the same time 
and affected many of the same people—though in different ways and to 
varying degrees. Together they resulted in the overthrow of absolutism, 
mercantilism, and the last vestiges of manorialism. Together they produced 
the theory and practice of economic individualism and political liberalism. 
And together they ensured the growth of class consciousness, and the culmi¬ 
nation of those tensions between the middle and working classes that im¬ 
parted new vitality to European history after 1800. 

Each revolution, of course, produced results peculiarly its own. 

The French Revolution encouraged the growth of nationalism and 
its unattractive step-child, authoritarianism. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion compelled the design of a new, urban social order. Yet despite 
their unique contributions, the two revolutions must be studied 
together and understood as the joint progenitors of Western history 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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The French and Industrial 
Revolutions and Their 
Consequences 


These eras reuolutiems did ml immediately affect the peoples of Asm, attd 
not until the process of nation-building mas completed m Europe did the 
European, subject the entire continent of Africa to then domumtw ,,. But 
Central and South America became a theater for a series of revolutions, 
begun to overthrow Spanish and Portuguese colonial rule and extending 
through an arduous period of nation-building. Latin American political revo¬ 
lutions drew inspiration both from the French and especially from the North 
American examples. But in contrast to western Europe and the United 
States, the Latin American countries lacked a substantial middle class, 
largely because they were yet untouched by the Industrial Revolution. While 
nationalism flourished, liberalism and democracy languished. Consequently, 
the new Latin American states, rent by deep social cleavages, remained rela- 
tively unstable. 
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Chapter 2J 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Men are born, and always continue, free and equal in respect of their 
rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public utility. 

The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can any individ¬ 
ual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which is not expres¬ 
sly derived from it. 

' —The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizeti, 1789 


I n 1789, one European out of every five lived in France. And most 
Europeans, French or not, who thought beyond the boundaries 
of their own immediate concerns, perceived of France as the 
center of European civilization. It followed, therefore, that a revolu¬ 
tion in France would immediately command the attention of Europe, 
and would from the first assume far more than mere national signifi¬ 
cance. Yet the French Revolution attracted and disturbed men and 
women for reasons other than the fact that it was French. Both its 
philosophical ideals and its political realities mirrored attitudes, con¬ 
cerns, and conflicts that had occupied the minds of Europeans for sev¬ 
eral decades. When the revolutionaries pronounced in favor of liberty, 
they spoke not only with the voice of the eighteenth-century philo - 
sophes, but with those of the English aristocracy in 1688 and the Ameri¬ 
can revolutionaries of 1776. Absolutism was the bane of continental 
noblemen, jealous to preserve their ancient freedoms from monarchi¬ 
cal inroads; it was also the bane of continental merchants, chafing 
under the constraints of mercantilist authority. Across Europe, mon¬ 
arch, nobility, and middle class confronted each other in uneasy hosti¬ 
lities that varied in intensity, but reflected common mistrust and un¬ 
certainty. 


The era of revolution 
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The French Revolution 


The character of Louis 
XVI 



Louis XVI 


Obstacles to administrative 
centralization 


Resurgence of the 
Parlements 


i. THE COMING OF THE REVOLUTION 

Faced with serious challenges to centralized power from resurgent 
noble elites as well as popularly based political movements in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, only the ablest absolutist ruler, possessing in equal 
measure the talents of administrative ability and personal determina¬ 
tion and vision, could hope to rule successfully. The French king, 
Louis XVI, possessed neither of these talents. Louis came to the throne 
in 1774 at the age of twenty. He was a well-intentioned but dull- 
witted and ineffectual monarch, far more devoted to his hobbies 
hunting and lock-making—than to the business of absolutist kingship. 
On July 14, 1789, when mobs stormed the Bastille, he wrote in his 
diary “Nothing.” Fortunate at the outset in that he had as his principal 
financial minister the extremely able Anne Robert Jacques Turgot 
(1727-1781), Louis lost that advantage two years after his accession 
when he dismissed Turgot rather than press ahead with the economic 
reforms his minister advocated, when they encountered serious oppo¬ 
sition from the nobility. From that time, national policy traced an 
unstable course, uncontrolled by the king and influenced by self-inter¬ 
ested courtiers. As responsible as any for the king’s indecisive misrule 
was the queen, Marie Antoinette, daughter of Austria’s monarch Maria 
Theresa. Vain and strong-willed, fond of court entertainments and 
palace intrigue, she inspired the dedicated hatred of reformers, intel¬ 
lectuals, and the common people. Her reputation was completely 
dashed when it became apparent that she would even bestow her favors 
upon a cardinal of the church for the price of a diamond necklace. 
Both became the butt ofjokes at court. 

Conditions in France would have taxed the abilities of even the most 
talented king; for one with Louis XVI’s personal shortcomings, the 
task was virtually insurmountable. Three factors, in particular, con¬ 
tributed to the breakdown that produced revolution. The first was the 
inability of the monarch to carry forward the centralized administra¬ 
tive processes which Louis XIV had instituted, and which even he had 
found it difficult to sustain. The various regions and orders continued 
to press for what they called their “liberties”-that is, their right to 
con uct their affairs without interference from the state. During the 
eighteenth century the efficacy of the intendant system declined in 
direct proportion to the crown’s failure to keep the nobility isolated 
and impotent. By the 1780s intendants were themselves often noble- 

leged statioT * * *** * th ° Se ° f their own P™~ 
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not serve the interests of their aristocratic members. When Louis XVI _ 
had pressed for new taxes to be levied on the nobility as well as the rest 
of the community after the expensive Seven Years War, the Parlements 
successfully blocked the proposal, insisting upon their right to exemp¬ 
tion from major national taxes. In the mid-i 7 70s this episode was 
reenacted when Turgot attempted to combat the governments 
indebtedness through a series of reforms that included the cv g 
of court expenses, the abolition of the con* (forced labor by the peas¬ 
ants on the royal roads) in favor of a small tax on landowners, and the 
abolition of certain guild restrictions in order to stimulate manufac 
ing These innovations were steadfastly and successfully opposed by 
the Paris Parlement, whose members claimed that Turgot was tram¬ 
pling upon ancient prerogatives and privileges—as indeed he was _ 

This continued opposition to centralization on the part o 
tocracy was a symptom of the second major factor contributing to he 
outbreak of revolution: growing antagonism within and betw ^ e " 
various social orders that composed French society There was tens 
within the Roman Catholic church, the so-called first estate of the 
realm. Its rulers-bishops, archbishops, and cardinals—were in the 
main recruited from the aristocracy. They enjoyed large income , 
derived from property that had been willed to the Church over th 
centuries and that the Church continued to daim-successfully w 
exempt from taxation by the state. In addition, the Church collected 
a tax-the tithe-on all land under cultivation, an average of between 
one-tenth and one-fifteenth of the annual harvest. Income from bo 
property and tithe was inequitably distnbuted among the ranks of the 
clergy. The princes of the Church, along with the leading monastic 
orders, took the lion’s share. Parish priests received very httle. This 
imbalance in the distribution of revenues was resented not only by the 
priests, but by peasant tithepayers, who hated to see their taxes spen 
to support a distant and haughty ecclesiastical hierarchy, rather than 

their own, often very deserving, local clergy. 

The ranks of the aristocracy, France’s second estate were also 
divided. Many determined reformers were themselves noblemen but 
they were nobles of the robe, men who had, often by purchase 
acquired administrative or judicial office (hence the robe ) vhi 
conferred a title of nobility, as well as the opportunity to amass a 
substantial fortune in land and other property. Included in thisgroup 
were talented men such as the philosopher the baron de Montesquieu, 
the lawyer the comte de Mirabeau, and the statesman the marquis de 
Lafayette, who had represented France in America at the time of the 
revolutionary war. Among these nobles of the robe were men w o 
would play prominent roles in the French Revolution. 

In contrast to this group stood the nobles of the sword-^r noblesse 
de race, as the group enjoyed calling itself-whose title extended back 
to the Middle Ages. These aristocrats regarded the nobles of the rob. 
as upstarts. In general, they lived at the royal court at Versailles, where 
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together into anything more than a negative anu F 

“ T^^dain of the noblesse de me for the nobility of the robe was 
mild compared with the contempt in which haughty aristocrats held 
the urban P middle orders. This large group was by no means homo¬ 
geneous. At the top stood government officials, talented pro ession- 
als, and large-scale financiers and merchants. Lesser notables were to 
be found throughout the ranks of the third estate. For every naaj ° r 
entrepreneur there were scores of small-scale masters, lodge in eir 
workshops yet removed from the artisans and laborers below them 
by virtue of their ownership of those shops. 

Movement from the upper ranks of the third estate into the nobiLi ty 
had been possible in the past for wealthy, ambitious members of the 
middle orders. The appointment or purchase of position—the route 
favored by nobles of the robe—or the marriage of a wealthy finan¬ 
cier’s daughter to the son of an impoverished aristocrat were the most 
common means of advancement. Yet to increasing numbers of the 
urban bourgeoisie it appeared by about 1780 that the nobility of the 
sword was more determined than ever to turn back their advances. 
Their discontent would not have been so great had their birth and 



Le Harneau. This rustic villa was 
constructed in the gardens of 
Versailles to allow the French 
court to amuse itself with the 
“return to nature” advocated 
by some of the philosophes. 









A Gentleman of the Third Estate with His Family . 
A contemporary engraving which illustrates the 
respectability the third estate wished to see 
translated into political power. 



position within the third estate not excluded them from participation 
in the political life of the nation. No matter how much money a mer¬ 
chant, manufacturer, banker, or lawyer might acquire, he was still Lack of political power 
excluded from political privileges. He had almost no influence at the 
court; he could not hold high political office; and except in the choice 
of a few petty local officers, he could not even vote. As the middle 
orders achieved affluence and greater self-esteem, their members were 
bound to resent such discrimination. Above all, it was the demand of 
the commercial, financial, and industrial leaders for political power 
commensurate with their economic position that turned members of 
the third estate into revolutionaries. 

Resentment of the aristocracy on the part of the urban bourgeosie 
was dwarfed by the hatred rural peasants felt for their aristocratic 
overlords. Those peasants who owned property, as well as those who The peasantry 
worked the land as tenant-farmers or laborers, remained obligated in 
various ways to both the clergy and the nobility: a tithe and levy on 
farm produce owed the church; fees, called banalites, for the use of a 
landlord’s facilities—a mill, a wine press; fees, as well, to the nobility 
when land changed hands. In addition, peasants were forced to pay a 
disproportionate share of both direct and indirect taxes—the most 
onerous of which was the gabelle or salt tax—levied by the govern¬ 
ment. (For some time the production of salt had been a state monop¬ 
oly; every individual was required to buy at least seven pounds a year 
from the government works. The result was a commodity whose cost 
was often as much as fifty or sixty times its actual value.) Further 
grievances stemmed from the requirement that peasants work to 
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maintain public roads (the corvee) and from the hunting pnvileges 
accorded the aristocracy, which for centuries had regarded he right 
to indulge in the diversions of the chase, to the exclusion of all others, 

as a distinctive badge of their order. 

The vestiges of manorial custom were not the only sources of peas¬ 
ant discontent. During the eighteenth century they also came under 
pressure as a result of the increasingly frequent enclosure of what had 
been common land. Fields allowed to lie fallow, together with those 
tilled only infrequently, were considered “common,” land on which 
all persons might graze their livestock. These common lands, partic¬ 
ularly extensive in the west of France, were an important resource for 
the peasants. In addition to the right to pasturage, they enjoyed that 
of gathering wood and of gleaning cultivated fields following a har¬ 
vest. Now the king’s economic advisors declared these collective rights 
to be obstacles in the path of agricultural improvement. Anxious to 
increase their income by increasing the efficiency of their estates, the 
landlords attempted to enclose these common lands, thereby depriv¬ 
ing the peasants of the open pasturage they had come to depend on. 

Social antagonism thus contributed in important ways to the ten¬ 
sions that eventually produced revolution. Those tensions were 
heightened by the third major, and eventually precipitating, cause of 
the revolution, a continuing and deepening financial crisis brought on 
by years of administrative improvidence and ineptitude. This crisis 
was compounded by a general price rise during much of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, which permitted the French economy to expand by 









providing capital for investment, but also worked hardship on the 
peasantry and urban artisans and laborers, who found their purchasing 
power considerably reduced. Their plight deteriorated further at the 
end of the 1780s when poor harvests encouraged landlords to extract 
even larger sums from their dependants in order to compensate for a 
sharp decline in profits, and when the high price of bread generated 
desperation among the urban poor. Families found themselves spend¬ 
ing more than 50 percent of their income on bread in 1788; the follow¬ 
ing year the figure rose to as much as 80 percent. Poor harvests 
contributed to a marked reduction in demand for manufactured goods; 
families had little money to spend for anything other than food. Peas¬ 
ants could no longer rely on the system of domestic industry to help 
them make ends meet, since they were receiving so few orders for the 
•textiles and other articles they were accustomed to making at home. 
Many left the countryside for the cities, hoping to find work there, 
only to discover that unemployment was far worse than in rural areas. 
Evidence indicates that between 1787 and 1789 the unemployment 
rate in many parts of urban France was as high as 50 percent. The 
financial despair produced by this unemployment fueled resentment 
and turned peasants and urban workers into potential revolutionaries. 

The country’s financial position was further weakened by an inef¬ 
ficient system of tax collection and disbursal. Not only was taxation 
tied to differing social status, it varied as well from region to region, 
some areas, for example, subject to a much higher gabelle than others. 
The myriad special circumstances and exemptions that prevailed made 
the task of collectors all the more difficult. Those collectors were in 
many cases so-called tax farmers, members of a syndicate which loaned 
the government money in return for the right to collect taxes and to 
keep for itself the -difference between the amounts it took in and the 
amounts it loaned. The system of disbursal was at least as inefficient 
as was revenue collection. Instead of one central agency there were 
several hundred private accountants, a fact which made it impossible 
for the government to keep accurate track of its assets and liabilities. 
The financial system all but broke down completely under the increased 
expenses brought on by French participation in the American war. 
The cost of servicing the national debt of four million livres in the 
1780s consumed 50 percent of the nation’s budget. By 1788 the chaotic 
financial situation, together with severe social tensions and an inept 
monarch, had brought absolutist France to the edge of political disas¬ 
ter. 

No event as all-encompassing as the French Revolution occurs in 
an intellectual vacuum. Although ideas may not have “caused” the 
revolution, they played a critical role in giving shape and substance to 
the discontent experienced by so many, particularly among the liter¬ 
ate middle orders. The political theories of Locke, Voltaire, Montes¬ 
quieu, and Condorcet appealed to both discontented nobility and 
bourgeoisie: Voltaire, because of his general execration of the privi- 
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leged institutions of church and absolute monarchy; Condorcet because 
of his belief in progress; Locke and Montesquieu because of their 
defense of private property and limited sovereignty. Montesquieu’s 
ideas were especially congenial to aristocrats, who read his doctrine of 
checks and balances as a defense of their ancient privileges—now ele¬ 
vated to the status of “liberties.” The Parlements and provincial Estates, 
or governing assemblies, were the constituted bodies which would 
provide a check to royal power. 

The bourgeoisie also welcomed theoretical support from 
Enlightenment thinkers in its campaign for political recognition and 
against monarchical absolutism. That campaign was fueled as well by 
another group of libertarian thinkers, economic theoreticians called 
physiocrats in France, whose most influential member was Turgot, a 
contributor to the Encyclopedia as well as an experienced fiscal admin¬ 
istrator, intendant, and royal minister. Their proposals were grounded 
in the ideas of the Enlightenment, particularly the notion of a universe 
governed by mechanistic laws. They argued that production and dis¬ 
tribution of wealth were subject to laws as predictable and ultimately 
salutary as the laws of physics. Those laws would function benefi¬ 
cially, however, only if agriculture and trade were freed from mercan¬ 
tilist regulations. They urged the government to lift its controls on 
the price of grain, for example, which had been imposed to keep the 
cost of bread low; but which had not accomplished that goal. By 
allowing the laws of supply and demand to determine the market price, 
the government would encourage farmers to grow a crop that was 
more profitable to them, and an increase in supply would thus even¬ 
tually reduce the cost to consumers. 

The theories of one further thinker, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778), played an important part in shaping the ideas and attitudes of 
French revolutionaries. The most significant of his writings on politics 
were DiscoHrse on the Origin of Inequality (1753) and Social Contract 
(1702), the latter published in many editions before the revolution. 
Rousseau agreed with Locke that society had its origins in a state of 
nature. In contrast with Locke, however, he regarded the state of nature 
as a virtual paradise. Eventually, however, evils had arisen there, due 
primarily to quarrels over property rights which in turn produced social 

soi T °. enSUre general securit y> therefore, a civil 
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* Pf- sovereign 
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that sovereignty is indivisible, and 
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that all of it became vested in the community when civil society was 
formed. He insisted further that individuals in becoming a party to 
the social contract gave up their rights and agreed to submit absolutely 
to the general will. The sovereign power of the state was thus subject 
to no theoretical limitations. 

Rousseau’s appeal, though great, was not so much to those men 
whose thoughts and actions dominated the first stage of the revolu¬ 
tion. Although they might have agreed with Rousseau’s opposition to 
hereditary privilege, they were, as convinced individualists, unmoved 
by arguments in favor of surrender to a general will. Rousseau’s influ¬ 
ence upon the revolution was greatest during its second stage, when a 
more democratic and radical coterie emerged to lead events, first in 
the direction of democracy and then toward a new kind of “demo¬ 
cratic absolutism” that accorded with Rousseau’s notions of the sov¬ 
ereign state. 


2. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ANCIEN REGIME 

The French Revolution occurred as a result of the various factors out¬ 
lined above: tension between aristocrats and bourgeoisie; resentments 
on the part of urban artisans resulting from high prices and unem¬ 
ployment; and a generally depressed economy. It occurred when it 
did because of the inability of the king and his government to resolve 
the country’s immediate financial crisis. When the king’s principal 
ministers Charles de Calonne and Lomenie de Brienne attempted in 
1787 and 1788 to institute a series of financial reforms in order to stave 
off bankruptcy, they encountered not just opposition but entrenched 
aristocratic determination to extract further governmental concessions 
from the monarch. To meet the mounting deficit, the ministers pro¬ 
posed new taxes, notably a stamp duty and a direct tax on the annual 
produce of the soil. The king summoned an assembly of notables from 
among the aristocracy, in the hope of persuading the nobles to agree 
to his demands. Far from acquiescing, however, the nobles insisted 
that to institute a general tax such as the stamp duty the king would 
first have to call together the Estates General, representative of the 
three estates of the realm. 

The summoning of this body, which had not met for over a century 
and a half, seemed to many the only solution to France’s deepening 
problems. No doubt most of those aristocrats who argued for its call¬ 
ing did so from short-sighted and selfish motives. Yet the politically 
conscious population as a whole agreed with the idea in an unreason¬ 
able and desperate hope that this unusual event might, because of its 
very strangeness, work a miracle and save the country from ruin. 
During the period before the rise of monarchical absolutism, when 
the Estates General was convened more or less regularly, the represen¬ 
tatives. of each estate had met and voted as a body. Generally this 
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stand from the fust, and his continuing vacillation on the matter of 
voting procedures, cost him support he might otherwise have obtained 
from the bourgeoisie. Shortly after the opening of the Estates General 
at Versailles in May 1789, the representatives of the third estate, angered 
by the king s attitude, took the revolutionary step of leaving the body 
and declaring themselves the National Assembly. “What is the third 
estate? asked the radical clergyman Abbe Emmanuel Sieyes, one of 
the most articulate spokesmen for a new order, in his famous pam¬ 
phlet of January 1789. The answer he gave then—“everything”—was 
the answer the third estate itself gave when it constituted itself the 
National Assembly of France. Sieyes, unlike most other revolution¬ 
aries at this point, derived his argument from Rousseau, and claimed 
that the third estate was the nation and that as the nation it was its 
own sovereign. Now the middle-class lawyers and businessmen of the 
third estate acted on that claim. Locked out of their meeting hall on 
June 20, the commoners and a handful of sympathetic nobles and cler¬ 
gymen moved to a nearby indoor tennis court. 

Here, under the leadership ofthe volatile, maverick aristocrat Honore 
Riqueti, comte de Mirabeau, and Sieyes, they bound themselves by 
a solemn oath not to separate until they had drafted a constitution for 
France. This Oath of the Tennis Court, on June 20, 1789, was the real 
beginning of the French Revolution. By claiming the authority to 
remake the government in the name of the people, the Estates General 
was not merely protesting against the rule of Louis XVI but asserting 
its right to act as the highest sovereign power in the nation. On June 
27 the king virtually conceded this right by ordering the remaining 
delegates of the privileged classes to meet with the third estate as 
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of the third estate. Yet three events in the summer and fall of 17 9 
furnished evidence that the revolution was to penetrate to the very 
heart of French society, ultimately touching both the urban populace 
and the rural peasants. 

News of the events of late spring 1789 had spread quickly across 
France. From the very onset of debates on the nature of the political 
crisis, public attention was high. It was roused not merely by interest 
in matters of political reform, however, but also by the economic 
crisis that, as we have seen, brought the price of bread to astronomical 
heights. Belief was widespread that the aristocracy and king were 
together conspiring to punish an upstart third estate by encouraging 
scarcity and high prices. Rumors circulated in Paris during the latter 
days of June 1789 that the king was about to stage a reactionary coup 
d’etat. The electors of Paris (those who had voted in the third estate) 



The Tennis Court Oath by 
David. In the hall where 
royalty played a game 
known as jeu de pautne (simi¬ 
lar to tennis) leaders of the 
revolution swore to draft a 
constitution. In the center of 
this painting, with his arm 
extended, is Jean Bailly, 
president of the National 
Assembly. Seated at the 
table below him is Abbe Si- 
eyes. Somewhat to the right 
of Sieyes, with both hands 
on his chest, is Robespierre. 
Mirabeau, with a hat in his 
left hand and wearing a 
black coat, stands somewhat 
farther to the right. 





The Fall of the Bastille } July 
14 , 1789 . A contemporary 
engraving celebrating the 
heroic actions of the citi¬ 
zenry of Paris. 



feared not only a counterrevolution but the actions of the Paris poor, 
who had been parading through the streets and threatening violence. 

These electors were workshop masters, craftspeople, shopkeepers, 
petty tradespeople, the men and women who would soon come to be 
called sans-culottes—so called because the men did not wear upper- 
class breeches. They formed a provisional municipal government and 
organized a militia of volunteers to maintain order. Determined to 
obtain arms, they made their way on July 14 to the Bastille, an ancient 
fortress where guns and ammunition were stored. Built in the Middle 
Ages, the Bastille had served as a prison for many years, but was no 
longer much used. However, it symbolized hated royal authority. 

When crowds demanded arms from its governor, he at first procras¬ 
tinated and then, fearing a frontal assault, opened fire, killing ninety- 
eight of the attackers. The crowd took revenge, capturing the fortress 
(which contained only seven prisoners—five common criminals and 
two lunatics) and decapitating the governor. At the same time the 
sans-culottes were establishing a revolutionary municipal government 
in Paris, similar groups assumed control in other cities across France. 

This series of events—dramatized by the fall of the Bastille was the 
first to demonstrate the commitment of the common people to revo¬ 
lutionary change. 

The second popular revolt occurred in the countryside, where the 
peasants were suffering the direct effects of economic privation. They 
too feared a monarchical and aristocratic counterrevolution. Eager for The "Great Fear" 
news frop Versailles, their anticipation turned to fear when they began 
to understand that a middle-class revolution might not address itself 
to their problems. Frightened and uncertain, peasants in many areas 
of France panicked in July and August, setting fire to manor houses 
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In each case, these three popular upnstngs produced . dwded^effect 
on the course of political events as they were unfolding at Versai . 
The storming of the Bastille helped persuade the king and nobles to 
treat the National Assembly as the legislative body of the nation. The 
“Great Fear” inspired an equally great consternation among t e 
baters in the assembly. On August 4, with one sweep, the remnants ot 
manorialism were largely obliterated. Ecclesiastical tithes and the cor¬ 
vee were formally abolished. Serfdom was eliminated. The hunting 
privileges of the nobles were ended. Exemption from taxation and 
monopolies of all kinds were sacrificed as contrary to natural equality. 
While the nobles did not surrender all of their rights, the ultimate 
effect of these reforms of the “August Days” was to annihilate dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and class and to make all French citizens of an equal 
status in the eyes of the law. 

Following the destruction of privilege the assembly turned its atten¬ 
tion to preparing a charter of liberties. The result was the Declaration 
•of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, issued in September 1789. 
Property was declared to be a natural right as well as liberty, security, 
and “resistance to oppression.” Freedom of speech, religious tolera¬ 
tion, and liberty of the press were declared inviolable. All citizens 
were guaranteed equality of treatment in the courts. No one was to 
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be imprisoned or otherwise punished except in accordance with due 
process of law. Sovereignty was affirmed to reside in the people, and 
officers of the government were made subject to deposition if they 
abused the powers conferred upon them. 

The king’s return to Paris during the October Days confirmed the 
reforms already underway and guaranteed further liberalization along 
lines decreed by the middle-class majority in the assembly. In Novem¬ 
ber 1789, the National Assembly resolved to confiscate the lands of 
the Church and to use them as collateral for the issue of assignats, or 
paper money, which, it was hoped, would resolve the country’s infla¬ 
tionary economic crisis. In July of the following year the Civil Consti¬ 
tution of the Clergy was enacted, providing that all bishops and 
priests should be elected by the people and should be subject to the au¬ 
thority of the state. Their salaries were to be paid out of the public 
treasury, and they were required to swear allegiance to the new legis¬ 
lation. The secularization of the Church also involved a partial separa¬ 
tion from Rome. The aim of the assembly was to make the Catholic 
Church of France a truly national institution with no more than a 
nominal subjection to the papacy. 

Response to this clerical revolution was mixed. Because the Church 
had enjoyed a privileged position during the Old Regime, it had earned 
itself the hatred of many who resented its tolerance of clerical abuses 
and its exploitation of vast monastic land holdings. Bishops and other 
members of the higher clergy had often held several ecclesiastical 
appointments at the same time, had paid scant attention to their duties, 
and had led far from spiritual lives. Exempt from taxes itself, the Church 
had not hesitated to extract all it could from the peasantry. And its 
control of the country’s educational system made it a target for those 
men and women who, influenced by Englightenment thinkers like 
Voltaire, had turned against the doctrines of Roman Catholicism. On 
the other hand, the practice of centuries had made the parish church 
and priest into institutions of great local importance. Peasants found 
it very difficult to shed habits of deference and respect overnight. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the dramatic changes embodied in the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy encountered considerable resistance 
in some parts of rural France, and thus eventually helped to strengthen 
the forces of counterrevolution. 

Not until 1791 did the National Assembly manage to complete its 
primary task of drafting a new constitution for the nation. The consti¬ 
tution as it finally emerged gave eloquent testimony to the dominant 
position now held by the middle class. The government was con¬ 
verted into a limited monarchy, with the supreme power virtually a 
monopoly of the well-to-do. Although all citizens possessed the same 
civil rights, the vote was allowed only to those who paid a certain 
amount in taxes. About half the adult males in France made up this lat¬ 
ter category of “active” citizen. Yet even their political power was 
curtailed, for they were to vote for electors, whose property owner- 
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m ^he economic and governmental changes the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly adopted were as much a reflection of Enlightenment hberahsm as 
were its constitutional reforms. To raise money, it sold ofT Church 
lands but in such large blocks that peasants seldom benefited by the 
sales as they had expected to. In opposition to the interests of the peas¬ 
antry, the assembly proceeded with the enclosure of common lands in 
order’to facilitate the development of capitalist agriculture. To en¬ 
courage the growth of unfettered economic enterprise, guilds and 
trade unions were abolished. To rid the country of authoritarian cen¬ 
tralization and of aristocratic domination, local governments were 
completely restructured. France was divided into eighty-three equal 
departments. All towns henceforth enjoyed the same form of municipal 
organization. All local officials were locally elected. This reorganiza¬ 
tion and decentralization expressed a liberal belief in the necessity of 
individual liberty and freedom from ancient privilege. As such these 
measures proclaimed, as did all the work of the assembly, that the 
“winners” of this first stage of the revolution were the men and 
women of the middle class. 


3. A NEW STAGE: RADICAL REVOLUTION ’ 


The second stage: (j) 
disappointment of the 
common people 


Their triumph did not go unchallenged, however. In the summer of 
1792, the revolution entered a second stage, which saw the downfall 
of moderate middle-class leaders and their replacement by radical re- 
publicans claiming to rule on behalf of the common people. Three 
major reasons accounted for this abrupt and drastic alteration in the 
course of events. First, the politically literate lower classes grew disil¬ 
lusioned as they perceived that the revolution was not benefiting 
t em. The uncontrolled free-enterprise economy of the government 
resulted in constantly fluctuating and generally rising prices. These 
increases particularly exasperated those elements of the Parisian popu- 
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A second major reason for the change of course was a lack of effec¬ 
tive national leadership during the first two years of the revolution. 
Louis XVI remained the weak, vacillating monarch he had been prior 
to 1789. Though outwardly prepared to collaborate with the leaders 
of the assembly, he remained essentially a victim of events. He was 
compelled to support measures personally distasteful to him, in par¬ 
ticular the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. He was thus sympathetic 
to the plottings of the queen, who was in correspondence with her 
brother Leopold II of Austria. Urged on by Marie Antoinette, Louis 
agreed to attempt an escape from France in June 1791, in hopes of 
rallying foreign support for counterrevolution. The members of the 
royal family managed to slip past their palace guards in Paris, but were 
apprehended near the border at Varennes and brought back to the 
capital. Though the Constitution of 1791 declared France a monarchy, 
after Varennes that declaration was more fiction than fact. From that 
point on, Louis was little more than a prisoner of the assembly. The 
leadership of that body remained in Mirabeau’s hands until his death 
in 1791. Yet he was a less than satisfactory leader. An outstanding 
orator, he was nevertheless mistrusted by many revolutionaries because 
of his dissolute, aristocratic youth. Nor, despite his continued support 
of a strong constitutional monarchy, did he enjoy the confidence of 
the king. Even with his shortcomings, Mirabeau was the most effec¬ 
tive leader among the moderate constitutionalists, a group that gen¬ 
erally failed to capitalize on its opportunities. 

The third major reason for the dramatic turn of events was the fact 
that after 1792 France found itself at war with much of the rest of 
Europe. From the outset of the revolution, men and women across 
Europe had been compelled, by the very intensity of events in France, 
to take sides in the conflict. What we have called the first revolution 
won the support of a wide range of thoughtful intellectuals, politi¬ 
cians, businessmen, and artisans. Strikes and revolts broke out in Ger¬ 
many and Belgium. In England, philsophical radicals such as Joseph 
Priestley, the scientist, and Richard Price, a Unitarian minister, joined 
with businessmen such as James Watt and Matthew Boulton to wel¬ 
come the overthrow of privilege and absolutism. 

Others opposed the course of the revolution from the start. Exiled 
nobles, who had fled France for the haven of sympathetic royal courts 
in Germany and elsewhere, did all they could to stir up counterrevo¬ 
lutionary sentiment. The distressed clamoring of these emigres, along 
with the plight of Louis XVI and his family, aroused the sympathy, if 
not, at first, the active support, of European defenders of absolutism 
and privilege. In England the cause was strengthened by the publica¬ 
tion in 1790 of Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
A Whig politician who had sympathized with the American revolu¬ 
tionaries, Burke nevertheless attacked the revolution in France as a 
monstrous crime against the social order. He argued that by remod¬ 
eling their government as they had, the French had turned their backs 
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Declaration of Pillnitz 


__ j hicfnrv Men and women were not consti- 
on both human nature objective set of natural rights, 

tutional abstractions, endowed with a^obj _ ^ ^ 

dudes a^wdl—wZ’the'consequence of the individual histories of the 
countries tato which men and women were bom. Those has,ones 
bound Iple ro ,he past and entailed a commitment to he future, as 
well as the present. Hence they had no right to remake therr country 
and its institutions without reference to the past or concern for the 
future, as Burke insisted the French had. Then failure to pay proper 
respect to tradition and custom had destroyed the precious fabnc of 

French civilization woven by centuries of national history. 

Burke’s famous pamphlet, in which he painted a romantic and highly 
inaccurate picture of the French king and queen, helped arouse sym¬ 
pathy for the counterrevolutionary cause. It is questionable, however, 
whether that sympathy would have turned to active opposition, had 
not the French soon appeared as a threat to international stability and 
the individual ambitions of the great powers. It was that threat which 
led to war in 1792, and which kept the Continent in arms for a gen¬ 
eration. This state of war had a most important impact on the for¬ 
mation of political and social attitudes during this period in Europe. 
Once a country declared war with France, its citizens could no longer 
espouse sympathy with the revolution without paying severe conse¬ 
quences. Those who continued to support the revolution, as did a 
good many among the artisan and small tradespeople class, were per¬ 
secuted and punished for their beliefs. To be found in Britain, for 
example, possessing a copy of Tom Paine’s revolutionary tract. The 
Rights of Man (1791-1792), a prorevolutionary response to Burke’s 
Reflections, was enough to warrant imprisonment. As the moderate 
nature of the early revolution turned to violent extension, entrepre¬ 
neurs and businessmen eagerly sought to live down their radical sen¬ 
timents of a few years past. The wars against revolutionary France 
came to be perceived as a matter of national survival; to ensure internal 
security, it seemed that patriotism demanded not only a condemna¬ 
tion of the French but of French ideas as well. 

The first European states to express public concern about events in 
revolutionary France were Austria and Prussia. They were not anx¬ 
ious to declare war; their interests at the time centered upon the divi- 
sion of Poland between themselves. Nevertheless, they jointly issued 
the Declaration of Pillnitz in August 1791, in which they avowed that 
the restoration of order and of the rights of the monarch of France was 
a patter of common interest to all sovereigns' of Europe.” The 

GirtSif r 8 ° vcrnmem “ *•* were the Moderate 

Darment aT"J ” hom from th <= mercantile Gironde de¬ 
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by the activities of monarchists, both within and outside France, whose 
plottings and pronouncements could be made to appear an additional 
threat, though to a greater extent than they actually were. On April 
20, 1792, the assembly declared war against Austria and Prussia. 

Almost all of the various political factions in France welcomed the 
war. The Girondists expected that their aggressive policy would 
solidify the loyalty of the people to their regime. Reactionaries hailed 
the intervention of Austria and Prussia as the first step in the undoing 
of all that had happened since 1789. Radicals hoped that initially the 
French would suffer reverses that would discredit the moderate 
Girondists and the monarchy, and thus hasten the advent of republi¬ 
can rule in France, and the triumph of people’s armies and revolution¬ 
ary ideals across Europe. As the radicals hoped, the forces of the French 
met serious reverses. By August 1792 the allied armies of Austria and 
Prussia had crossed the frontier and were threatening the capture of 
Paris. A fury of rage and despair seized the capital. The belief pre¬ 
vailed that the military disasters had been the result of treasonable 
dealings with the enemy on the part of the king and his conservative 
followers. On August 10 Parisian rioters, organized by their radical 
leadership, attacked the royal palace, slaughtering the king’s guards 
and driving him to seek refuge in the meeting hall of the assembly. At 
the same time, radicals seized the municipal government in Paris, 
replacing it with a revolutionary Commune under their control. The 
Commune successfully demanded that the assembly suspend the king 
from his duties and hand him and his family over for imprisonment. 

From this point, the country’s leadership passed into the hands of 
an equalitarian-minded “middle” middle class. These new leaders called 
themselves Jacobins, after the political club to which they belonged, 
whose headquarters was in Paris, but whose membership extended 
throughout France. Like the Girondists, the Jacobins were mostly 
members of the bourgeoisie, professionals and businessmen, though 
an increasing number of artisans joined the club as it grew. They dif¬ 
fered from the Girondists in their political philosophy, however. 
Girondists were loud in their defense of liberty, by which they often 
meant no more than freedom to pursue their own economic interests 
without state regulation. Because their political base was in the prov¬ 
inces, they tended to mistrust Parisians and were alarmed by the 
extremism of the Commune. Jacobins, in contrast, were the master¬ 
minds of the Commune. They were vigorous proponents of equality. 
They supported the elimination of civil and political distinctions, 
favored universal suffrage, and state programs for the maintenance of 
the poor. The Jacobins differed from the Girondists in that they were 
a tightly organized party. As such, again unlike the Girondists, they 
were able (o move decisively and prepared to act ruthlessly in defense 
of their programs and their leadership. 

One of the Jacobins’ first actions was to call for an election by uni¬ 
versal suffrage of delegates to a national convention, whose task would 
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The September massacres 


The death of Louis XVI 


Domestic reforms 
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be to draft and enact a new and republican constitution. This conven¬ 
tion became the effective governing body of the country for tlib next 
three years. It was elected in September 1792, at a time when distur¬ 
bances across France reached a new height. The so-called September 
massacres occurred when patriotic Paris mobs, hearing a rumor that 
political prisoners were plotting to escape from their prisons, responded 
by hauling them before hastily convened tribunals and sentencing them 
to swift execution. Over one thousand supposed enemies of the rev¬ 
olution were killed in less than a week. Similar riots engulfed Lyons, 
Orleans, and other French cities. 


When the newly elected convention met in September, its mem¬ 
bership was far more radical than that of its predecessor, the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, and its leadership was determined to demand an end 
to the monarchy and the death of Louis XVI. On September 21, the 
convention declared France a republic. In December it placed the king 
on trial and m January he was condemned to death by a narrow mar- 

bra 8 r rand traditi ° n of French absolutism met his end 
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assembly in abolishing the remnants of manorialism and in providing - 
for greater freedom of economic opportunity for the commoner. The ^ ^e\v Sta^e: Radical 

property of enemies of the revolution was confiscated for the benefit Revolution 

of the government and the lower classes. Great estates were broken 
up and offered for sale to poorer citizens on easy terms. The indem¬ 
nities hitherto promised to the nobles for the loss of their privileges 
were abruptly canceled. To curb the rise in the cost of living, maxi¬ 
mum prices for grain and other necessities were fixed by law, and 
merchants who profiteered at the expense of the poor were threatened 
with the guillotine. Still other measures of reform dealt with religion. 

An effort was made to abolish Christianity and to substitute the wor¬ 
ship of Reason in its place. In accordance with this purpose a new 
calendar was adopted, dating the year from the birth of the republic 
(September 22, 1792) and dividing the months in such a way as to 
eliminate the Christian Sunday. Later, this cult of Reason was replaced 
by a Deistic religion dedicated to the worship of a Supreme Being and 
to a belief in the immortality of the soul. Finally, in 1794, the conven¬ 
tion decreed simply that religion was a private matter, that church and 
state would therefore be separated, and that all beliefs not actually 
hostile to the government would be tolerated. 

While effecting this political revolution in France, the convention’s 
leadership at the same time accomplished an astonishingly successful 
reorganization of its armies. By February 1793, Britain, Holland, The revolutionary wars 
Spain, and Austria were in the field against the French. Britain’s en¬ 
trance into the war was dictated by both strategic and economic rea¬ 
sons. The English feared French penetration into the Low Countries 
directly across the Channel; they were also concerned that French ex¬ 
pansion might pose a serious threat to Britain’s own growing mercan¬ 
tile hegemony around the globe. The allied coalition ranged against 
France, though united only in its desire to contain this puzzling. 


The Execution of Louis 
XVI. A revolutionary 
displays the king’s head 
moments after it had 
been severed by the guil¬ 
lotine in January 1793 . 
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a^d morale. (In the navy, however, where skill was of paramount ,m- 
portancc, the revolutionary French never succeeded m matching the 
performance of the British.) In . 793 - 794 , the French armies pre- 
served their homeland. In i 7 94 -i 795 , they occupied the Low Coun¬ 
tries, the Rhineland, parts of Spain, Switzerland and Savoy. In 1796, 
they invaded and occupied key parts of Italy and broke the coalition 

that had arrayed itself against them. 

These achievements were not without their price, however. To 
ensure their accomplishment, the rulers of France resorted to a bloody 
authoritarianism that has come to be known as the Terror. Although 
the convention succeeded in 1793 in drafting a new democratic con¬ 
stitution, based upon manhood suffrage, it deferred its introduction 
because of wartime emergency. Instead, the convention prolonged its 
own life year by year, and increasingly delegated its responsibilities to 
a group of twelve leaders known as the Committee of Public Safety. 
By this time the moderate, upper-middle-class Girondists had lost all 
influence within the convention. Complete power had passed to the 
Jacobins, who, though from the middle class, continued to proclaim 
themselves disciples of Rousseau and champions of the urban work¬ 


ers. 



The Death of Marat. This 
painting by the French artist 
David immortalized Marat. 
The bloody towel, the box, 
and the tub were venerated as 
relics of the revolution. 





Foremost among the members of the Committee of Public Safety 
were Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. Jean Paul Marat (1743-1793) 
was educated as a physician, and by 1789 had already earned enough 
distinction in that profession to be awarded an honorary degree by St. 
Andrews University in Scotland. Almost from the beginning of the 
revolution he stood as a champion of the common people. He opposed 
nearly all of the dogmatic assumptions of his middle-class colleagues 
in the assembly, including the idea that France should pattern its gov¬ 
ernment after that of Great Britain, which he recognized to be oli¬ 
garchic in form. He was soon made a victim of persecution and was 
forced to take refuge in sewers and dungeons, but this did not put an 
end to his efforts to rouse the people to a defense of their rights. It 
did, however, leave him with a chronic skin affliction from which he 
could find relief only through frequent bathing. In 1793 he was stabbed 
through the heart during one of these soothing respites by Charlotte 
Corday, a young woman who was fanatically devoted to the Girond¬ 
ists. In contrast with Marat, Georges Jacques Danton (1759-1794) did 
not come into prominence until the revolution was three years old; 
but, like Marat, he directed his activities toward goading the masses 
into rebellion. Elected a member of the Committee of Public Safety 
in 1793, he had much to do with organizing the Terror. As time went 
on he appears to have wearied of ruthlessness and displayed a tendency 
to compromise that gave his opponents in the convention their oppor¬ 
tunity. In April 1794 he was sent to the guillotine. Upon mounting 
the scaffold he is reported to have said: “Show my head to the people; 
they do not see the like every day.” 

The most famous and perhaps the greatest of all the extremist lead¬ 
ers was Maximilien Robespierre (1758-1794). Born of a family reputed 
to be of Irish descent, Robespierre was trained for the law and speedily 
achieved a modest success as an advocate. In 1782 he was appointed a 
criminal judge, but soon resigned because he could not bear to impose 
a sentence of death. Of a nervous and timid disposition, he was a less 
than able administrator, but he made up for this lack of talent by 
fanatical devotion to principle. He had adopted the belief that the phi¬ 
losophy of Rousseau held the one great hope of salvation for all man¬ 
kind. To put this philosophy into practice he was ready to employ 
any means that would bring results, regardless of the cost to himself 
or to others. This passionate loyajty to a gospel that exalted the masses 
eventually won him a following. Indeed, he was so lionized by the 
public that he was allowed to wear the knee breeches, silk stockings, 
and powdered hair of the old society until the end of his life. In 1791 
he was accepted as the oracle of the Jacobin Club. Later he became 
president of the National Convention and a member of the Commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety. Though he had little or nothing to do with orig¬ 
inating the Terror, he was nevertheless responsible for enlarging its 
scope. He came to justify ruthelessness as a necessary and therefore 
laudable means to revolutionary progress. In the last six weeks of his 
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committee. At *^““*7*“ themselves. This latter group, 
to™ as" the elites, was led by the journalise Jacques Hebert, and 
threatened to topple not only the government but the country itself 
by its extremist crusades. Determined to stabilize France, whatever 
the necessary cost, the committee dispatched commissioners into the 
countryside to suppress the enemies of the state. During the period of 
the Terror, from September 1793 to July 1794, the most reliable esti¬ 
mates place the number of executions as high as twenty thousand m 
France as a whole. The victims were by no means all aristocrats. Any¬ 
one who appeared to threaten the republic, no matter what his social 
or economic position, was at risk. Far more peasants and laborers than 
noblemen and women were killed. Among those executed was Marie 
Antoinette (“The Widow Capet”). When some time later the Abbe 
Sieyes was asked what he had done to distinguish himself during the 
Terror, he responded dryly, “I lived.” 

Three points need to be made with regard to the Committee of 
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Public Safety. First, it dramatically reversed the trend toward decen¬ 
tralization which had characterized the reforms of the assembly. In 
addition to dispatching its own commissioners from Paris to quell 
provincial insurrection, the committee published a Bulletin des loix, to 
inform all citizens what laws were to be enforced and obeyed. And it 
replaced local officials, some of them still royalist in sympathy, with 
“deputies on mission,” whose task was to conscript troops and gen¬ 
erate patriotic fervor. When these deputies appeared too eager to act 
independently, they were in turn replaced by “national agents,” with 
instructions to report directly to the committee. Second, by fostering, 
as it did, the interests of the lower middle class the committee signif¬ 
icantly retarded the pace of industrial transformation in France. 
Through policies which assisted the peasant, the small craftsman, and 
the shopkeeper to acquire property, the government during this “sec¬ 
ond” revolution encouraged the entrenchment of a class at once devoted 
to the principle of republicanism while unalterably opposed to a large- 
scale capitalist transformation of the economy of France. Third, the 
ruthless Terror of the committee undoubtedly achieved its end by sav¬ 
ing France from defeat at the hands of the coalition of European states. 
Whether the human price extracted in return for that salvation was 
worth the paying is a matter historians—and indeed all thoughtful 
humans beings—may well never finally resolve. 

The Committee of Public Safety, though able to save France, could 
not save itself. It failed to put a stop to inflation, thereby losing the 
support of those commoners whose dissatisfactions had helped bring 
the convention to power. The long string of military victories con¬ 
vinced growing numbers that the committee’s demands for continu¬ 
ing self-sacrifice, as well as its insistence upon the necessity of the Ter¬ 
ror, were no longer justified. By July 1794 , the committee was 
virtually without allies. On July 27 (9 Thermidor, according to the 
new calendar) Robespierre was shouted down by his enemies while 
attempting to speak on the floor of the convention. Desperate, he tried 
to rally loyal Jacobins to his defense and against the convention. Dis¬ 
covered in the thick of this plot by convention troops, Robespierre 
tried unsuccessfully to shoot himself. The following day, along with 
twenty-one fellow conspirators he met his death as an enemy of the 
state on the guillotine. Now, the only remaining leaders in the con¬ 
vention were men of moderate sympathies, who, as time went on, 
inclined toward increasing conservatism. Gradually, the revolution 
came once more to reflect the interests of the upper middle class. Much 
of the extremist work of the radicals was undone. The law of maxi¬ 
mum prices and the law against “suspects” were both repealed. Polit¬ 
ical prisoners were freed, the Jacobins driven into hiding, and the 
Committee of Public Safety shorn of its absolute powers. The new 
situation made possible the return of priests, royalists, and other 
emigres from abroad to add the weight of their influence to the con¬ 
servative trend. 
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whKh Ient Constitution gramed suffrage to all adult male citizens 
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who intm would choose the members of the legislative body In 
Trder to be an elector, one had to be the proprietor of a farm or other 
establishment with an annual income equivalent to at least one 
hundred days of labor. The drafters of the constitution thus ensured 
that the authority of the government would actually be derived from 
citizens of considerable wealth. Since it was not practicable to restore 
the monarchy, lest the old aristocracy also come back into power, ex¬ 
ecutive authority was vested in a board of five men known as the Di¬ 
rectory, chosen by the legislative body. The new constitution in¬ 
cluded not only a bill of rights but also a declaration ot the dunes of the 
citizen. Conspicuous among the latter was the obligation to bear in 
mind that “it is upon the maintenance of property . . . that the whole 
social order rests.” 

The reign of the Directory has not enjoyed a good historical press. 
The collection of nouveau riche speculators and profiteers who rose to 
prominence as they labored to make a good thing for themselves out 
of the war were not a particularly attractive crew. They were lam¬ 
pooned as ostentatious and vulgar “ merveillcuses ”—outrageously 
overdressed men and-underdressed women. But however anxious 
they were to live down the self-denying excesses of the past several 
years by self-indulgent excesses of their own, they were in no mood to 
see the major accomplishments of the revolution undone. They had 
no difficulty in disposing of threats from the Left, despite their failure 
to resolve that bugbear of all revolutionary governments, inflation and 
rising living costs. When in 1796 the radical “Gracchus" Babeuf 1 
launched a campaign to abolish private property and parliamentary 
government, his followers were arrested, executed, and deported. 

To dispatch threats from the Right was not so easy. Elections in 
March 1797—the first free elections held in France as a republic—re¬ 
turned a large number of constitutional monarchists to the councils of 
government. Leading politicians, among them some who had voted 
or tie execution of Louis XVI, took alarm. With the support of the 
m 7 ’ 5 , irector Y * n September 1797 annulled most of the election 
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1 Called “Gracchus” after the Roman tribune Gaius Gracchus, a hero of the people. 










tain to brigadier general at the age of twenty-four. Though arrested 
as a terrorist following the fall of Robespierre, he was subsequently 
patronized by Viscount Paul Barras, a Directory politician. Bonaparte 
had gained further public fame and the gratitude of the Directory when 
on October 4, 1795 3 Vendemiaire, new calendar), he had delivered 

the “whiff of grapeshot” that saved the convention from attack by 
opponents of the new constitution. Since that time he had registered 
a remarkable series of victories in Italy, which had resulted in Austria’s 
withdrawal from the war. Most recently, he had attempted to defeat 
Britain by attacking its colonies in Egypt and the Near East. Despite 
initial successes on land, Bonaparte eventually found himself trapped 
by the British, following the defeat of the French fleet by Admiral 
Horatio Nelson at Abukir Bay in 1798. A year of further fighting had 
brought Bonaparte no nearer decisive victory in North Africa. 

It was at this point that the call came from the Directory. Bonaparte 
slipped away from Egypt and appeared in Paris, already having agreed 
to participate in a coup d’etat with the leading director, that former 
revolutionary champion of the third estate, the Abbe Sieyes. On 
November 9, 1799 (18 Brumaire), Bonaparte, along with Sieyes and 
one other director, was declared a “temporary consul.” Bonaparte 
was the answer to the prayers of the Directory: a strong, popular leader 
who was not a king. Sieyes, who had once declared for revolution in 
the name of the third estate, now declared for counterrevolution in 
the name of virtual dictatorship: “Confidence from below, authority 
from above.” With those words Sieyes pronounced the end of the 
revolutionary period. 


4. NAPOLEON AND EUROPE 

Few men in Western history have compelled the attention of the world 
as Napoleon Bonaparte did during the fifteen years of his rule in France. 
And few men have succeeded as he has in continuing to live on as 
myth in the consciousness, not just of his own country, but of all 
Europe. Without doubt, part of the success of the Napoleonic myth 
can be credited to the fact that Napoleon never attempted to disguise 
his less-than-gentlemanly background. Although born in Corsica into 
a family that held a title of nobility from the Republic of Genoa, he 
cultivated the rude manners of an arriviste, losing his temper, cheating 
at cards, taking what he could get without regard to the conventions 
of polite society. As such, he appealed to the new citizens of a trium¬ 
phantly middle-class Europe. In the minds of his admirers he would 
remain the “little corporal” who, without the privileges of the aris¬ 
tocrat, had made it to the top on his own. 

Yet the myth was also grounded in the important fact of Bona¬ 
parte’s undoubted abilities. Schooled in France and at the military 
academy in Paris, he possessed a mind congenial to the ideas of the 
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Enlightenment—creative, imaginative, and ready to perceive thi ng 
anew. His primary interests were history, law, and mathematics. Hi 
particular strengths as a leader lay in his ability to conceive of f lnai ^ 
cial, legal, or military plans and then to master their every detail; his 
capacity for inspiring others, even those initially opposed to him;'and 
his belief in himself as the destined savior of the French. That l ast 
conviction eventually became the obsession that led to Napoleon’s u n , 
doing. But supreme self-confidence was just what the French govern¬ 
ment had lacked since the first days of the revolution. Napoleon 
believed both in himself and in France. That latter belief was the tonic 
France now needed, and Napoleon proceeded to administer it in liber¬ 
ally revivifying doses. 

During the years from 1799 to 1804, Napoleon ruled under the title 
of first consul, but in reality as a dictator. Once again, France was 
given a new constitution. Though the document spoke of universal 
male suffrage, political power was retained, by the now familiar 
means of indirect election, in the hands of middle-class entrepreneurs 
and professionals. Recognizing, however, that his regime would 
derive additional substance if it could be made to appear the govern¬ 
ment of die people of France, Bonaparte instituted what has since 
become a common authoritarian device: the plebiscite^ The voters 
were asked to approve the new constitution and did so by the loudly 
proclaimed vote of 3,011,107 in favor, 1,567 opposed. 

Although the constitution provided for a legislative body, that body 
could neither initiate nor discuss legislation. The first consul made use 
of a Council of State to draft his laws; but in fact the government 
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period. He ordered the establishment o flycees (high schools) in every 
major town and a school in Paris for the training of teachers. To sup¬ 
plement these changes, Napoleon brought the military and technical 
schools under state control and founded a national university to exer¬ 
cise supervision over the entire system. Like almost all his reforms, 
this one proved of particular benefit to the middle class; so did the new 
legal code promulgated in 1810. The Code Napoleon, as the new 
body of laws was called, reflected two principles which had threaded 
their way through all the constitutional changes since 1789: uniform¬ 
ity and individualism. The code made French law uniform, declar¬ 
ing past customs and privileges forever abolished. By underscoring in 
various ways a private individual’s right to property, by authorizing 
new methods for the drafting of contracts, leases, and stock compa¬ 
nies, and by once again prohibiting trade unions, the code worked to 
the benefit of individually minded entrepreneurs and businessmen. 

To accomplish these reforms Napoleon called upon the most tal¬ 
ented men available to him, regardless of their past political affilia¬ 
tions. He admitted back into the country emigres of all political 
stripes. His two fellow consuls—joint executives, but in name 
only—were a regicide of the Terror and bureaucrat of the Old 
Regime. His minister of police had been an extreme radical republi¬ 
can; his minister of foreign affairs was the opportunist aristocrat Tal¬ 
leyrand. The work of political reconciliation was assisted by Napo¬ 
leon’s 1801 concordat with the pope, which reunited Church and 
state. Though the action disturbed former anti-Church Jacobins, Na¬ 
poleon, ever the pragmatist, believed the reconciliation of Church and 
state necessary for reasons both of domestic harmony and of interna¬ 
tional solidarity. According to the terms of the concordat, the pope 
received the right to depose French bishops and to discipline the 
French clergy. At the same time, the Vatican agreed to lay to rest any 
claims against the expropriation of former Church lands. Hereafter, 
that property would remain unchallenged in the hands of its new 
middle-class rural and urban proprietors. In return, the clergy was 
guaranteed an income from the state. The concordat did nothing to 
revoke the principle of religious freedom established by the revolu¬ 
tion. Although the Roman Catholic clergy received state money, so 
did Protestant clergy. 

Napoleon’s agreement won him the support of those conservatives 
who had feared for France’s future as a godless state. To prove to the 
old Jacobins, in turn, that he remained a child of their revolution, he 
invaded the independent state of Baden in 1804 to arrest and then ex¬ 
ecute the duke of Enghien, a relative of the Bourbons, whom Napo¬ 
leon falsely accused of a plot against his life. (Three years before he 
had deported over one hundred Jacobins on a similar charge, but with 
no permanent political repercussions.) The balancing act only served 
to increase Napoleon’s general popularity. By 1802 the people of 
France were prepared to accept him as “consul for life.” In 1804, they 
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rejoiced when, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris, he crowned 
himself Emperor Napoleon I. 

Across the boundaries of France, the nations of Europe had 
watched, some in admiration, others in horror, all in astonishment, at 
the phenomenon that was Napoleon. They had fought France since 
1792 m hopes of maintaining European stability. Now they faced the 
greatest threat to that stability yet to arise. The detailed history of the 
wars fought to contain the French is complex, and of little direct rele- 
vance to the patterns of ideas, institutions, and societies we are trac¬ 
ing. Suffice it to say that from 1792 until 1795 France had been at war 
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of semi-independent states under French domination into the Confed¬ 
eration of the Rhine. The following year Britain, no longer able to 
fight alone, settled with the French as well, returning all the territories 
it had captured in overseas colonial engagements except Trinidad and 
Ceylon. 

Under Napoleon’s reign, the territories of central Europe un¬ 
derwent a revolution. This revolution was a thorough governmental 
reorganization, one which imposed the major egalitarian reforms of 
the French Revolution upon lands outside the borders of France, while 
building a French empire. Most affected were territories in Italy (the 
“Kingdom of Italy” as it was now called); Germany (the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine, including the newly formed Kingdom of Westpha¬ 
lia); Dalmatia (the Illyrian provinces); and Holland. (Belgium had 
been integrated directly into the empire.) Into all these territories Na¬ 
poleon introduced a carefully organized,' deliberate system of adminis¬ 
tration, based upon the notion of careers open to talent, equality be¬ 
fore the law, and the abolition of ancient customs and privileges. The 
Napoleonic program of reform in the empire represented an applica¬ 
tion of the principles that had already transformed postrevolutionary 
France. Manorial courts were liquidated, and Church courts abol¬ 
ished. Provinces were joined into an enormous bureaucratic network 
that reached directly back to Paris. Laws were codified, the tax system 
modernized, and everywhere individuals were freed to work at what¬ 
ever trade they chose. The one freedom denied throughout this new 
grand hegemony was that of self-government: i.e., all governmental 
direction emanated from Paris, and therefore from Napoleon. Despite 
that fact, middle-class business and professional men, who had chafed 
against restrictions imposed upon them by petty despotic traditions, 
welcomed this chance to exercise their talents to a fuller degree than 
they had ever before enjoyed. 

Napoleon’s motives in introducing these various radical changes 
were by no means altruistic. He understood that the defense of his 
enormous domain depended on efficient administration and the ra¬ 
tional collection and expenditure of funds for his armies. His boldest at¬ 
tempt at consolidation, however, a policy forbidding the importation 
into the Continent of British goods, proved a failure. This “Continen¬ 
tal System,” established in 1806, was designed as a strategic measure 
in Napoleon’s continuing economic war against Britain. Its purpose 
was to destroy Britain’s commerce and credit—to starve it economi¬ 
cally into surrender. The system failed for several reasons. Foremost 
was the fact that throughout the war Britain retained control of the 
seas. The British naval blockade of the Continent, implemented in 
1807, served, therefore, as an effective counter to Napoleon’s system. 
While the empire labored to transport goods and raw materials over¬ 
land to avoid the British blockade, the British worked with success to 
develop a lively trade with South America. Internal tariffs were a sec¬ 
ond reason for the failure of the system. Napoleon was unable to per- 
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suade individual territories to join a tariff-free customs union. As a 
result Europe remained divided into economic camps, fortified against 
each other by tariffs, and at odds with each other as they attempted to 
subsist on nothing more than what the Continent could produce and 
manufacture. The final reason for the system’s collapse was the fact 
that the Continent had more to lose than Britain. Trade stagnated; 
ports and manufacturing centers grumbled as unemployment rose. 

The Continental System was Napoleon’s first serious mistake 
As such it was one of the causes of his ultimate downfall. A second 
cause of Napoleon’s decline was his constantly growing ambition 
and increasing sense of self-importance. Napoleon’s goal was a united 
Europe modeled after the Roman Empire. The symbols of his em- 
piro-reflected in painting, architecture, and the design of furniture 
and dodung—were deliberately Roman in origin. But Napoleon's 
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In 1808, Napoleon invaded Spain, as a first step toward the con¬ 
quest of Portugal, which had remained a stalwart ally of the British. 
Napoleon was determined to bring the Iberian peninsula into the 
Continental System. Although he at first promised the senile Spanish 
king Charles IV that he would cede a part of Portugal to Spain, Napo¬ 
leon proceeded to overthrow Charles and installed his brother Joseph 
Bonaparte on the throne. Napoleon then imposed a series of reforms 
upon the Spanish, similar to those he had instituted elsewhere in 
Europe. But he reckoned without two factors that led to the ultimate 
failure of his Spanish mission: the presence of British forces under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later the duke of Wellington), and the determined 
resistance of the Spanish people. They particularly detested Napo¬ 
leon’s interference in the affairs of the Church, actively opposing his 
ending of the Inquisition and his abolition of a number of monastic 
establishments. Together with the British, the Spanish maintained a 
concerted effort to drive Napoleon from their country, often employ¬ 
ing guerrilla warfare to do so. Though at one point Napoleon himself 
took charge of his army, he could not achieve anything more than 
temporary victory. The campaign dragged on until 1813, when the 
French forces were finally driven back across the border. The Spanish 
campaign was the first indication that Napoleon could be beaten. As 
such, it helped to promote a spirit of anti-Napoleonic defiance that 
encouraged resistance elsewhere. 

A second stage in Napoleon’s downfall began with the disrup¬ 
tion of his alliance with Russia. As an agricultural country, Russia had 
suffered a severe economic crisis when it was no longer able, as a result 
of the Continental System, to exchange its surplus grain for British 
manufactures. The consequence was that Tsar Alexander began to wink 
at trade with Britain and to ignore or evade the protests from Paris. 
By 1811 Napoleon decided that he could endure this flouting of the 
Continental System no longer. Accordingly, he collected an army of 
600,000 men and set out in the spring of 1812 to punish the tsar. The 
project ended in disaster. The Russians refused to make a stand, draw¬ 
ing the French farther and farther into the heart of their country. They 
permitted Napoleon to occupy their ancient capital of Moscow. But 
on the night of his entry, a fire of suspicious origin broke out in the 
city. When the flames subsided, little but the blackened walls of the 
Kremlin palaces remained to shelter the invading troops. Hoping that 
the tsar would eventually surrender, Napoleon lingered amid the ruins 
for more than a month, finally deciding on October 22 to begin the 
homeward march. The delay was a fatal blunder. Long’before he had 
reached the border, the terrible Russian winter was upon his troops. 
Swollen streams, mountainous drifts of snow, and bottomless mud 
slowed the retreat almost to a halt. To add to the miseries of bitter 
cold, disease, and starvation, mounted Cossacks rode out of the bliz¬ 
zard to harry the exhausted army. Each morning the miserable rem¬ 
nant that pushed on left behind circles of corpses around the campfires 
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of the night before. On December 13 a few thousand broken solders 
crossed the frontier into Germany—a small fraction of what had once 
been proudly styled the Grande Armee. The lives of nearly 300,000 
men had been sacrificed in Napoleon’s Russian adventure. 

Until the debacle of the Russian campaign, Napoleon’s armies had 
enjoyed a striking series of victories. The Battle of Austerlitz, in 
December 1805, a mighty triumph for the French against the com¬ 
bined forces of Austria and Russia, had remained a symbol of the 
emperor s apparent invincibility. Subsequent victories in the follow¬ 
ing years—against the Prussians at Jena in 1806, the Russians at Fried- 
land in 1807, and the Austrians at Wagram in 1809—increased the 
conviction on the part of Europe that it had no choice but to acquiesce 
in Napoleon s grand continental design. The great British naval vic¬ 
tory at Trafalgar in 1805, which broke the maritime power of France, 
was perceived at the time by Napoleon’s friends and foes alike as no 
more than a temporary check to his ambitions. 

Now however, following the retreat from Russia, the anti-Napo- 
leonic forces took renewed hope. United by a belief that they might 
n succee * n efeating the emperor, Prussia, Russia, Austria, and 
war ^r we 1 C11 i attac k' Most of the fighting during this so-called 
occurred ^°° P ace * n Germany. The climax of the campaign 
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constant setbacks, to urge the French people to further resistance. 
On March 31, Tsar Alexander I of Russia and King Frederick William 
III of Prussia made their triumphant entry into Paris. Napoleon was 
forced to abdicate unconditionally, and was sent into exile on the island 
of Elba, off the Italian coast. 

Less than a year later he once more set foot on French soil. The 
allies had in the interim restored the Bourbon dynasty to the throne, 
in the person of Louis XVIII, brother of Louis XVI. 2 Any sovereign 
would have suffered in the eyes of the French by comparison with 
Napoleon; Louis was particularly ill-suited to fill a space far too great 
for his mediocre talents. The French rallied enthusiastically to the for¬ 
mer emperor. By the time he reached Paris, he had generated enough 
support to cause Louis to flee the country. The allies, meeting in Vienna 
to conclude peace treaties with the French, were stunned by the news 
of Napoleon’s return. They dispatched a hastily organized army to 
counter the emperor’s typically bold offensive push into the Low 
Countries. There, at the battle of Waterloo, fought on June 18, 1815, 
Napoleon suffered defeat for the final time. Shipped off to the bleak 
island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic, the once-mighty emperor, 
now the exile Bonaparte, lived out a dreary existence writing self- 
serving memoirs until his death in 1821. 

Napoleon’s legacy was an impressive one. His administrative and 
legal reforms remained in place after his fall. The Napoleonic legal 
code persisted not only in France but in the Low Countries, Prussia, 
and various other German states. The institutions introduced during 
his reign—centralized bureaucracy, police and educational systems— 
became part of the machinery of government and society in many 
parts of nineteenth-century Europe. 

To appreciate the larger impact of the revolutionary and Napo- 
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equality—the notion of rational laws applied even-handedly to all, 
eta tes of birth or position. National pr.de, the era s third legacy, 
bred in the hearts of the French people as they watched their 
citizen armies repel attacks against their newly won freedoms It was 
instilled as well, into those whose opposition to the French made 
them more conscious of their own national identity. The three con¬ 
cepts—liberty, equality, and nationality-were now no longer merely 
ideas; as laws and as a new way of addressing life, they rested at the 
center of European reality. 


5. THE VIENNA SETTLEMENT 

The European powers that met at the Congress of Vienna in 1814 to 
draw up a permanent peace settlement for Europe labored to produce 
The Congress of Vienna an agreement that would as nearly as possible guarantee international 
tranquility. At the same time, however, they were by no means 
unwilling to advance the claims of their own countries to new terri¬ 
tories, though such claims threatened conflict, or even war. Although 
the principal decisions of the congress were made by representatives 
of the major powers, it was attended by an array of dignitaries from 
almost all the principalities of Europe. No fewer than six monarchs 
attended: the tsar of Russia, the emperor of Austria, and the kings of 
Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, and Wiirttemberg. Great Britain was rep¬ 
resented by Lord Castlereagh and the duke of Wellington. From France 
came the subtle intriguer Talleyrand, who had served as a bishop under 
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Louis XVI, as foreign minister at the court of Napoleon, and who 
now stood ready to espouse the cause of reaction. 

The dominant roles at the Congress of Vienna were played by Tsar 
Alexander I (1801-1825) and by the Austrian diplomat Klemens von 
Metternich (1773* -1 859). The dynamic tsar is one of the most baffling 
figures in history. Reared at the court of Catherine the Great, he 
imbibed the doctrines of Rousseau from a French Jacobin tutor. In 
1801 he succeeded his murdered father, Paul, as tsar and for the next 
two decades disturbed the dreams of his fellow sovereigns by becom¬ 
ing the most liberal monarch in Europe. After the defeat of Napoleon 
in the Russian campaign, Alexander’s mind turned more and more to 
mystical channels. He conceived of a mission to convert the rulers 
of all countries to the Christian ideals of justice and peace. But the 
chief effect of his voluble expressions of devotion to “liberty” and 
“enlightenment” was to frighten conservatives into suspecting a plot 
to extend his power over all of Europe. He was accused of intriguing 
with Jacobins everywhere to substitute an all-powerful Russia for an 
all-powerful France. 

The most commanding figure at the congress was Metternich, born 
at Coblenz in the Rhine valley, where his father was Austrian ambas¬ 
sador at the courts of three small German states. As a student at the 
University of Strassburg the young Metternich witnessed mob vio¬ 
lence connected with the outbreak of the French Revolution, and to 
this he attributed his life-long hatred of political innovation. He had 
been active in fomenting discord between Napoleon and Tsar Alex¬ 
ander, after the two became allies in 1807, and had played some part 
in arranging the marriage of Napoleon to the Austrian archduchess, 
Marie Louise. Metternich once declared himself an admirer of the 
spider, “always busy arranging their houses with the greatest of neat¬ 
ness in the world.” At the Congress of Vienna, he attempted at every 
turn to arrange international affairs with equal neatness, to suit his 
own diplomatic designs. His two great obsessions were hatred of 
political and social change and fear of Russia. Above all, he feared 
revolutions inspired by the tsar for the sake of establishing Russian 
supremacy in Europe. For this reason he favored moderate terms for 
France in its hour of defeat, and was ready at one time to sponsor the 
restoration of Napoleon as emperor of the French under the protection 
and overlordship of the Habsburg monarchy. 

The basic idea that guided the work of the Congress of Vienna was 
the principle of legitimacy. This principle was invented by Talleyrand 
as a device for protecting France against drastic punishment by its 
conquerors, but it was ultimately adopted by Metternich as a conve¬ 
nient expression of the general policy of reaction. Legitimacy meant 
that the dynasties of Europe that had reigned in prerevolutionary days 
should be restored to their thrones, and that each country should regain 
essentially the same territories it had held in 1789. In accordance with 
this principle Louis XVIII was recognized as the “legitimate” sover- 
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eign of France; the restoration of |3ourbon rulers in Spain and the Two 
Sicilies was also confirmed. France was compelled to pay an indem¬ 
nity of 700 million francs to the victorious allies, but its boundaries 
were to remain essentially the same as in 1789 . 

To ensure that the French would not soon again overrun their 
boundaries, however, a strong barrier was erected to contain them. 

Barriers to French expansion The Dutch Republic, conquered by the French in 179 s, was restored 

as the Kingdom of the Netherlands, with the house of Orange as its 
hereditary monarchy. To its territory was added that of Belgium, for¬ 
mer y the Austrian Netherlands, with the hope that this now substan¬ 
tial power would serve to discourage any future notions of French ex- 






pansion. For the same reason the German left bank of the Rhine was 
ceded to Prussia, and Austria was established as a major power in 
northern Italy. 

The principle of legitimacy was not extended to the German prin¬ 
cipalities, however. There, despite pleas from rulers of the sovereign 
bits and pieces that had existed before 1789, the great powers agreed to 
retain the boundaries as redrawn by Napoleon. Fear of an aggressive 
Russia led the other European nations to support the maintenance—as 
an anti-Russian bulwark—of the Napoleonic kingdoms of Bavaria, 
Wurttemberg, and Saxony. At the same time, however. Tsar Alex¬ 
ander was demanding that Poland, partitioned into virtual extinction 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia in the 1790s, be reconstituted a king¬ 
dom with himself as its constitutional monarch. Prussia was prepared 
to agree with this scheme, provided that it be allowed to swallow Sax¬ 
ony. National avarice for territorial expansion rapidly eclipsed legiti¬ 
macy as a guiding principle in these negotiations. Metternich, hor¬ 
rified at the double threat thus presented to Austria by Prussia and 
Russia, allied himself with Talleyrand and Castlereagh, both of whom 
secretly agreed to go to war against Russia and Prussia, if necessary, in 
order to prevent them from consumating their Polish-Saxon deal. A 
compromise was eventually reached, allowing to Russia the major 
part of Poland and to Prussia a part of Saxony. Britain, no less anxious 
than the other victorious powers to gain compensation for its long 
years at war, received territories principally under French dominion in 
South Africa and South America and the island of Ceylon, thus adding 
further to its commercial empire. 

Legitimacy, as expressed in the treaties that concluded the Congress 
of Vienna, emerged as the latter-day expression of the principles of 
balance and stability that had shaped diplomacy during the eighteenth 
century. The age of absolutism had witnessed the emergence of an 
international state system dedicated to those principles. By enshrining 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Chapter z6 


Providence has assigned to man the glorious function of vastly improving 
the productions of nature by judicious culture, of working them up into 
objects of comfort and elegance with the least possible expenditure of 
human labor—an undeniable position which forms the basis of our Fac¬ 
tory System. 

—Andrew Urc, The Philosophy of Manufactures 


T here have been many revolutions in industry during the his¬ 
tory of Western civilization, and there will undoubtedly be 
many more. Periods of rapid technological change are often 
called revolutions, and justifiably so. But, historically, there is one 
Industrial Revolution. Occurring during the hundred years after 1780, 
it witnessed the first breakthrough from a rural, handicraft economy 
to one dominated by urban, machine-driven manufacturing. 

The fact that it was a European revolution was not accidental. Al¬ 
though Europe was, in the mid-eighteenth century, a continent still 
predominantly agricultural, although the majority of its people re¬ 
mained illiterate and destined to live out impoverished lives within 
sight of the place they were born—despite these conditions, which in 
our eyes might make Europe appear “underdeveloped,” it was of 
course no such thing. European merchants and men of commerce 
were established as the world’s foremost manufacturers and traders. 
Rulers relied upon this class of men to provide them with the where¬ 
withal to maintain the economy of their states, both in terms of 
flourishing commercial activity and of victorious armies and navies. 
Those men, in turn, had for the most part extracted from their rulers 
the understanding that the property they possessed, whether invested 
in land, or commerce, or both, was theirs outright. That under¬ 
standing, substantiated by the written contracts that were replacing 
unwritten, long-acknowledged custom, helped persuade merchants, 
bankers, traders, and entrepreneurs that they lived in a world that was 
stable, rational, and predictable. Believing the world was so, they 
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A third factor helping to ensure that the revolution would occur m 
Europe was population growth which occurred throughout Western 
Europe in the eighteenth century. Increasing populations along with 
overseas expansion, provided an ever-growing market for manufac- 
tured goods. It furnished, as well, an adequate pool—eventually a 
surplus—oflaboring men, women, and children to work in the man¬ 
ufacture of those goods either at home or in factories. 

Yet these factors—a thriving commercial class, growing markets, 
and an expanding population—while helping to explain why the 
Industrial Revolution took place in eighteenth-century Europe, fail to 
tell us enough about its origins. For that understanding, we must 
change our focus from Europe as a whole to its most prosperous state, 
England. 


i. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

It was in England that the Industrial Revolution first took hold. Eng¬ 
land’s economy had progressed further than that of any other 
Miy in England? (j) an country in the direction of abundance. In simplest terms: fewer people 

economy of abundance were engaged in the crude struggle to do no more than remain alive; 

more people were in a position to sell a surplus of the goods they 
produced to an increasingly expanding market; and more people had 
money enough to purchase the goods that market offered. English la¬ 
borers, though poorly enough paid, enjoyed a higher standard of h v " 
ing than their continental counterparts. They ate white bread, n 0 * 
brown, and meat with some regularity. Because a smaller portion 0 
their income was spent on food, they might occasionally have some to 
spare for articles which were bought rather than homemade. 




Further evidence of this increasing abundance was the number of 
bills for the enclosure of agricultural land passed by an English Parlia¬ 
ment sympathetic to capitalism during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. The enclosure of fields, pasture, and waste lands into large 
fenced tracts of land under the private ownership and individual man¬ 
agement of capitalist landlords, although it deprived local agricultural 
laborers of the right to share in the use of common lands as they had in 
past times, meant an increased food supply to feed an increasing and 
increasingly urban population. Yet another sign of England’s abun¬ 
dance was its growing supply of surplus capital, derived from invest- 
ment in land or commerce, and available for further employment to 
finance new economic enterprises. London, already a leading center 
for the world’s trade, served as a headquarters for the transfer of raw 
material, capital, and manufactured products. For example, Portugal 
alone channeled as much as £50,000 in Brazilian gold per week into 
London. Thus English capitalists had enough money on hand to 
underwrite and sustain an industrial revolution. 

But the revolution required more than money. It required habits of 
mind that would encourage investments in enterprises that were risky, 
but that represented an enormous potential for gain. In England, far 
more than on the Continent, the pursuit of wealth was perceived to 
be a worthy end in life. The aristocracy of Europe had, from the period 
of the Renaissance, cultivated the notion of “gentlemanly” conduct, 
in part to hold the line against social encroachments from below. The 
English aristocrats, whose privileges were meager when compared 
with those of continental nobles, had never ceased to respect men who 
made money; nor had they disdained to make whatever they could 
for themselves. They invested and speculated. Their scramble to 
enclose their lands reflected this sympathy with aggressive capitalism. 
Below the aristocracy, there was even less of a barrier separating the 
world of urban commerce from that of the rural gentry. Most of the 
men who pioneered as entrepreneurs in the early years of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution sprang from the minor gentry or yeoman farmer class. 
To a degree unknown on the Continent, men from this sort of back¬ 
ground felt themselves free to rise as high as their abilities might carry 
them on the social and economic ladder. 

Eighteenth-century England was not by any means free of social 
snobbery: lords looked down upon bankers, as bankers looked down 
upon artisans. But a lord’s disdain might well be tempered by the fact 
of his own grandfather’s origins in the countinghouse. And the banker 
would gladly lend money to the artisan if convinced that the artisan’s 
invention might make them both a fortune. The English, as a nation, 
were not afraid of business. They respected the sensible, the practical, 
and the financially successful. Robinson Crusoe, that desert island 
entrepreneur, was one of their models. In the novel (1719) by Daniel 
Defoe, the hero had used his wits to master nature and become lord 
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nomic fortunes. Some were businessmen themselves; others had in¬ 
vested heavily in commerce. Hence their eagerness to encourage by 
statute the construction of canals, the establishment of banks, and the 
enclosure of common lands. And hence their insistence, throughout 
the eighteenth century, that England’s foreign policy respond to its 
commercial needs. At the end of every major eighteenth-century war, 
England wrested overseas territories from its enemies. At the same 
time, England was penetrating hitherto unexploited territories, such 
as India and South America, in search of further potential markets and 
resources. In 1759, over one-third of all British exports went to the 
colonies; by 1784, if we include the newly established United States, 
that figure had increased to one-half. The English possessed a mer¬ 
chant marine capable of transporting goods across the world, and a 
navy practiced in the art of protecting its commercial fleets. By 1780 
England s markets, together with its fleet and its established position 
at the center of world trade, combined to produce a potential for 
expansion so great as to compel the Industrial Revolution. 

English entrepreneurs and technicians responded to'the compulsion 
y revolutionizing the production of cotton textile goods. Although 
ar ess cotton goods were made in eighteenth-century England than 
woo , t e extent of their manufacture by 1760 was such as to make 
cotton more than an infant industry. Tariffs prohibiting the importa- 
ion o ast n ian cottons, imposed by Parliament to stimulate the 
a e o woo en goods, had instead served to spur the manufacture of 
mestic cotton goods. Thus the revolution, when it did occur, took 




The Spinning Jenny. 
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place in an already well-established industry. Yet without the inven¬ 
tion of some sort of machinery which would improve the quality and 
at the same time dramatically increase the quantity of spun cotton 
thread, the necessary breakthrough would not have come. The inven¬ 
tion of the fly-shuttle, which greatly speeded, up the process of weav¬ 
ing, only made the bottleneck in the prior process of spinning the 
more apparent. The problem was solved by the invention of a series of 
comparatively simple mechanical devices, the most important of 
which was the spinning jenny, invented by James Hargreaves, a car¬ 
penter and hand-loom weaver, in 1767 (patented 1770). The spinning 
jenny, named after the inventor’s wife, was a compound spinning 
wheel, capable of producing sixteen threads at once. The threads it 
spun were not strong enough, however, to be used for the longi¬ 
tudinal fibers, or warp, of cotton cloth. It was not until the invention 
of the water frame by Richard Arkwright, a barber, in 1769, that 
quantity production of both warp and woof (latitudinal fibers) became 
possible. This invention, along with that of the spinning mule, con¬ 
ceived of by Samuel Crompton in 1779, and combining the features of 
both the jenny and the frame, solved the problems that had heretofore 
curtailed the output of cotton textiles. They increased the mechanical 
advantage over the spinning wheel enormously. From six to twenty- 
four times the amount of yarn could be spun on a jenny as on the 
wheel, by the end of the century two to three hundred times as much 
on the mule. Just as important, the quality of the thread improved not 
only in terms of strength but also of fineness. 

Once these machines came into general use, the revolution pro¬ 
ceeded apace. Cotton suited the mule and the jenny because it was a 
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be available to meet increased demand. 

The first machinery was cheap enough to allow spinneis to continue 
to work at home. But as it increased in size, it was more and more 
frequently housed not in the cottages of individual spinners, but in 
workshops or mills located near water which could be used to power 
the machines. Eventually, with the further development of steam- 
driven equipment, the mills could be built wherever it might suit the 
entrepreneur—frequently in towns and cities in the north of England. 

The transition from home to factory industry was of course not ac¬ 
complished overnight. Cotton yarn continued to be spun at home at 
the same time that it was being produced in mills. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the low cost of building and operating a large plant, plus the ef¬ 
ficiency realized by bringing workers together under one roof, meant 
that larger mills more and more frequently replaced smaller work¬ 
shops. By 1851, three-fifths of those employed in cotton manufacture 
worked in medium- to large-size mills. Weaving remained a home 
industry until the invention of a cheap, practical power loom con¬ 
vinced entrepreneurs that they could save money by moving the pro¬ 
cess from home to mill. Hand-loom weavers were probably-the most 
obvious victims of the Industrial Revolution in England. Their un¬ 
willingness to surrender their livelihood to machinery meant that they 
continued to work for less and less—by 1830, no more than a pitiful six 
shillings a week. In 1815 they numbered about 250,000; by 1850, there 
remained only 40,000; by i860, only 3,000. 

English cotton textiles flooded the world market from the 1780s. 
Here was a light material, suitable for the climates of Africa, India, 
and the more temperate zones of North America. Here was a material 
cheap enough to make it possible for millions who had never before 
enjoyed the comfort of washable body clothes to do so. And here was 
materia ine enough to tempt the rich to experiment with muslins and 
thr S '"i* ^ not d° ne before. Figures speak eloquently of 

'T'rT ry cha "f wrought by the expanding industry In 
1 800 it W, ex P 0TOd lcss than £250,000 worth of cotton goods; by 
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market expanded so rapidly that profits continued to increase. 77 tc Industrial Revolution in 

Unlike the changes in the textile industry, those occurring in the England 

manufacture of iron were not great enough to warrant their being 
labeled revolutionary. Yet they were most significant. Britain’s abun¬ 
dant supply of coal, combined with its advanced transportation net- The iron industry 
work, allowed the English, from the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, to substitute coal for wood in the heating of molten metal. A 
series of discoveries made fuel savings possible, along with a higher 
quality of iron, and the manufacture of a greater variety of iron prod¬ 
ucts. Demand rose sharply during the war years at the end of the cen¬ 
tury. It remained high as a result of calls for plant machinery, agricul¬ 
tural implements, and hardware; it rose dramatically with the coming 
of railways in the 1830s and 1840s. Britain was exporting 571,000 tons 
of iron in 1814; in 1852, it exported 1,036,000 tons out of a world total 
of almost 2,000,000—more iron than was made by all the rest of the 
world combined. 

The need for more coal required the mining of deeper and deeper 
veins. In 1712, Thomas Newcomen had devised a crude but effective 
steam engine for pumping water from mines. Though of value to the The steam engine 
coal industry, it was of less use in other industries, since it was waste¬ 
ful of both fuel and power. In 1763, James Watt, a maker of scientific 
instruments at the University of Glasgow, was asked to repair a model 
of the Newcomen engine. While engaged in this task he conceived the 
idea that the machine would be greatly improved if a separate chamber 
were added to condense the steam, so as to eliminate the necessity of 
cooling the cylinder. He patented his first engine incorporating this 
device in 1769. Watt’s genius as an inventor was not matched by his 
business ability. He admitted that he would “rather face a loaded can¬ 
non than settle a disputed account or make a bargain.” As a conse¬ 
quence, he fell into debt in attempting to place his machines on the 
market. He was rescued by Matthew Boulton, a wealthy hardware 
manufacturer of Birmingham. The two men formed a partnership. 


James Watt in His Workshop. By 
devising a separate condenser, 
Watt significantly augmented 
the power of the steam engine. 








The Staffordshire Collieries. In the building to the right is a whimscy, or coal- 
powered steam engine, used to lift loads of coal from the mines. 
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with Boulton providing the capital. By 1800 the firm had sold 289 
engines for use in factories and mines. The steam engine replaced water 
as the principle motive force in industry slowly. In 1850 more than a 
third of the power used in woolen manufacture and an eighth of that 
used in cotton was still produced by water. Nevertheless, there is no 
question that without the steam engine there could have been no 
industrial expansion on the scale that we have described 
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comphshcd from a very limited technological and theoretical base. 

xcept m the chemical industry, change was not the result of sci¬ 
entific research It was the product of empirical experimentation-in 
some cases of litt e more than creative tinkering. To say this is not to 
disparage the work of men such as Arkwright, Hargreaves, Watt, and 
their like It is to suggest, however, the reason why England, without 
a national system of education on any level, was nonetheless able to 
accomplish the revolution it did. Nor are these remarks intended to 
belittle the magnitude of the change. What occurred in England was a 
revolution because of the way in which it reshaped the lives, not just 
of the English but of people across the globe. By responding as it did 
to the demands of its apparently insatiable markets, England made a 
revolution every bit as profound and long-lasting as that which oc¬ 
curred simultaneously in France. 
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2. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ON 
THE CONTINENT 


The Industrial Revolution came in time to the Continent, but not to 
any important degree before about 1830. Manufacturing in eight¬ 
eenth-century France and Germany clustered in regions whose prox¬ 
imity to raw materials, access to markets, and traditional attachment 
to particular skills had resulted in their development as industrial cen¬ 
ters. Flanders and Normandy in France, and Saxony in Germany were 
centers for the manufacture of woolen cloth; Switzerland, southern 
Germany, and Normandy, of cottons; Wallonia (the area around 
Liege m Belgium), the Marne valley, and Silesia in Germany, of iron. 
Yet for a variety of reasons, these areas failed to experience the late- 
eighteenth-century breakthrough that occurred in Britain. Nor were 
they capable at first of imitating Britain’s success, once they began to 
perceive the great economic advantages that its pronounced lead was 
bringing it. There were a number of reasons for the delay of continen¬ 
tal industrialization. Whereas England’s transportation system was 
ig y developed, those of France and Germany were not. France was 
ar larger than England, its rivers were not as easily navigable, its 
sseaports farther apart. Central Europe was so divided into tiny prin¬ 
cipalities, each with its own set of tolls and tariffs, as to make the 
transportation of raw materials or manufactured goods over any con¬ 
siderable distance most impractical. Nor was France itself free of the 
sorts of regulations that thwarted easy shipments. In addition the 
Continent was not as blessed with an abundance of raw materials as 
England. France, the Low Countries, and Germany had to import 
wool. Europe lacked an abundant supply of the fuel that was the new 
source of industrial energy. Few major coal deposits were known to 
exist, while an abundant supply of timber discouraged exploration 
that might have resulted in their discovery. 


Reasons for delay: 

(j) lack of transport and 
raw materials 
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(2) lack of entrepreneurial 
spirit 


(j) effect of wars 


Increases after 1815: (1) 
population rise 


Distances and distinctions between social and economic ranks w ere 
hi the Continen. than in England. Money was not the so^ 
o vent in France and Germany that ,t was across the Channel. B er otc 
he French Revolution, continental aristocrats were unwtlhng t0 
vest in commercial enterprises they believed would damage their so. 
cial standing. In some countries, laws prevented aristocrats fro* 
engaging in business. After the revolution middle-class Frenchmen, 
though free in theory to rise as high on the social and economic ladder 
as they might aspire, appear largely to have remained content to make 
only enough money to sustain a modest-size business. Those revolu- 
tionary constitutional changes which had favored the lower middle 
class by encouraging its acquisition of property, prevented the growth 
of industry by dispersing capital into the hands of innumerable small- 
scale enterprises. The entrepreneurial spirit that compelled English¬ 
men to drive competitors to the wall was not as highly developed in 
France and Germany in the years after 1815. Exhausted by the com¬ 
petitiveness of war, and fearful of the disruptions that war brought in 
its train, continental businessmen remained far more willing than the 
English to keep on manufacturing and selling on the same scale they 
always had. 1 

The Continent did not simply stand idle as England assumed its in¬ 
dustrial lead. The pace of mechanization was increasing in the 1780s. 
But the French Revolution and the wars which followed disrupted 
growth which might have otherwise taken place. Battles fought on 
French, German, and Italian soil destroyed factories and machinery. 
Although ironmaking increased to meet the demands of the wars, 
techniques remained what they had been. Commerce was badly hurt 
both by British destruction of French merchant shipping and by Na¬ 
poleon’s Continental System. Probably the revolutionary change 
most beneficial to industrial advance in Europe was the removal of 
previous restraints on the movement of capital and labor; for example, 
the abolition of trade guilds, and the reduction in the number of tariff 
anr^N^ ac . ross .^ e 0nt i nen t. On balance, however, the revolutionary 
Continem e ° n j! C i WarS K C early thwarCed industrial development on the 
A Zhe rr 3t thC S3me dme intens *ying it in England. 
condZeZnd r° r i COm d t0 Pr ° dUCe 3 dimate more generally 

now Zte aZ C ’ T Z thr ° UghOUt Eur ° pe ’ but in those areaS 
tured goods—Latin^A ^ UP ° n tbe lm P° rtac ion of manufac- 

doubled the populatioZfmosT p X3mple ' These increases < which 
and 1850, meant that the C * Euro P ean countries between i$oo 

number of producers and con''”” 1 ' W ^ UW be supplied wit| r a g rowin £ 

mea " fu '*« industrialization rirel«.d re f Pe0i>1 ' ^ n °‘ f CeSSa ; ily 

• m Ireland, for example, where other 

'°n this point, see DavidS. Landes TU n l 

’ The Unb °“nd Prometheus, pp. I3 2 - 3 3 . 




necessary factors were absent, more people meant less food. But in 
those countries with an already well-established commercial and in¬ 
dustrial base—France and Germany, for example—increased popula¬ 
tion did encourage the adoption of the technologies and methods of 
production that had transformed Britain. 

Transportation improved in western Europe both during and fol¬ 
lowing the Napoleonic wars. The Austrian Empire added over 30,000 
miles of roads between 1830 and 1847; Belgium almost doubled its 
road network in the same period; France built, in addition to roads, 
2,000 miles of canals. In the United States, where industrialization was 
occurring at an increasingly rapid rate after 1830, road mileage jumped 
from 21,000 miles in t8oo to 170,000 in 1856. When these improve¬ 
ments were combined with the introduction of rail transport in the 
1840s, the resulting increase in markets available to all Western coun¬ 
tries encouraged them to introduce methods of manufacturing that 
would help meet new demands. 

In this endeavor, governments played a more direct role on the 
Continent than in Britain. Napoleon’s rationalization of French and 
imperial institutions had introduced Europe to the practice of state in¬ 
tervention. His legal code, which guaranteed freedom of contract and 
facilitated the establishment of joint-stock enterprises, encouraged 
other rulers to provide a similar framework for commercial expan¬ 
sion. In Prussia, lack of private capital necessitated state operation of a 
large proportion of that country’s mines. In no European country but 
Britain would railways be built without the financial assistance of the 
state. In the private sector, as well, more attention was given on the 
Continent than in England to the need for artificial stimulation to 
produce industrial change. It was in Belgium that the first joint-stock 
investment bank—the Societe Generale—was founded, an institution 
designed to facilitate the accumulation of ready capital for investment 
in industry and commerce. Europeans were also willing for the state 
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( 2 ) improved 
transportation 


(j) centralization 
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Silk Weavers of Lyon, 1850 Th 
first significant working-da? 
uprisings in nineteenth-centurv 

.France occurred here in isrf 
and 1834. Note the domes* 
character of the working condi 
tions. 


W the lack of technicians 


to establish educational systems whose aim, among others was m 
produce a well-trained elite capable of assisting in the development of 
industrial technology. What Britain had produced almost by chance 
the Europeans began to reproduce by design 

although they were more than willing tfraid the C ‘ he ‘ r 
nological experts* Matthew n i g - aid ^ Continent for tech- 

Vienna and LedemCondnema “ n , ,m,>0rKd «ed worker, from 
it was patriotism, not profit that i " rep ^. en f urs llk ewise argued that 
British. “Our reasons for building mSpire tkem to compete with the 
made you oppose it ” a Germs ° U f WCre exactl y those which 

P-tiotic zeal. Until' ,te 5 British^ Wr °“ “ B ° uk °* “*« * 
grate; until 1842, much innovative | SanS Were Por Bidden to emi- 
Uws did not, however pZZtZ C0U ‘ d not be «*ported. 

'«repre„e„r s and their pLXi.r Vement ° fCreadve ttchnid “- 

part of the centry „ S ^ th ' 

m Euro Pe and America to do, u de ; ortunes « they taught oth- 
One such man was William Cockerill had tau § ht themselves. 

f , S a car Penter. He and his sons^buil'r Wh ° began his career in England 
he Comment during the revolution! COtt0n ~ s P innin 8 equipment on 
Drod* 3 ^ ° f tbe Porme r bishops ofp^' In i8i 7, they purchased 
entrp UClng machiner y and steam enV lege !'Converting it to a factory 
entrepreneurs like the Cocker jTs TT Y “ des P ite the Presence of 

’ orofc °ntinental counterparts such 





as the Westphalian Fritz Harkort, who built and sold steam engines 
across Europe in the 1820s and 1830s, the general lack of large num¬ 
bers of European technicians, experts, and entrepreneurs undoubtedly 
hampered rapid industrial expansion in France, Germany, and else¬ 
where. 

The growth of the textile industry in Europe was patterned by the 
circumstances of the Napoleonic wars. The supply of cotton to the 
Continent had been interrupted, thanks to the British blockade, but 
the military s greater demand for woolen cloth meant that expansion 
occurred more rapidly in the latter than in the former industry. By 
1820, the spinning of wool by machine was the common practice on 
the Continent; weaving, however, was still accomplished largely b.y 
hand. Centers for the production of wool were located at Rheims and 
in Alsace, in France; in what is now Belgium; and, in Germany, in 
Saxony and Silesia. Mechanization was retarded because manual 
labor was cheap, and by the important fact that since Britain’s market 
was so large, continental profits too often depended upon the manu¬ 
facture of some particular specialty not made in England, and there¬ 
fore without broad commercial appeal. Cotton manufacture was 
curtailed by the same circumstances. In France, as a result, mechani¬ 
zation occurred first in the silk industry and those sections of the cot¬ 
ton industry which produced finer specialty materials—lace, for 
example. A tradition of prestige associated with the production of 
luxury goods, dating back to the reign of Louis XIV, encouraged 
entrepreneurs to invest in this branch of the textile industry. They 
were willing to forgo mass markets in the hope that their products 
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Textiles 


A German Textile Factory, 1848. This is an unusually large manufacturing facility 
for this period on the Continent. 
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Heavy industry 


Railways as a stimulus to 
the European and 
American economies 


would no. «*« with British ^ 


^^negalp^o^^ris,^,^,^- 


Belgium, the German territories of the Rhine valley, Saxony, Sil esi ^ 

In the area of heavy industry on the Continent, the picture \ Vj$ 
much the same as in textiles: i.e., gradual advances in the adoption 0 f 
technological innovation against a background of nioie general resi s . 
tance to change. Here, however, because change came later than i n 
Britain, it coincided with an increased demand for various goods that 
had come into being as a result of industrialization and urbanization- 
iron pipe, much in use by mid-century in cities for gas, water, and 
drainage; metal machinery, now replacing earlier wooden prototypes 
Consequently, the iron industry took the lead over textiles on the 
Continent, accompanied by an increase, where possible, in the pro. 
duction of coal. Coal was scarce, however; in the Rhineland, wood 
was still used to manufacture iron. The result was an unwillingness 
on the part of entrepreneurs to make as extensive use of the steam 
engine as they might have otherwise; it used too much fuel. In France, 
as late as 1844, hydraulic (i.e., water-driven) engines were employed 
far more often for the manufacture of iron than were steam engines. 
One further problem hampered the development of continental heavy 
industry during the first half of the nineteenth century. British com¬ 
petition forced continental machine construction firms to scramble for 
whatever orders they could get. This need to respond to a variety of 
requests meant that it was difficult for firms to specialize in a single 
product. The result was a lack of standardization, and continued pro¬ 
duction to order, when rationalization and specialization would have 
resulted in an increased volume of production. 


3. THE COMING OF RAILWAYS 


By about 1840, then, European countries, and to some degree the 
United States, were moving gradually along the course of industrial¬ 
ization traced by Britain, producing far more than they had, yet noth¬ 
ing like as much as their spectacular pace setter. Within the next ten 
o -,. S ’ 1 u com c he railways was to alter that situation. Though 
amain by no means lost its lead, the stimulus provided generally to 

out mn I rk CO r 1C i! TUeS ^ ^ introduction of railway systems through- 
fast ennnoh / e ,, W ° r ^ carr ^ ^ uro P e and America far enough and 
British 0 a ow them to become genuine competitors with the 

obvious JesiS answer t0 two needs. The first was the 

as quickly and rh ^ f^ entre P reneurs to transport their goods 
quickly and cheaply as possible across long distances. Despite 
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already-mentioned improvements in transportation during the years 
before 1830, the movement of heavy materials, particularly coal, 
remained a problem. It is significant that the first modern railway was 
built in England in 1825 from the Durham coal field of Stockton to 
Darlington, near the coast. Tramways”—parallel tracks along which 
coal carts were pulled by horses—had long been in use at pitheads to 
haul coal short distances. The Stockton to Darlington railway was a 
logical extension of this device, designed to answer the transportation 
needs produced by constantly expanding industrialization. The man 
primarily responsible for the design of the first steam railway was 
Geqrge Stephenson, a self-made engineer who had not learned to read 
until he was seventeen. He talked a group of northern England inves¬ 
tors into the merits of steam traction and was given full liberty to 
carry out his plans. The locomotives on the Stockton-Darlington line 
traveled at fifteen miles per hour, the fastest rate at which human beings 
had yet moved overland. 

Railways were also built in response to other than purely industrial 
needs: specifically, the need for capitalists to invest their money. Eng¬ 
lishmen such as those who had made sizable fortunes in textiles, once 
they had paid out workers 1 wages and plowed back substantial capital 
in their factories, retained a surplus profit for which they wanted a 
decent yet reliable return. Railways provided them with the solution 
to their problem. Though by no means as reliable as had been hoped, 
railway investment proved capable of more than satisfying the capital¬ 
ists 1 demands. No sooner did the first combined passenger and goods 
service open in 1830, on the Liverpool to Manchester line, than plans 
were formulated and money pledged to extend rail systems through¬ 
out Europe, the Americas, and beyond. In 1830, there were no more 
than a few dozen miles of railway in the world. By 1840, there were 
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Railways as goods carriers 


Railways as an investment 
opportunity 


The New Railway Age. Left: Stephenson’s Rocket. A reconstruction of the rail¬ 
way engine built by George Stephenson in 1829. Right: “The Railway Jug¬ 
gernaut of 1845.” A cartoon from the English humor magazine Punch satirizing 
speculation—often financially disastrous—in railway stocks. 
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Size and scope of the 
railway construction 
industry 


The " navvies ” 


, „ 0V er 23 , 000 . The English contractor 

over 4.500 miles; by i»5 ’ but by no means the only 0ne 0 f 

Thomas Brassey, the m c ac )a, Argentina, India, and Austra. 

his kind, built railway, in Italy, Cana 

lia. . orr( »ierated industrialization generally. Not only 

The railway taom ' ^ demand for co al and for a variety 
did it increase enorm >' ., s locomo tives, carnages, signal S) 

heavy manufactured g ^ e faster from factory to salesroom 

switches; by ena^tookcoseU those goods. Quicker ^ 
railways dKre “' . . remm 0 n capital investment, money which 

““"‘■.^“"reinvested in the manufacture of more goods. Finally, 
could then be rei , it had never been before, the rail- 

byopenit^ up^he wot of such a quantity of material 

"^"-he rapid complerion of the West's industrials 


tion 


Th e building of a railway line was an undertaking on a scale mfi- 
nitriy greater than the building of a factory. Railway construction 
required capital investment beyond the capacty of any single indmd. 
ual In Britain, a factory might be worth anything from £20.000 ,0 
£200,000. The average cost of twenty-seven of the more import™ 
railway lines constructed between 1830 and 1853 was £2 million. The j 
average labor force of a factory ranged from 50 to 300. The average 
labor force of a railway, after construction, was 2,500. Because a 
railway crossed the property of a large number of individual land- 
owners, each of whom would naturally demand as much remunera¬ 
tion as he thought he could get, the planning of an efficient and eco¬ 
nomical route was a tricky and time-consuming business. The 
entrepreneur and contractor had to concern themselves not only with 
the purchase of right-of-way. They also contended with problems 
raised by the destruction of sizable portions of already existing urban 
areas, to make room for stations and switching yards. And they had to 
select a route that would be as free as possible of the hills and valleys 
that would necessitate the construction of expensive tunnels, cuts, and 
embankments. Railway-builders ran tremendous risks. Portions of 
most lines were subcontracted at fixed bids to contractors of limited 
experience. A spate of bad weather might delay construction to the 
point where builders would be lucky to bring in the finished job 
within 25 percent of their original bid. Of the thirty major contractors 
on the London to Birmingham line, ten failed completely. 

If the business of a contractor was marked by uncertainty, that 0 
the construction worker was characterized by back-breaking labor- 
The English navvies,” who built railways not only throughout Brit' 
ain but around the world, were a remarkable breed. Their name 
derived from “navigator,” a term applied to the construction workers 
on England s eighteenth-century canals. The work that they aC ' 
complished was prodigious. Because there is little friction between a 



Construction of the 
London to Birming¬ 
ham Railway, Lon¬ 
don, 1838. Thisdraw- 
ing of the building 
of retaining walls in 
a new railway cut 
evokes the chaos cre¬ 
ated by railway con¬ 
struction within ur¬ 
ban areas. 



train’s wheels and its tracks, it can transport heavy loads easily. But 
lack of friction ceases to be an advantage when a train has to climb or 
descend a grade, thereby running the risk of slippage. Hence the need 
for comparatively level roadbeds; and hence the need for laborers to 
construct those tunnels, cuts, and embankments that would keep the 
roadbeds level. Navvies worked in gangs, whose migrations through¬ 
out the countryside traced the course of railway development. They 
were a rough lot, living in temporary encampments, often with women 
who were not their wives. The Irish navvies were a particularly tough 
breed. A sign posted by local residents in Scotland in 1845 warned 
that if all the Irish navvies were not “off the ground and out of the 
country” in a week, they would be driven out “by the strength of our 
armes and a good pick shaft.” 

The magnitude of the navvies’ accomplishment was extraordinary. 

In England and in much of the rest of the world, mid-nineteenth- 
century railways were constructed almost entirely without the aid of The magnitude of the 

machinery. An assistant engineer on the London to Birmingham line, navvies' achievement 
in calculating the magnitude of that particular construction, deter¬ 
mined that the labor involved was the equivalent of lifting 25 billion 
cubic feet of earth and stone one foot high. This he compared with 
the feat of building the Great Pyramid, a task he estimated had involved 
the hoisting of some 16 billion tons. But whereas the building of the 
pyramid had required over 200,000 men and had taken twenty years, 
the construction of the London to Birmingham railway was accom¬ 
plished by 20,000 men in less than five years. Translated into individ¬ 
ual terms, a navvy was expected to move an average of twenty tons 
of earth per day. Railways were laid upon an almost infinite base of 
human muscle and sweat. 







Railway Navvies. With 0llt 
the aid of machinery, t j, 
burden of building Britain's 
railways fell on the backs of 
men such as these. 
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4. INDUSTRIALIZATION AFTER 185c 


Britain still the leader 


Continuing European 
advance 


In the years between 1850 and 1870, Britain remained very much the 
industrial giant of the West. But France, Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States assumed the position of challengers. In the iron indus¬ 
try, Britain’s rate of growth during these years was not as great as that 
of either France or Germany (5.2 percent for Britain, as against 6.7 per¬ 
cent for France and 10.2 percent for Germany). But in 1870 Britain 
was still producing half the world’s pig iron; 3.5 times as much as the 
United States, more than 4 rimes as much as Germany, and more than 
5 rimes as much as France. Although the number of cotton spindles 
increased from 5.5 to 11.5 million in the United States between 1852 
and 1861, and by significant but not as spectacular percentages in Eu¬ 
ropean countries, Britain in 1861 had 31 million spindles at work in 
comparison with France’s 5.5 million, Germany’s 2 million, Switzer¬ 
land’s 1.3 million, and Austria’s 1.8 million. 

Most of the gains experienced in Europe came as a result of continu¬ 
ing changes in those areas we have come to recognize is important for 
sustained industrial growth. The improved transportation systems 
t at resulted from the spread of railways helped encourage an increase 
jjJTkr j m °j ement goods. International monetary unions were 

* ’ an restrictions removed on international waterways such 

tion dpcil nU ^ e r e .f >russ ‘ an Z0//1 >erein, or tariff union, an organiza- 
and wasTr d ? facilltate internal free trade, was established in 1818 

Ger.Tn orindn V ^ ^ ^ -elude most ° f ^ 

with further ° Uts * de Austria. Free trade went hand in hand 

practice busin mova of barners to the freedom to enter trades and to 
pracce bus,ness unhampered by restricrive regulation. Control of 


guilds and corporations over artisan production was abolished in Aus¬ 
tria in 1859 and in most of Germany by the mid-i86os. Laws against 
usury, most of which had ceased to be enforced, were officially aban¬ 
doned in Britain, Holland, Belgium, and in many parts of Germany. 
Governmental regulation of the operation of mines was surrendered 
by the Prussian state in the 1850s, freeing entrepreneurs to develop 
resources as they saw fit. The formation of investment banks pro¬ 
ceeded apace, encouraged by an important increase in the money 
supply, and therefore an easing of credit, following the opening of the 
California gold fields in 1849. 

A further reason for increased European production was the grow¬ 
ing trade in raw materials. Wool and hides imported from Australia 
helped diminish the consequences of the cotton shortage suffered after 
the outbreak of the United States Civil War and the Union blockade 
of the American South. Other importations—guano from the Pacific, 
vegetable oils from Africa, pyrites (sulfides) from Spain—stimulated 
the scale of food production and both altered and increased the manu¬ 
facture of soap, candles, and finished textiles. Finally, discoveries of 
new sources of coal, particularly in the Pas-de-Calais region of France 
and in the Ruhr valley in Germany, had dramatic repercussions. Pro¬ 
duction of coal in France rose from 4.4 million to 13.3 million tons be¬ 
tween 1850 and 1869; during the same years, German production 
increased from 4.2 million to 23.7 million tons. 

By 1870 Europe had by no means turned its back on agriculture. 
Fifty percent of France’s labor force remained on farms. Agricultural 
laborers were the single largest occupational category in Britain dur¬ 
ing the 1860s. Great stretches of the Continent—Spain, southern Italy, 
eastern Europe—were almost untouched by the Industrial Revolution. 
And in the industrialized countries, much work was still accomplished 
in tiny workshops or at home. Yet if Europe was by no means wholly 
industrial, it was far and away the most industrially advanced portion 
of the globe—and not by accident. In order to maintain its position of 
producer to the world, Europe, and Britain particularly, made certain 
that no other areas stood a chance to compete. Europe used its eco¬ 
nomic and, when necessary, its military strength to ensure that the 
world remained divided between the producers of manufactured 
goods—Europe itself—and suppliers of the necessary raw materials— 
everyone else. Often this arrangement suited those in other parts of 
the world who made their money by providing the raw materials that 
fueled the European economy. Cotton-growers in the southern 
United States, sugar-growers in the Caribbean, wheat-growers in the 
Ukraine—all remained content with arrangements as dictated by the 
industrialized West. Those countries which expressed their discon¬ 
tent—Egypt, for example, which in the 1830s attempted to establish 
its own cotton textile industry—were soon put in their place by a 
show of force. Western Europeans, believing in their right to indus¬ 
trial leadership in the world, saw nothing wrong with employing sol¬ 
diers, if they had to, to make others understand their destiny. 

\ 
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Chapter zj 


CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIAL¬ 
IZATION: URBANIZATION 
AND CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 



What Art was to the ancient world. Science is to the modern: The distinc¬ 
tive faculty. In the minds of men the useful has succeeded the beautiful. 
Yet rightly understood, Manchester is as great a human exploit as Athens. 


—Benjamin Disraeli, Coningsby 


T he Industrial Revolution was more than an important event 
in the economic and technological history of the West. It 
helped to reshape the patterns of life for men and women, first 
in Britain, then in Europe and America, and eventually throughout 
much of the world. By increasing the scale of production, the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution brought about the factory system, which in turn 
compelled the migration of millions from the countryside and small 
towns into cities. Once in those cities, men and women had to learn a 
new way of life, and learn it quickly: how to discipline themselves to 
the factory whistle and survive in a slum, if they were first-generation 
urban workers; how to manage a workforce and achieve respectable 
prominence for themselves in the community, if they were business¬ 
men and their wives. One particular lesson that industrialization and 
urbanization taught was that of class consciousness. Men and women, 
to a far greater degree than heretofore, began to perceive themselves as 
part of a class with interests of its own, and in opposition to the inter¬ 
ests of men and women in other classes. 

We shall examine this range of social and cultural changes as they 
occurred during the first fifty years or so of the nineteenth century, 
after looking briefly first at the condition of the bulk of the popula- 
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Consequences of Industrialization 


Population patterns 


Wretched rural conditions 


tion, which, despite industrialization, remained on the land. ${ n 
Industrial Revolution came first to Britain, our focus will be 
country. Yet the pattern set by the British was one that w as re 
to a great extent in other European countries, as industrialization^ 
to them in time. Caill « 


i. PEOPLE ON THE LAND 

The dramatic story of the growth of industrialization and urbanizat' 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that, in 1850, the populate 100 
Europe was still overwhelmingly a peasant population. Whil • 
England, by 1830, a sizable minority lived in towns and cities 1 ^ 
where society remained predominantly or overwhelmingly rU j a j j 
France and Italy, 60 percent lived in the country; in Prussia, over ° 
percent; in Spain, over 90 percent; in Russia, over 95 percent. Den/ 0 
graphic pressures which helped produce chaos in the cities, likew'°' 
caused severe hardship in the countryside.The populations of the 
dominantly agricultural nations lept forward with chose that w«' 
industrializing. The population of Europe as a whole, estimated 
roughly at 187 million by 1800, had risen to 274 million by i8< 0 In 
Britain, with its comparatively high standard of living, the numbers 
increased from 16 million to 27 million. Yet the rural Irish, despite 
■tar penodic famines, increased too, from 5,5 to 8 million, an/the 
Russians from 39 to 60 million, in the same period. The causes of this 
continuing population explosion remain as obscure as do those of the 

adtLl n r £ y d' A f t the *** nK dKW - 3 "■*. P-umabt 

and .r^mduc 1 if 8C ’ impr ° ved technology, 

but whether beranc P r u- ” rate In most countries increased, 
mJSX o Tf a d h,gh c r incidence of marriages, « 

potendal family wage earners "histo ^ pa 5 ents to P roduce mote 
with any certainty ’ mns ^ ave ^ een una ble to discover 

Whatever the reasons f u 

remained such as to make the lift P°P ulatlon increase, conditions 
Europe seldom more.than hi u P oorer rural inhabitants of 

ployment, and hence poverty 3 ’ • ver P 0 P u i at ion brought underem- 
produced a bare subsistence nJT KS .^ n ’ Mi 11 * 0 ™ of tiny holdings 
harvested by hand. Ccnditin ^ ^ t ^ at ' ^ armers still sowed and 
whenever there was a bad harvest areas deteriorated sharply 
U anty - ^e average daily dier f ’ ^ W3S continuing reg- 
mrght amount to no more than t 30 e ? tlre famiIy in a “good” year 
? a h° u t 3 ,ooo calories. Hunger W f ° f ^ ree P oun ds of bread—a total 
emic disease were still commrin 0 ^ near-star vation—as well as epi- 
3r °Piiving if one dignify °^ CUrrences - The result was a stan- 

dignify the condition with that name-that 




for many rural inhabitants of many areas in Europe actually declined 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, although not enough to 
reverse general population growth. Governments in some countries 
attempted to solve the related problems of population pressure and 
impoverishment by passing laws raising the age of marriage. In some 
of the states of southern and western Germany, as well as in Austria, 
men were forbidden to marry before the age of thirty, and were also 
required to prove their ability to support a family. 

Even had such laws acted as an effective curb on population 
growth—which, in the main, they did not—they would nevertheless 
have failed to prevent the rural stresses that resulted from the continu¬ 
ing spread of agricultural capitalism. The pace of this change varied 
across Europe; it was furthest advanced in England and Prussia. 
Wherever landed proprietors determined to meet increased demand 
for food by farming large areas as a capital investment, they imposed a 
series of transformations that were bound to affect the lives of agricul¬ 
tural laborers. First, land must be made a negotiable commodity. It 
must not, therefore, be tied to ancient customs which clouded its 
title—as was the case, for example, with common land, to which the 
poor within a community might have some right of access or cultiva¬ 
tion. Second, land must be in the hands of those with capital enough 
to improve it, in order to make of it a profitable investment. It must 
be enclosed—“regulated” was the term in Prussia—so that, as we have 
seen, it could be properly fertilized and drained, or, if it was grazing 
land, so that breeds might be scientifically improved without fear of 
mongrelization. Finally, a mobile force of agricultural laborers must 
be available to work at the capitalists’ behest. They must not be “tied” 
to a particular piece of land, either through systems of customary rights 
or bondage. They must be free to go where they were told to go, to 
work whatever land would bring most profit to its owners. 

These requirements, as they were imposed, produced dislocation 
and hardship. In Scotland, workers were cleared from land which they 
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Interior of an English Farm 
Laborer’s Cottage, 1846. Note 
the wooden crate used as an 
infant s cradle. 
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had farmed as tenants, in order to provide pasturage f 0 
' profitable sheep. In Germany, those serfs emancipated by % 
minded government in 1807 were compelled to forfeit son 3 
tween a third to a half of their land in return for their freed ^ W ” ere b c . 
who were able to retain small holdings were in most cases n ° m ’ 
sell out to larger landholders. Not all landlords were^ 511 ^ 10 
“Model” improvers among the wealthiest of the English 1 
adjusted to capitalist competition without entirely forswc • °' V|ler s 
tional responsibilities. They built houses for tenants and labo"** 
provided them with schools and churches. In eastern Euro^’ an<i 
were among the Prussian landlords (Junkers) pietists who^k ^ 
edged obligations to their tenants as well as to the market aC * n °' v l' 
The speed with which agricultural change occurred in vari 
of Europe depended upon the nature of particular govern ^ 
Those more sympathetic to new capitalist impulses facili^T*' 
transfer and reorganization of land by means of enabling leg! |„■*' 
They encouraged the elimination of small farms and an i„„‘ 
arger, more efficient units of producrion. In England, over haTu 
total area of the country, excluding waste land was com™ 7 , 
tales ofa thousand acres or more. In Spain the form F ^ 
capitalism fluctuated with the political tenor of ° f ’gncultural 
with the coming of a libera, ^ '*?* 

encouraging the free transfer of land- with I! 8 Came a Ia * 

ism in 1823 came a repeal of the l aw ’d h th restoratIon of absolut- 

least affected by agricEtoml Aa^in th“ ftm haT ft* ?*“* 
century. There land was workpH j„ ,, * half of the nineteenth 

landowners possessed over half a ° C ^ S ’ SOme t ^ ie largest 

tion of the serfs in the 1860s landn 100 aCres ' ^ntil t ^ e emancipa- 

dent peasant populations for’as much a s'sclerTf ^ ° f depen ' 
same nme, manorial serfdom whirk h , [ da y s P er week. At the 
men, women, and children to ^ 0Und hundreds of thousands of 
hibited the use of land as a neenci kT ” estates / or generations, pro- 
vented the development of agriculti C ^ 0mmodlt y an d therefore pre- 
despite the fact that manorial! ^ha^ enter P reneurshi P- In France, 
ton, there was no rapid movemp t een abolished by the revolu- 

mg. An army of peasant proprietor" ? Ward lar S e “Scale capitalist farm- 
democratic constitution contW^ benefidari es ofthejacobins 1 

inT d 0 THefaCtthat Fra nce suffered f° . W °^ the SmalJ farms the y 
" h , e l840s - than did other Eurot^ ^ ^ a 8 ricultu ral distress, even 

than T m ^ radon m France from th” COUntdeS) an d the fact that there 
step ? u was in Germany and F t0 the <*y a "d overseas 

Its me °k C ^* S rUrd ^°wer middle * nd> are mar ks of the general 

tta? mb* 5 were content To f arm SS ? itself on the land ' 

vener r Va ?°, n > and > indeed ^ ^ ^ °PP°sed agricul- 

elements fn F ** revoluti °n, they were generall y- Despite their 
European society. y am ong the most conservative 





Rural populations, despite their isolation from urban centers, found 
themselves directly affected by the events of the Industrial Revolution. 
Factories brought about a decline in cottage industry and a consequent 
loss of vital income, especially during winter months. Improved com¬ 
munication networks not only afforded rural populations a keener sense 
of events and opportunities elsewhere, but also made it possible for 
governments to intrude upon the lives of these men and women to a 
degree previously impossible. Central bureaucracies now found it eas¬ 
ier to collect taxes from the peasantry, and to conscript its sons into 
their armies. 

Country people responded with sporadic violence against these and 
other harsh intrusions upon their lives. In southern England in the late 
1820s, small farmers joined forces to burn barns and hayricks in pro¬ 
test to the introduction of threashing machines, a symbol of the new 
agricultural capitalism. They masked and otherwise disguised them¬ 
selves, riding out at night under the banner of their mythical leader, 
“Captain Swing.” Their raids were preceded by anonymous threats 
such as the one received by a large-scale farmer in the county of Kent: 
“Pull down your threshing machine or else [expect] fire without delay. 
We are five thousand men |a highly inflated figure] and will not be 
stopped.” Other major rural disturbances occurred in Ireland, Silesia, 
and Galicia in the 1830s and 1840s, and indeed, to a lesser degree, right 
across Europe. In no country, however, was the agrarian population 
a united political force. Those who owned land, those who leased it 
as tenants, and those who worked it as laborers had interests as differ¬ 
ent from each other as from those of the urban populations. 


2. URBANIZATION AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

If the countryside continued to hold the bulk of Europe’s population 
in the years between 1800 and 1850, the growth of cities nevertheless 
remains one of the most important facts in the social history of that 
period. Cities grew in size and number once the steam engine made it 
practical to bring together large concentrations of men, women, and 
children to work in factories. Previously, workshops had been located 
throughout the countryside, close to the water power that provided 
the primary means of operating machinery. Steam engines freed 
entrepreneurs from their dependence on water power and allowed them 
to consolidate production in large cities. In cities, transportation was 
more accessible than in the countryside. Hence it was less costly to 
import raw materials and ship out finished goods. Workers were more 
readily available in cities, as well, attracted as they were in large num¬ 
bers in the hope—often false—of finding steady work at higher wages 
than those paid agricultural laborers. Industrialization was not the only 
reason for the growth of cities in the early nineteenth century, how- 
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Women and Boys Fetching Wa¬ 
ter from a Standpipe in Fry - 
ingpan Alley, London. Not 
until the beginning of the 
twentieth century did ma¬ 
jor European cities begin 
to provide poorer residents 
with an adequate water sup¬ 
ply. 
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jrcea ciues iu cAp<mu .i on 

In the ten years between 1831 and 1841 London’s pop u i at : 
by 130,000, Manchester’s by 70,000. Paris increased by 120 ^ 

tween 1841 and 1846. Vienna grew by 125,000 from 1827 to 18°°°.^' 
a city of 400,000. Berlin had as large a population by 184$ 4 7 ’^o 
increased by 180,000 since 1815. The primary result in these a' ,3 n 8 
fast-growing centers was dreadful overcrowding. Con °^ et 
lagged far behind population growth. In Vienna, though pod^- 011 
rose 42 percent during the twenty years before 1847, the j PU at *°n 
housing was only 11.5 percent. In many of the larger cities ifl 
new, working men and women lived in lodging houses, ap a ° f ^ 
families left behind in the country. The poorest workers in ^ 
European cities dwelt in wretched basement rooms, often witho ^ 311 
light or drainage. Governments did their best to encourage emi ^ ^ 
to ease the overcrowding, the majority of emigrants relocating [^1? 
Americas. Emigration from England rose from 57 000 in 18 he 
90,000 m 1840, to 280,000 in 1850. Ireland, in the early years lrl° 
mneteenth century, witnessed the departure of over 1.5 million hrf 
the great potato famine of 1846, which increased the flow to a floodT 
that year, approximately three out of every four acres of potatoes i” 

ighted. Over 1 million died between 18415 to 1851 either from ' 
*em n pr:; a t S „ fee,° f tMr ^ which 5 

weTe*m^ce "ath ^ ’T ^ ^ T 

middle classes moved a &r a The 

vea as tar as possible from disease and factory 











smoke, leaving the poorest members of the community isolated and a 
prey to the sickness which ravaged working-class sections. Cholera, 
typhus, and tuberculosis were natural predators in areas without ade¬ 
quate sewerage facilities and fresh water, and over which smoke from 
factories, railroads, and domestic chimneys hung heavily. A local 
committee appointed to investigate conditions in the British manufac¬ 
turing town of Huddersfield—not by any means the worst of that 
country s urban centers reported that there were large areas without 
paving, sewers, or drains, “where garbage and filth of every descrip¬ 
tion are left on the surface to ferment and rot; where pools of stagnant 
water are almost constant; where dwellings adjoining are thus neces¬ 
sarily caused to be of an inferior and even filthy description; thus where 
disease is engendered, and the health of the whole town perilled.” 
Measures were gradually adopted by successive governments in an 
attempt to cure the worst of these ills, if only to prevent the spread of 
catastrophic epidemics. Legi'slation was designed to rid cities of their 
worst slums by tearing them down, and to improve sanitary condi¬ 
tions by supplying both water and drainage. Yet by 1850, these proj¬ 
ects had only just begun. Paris, perhaps better supplied with water 
than any European city, had enough for no more than two baths per 
capita per year; in London, human waste remained uncollected in 
250,000 domestic cesspools; in Manchester, no more than a third of 
the dwellings were equipped with toilets of any sort. 

Conditions such as these are important evidence in the debate which 
has occupied historians for the past several decades. The question is: 
Did the standard of living rise or fall in Europe during the first half 
century of the Industrial Revolution? One school, the “optimists,” 
argues that workers shared in the more general increase in living stan¬ 
dards which occurred throughout Europe from 1800 onward. A var¬ 
iation on this optimistic theme maintains that whatever the hardships 
workers were compelled to suffer during the period of intense indus¬ 
trialization after 1800, they represent the necessary and worthwhile 
price society had to pay before it could “take off” into a period of 
“sustained economic growth.” Sacrifices, in terms of standard of liv¬ 
ing, were required to permit accumulation of a capital base sufficient 
to guarantee economic expansion and an eventual level of general 
prosperity higher than any civilization had hitherto achieved. Other 
historians insist that such an analysis encourages one to ignore the 
evidence of physical squalor and psychological disruption that men, 
women, and children suffered as they provided the statistical “base” 
for future economic historians’ abstract calculations. 

The debate is hampered by an absence of reliable evidence about 
wage levels, hours of work, and cost of living. Some skilled workers 
within the new factories, along with some artisans in older trades as 
yet unaffected by industrialization, appear to have benefited from a 
slight rise in wages and a decline in living costs. But regional vari- 
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Wentworth Street by Gustav Dore. The artis 
much concerned with the overcrowding S q ^ 
which resulted from early industrialization 0 ' 
London. n 111 


ables. along with a constantly fluctuating demand for labor in all 
countries, suggest that the more lowly paid, unskilled worker, whethn 
in England or on the Continent, led a thoroughly precarious exis¬ 
tence. Textile workers in England, if guaranteed something like full 
employment, could theoretically earn enough to support a family. Such 
was not the case in Switzerland, however, where similar work paid 
only half what was necessary, or in Saxony, where a large portion of 

2 JTn 10n rj ap P arentl y dependent upon either poor reliefer 
these vm ^ ° • e . mosc depressing features of working-class life in 
occurrences KS Economic depressions were common 

a time with W en 1 ^ppened, workers were laid off for weeks at 
Half the work* -0 S ^ Stem . °. unemployment insurance to sustain them, 
work in re ", 8 *7 T of England’s industrial cities were outer' 
particularlv^ard^ 77 85 ’°°° went relief in ,840. One 

re ?r ed 3o - oo ° out of4 r 

of those whose skills had h 44 ‘ i N ° r should °ne overlook the phghi 
weavers being the most ee " re pl ace d by machinery—the hand-loom 
ing town of Bolton a hand f CXamples - In the English manufactur- 

about three shillings per week hTr C ° Uld eam n ° m ° re 

mated it took at lead- »■* i at a ^ me w hen experts esti # 

above the poverty line things a week to keep a family offi ve 
if they did not starve to d * t* oppa y’ workers were fortunate 
percent of their income on fold fr?^^ t0 Spend som ething like ft 
the average worker decline ’ , 6 per ca Pl ta meat consumption 0 
early nineteenth century t0 a ^° Ut f ° rty P ound s per year in th e 





Such figures make the optimists’ generalizations hard to counte- q 7 c 

nance. Figures of whatever sort fail to take into account the stress that * -- 

urban factory life extracted from the workers. Even workers making The the Urban Midd,e 

thirty shillings a week might well wonder if they were “better off,” C,ass 

forced as they were to come to terms with the factory disciplines and 
living conditions imposed upon them. Though most of those who The quality of life 
moved into factory towns—and of the more than 3 million men, 
women, and children living in England’s sixty'largest towns and cities 
in 1850, less than half had been born there—migrated but a short dis¬ 
tance from their place of birth, the psychological distance they trav¬ 
eled was tremendous. These qualitative factors, admittedly difficult to 
assess, must be weighed along with more easily quantifiable evidence 
before reaching any conclusion as to the increased standard of living 
in early—nineteenth-century cities. Whether or not life in cities was 
pleasant or ghastly, however, it was, for rapidly increasing numbers, 
a fact of life. Once we examine that life we will better understand the 
full impact of industrialization and urbanization upon those who first 
experienced it. 


3. THE LIFE OF THE URBAN MIDDLE CLASS 


The urban middle class which emerged during this period was by no 
means one homogeneous unit, in terms of occupation or income. In a 
general category that includes merchant princes and humble shop¬ 
keepers, subdivisions are important. The middle class included fami¬ 
lies of industrialists, such as the Peels (cotton) in England and, at a 


Soup Kitchen Run by 
Quakers, Manchester, Eng¬ 
land, 1862. Enterprises 
of this sort, which doled 
out charity “indiscrim¬ 
inately”—that is, with¬ 
out investigating the re¬ 
cipient’s character — 
were condemned by 
many members of the 
middle class as encourag¬ 
ing the “worst” elements 
— idlers and loafers — 
among the poor. 
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chain from the steamship The 
Great Western. 
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later period, the Krupps (iron) in Germany. It included f manciers 
the internationally famed Rothschilds, and, on a descending Sca , ** 
wealth and power, bankers and capitalists throughout the * 
money markets of Europe: London, Brussels, Pans, Berlin. i t ° r 
eluded entrepreneurs like Thomas Brasscy, the British railway ^ ' 
nate, and John Wilkinson, the English ironmaster, who had hi m A 
buried in an iron coffin, and technicians, like the engineer" I samb 
Kingdom Brunei, designer of the steamship The Great Western \ 
included bureaucrats, in growing demand when governments b eRa ' 
to regulate the pace and direction of industrialization, and to ameH o n 
rate its harshest social and economic results. It included those in t |, c ' 
already established professions—in law particularly, as lawyers 
their expertise to the service of industrialists. It included the armies of 
managers and clerks necessary to the continuing momentum of i n d Us , 
trial and financial expansion, and the equally large army of merchants 
and shopkeepers necessary to supply the wants of an increasingly 
affluent urban middle-class population. Finally, it included the famj. 
lies of all those who lived their lives in the various subcategories we 
have listed. 

Movement within these ranks was often possible, in the course of 
one or two generations. Movement from the working class into the 
middle class, however, was far less common. Most middle-class suc¬ 
cesses originated within the middle class—the children of farmers, 
skilled artisans, or professionals. Upward mobility was almost impos¬ 
sible without education; education was an expensive, if not unattaina¬ 
ble luxury for the children of a laborer. Careers open to talents, that 
goal achieved by the French Revolution, frequently meant middle- 
class jobs for middle-class young men who could pass exams. The ex¬ 
amination system was an important path for ascendancy within gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucracies. If passage from working class to middle class 
W ?j ?. ot common, neither was the equally difficult social journey from 
e c ass to aristocratic, landed society. This was particularly the 
case on t e ontinent, where the division between noble and com- 
moner had traditionally been most pronounced. In Britain, mobility ' 
families eas ^ er ' CMdren from wealthy upper-middle-class 
and univercV^ WC ^f 3S oc casionally they were, to elite schools 
for a c " e ? S ’ ^ lf ^ left the commercial or industrial world 
son of a Livern P ° U1CS ’ I i ni8ht effect the change. William Gladstone, 
serves of vT T"*™’ 3ttended the “elusive educational pre¬ 
married a LmerF^ Tu boardlng sc hool, and Oxford University, 

Prime minister of Engird Grenvi " e famiiy ' and be °2 

rule in Britain anrt r • Y Gladstone was an exception to the 

men,, whe” it'“cnrmd'LT «> <■* Continent. Move- 

Nevertheless the Fn’ ° ln . ess s P ecta cular degrees, 
the belief that it was nn ii” middle class helped sustain itself with 

pluck, and serious devoriT * C ° 8Ct a ^ ead hy means of intelligence, 
devotion to work. The Englishman Samuel Smil*. 




Young Gentlemen, 1834. It was to models such 
as tfifiSfc' that the young men of the middle class 
aspired. 



in his extraordinarily successful how-to-succeed book Self Help, 
preached a gospel dear to the middle class. “The spirit of self-help 
is the root of all genuine growth in the individual,” Smiles wrote. Self-help 
“Exhibited in the lives of many, it constitutes the true source of national 
vigor and strength.” Although Smiles’s gospel declared that anyone 
willing to exert himself.could rise to a position of responsibility and 
personal profit, however, and although some men actually did so, the 
notion remained no more than myth for the great majority. 

Seriousness of purpose was reflected in the middle-class devotion to 
the ideal of family and home. A practical importance attached to the 
institution of the family in those areas in England, France, and Ger- Family and home 
many where sons, sons-in-law, nephews, and cousins were expected 
to assume responsibility in family firms when it came their turn. Yet 
. the worship of family more often ignored those practical considera¬ 
tions and assumed the proportions of sacred belief. Away from the 
business and confusion of the world, sheltered behind^olid masonry 
and amid the solid comfort of their ornate furnishings^ middle-class 
fathers retired each evening to enjoy the fruits of their daily labors. 

Inside the home, life was enclosed in a hierarchical and ritualistic sys¬ 
tem under which the husband and father was master. His wife was 
called his help-mate, and very occasionally within the middle class— 
especially in France—a wife might serve* as shopkeeper or business 
associate with her husband. Far more frequently, however, a middle- 
class wife was treated by her spouse as a kind of superior servant. Her 
task was to keep the household functioning smoothly and harmoni¬ 
ously. She maintained the accounts and directed the activities of the 
servants—usually two or three women. Called in Victorian England 






Left: A Salon in Vienna, 1830s. A representation of middle-class home life on the 
Continent. Right: A Victorian Family at Tea, 1860s 


Queen Victoria as 
prototype 


the “Angel in the House,” the middle-class woman was!:responsible 
for the moral education of her children. Yet she probably spent no 
more than two or three hours a day at most with her offspring. Until 
sent to school, they were placed in the custody of a nursemaid or 
governess. Much of a middle-class woman’s day was spent in the 
company of other women from similar households. An elaborate set 
of social customs involving “calls” and “at homes” was established in 
uropean middle-class society. Women were not expected to improve 
eir min s. ey were not expected to be the intellectual companions 

canon Ra n her- they were encouraged to be dabblers, edu- 

IT, y f COn ? ting of iMe more beyond reading and 

language, e ra bel&h?d°wi* l^oni hTd^ 7 ’ hiS ‘° ry ' ^ 

l°b singing, or piano-playing. 8 ' Pa!n ' lng ” WatCrC °’ 

to make her sdem asccn< l e( l the British throne in 1837, labored 

the feminine middk-chss vinuej 7 almost st °IW—P ublic image reflect 
deity. Her court wa« S °^ mora ^ probity and dutiful domes- 

a marked contrast to that^fh Y P ro P er an d preeminently bourgeois, 
unbuttoned wa^had s th T? ^ IV ’ ^ose ^shly 3 " d 
Though possessing an im ^ C ^° r hfe a generation before, 
curb it indeSe "0 h PCnOUS Victoda trained herself-to 

respectable husband Prinrl I Aik 1SterS ,- and ^ er P u blic-spirited, ultra- 
cessful queen because she e k ° P ^axe-Coburg. She was a suc- 

class, whose triumph she seem 1 H° led . l h e tr aits dearest to the middle 

we have come to call Victorian ^ e ^ ltorn * Ze and whose habits of mind 





































Middle-class wives were indoctrinated to believe that they were 
superior to their husbands in one area only. A wife was “the better 
half” of a middle-class marriage because she was deemed pure—the 
untainted Vestal of the hearth, unsullied by cares of the world outside 
her home, and certainly untouched by those sexual desires which 
marked her husband, her natural moral inferior. A wife’s charge was 
to encourage her husband’s “higher nature.” She must never respond 
to his sexual advances with equal passion; passion was, for her, a pre¬ 
sumed impossibility. (Victoria, who gave birth to nine children, referred 
to sexual intercourse as “the shadow side” of marriage.) She must 
persuade her husband to seek, through love of home and family, a 
substitute for the baser instincts with which nature had unhappily 
endowed the male. Should she fail, she must accept the fact of her 
“failure” as she was bound to accept the rest of her life: uncomplain¬ 
ingly. That she often did fail was evidenced by the brisk trade in pros¬ 
titution that flourished in nineteenth-century cities. In all European 
cities, prostitutes solicited openly. At mid-century the number of 
prostitutes in Vienna was estimated to be 15,000; in Paris, where pros¬ 
titution was a licensed trade, 50,000; in London, 80,000. London 
newspaper reports of the 1850s catalogued the vast underworld of 
prostitutes and their followers: those who operated out of “lodging 
houses” run by unsavory entrepreneurs whose names—Swindling Sal, 
Lushing Loo—suggest their general character; the retinue of pro¬ 
curers, pimps, panderers, and “fancy men” who made the lives of 
common prostitutes little better than slavery; the relatively few “prima 
donnas” who enjoyed the protection of rich, upper-middle-class lov¬ 
ers, who entertained lavishly and whose wealth allowed them to move 
on the fringes of more respectable high society. The heroines of Alex- 
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Prince Albert and Queen Victoria. In 
this photograph by Roger Fenton 
the royal couple is depicted not 
as monarch and consort but as a 
conventional upper-middle-class 
married couple. 
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a „dre Dumas's novel La Dame aax Camilles, and of Giuseppe V<» 
"Z La Traviata —“the lost one'-were prototypes of women of .o' 


sort 


If a middle-class wife should herself succumb to "unwomJ 
desires” and be discovered to have doneso, she could expect noth;.* 
less than complete social banishment. The law tolerated a husba J 
infidelity and at all times respected a husband s rights both to his wift . 
person and to her property. It made quick work of an “unfaithful 
wife granting to her husband whatever he might desire in terms of 
divorce, property, and custody, to make him amends for the personal 
wrongs and embarrassments he had suffered at the hands of hj s * 


“unnatural” spouse. 

Middle-class family rituals helped to sustain this hierarchy. Daily 
meals, with the father at the head of the table, were cooked and 
brought to each place by servants, who were a constant reminder of 
the family’s social position. Family vacations were a particularly nine- 
teenth-century middle-class invention. Thanks to the advent of the 
railways, excursions of one or two weeks to the mountains or to the 
seashore were available to families of even moderate means. Entrepre¬ 
neurs built large, ornate hotels, adorned with imposing names— 
Palace, Beau Rivage, Excelsior—and attracted middle-class customers 
by offering them on a grander scale exactly the same sort of comfort¬ 
able and sheltered existence they enjoyed at home. 

The houses and furnishings of the middle class were an expression 
of the material security the middle class valued. Solidly built, heavily 
decorated, they proclaimed the financial worth and social respect¬ 
ability of those who dwelt within. In provincial cities they were often 


The Middle Class at Leisure. The “morning lounge” at Biarritz, a French resort 
on the Atlantic coast. 






















Apartment Living in Paris. This print 
shows that on the Continent rich and 
poor often lived in the same build¬ 
ings, the rich on the lower floors, the 
poor at the top. This sort of residen¬ 
tial mixing was unknown in Britain. 
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free-standing “villas.” In London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, they 
might be rows of five- or six-story townhouses, or large apartments. 

Whatever particular shape they took, they were built to last a long Houses 
time. The rooms were certain to be crowded with furniture, art ob¬ 
jects, carpets, and wall hangings. Chairs, tables, cabinets, and sofas 
might be of any or all periods; no matter, so long as they were 
adorned with their proper complement of fringe, gilt, or other or¬ 
namentation. The size of the rooms, the elegance of the furniture, the 
number of servants, all depended, of course, on the extent of one’s in¬ 
come. A bank clerk did not live as elegantly as a bank director. Yet in 
all likelihood both lived in obedience to the same set of standards and 
aspirations. And that obedience helped bind them, despite the dif¬ 
ferences in their material way of life, to the same class. 

The European middle class had no desire to confront the unpleasant 
urban by-products of its own success. Members of the middle class 







































































































































The Paris Opera. An exterior v - 
of the Opera. Designed by ^ 
Gamier, it was constructed 
tween 1861 and 1875 . This 
diose display of wealth and id 
epitomized the taste of the ned 
dustrial middle class. ltK 


Cities and the middle class 


Ranks within the working 
class 


saw to it that they lived apart from the unpleasant sights and smells of 
industrialization. Their residential areas, usually built to the west of 
the cities, out of the path of the prevailing breeze, and therefore of in. 
dustrial pollution, were havens from the congestion for which they 
were primarily responsible. When the members of the middle class 
rode into the urban centers they took care to do so over avenues lined 
with respectable shops, or across railway embankments that lifted 
them above monotonous working-class streets en route to their desti¬ 
nation. Yet the middle class, though it turned its face from what it did 
not want to see, did not turn from the city. Middle-class men and 
women celebrated the city as their particular creation and the sourceoi 
their profits. They even praised its smoke—as a sign of prosperity— sc 
long as they did not have to breathe it night and day. For the mosi 
part, it was they who managed their city’s affairs. And it was they 
who provided new industrial cities with their proud architectural 
landmarks: city halls, stock exchanges, opera houses. These weredif 
new cathedrals of the industrial age, proclamations of a triumphaiUr- 
middle class. 


K . 




4 - THE LIFE OF THE URBAN WORKING CLASS 


St 


Like the middle class, the working class was divided into various 
subgroups and categories, determined in this case by skill, wages, arf 
workplace. The working class included skilled workers in crafts that 
jn r h! j Ce ? timeS glassblowing and cabinetmaking, for example-J’ 
oev t inH 7a T ChaniCS equally skilled in new industrial techm* 
and chi dri Ud t thC T n Wh ° buUt textile machinery and the wort*) 
whoteth7 ° k - U . induded the -en, women, and chil^ 

countless millio^ h /u mines 3nd c l uarr i es - And it included d 
porters cleaning W 0 a ored at unskilled jobs—dock workers, c ° s 
P ters, cleaning women, and the like. The nature of workers’ e*i 
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rienccs naturally varied, depending upon where they worked, where 
they lived, and, above all, how much they earned. A skilled textile 
worker lived a life far different from that of ditch digger, the former 
able to afford the food, shelter, and clothing necessary for a decent 
existence, the latter so busy trying to keep himself and his family alive 
that he would have little time to think about anything but the source 
of their next meal. 

Some movement from the ranks of the unskilled to the skilled was 
possible, if children were provided, or provided themselves, with at 
least a rudimentary education. Yet education was considered by many 
parents a luxury, especially since children could be put to work at an 
early age to supplement a family s meager earnings. There was move¬ 
ment from skilled to unskilled also, as technological change—the in¬ 
troduction of the power loom, for example—drove highly paid work¬ 
ers into the ranks of the unskilled and destitute. Further variations 
within the working class were the result of the fact that though more 
men, women, and children were every year working in factories, the 
majority still labored either in workshops or at home. These varia¬ 
tions mean that we cannot speak of a common European working- 
class experience during the years from 1800 to 1850. The life we 
shall be describing was most typical of English workers, during the 
first half century of their exposure to industrialization. Only in the 
years 1850—1900 did continental workers undergo to anything like the 
same extent, this harsh process of urban acclimatization. 

Life in industrial cities was, for almost all workers, uncomfortable 
at best and unbearably squalid at worst. Workers and their families 
lived in housing that failed to answer the needs of its inhabitants. In 
older cities single-family dwellings were' broken up into apartments of 
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Housing 


Left: An Urban Courtyard in London. Right: A Working-Class Tenement in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Courtyards such as these were frequently the only available 
dumping grounds for household sewage and garbage. 
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often no more than one r- llt Jltw manufacm • 

- ters, rows of tiny houses, located close by smoking f act . r,n 8 c% 

Consequences of Industrialization ^ back-to-back, thereby eliminating any cross-ventilati 0n S ’ N 

for gardens. Whether housing was old or new, it was general^ Spac « 
built. Old buildings were allowed by landlords to fall j nt0 l p0 °rly 
new houses, constructed of cheap material, decayed quickl 1S ^ Pait; 
often came from an outdoor tap, shared by several houses an/’rf- *** 
to an outdoor toilet. Crowding was commonplace. Famil’ Jacent 
many as eight lived in two or, at the most, three rooms. A ne^ ° f ^ 
account from the 1840s noted that in Leeds, a textile center i n WSpapet 
Britain, an “ordinary” worker’s house contained no more'tha^ 
square feet, and that in most cases those houses were “crammed l* ' 5 ° 
to suffocation with human beings both day and night.” When ^ 
1850, governments began to rid cities of some of their worsts! ^ 
many working-class men and women discovered that T 5 ' 
“improvement” meant relocation into dreary “model” tene * ^ 
whose amenities were matched by their barracklike anonymity— 
removal from one dilapidated structure to another in the wake rf 
clearance scheme—rthe nineteenth century called it “ventilation”— th* 
replaced ancient, overcrowded housing with a more sanitary— an j 
for the landlord, more profitable—railway switching yard. 

The life of working-class wives and mothers was hard. Lack of chean 
contraceptive devices and a belief that these devices were immonl 
helped to keep women pregnant through most of their childbearing 
years thus endangering their general health and adding to the burde 
of their hves. Wives were usually handed a portion of the weekly 

clofh e e P the k fl by i their h u SbandS ’ 3nd Were ex P ected ^ house, feed, and 
was a constant ' y ^7 HCtle they Were § lven - Their daily life 

in a tinv n ^ cIeanin g> shopping, and washing- 

rely as L th ^ en ° Ugh m ° ney ’ Hou sewives could not 

food Instead 77 ntry ’ ° n tbe * r own g ar dens to help supply them with 
cheap T'* 0 marketS and catered » thdr needs with 

Formaldehyde was 'added'to m^lk r ° tten ’ ° r dangerous l y iterated. 

was mixed into sugar Fine h k t0 prevent s P 0lIa g e - Pounded rice 
woman’s problemc town earth was introduced into cocoa. A 

work, and P the!eL had of course, when she had to 

she was sail expected » perform' “ aCCOmplish the hoUS£h0ld 

women were v n> 

dren—in factories dur/ 0 grow ‘ n 8 numbers—along with chil- 
labored at home or in sml/vJ n / n ^ teenth (< century. Yet many more 
to be called—for wremh At , or ^ s ^°P s —“sweatshops,” as they came 

wnr WA L... . Wret chedlv 1 0W W 3ff « h_i_ .u. u’~ theV 


The life of women 


Women workers 


to be called—-for wretch rli 1 ~— 

worked but on the amm, ^ r ° W Wages based not on the hours the 
« matcl >box " the V 


" “>chbox glued. Bv f‘T 0rk so much per shirt stitche 

ing-class young women «*" l i e greatest number of unmarried worl 
occupation and one whirh^ ^ 3S domest ic servants, often a lonel 
undesired sexual relationshin 0 c CCaS1 u° n L ally tra PP ed f cmale servants int 

P with their male employers or their son* 
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Pemale sexuality within the working classes of western Europe was 
acknowledged in * that ic was not within the middle class. Demo¬ 
graphic evidence reveals a sharp rise ft illegitimacy between 1750 and 
1850. In Frankfurt, Germany, for example, where the illegitimacy rate 
had been a mere 2 percent in the early 1700s, it reached 25 percent in 
1850. In Bordeaux, France, in 1840, one-third of the recorded births 
were illegitimate. Reasons for this increase are difficult to establish. 
Illegitimacy in Germany may have been the result of laws forbidding 
the poor to marry. Certainly, increased mobility meant weaker family 
ties, less parental supervision, and greater opportunity for an unre¬ 
stricted life. This is not to say that the majority of working-class 
women were sexually promiscuous, Premarital intercourse was an 
accepted practice in preindustrial villages, but. bcC2'J? e °f c ^ e social 
controls that dominated village life, it was almost always a precursor 
to marriage. In the far more anonymous setting of a factory town, 
such control often did not exist. In addition, the economic uncertain¬ 
ties of the early industrial age meant that a young workingman’s 
promise of marriage based on his expectation of a job might fre¬ 
quently be difficult to fulfill. The same economic uncertainty led some 
young working-class women to a career—usually temporary—as 
prostitutes. Middle-class men, prepared to postpone marriage until 
they could afford a house and furnishings reflecting the social position 
to which they aspired, turned to the sexual underworld to satisfy their 
desires. Class consciousness encouraged them to regard working-class 
women—prostitutes or not—as easy prey, possessed of coarser natures 
and therefore a lesser breed of womankind than the middle-class 
“ladies” they intended eventually to marry. 

The anonymity of city life encouraged prostitution. New cities could 
be lonely places, particularly for working-class men and women 
struggling to cope with an alien environment. If possible, they would 
live near relatives who had already made the transition and who could 
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A Laundress and Her Children. 
Note the cramped and clutter¬ 
ed living quarters. 
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Conditions in factories and 
mines 


Daily routine 


„ jst the newcomers in adjusting to there very drfferent exis,^ 
many cities working-class famil.es lived m drstnets r„habi,e d JN 
” y by others working at the same trade-weavers one pU 
„ another-and in this way achieved some sense of common,^ 
Adjustment to the demands of the factory was every bit as ^ 
for workers as was acceptance of urban living patterns. The C* 
system, emphasizing as it did standard rather than mdivid ual i 
patterns, denied skilled laborers the pnde in craft that had p revi ”> 
been theirs. Many workers found themselves stripped of the *3 
ing protection of guilds and formal apprenticeships which had b 0u 'i 
their predecessors to a particular trade or place, and which were 0u 
lawed or sharply curtailed by legislation in France, Germany '' 
Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century. Factory hours’ % 
long, before 1850 usually twelve to fourteen hours a day. Condit^' 
were dirty and dangerous. Textile mills remained unventilated^ so tid¬ 
bits of material lodged in workers’ lungs. Machines were unfe nce ; 
and were a particular danger to child workers, often hired, because^ 
their supposed agility, to clean under and around the moving pa rii 
Manufacturing processes were unhealthy. The use of poison leadc 
the making of glazed pottery, for example, was a constant hazard t- 
men and women workers in that industry. Surveys by British phyj. 
cians in the 1840s catalogued the toll that long factory hours andharsl 
working conditions were taking, particularly on young workers. Spini 
curvature and other bone malformations resulted from standing hou; 
after hour in unnatural positions at machines. Varicose veins and faller 
arches were also common. One concerned doctor stated his belieftha: 
“from what I saw myself, a large mass of deformity has been pro¬ 
duced by the factory system.” And what was true of factories was 
true as well of mines, in which over fifty thousand children and youn; 
people were employed in Britain in 1841. Children were used to hau 
coal to underground tramways or shafts. The youngest were set tc 
work often for as long as twelve hours at a stretch—operating door; 
which regulated the ventilation in the mines. When they fell asleep 
which, because of long hours, they frequently did, they jeopardize 
the safety of the entire workforce. Women—sometimes pregnan 
women—were employed to haul coal and perform other strenuoiz 
underground tasks. Lung diseases—popularly known as “black spit- 
t e an eye infections, not to mention the constant danger ofexpb 

sions caused by trapped gas, were constant threats to life and limbi 1 
the names. 

• 1 S u P sett i n 8 as the physical working conditions was the psycholo? 
tories Vref T Cnt • l be first-generation workers in the 6 C 

monetarv re ° rerS ^ adto wor ^ longiiours and for very lit 

their own bn*** a ^ at ^ aSt to some degree, they were free to 52 

home worfc S p* Urethdr OWn activities >“> move fr ° m m 
wished. In a fa V ^ Sma11 § arden P^ts and back again as Wj 

To function efficiently a fact^” ^ disci P Une ofthe W ^lif 

y, a factory demanded that all employees 
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and end work at the same time. Most workers could not tell time; 
fewer possessed clocks. None was accustomed to the relentless pace The Li j c 0 j the Urban w or ki„ g 
of the machine. In order to increase production, the factory system class 

encouraged the breaking down of the manufacturing process into spe¬ 
cialized steps, each with its own assigned time, an innovation that 
upset workers accustomed to completing a task at their own pace. The 
employment of women and children was a further disturbing inno¬ 
vation. In preindustrial communities, women and children had worked, 
as well as men, but more often than not, all together and at home. In 
factory towns women and children were frequently hired instead of 
men: they could be paid less and were declared to be easier to manage. 

When this happened, the pattern of family life was severely disrupted, 
and a further break with tradition had to be endured. It is no wonder 
that workers began to see machinery itself as the tyrant that had 
changed their lives and bound them to a kind of industrial slavery. A 
radical working-class song written in Britain in the 1840s expressed 
the feeling: “There is a king and a ruthless king;/ Not a king of the 
poet’s dream;/ But a tyrant fell, white slaves know well,/ And that 
ruthless king is steam.” 

Faced with a drastic reordering of their lives, working-class men 
and women reacted in various ways. Some sought “the shortest way 
out of Manchester” by taking to drink (there were 1,200 public houses Escape 
in that city in 1850). Many more men and women struggled to make 


“Capital attd Labour.” In 
its earliest years, Punch, 
though primarily a humor¬ 
ous weekly, manifested a 
strong social conscience. In 
this 1843 cartoon, the capi¬ 
talists are seen revelling in 
the rewards of their invest¬ 
ments while the workers— 
men, women, and children— 
who toiled in the mines 
under cruel and dangerous 
conditions are found crippled 
and starving. 
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s „ me sor, of community out of the street where they li Ved 
where they worked. It was a long and discouragmg p 
YeTby mid-century their experiences were begtnmng to m,k c > 
colciou” of themselves as different from and m oppostdon , 0 £ 
°°,1 rlass that was imposing a new way of hfe on them. 


Uncertainty and the need 
for reassurance 


5. THE MIDDLE-CLASS WORLDVIEW 

The middle class was not unaware of the many social problems it Was 
generating as it created an industrial society. Despite its general con 
fidence that the world was progressing—and at its own behest-^ 
middle class was beset by uncertainties. Its belief in its own undoubted 
abilities was shadowed by concern as to whether its particular talents 
might ultimately prove irrelevant to the preservation of prosperity. 
Self-assurance could dissolve in the face of bankruptcy and prosperity 
vanish in the abyss of economic catastrophe. Those who had risen by 
their own exertions might fall victim to someone else’s ambitions 
Nor was it always a simple matter for the middle class to reconcile its 
own affluence with the poverty of the thousands of workers exploited 
under its aegis. The middle class was responsible for having wrenched 
European society out of old patterns of living and thrust it into new 
ones. To those willing to acknowledge that responsibility, the realiza¬ 
tion was enough to temper confidence with apprehension. No One 
was certain what the factory system and urbanization might eventu- 



The Interior of the Crystal Palace. This building of iron and glass was constructed 
to house exhibits sent to the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 

held in London in 1851 . The exhibition celebrated the triumph of middle-class 
industrialization. 
























ally produce. Evidence drawn from the reports of various official- 
commissions and from the intentionally lurid writings of sensational 
journalists suggested that city life was already spawning an underclass 
of men and women who preferred a life of promiscuity and criminal¬ 
ity to one of honest toil. French novelists began to use the sewers as a 
metaphor to describe the general condition of urban existence for what 
was assumed to be a vast number of Parisians. Poverty and crime were 
linked together in the public middle-class—mind, until poverty itself 
began to be defined as criminal. All this was part of a middle-class 
compulsion to rationalize its own prosperity, and to legitimize its 
ascendancy over the urban working poor. 

To assist themselves in constructing this congenial worldview, the 
members of the new industrial middle class made use of the theories 
of a number of political economists. It is important to recognize that 
a factory-owner or a banker was not likely to have read the works of 
these theorists. He might, however, have encountered popular jour¬ 
nalistic condensations of their ideas, or have participated in discussions 
at which the conclusions, if not the reasoned arguments, of the econ¬ 
omists were aired. Because those conclusions supported his own 
interests, he grew familiar with them, until, in time, he could talk of 
the ideas of these men as if they were his own. 

We have noted already the manner in which the ideas of the econ¬ 
omist Adam Smith sustained middle-class respect for individual enter¬ 
prise. Smith’s argument was reinforced by a second generation of 
economists—particularly the Englishmen Thomas Malthus (1766-1834) 
and David Ricardo (1772-1823)—whose writings embodied principles 
appealing to businessmen who desired a free hand to remake the econ¬ 
omies of their countries. The chief elements in the theories of these 
economists were: 

(1) Economic individualism. Individuals are entitled to use for their 
own best interests the property they have inherited or acquired by any 
legitimate method. People must be allowed to do what they like so 
long as they do not trespass upon the equal right of others to do the 
same. 

(2) Laissez-faire. The functions of the state should be reduced to the 
lowest minimum consistent with public safety. The government 
should shrink itself into the role of a modest policeman, preserving 
order and protecting property, but never interfering with the opera¬ 
tion of economic processes. 

(3) Obedience to natural law. There are immutable laws operating 
in the realm of economics as in every sphere of the universe. Examples 
are the law of supply and demand, the law of diminishing returns, and 
so on. These laws must be recognized and respected; failure to do so is 
disastrous. 

(4) Freedom of contract. Individuals should be free to negotiate the 
best kind of contract they can obtain from any other individual. In 
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Thomas Malthus 


Malthus on population 


The application of 
Malthusian doctrine 


Ricardo on wages and rent 


. . the Hbertv of workers and employers to bargain with C i,u 
otherasto wages and hours should not be hampered by laws or by ^ 

i^C^o^LTfree'erade. Competition serves „ k 

prices down, to eliminate inefficient producers, and to ensure ^ 
maximum production in accordance with public demand Theref 0re 
no monopolies should be tolerated, nor any price-fixing laws for ^ 
benefit of incompetent enterprises. Further, in order to force each 
country to engage in the production of those things it is best fitted to 
produce, all protective tariffs should be abolished. Free international 
trade will also help to keep prices down. _ 

Businessmen naturally warmed to theories so congenial to their 
own desires and intentions. But Malthus and Ricardo made further 
contributions to the middle-class worldview, based upon their percep¬ 
tions of conflicting interests within society. Malthus, in his contro¬ 
versial Essay on Population, first published in 1798, argued that nature 
had set stubborn limits to the progress of mankind. Because of the 
voracity of the sexual appetite there was a natural tendency for popu¬ 
lation to increase more rapidly than the supply of food. To be sure, 
there were powerful checks, such as war, famine, disease, and vice; 
but these, when they operated effectively, further augmented the bur¬ 
den of human misery. It followed that poverty and pain were inescap¬ 
able. Even if laws were passed distributing all wealth equally, the 
condition of the poor would be only temporarily improved; in a very 
short time they would begin to raise larger families, with the result 
that the eventual state of their class would be as bad as the earlier. In 
the second edition of his work, Malthus advocated postponement of 
marriage as a means of relief, but he continued to stress the danger 

that population would outrun any possible increase in the means of 
subsistence. 

Malthus’s arguments allowed the middle class to acquiesce in the 
estruction of an older society which had made some attempt to care 
or its poor. In England, for example, officials in rural parishes had in¬ 
stituted a system of doles and subsidized wages to help sustain laborers 
and their families when unemployed. The attempt failed to prevent 
M^r 3n u WaS mCt Whh increasin 8 resistance by taxpayers. Now 
^ fboth , taXP ] yerS th3t SChemCS desi S" ed «> h "lp the poor dam- 
food fronts T a ike - P00r rdief money, and therefore 
ndl7™ 7 mOU ' h l of ; h ' ™re productive members of society 
the SS w ^ ° f "" least Productive. Malthus helped shift 
WeSoAe y J^, P T r ‘ y fr ° m soci «y r° *0 individual, a shift 

den of supporting ih & C . aSS ’ w ished to be freed from the bur- 
”« supporting the urban unemployed. 

the theories 3 large role in the development of 

wages seek a level whfch is jw " s riff S - RlCard ° - Accordin g to Ricardo, 
and perpetuate their race Jit-K ® c ) enc to enable workers “to subsist 
race, without either increase or diminution.” This 





Ricardo held to be an inescapable iron law. If wages should rise tem¬ 
porarily above the subsistence standard, men and women would be 
encouraged to marry earlier and produce more children, the popula¬ 
tion would increase, and the ensuing competition for jobs would 
quickly force the rate of pay down to its fornjer level. Ricardo devised 
a law of rent as well as a law of wages. He maintained that rent is 
determined by the cost of production on the poorest land that must 
be brought under cultivation, and that, consequently, as a country’s 
population increases and more land is cultivated, and higher rents 
charged for more productive land, an ever-increasing proportion of 
the national income is absorbed by landlords. 

Here again, a theorist provided arguments useful to the middle class 
in its attempt to define and defend itself within a new social order. The 
law of wages gave employers a useful weapon to protect themselves 
from their workers’ petitions for higher pay. The law of rent justified 
middle-class opposition to the continuing power of landed interests: a 
class which derived its income not from hard work but simply from 
its role as rent-collector was profiting unfairly at the expense of the 
rest of society and deserved to have its profit-making curtailed. 

As soon as the middle class began to argue in this fashion, however, 
it betrayed its devotion to the doctrine of laissez-faire. Businessmen 
and entrepreneurs vehemently opposed to government intervention 
which might deny them the chance to make as much money as they 
could, were nevertheless prepared to see the government step in and 
prevent profiteering landlords from making what they could from 
their property. How could this apparent inconsistency be justified? 
The answer lay in the theories of the Englishman Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832), without doubt among the most influential of middle- 
class apologists. Bentham, whose major work, The Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, was published in 1789, argued against the eighteenth- 
century notion that a -satisfactory theory of social order could be 
grounded in a belief in the natural harmony of human interests. Men 
and women were basically selfish beings. To suppose that a stable and 
beneficent society could emerge unassisted from a company of self- 
interested egos was, Bentham believed, to suppose the impossible. 
Society, if it was to function properly, needed an organizing principle 
that would both acknowledge ‘humanity’s basic selfishness and at the 
same time compel people to sacrifice at least a portion of their own 
interests for the good of the majority. That principle, called utilitarian¬ 
ism, stated that every institution, every law, must be measured 
according to its social usefulness. And a socially useful law was one 
which produced the greatest happiness of the greatest number. If a 
law passed this test, it could remain on the books; if it failed, it should 
be abandoned forthwith, no matter how venerable. A selfish man 
would accept this social yardstick, realizing that in the long run he 
would do himself serious harm by clinging to laws that might benefit 
him, but produce such general unhappiness as to result in disruptions 
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detrimental to his own interests as well as to those of others. 

ta what ways did this philosophy particularly appeal to , hc . 
trial middle classes? First, it acknowledged the importance of thci “ 
viduak The interests of the common,ty were noth,„g more ihj 
sum of the interests of those selfish egos who lived within it. Each * 
dividual best understood his or her own interests, and was ,h erfr ‘ 
best left free, whenever possible, to pursue those interests as he 0 J' 
saw fit. Only when they conflicted with the interests—the h a ' 
p i ness —of the greatest number were they to be airtailed. Entr^ 
neufs could understand this doctrine as a license to proceed with tti; 
business of industrialization, since, they argued, industrialization \ Vli 
so clearly producing happiness for the majority of the world’s p6p u j a . 
tion. At the same time, Bentham s doctrines could be used to justify 
those changes necessary to bring an industrial world into being, tyj. 
the greatest happiness produced, English factory-owners might ask, 
by an antiquated electoral system which denied representation to 
growing industrial cities? Obviously not. Let Parliament reform itself 
so that the weight of the manufacturing interests could be felt in the 
drafting of legislation. 

Utilitarianism was thus a doctrine that could be used'to cut two 
ways—in favor of laissez-faire; in favor of governmental intervention. 
And the middle class proceeded to cut both ways at once. Benthamite 
utilitarianism provided the theoretical basis for many of the middle- 
class interventionist reforms, such as a revised poor law in Britain and 
an expanded educational system in France, achieved between 1815 am! 
1848. 1 At the same time utilitarianism, combined with the theories'0: 
Malthus and Ricardo, fortified the position of those businessmen who 
believed that unfettered individualism had produced the triumphs oi 
the Industrial Revolution. To restrain that individualism was to jeop¬ 
ardize the further progress of industrialization and hence the greaKii 
happiness of the greatest number. 

in arguing as it did, the middle class relied upon the conviction thai 
in ustrialization and the factory system were together showering ben¬ 
efits on all—not just themselves. As we shall see, there were those 
who disagreed, who pressed, for example, for regulation of factor) 
^ff. e ^, an °’f rs ’. But tbe capitalists claimed intervention would in- 
general h dlStnbUtlC ! n ° f those benefl ^ and hence the proliferation d 
Lst & eSS - n th u eir * upp0rt the y could cite the English econo- 
enterprise wa ^j h ° f aimed that tbe net profit of any industry* 
Reduce working”^ S ° ely / rom its last hour of daily operation- 
thereby compellhia f UrS> • Said Sem ° r ’ and you eliminate pid¬ 
dle class believed I aCt °f ies t0 close and workers to Starve. The mid' 
The k ^rly in its interest to do 5 

class also believed him because the enterprise upon wind 

These and other similnr c » 

reforms will be discussed in the following chapter- 




,t was embarked was so new and so uncharted that i, was hard ,o 
proue h.m wrarg Therr uncertainty led them to believe those theories 
whrch provided them w.th the most reassurance and encouraged them 
to think that what they were doing was of benefit to their fellow men. 

i P f!"fr n 0 m r md P hlloso P hers in France as well as in Eng¬ 
land helped provide the new middle class with a congenial world¬ 
view. Count Claude df Saint-Simon (1760-1825), while a proponent 
of utopian schemes for social reorganization, nevertheless preached 
the gospel of industrialism" and "industrialists” (two words which 
he coined). Disciples of Saint-Simon were among the leading propo¬ 
nents in France of industrial entrepreneurship and a standardized and 
centralized financial system. 

Far more generally influential was the Positivist philosophy of 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857). Comte’s philosophy, like utilitarianism, 
insisted that all truth is derived from experience or observation of the 
physical world. Comte rejected metaphysics as utterly futile; no one 
can discover the hidden essences of things—why events happen as 
they do, or what is the ultimate meaning and goal of existence. All one 
can really know is how things happen, the laws which control their 
occurrence, and the relations existing between them. Positivism 
derived its name from the assertion that the only knowledge of any 
current value was “positive,” or scientific, knowledge. Comte argued 
that humankind’s ability to analyze society scientifically and to predict 
its future had reached a point which would soon enable Europe to 
achieve a “positive” society, organized not in terms of belief but in 
terms of facts. Such an achievement would not be a simple matter, 
however, positive attitudes and institutions could not replace those 
of the metaphysical stage through which Europe had just passed 
without a struggle. By dividing the history of the world into progres¬ 
sive stages (a “religious” stage had preceded the “metaphysical”), and 
by declaring that the achievement of the highest stage was not possible 
without the turmoil of industrialization, Comte assured the middle 
class of its leading role in the better, world that was to be. 
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6 . EARLY CRITICS OF THE MIDDLE-CLASS 
WORLDVIEW 

The middle-class worldview did not go unchallenged. Many writers 
deplored the social disintegration and moral hypocrisy they saw as the 
legacy of the Industrial Revolution. The Scot Thomas Carlyle 
(*795-1881), though a defender of the French Revolution and a be¬ 
liever in the need for a new aristocracy of industrialists (“captains of 
industry”), had nothing but contempt for the theories of the utilitar¬ 
ians. In Carlyle’s view, they did no more than excuse the greed and ac¬ 
quisitiveness of the new middle class. Equally scathing in his attacks 
on the middle class was the English novelist Charles Dickens 
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The Creek Slave by Hiram Pow¬ 
ers. The art of the bourgeoisie: 
titilation combined with a mor¬ 
al lesson. 


Middle-class art and its 
critics 


, nnveh as Oliver Twist, Hard Times, and D 0 tn t ev 
(1812-1870). ^ such n . of the .tyrannization of industrial 

^ Ts bvthe° new'rich. In France, the Abbe Fehcite Lamenn ais 

non of their lives. - di gree d, and baseness of the middle 

(.L.-I880), in his foremost novel Mad m , 
S'r, depicted the banal, and literally fatal, nature of boutgeots exi, 

tence for women. of early industrialization was the 

Enghshp^os^tlieVandeconomistJohn Stuart Mi, 1(i8o6-i 873 ), Mill’s 

tngiisnp v _of Bentham, and his son began his 


father had been a close disciple of Bentham, 


adult life a convinced utilitarian. A severe psychological crisis in earl, 


manhood compelled him to modify his acceptance of classical cco- 
nomic theory. First, he rejected the universality of economic laws 
Though he admitted that there are unchangeable laws governing the 
field of production, he insisted that the distribution of wealth can be 
regulated by society for the benefit of the majority of its members. 
Second, he advocated more radical departures from laissez-faire than 
any recommended by his forerunners. He favored legislation, under 
certain conditions, for shortening the working day, and he believed 
that the state might properly take preliminary steps toward the redis¬ 
tribution of wealth by taxing inheritances and by appropriating the 
unearned increment of land. In the fourth book of his Principles oj 
Political Economy he urged the abolition of the wage system and looked 
forward to a society of producers’ cooperatives in which the workers 
would own the factories and elect the managers to run them. On the 
other hand, Mill was no socialist. He distrusted the state, and his real 
reason for advocating producers’ cooperatives was not to exalt the 
power of the workers but to give them the fruits of their labor. In 
1859 he wrote what many consider the classic defense of individual 
freedom. On Liberty, in which he attacked what he called “the tyranny 
of the majority.” Yet his ringing defense of individualism was as much 
a treatise against middle-class conformism as it was against the threat 
of state control. “If all mankind were of one opinion,” Mill wrote, 
and only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that one person than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing mankind.” Those sentiments 
were not the sort to appeal particularly to a society determined to 
define itself in accordance with rigid behavioral patterns and codes of 
conduct. 

Artists, too, attacked the values of industrial society in their paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. The art preferred by the European middle class in 
the nineteenth century was that which in some way either told a story 
or, better still, preached a message. Beauty was surface decoratio 11 ’ 
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which could be admired for its intrinsic richness and for what it there¬ 
fore declared about its owner’s wealth. Or beauty was a moralism, 
easily understood and, if possible, reassuring. When the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of the Works of Industry in All Nations was held at the Crystal 
Palace in London in 1851 to celebrate the triumph of industrialism, 
one of the most popular exhibits was The Creek Slave, a statue by the 
American sculptor Hiram Powers. Depicting a young Christian woman 
stripped bare and standing, according to the catalogue, before the gaze 
of an Eastern potentate, the work allowed its Victorian male admirers 
a chance to relish its salaciousness, while at the same time profiting 
from its depiction of the woman’s righteous disdain for her captor. 

Some of the artists most critical of the middle class, while repudiat¬ 
ing the artificial and decorative, nevertheless reflected the middle-class 
obsession with art as morality. The self-designated Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood of English painters was a group of men and women, led 
by the painter-poet Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882), determined to 
express its disdain for contemporary values. They called themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites as a way of announcing their admiration for the tech¬ 
niques of early Renaissance artists, untainted, supposedly, by cor¬ 
rupted artistic taste. Yet the works of the leading members of the 
Brotherhood exuded a degree of sentimentality that compromised 
their rebel nature and rendered them conventionally pietistic and ul¬ 
timately innocuous as social protest. The same can be said, to a lesser 
degree, of the work of the Frenchman Jean-Frangois Millet (1814- 
1875). His Man with the Hoe is a stark, bitter statement about peasant 
life; his The Angelus softens the statement to sentiment. In both England 
and France, however, some of the most talented painters seriously 
questioned many of the values the middle class revered. Gustave 
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gois Millet. The artist’s peas¬ 
ants accept their humble lot 
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The Third Class Carrie ,. 
by Honore Dau m i e , 

Daumier’s realism didnoi 

mask his sympathy W n|, 
the condition of the com- 
mon people of France. 



Past or present? 


See color plates facing 
page 1056 for The 
Cleaners by Millet and 
the Funeral at Ornans by 
Courbet 


Courbet (1819-1877) and Honore Daumier (1808-1879) both expressed 
sympathy toward the plight of the French working class, contrasting 
scenes of rural and urban misfortune with unflattering caricatures of 
the bourgeoisie. Daumier, in particular, was a powerful satirist of social 
and political evils, ridiculing the corruption of petty officials and the 
hypocritical piety of the rich. There was a harsh bite to most of the 
work of Daumier and Courbet that proscribed sentimentalizing. 

These writers and artists, while critical of the Industrial Revolution 
and middle-class values, proposed nothing very tangible in the wayoi 
radical reform. If they opposed the triumph of a materialistic middle 
class, they opposed, as well, the idea of complete democracy. Carlyle, 
in particular, criticized the present by comparing it with a rosy pz $t 
that had never been. In this he was like one of the doughtiest critics 
of the new middle-class society, the Englishman William Cobbett 
(1763-1835). Cobbett, in his newspaper the Political Register, argued 
against industrialization itself as well as its effects. His propaganda 
mirrored the dilemma most critics had to face: Granted industrializa¬ 
tion as brought great social and economic hardship in its train, does 
t is mean that we should try to return to the life of preindustrial so¬ 
ciety, also often harsh, and always confining, though probably mo* 


Jl”” “ mc ’ a smal1 band of thinkers had been answering *>' 
q estion with a resounding “no.” They argued that there couldV"" 


1 

> 





return to old times and old ways, but that society could be at the same 
time both industrial and humane. These radical thinkers were often 
explicitly utopian. Two of the most persuasive were the Englishman 
Robert Owen (i77 i- , 8 5 8) and the Frenchman Charles Fourier 

(l li ? 3?) ' ? W T h ! mS f the Praetor of a large cotton factory 
at New Lanark m Scotland, argued against the middle-class belief that 
the profit motive should be allowed to shape social and economic 
organization. Having reorganized his own mills to provide free 
schooling and a system of social security for his workers he pro¬ 
ceeded to advocate a general reorganization of society on the basis of 
cooperation, with communities rewarding workers solely as a result 
of their actual labor. Fourier urged an even more far-reaching recon¬ 
stitution, including the abolition of the wage system and the complete 
equality of the sexes. The numerous followers of Owen and Fourier 
sought escape from the confusions of the contemporary world in ide¬ 
alist communities founded according to the principles of their leaders 
All these attempts failed after a time, victims of faulty leadership and, 
in the case of Fourierist communities in France, of charges of moral 
turpitude resulting from Fourier s revolutionary sexual doctrines. 

Less utopian radical theories were proposed during the 1840s, years 
which witnessed recurring economic depressions and their horrifying 
consequences. The French politician and journalist Louis Blanc 
(1811-1882), stood, like many contemporary critics, against the com¬ 
petitiveness of the new industrial society and particularly opposed the 
exploitation of the working class. His solution was to campaign for 
universal male suffrage, which would give working-class men control 
of the state. Following their triumph, these workers would make the 
state the “banker of the poor” and institute “Associations of Produc¬ 
tion ’—actually a system of workshops governed by workers—which 
would guarantee jobs and security for all. Once these associations be¬ 
came established, private enterprise would wither through competi¬ 
tion, and with it the state, for which there would no longer be any 
need. As we shall see, these workshops were briefly instituted in Paris 
during the Revolution of 1848. Another Frenchman, Pierre Proudhon 
(1809-1865), condemned the profits accruing to employers at the ex¬ 
pense of their employees. He, too, proposed new institutions, which 
he argued could be made to produce goods at a price fairer to the 
worker, a price based solely on the amount of labor devoted to the 
manufacture of any particular product. 

Few critics of industrialization availed themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity to examine its effect for an extended period at first hand. One 
who did, and who as a result wrote a stinging condemnation of indus¬ 
trial capitalism, was the young German Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), 
the son of a partner in a Manchester cotton factory. Engels spent almost 
two years in Manchester in the mid-i840s, not only serving his father’s 
business interests, but observing the consequences of such businesses 
on the lives of the men and women who labored to produce their 
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Friedrich Engels 


TTtoo V work was turning laborers rn.o no more than mach^ 
that factor) w human beings because they were so,' 

which they had no control. Ye, he i„> 
experience of working-class life, depressing as it was for th „ 
fe ed to endure it, was producing in men and women a class to,, 
sdousness—a distinctive sense of their interests as opposed to those,, 
heir masters in the middle dass-that would bring about a revolt,, 

anti the eventual triumph of their class. 

Engel’s argument, when coupled as it soon was with that of* 
fellow German, Karl Marx (see below, p.1044), produced a dw, 
that not only examined the way in which society had come to i„ 
present divided state, but that proposed a means whereby it might!, 
altered’to benefit those who were now its victims. The theories 0 ( 
Engels and of those other writers whom we have been considering- 
both the defenders and the opponents of the middle-class industrial 
world—are historically important for two reasons. First, the ideas 
helped men and women better understand the new social order which 
had sprung up following the French and Industrial Revolutions, ani 
the part they might play, as members of a class, in that new order 
Second, the ideas themselves helped inspire the concrete political, 
social, and economic changes and events which are the subject of the 
next two chapters. 
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Chapter 


THE RISE OF LIBERALISM 

(1815-1870) 

The general thought, the hope of France, has been order and liberty 
reuniting under constitutional monarchy. 

—Francois Guizot, “Speech on the State of the Nation,” 1831 


T he history of nineteenth-century Europe was to a great extent 
shaped by the interplay of the forces of liberalism and nation¬ 
alism. The middle classes of France and England, where lib¬ 
eralism was strongest, espoused a set of doctrines reflecting their con¬ 
cerns and interests. Liberalism to them meant (1) an efficient 
government prepared to acknowledge the value of commercial and in¬ 
dustrial development; (2) a government in which their interests would 
be protected by their direct representation in the legislature—in all 
probability, a constitutional monarchy, and most certainly not a de¬ 
mocracy; (3) a foreign policy of peace and free trade; and (4) a belief in 
individualism and the doctrines of the classical economists. 

Many middle-class men and women in other European countries 
shared these beliefs and assumptions, and worked diligently and with 
some success to carry through specific liberal reforms. But for them, 
an equally important and often more immediate objective was the 
achievement of some form of national unity. The middle classes in 
Germany, Italy, Poland, and the Austrian Empire, however dedicated 
they were to liberalism, believed that their chances of achieving liberal 
goals would be greatly enhanced if they could unify the patchwork of 
principalities that surrounded them into a vigorous, “modern ’ na¬ 
tion-state. In this chapter, we shall examine the phenomenon of li¬ 
beralism, primarily as it affected the fortunes of England and France. 
In the following chapter, we shall describe the way in which liberalism 
combined with nationalism to reshape the history of central Europe. 


The components of 
liberalism 


The compulsion of 
nationalism 
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The Rise of Liberalism (1815- 
1870) 


The conservative 
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The system of alliances 


Suppression of liberal 
uprisings 


i. CONSERVATIVE REACTION, 1815-1830 

The growth of liberalism occurred, in part, as a reaction to the 
vative policies adopted by frightened governments anxious to^'' 
domestic and international order following the Napoleonic wa^ 0 " 
a period of about fifteen years after 1815 the rulers of most Eu S ^ 
countries did their best to stem the advance of middle-class libe^r ^ 
In most instances, however, their repressive policies only ma J It¬ 
erate more determined than ever to succeed. The primary con ^ 
governments was to ensure that Europe would never again fall ° 
the sort of revolutionary upheavals which it had experienced d 
the preceding quarter-century. ntl ? 

Following Napoleon’s final defeat at Waterloo in 1815, the 
powers reconfirmed the Vienna settlement in the hope that their 
might result in a permanently stable “Concert of Europe.” To f Ur ? 
ensure an end to revolutionary disturbances, they formed the Qu j' 
tuple Alliance Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia; when France w 
admitted as a fifth member in 1818 it became the Quintuple Allianc 
Its members pledged to cooperate in the suppression of any disturb 
bances which might arise from attempts to overthrow legitimate soi 
ernments or to alter international boundaries. At the same time Tsar 
Alexander, his mystic nature now in the ascendant, persuaded the allies 
tojom him m the declaration of another alliance—a “Holy Alliance”- 
e icate to the precepts of justice, Christian charity, and peace The 

AleLnT ’ ° f thlS SeCOnd J eagUe was to confuse Europe’s leaders as to 
Ataanders uuenuons. Was he a Uberal-a Jacobin even, a S Me®. 

away a, “ “e C ° nServati ' re? The confusion was dead 

SKm , Mry Kt a " 0ther ' lib ' ral u P risi "«s were stifled b, 

reacnonary pohees of the allied governments, Alexander's amo* 

broMh?the 8 an!'es, r ™ C ' 10nary govemmenB in Naples and in Spain 
1820. Secret brotherhood"^ 0 * conference at Troppau in Austrian 

Ocers, had'sX^t^,^’ 

originated in Italy called , *7 T organizations, which 

counterreactionarv forre mse | v ® s Carbonari. They were an active 
in the early 1820s In hnrh m™? 6 mfluence s P r ead throughout Europe 
the kings to taTe o "hs^ Ni * and S P ain ' the V speeded » 

French constitution of 178^7^ C °™ tut ' ons modeled on the liberal 
Russia reacted to these i-hr» * 79 .' At troppau, Austria, Prussia, and 
pledging to come to each * 7° , mte . rnat i°nal order and absolutism by 
and Britain declined to p n A° 3 ^ t0 su Ppress revolution. France 
opposed repression but he n °t so much because they 

dom of action by binding th 3USe 7^ dld not wish to curtail their free- 
Metternich nevertheless nro mS j j CS C ° ^ eta il e d international treaties, 
currence, in a repression of the^ C l’ Russian and Prussian Con¬ 
or exile. of the Carbonari rebels through imprisonment 
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Two years later, in 1822, another congress was convened at Verona, 
this one to deal with the continuing liberal threat to stability in Spain, 
with the series of revolutions occurring in Spanish colonies in South 
America, and with an insurrection in the Near East. To resolve the 
Spanish problem, the French dispatched an army of 200,000 men to 
the Iberian peninsula in 1823. Without much difficulty, this force put 
an end to the Spanish liberals, who opposed King Ferdinand VII’s at¬ 
tempt to undermine representative government. The French assisted 
Ferdinand in restoring his authority to rule as he pleased. Contrary to 
their experience in Spain, the defenders of the status quo were unable 
to succeed in stemming the move to independence and liberalism in 
the colonies of Central and South America. In 1823 President James 
Monroe of the United States issued the “Monroe Doctrine,” which 
declared that attempts by European powers to intervene in the affairs 
of the New World would be looked upon as an unfriendly act by his 
government. Without British maritime support, the doctrine would 
have remained a dead letter. Britain was ready to recognize the inde¬ 
pendence of the South American republics, however, since as new 
countries they were prepared to trade with Britain instead of Spain. 
The British therefore used their navy to keep Spain from intervening 
to protect its vanishing empire. 

In the Near East, a Greek soldier, Alexander Ypsilanti, was at¬ 
tempting to encourage the formation of a Greek “empire,” to be con¬ 
structed on vaguely liberal principles. In doing so, he had engaged his 
band of armed followers in battles against the Turks who ruled over 
Greece. Though Ypsilanti was soon defeated, his movement lived on. 
Five years later its aims had been narrowed to the more accessible goal 
of an independent Greece. Supported for reasons of Mediterranean 
naval strategy by a joint Anglo-French-Russian naval intervention, 
and by a Russian invasion of the Balkans, the rebels this time suc¬ 
ceeded. Their success signaled the extent of changes that had occurred 
since the Congress of Verona. No longer could Metternich and other 
reactionaries build alliances on the assumption that, for the powers of 
Europe, preservation of the status quo was, before everything else, the 
major goal. Britain, in particular, could not be relied upon. There, by 
the late 1820s, the liberal movement was gaining momentum fast. 


2. LIBERAL GAINS IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1815-1830 

Liberal gains in Britain came after an era of reaction that paralleled that 
which occurred on the Continent. The conservative Tory party had 
enjoyed almost unbroken political supremacy since the younger Wil¬ 
liam Pitt had become first minister in 1783. Though Pitt had begun 
his career as something of a reformer, the French Revolution had turned 
him, along with his fellow Tories, into a staunch defender of the status 
quo. The Tories’ political opponents, the Whigs, had throughout the 
long years of the revolutionary and Napoleonic conflicts remained to 
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some degree conciliatory to the French. But Whigs were as unsym¬ 
pathetic as Tones to democratic notions and as defensive of their riehtc 
to the full fruits of their property. g S 

Hence when rioting broke out in England after 1815 as a result of 
depression and consequent unemployment, there was general support 
among the well-to-do for the repressive measures adopted by theBrit- 
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abdity to compromise which faTi? . neW ' ImKad . the V displayed an 

eor ge Canning, the foreign Clr countr Y free from revolution, 

t'taty, son of a rich cottofmT r'"' 3nd Rob ertPeel, the home sec- 
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• Clr lrectl0n > *e governmental 0 Capltalist entrepreneurs. Under 
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recognizing the new South American republics. At home these same 
politicians began to make order of the inefficient tangle of British 

h7n S fire f L e r P e ’ff hey abohshed capital punishmenf for about a 
H " d , y ? CI ^ offenses - And Canning liberalized, though he did 
not abolish, the Corn Laws. These laws levied a tariff on the importa¬ 
tion of cheap foreign grain. As such, they benefited English landlords, 
but hurt manufacturers, who had to pay higher factory wages to enl 
able their workers to purchase more expensive bread. These “liberal- 
lz L er f” an ™" g the stUI essentially conservative Tories went so far as to 
abolish the laws which had kept both dissenting Protestants (members 
of Protestant sects Baptist, Congregationalism Methodist—other than 

Anglican) and Roman Catholics from full participation in public polit¬ 
ical life. 


What the conservatives would not do was reform the system of rep¬ 
resentation in the House of Commons, heavily weighted on the side 
of the landed interests. Here the Tories, the majority party in Parlia¬ 
ment, drew the line and showed themselves still basically committed 
to the status quo. Yet members of the liberal middle class argued that 
such a reform was absolutely necessary before they could themselves 
play a constant and active role in shaping British policy to comply 
with their own interests. “Interest” was, indeed, the key word in the 
debate over parliamentary reform. For centuries Parliament had repre¬ 
sented the interests of landowners, the major propertied class in Eng¬ 
land. About two-thirds of the members of the House of Commons 
were either directly nominated by or indirectly owed their election to 
the patronage of the richest landowners in the country. Many of the 
parliamentary electoral districts, or boroughs, which returned 
members to the House of Commons, were controlled by landowners 
who used the pressure of their local economic power—or, in many 
cases, outright bribery—to return candidates sympathetic to their in¬ 
terests. These were the “rotten” or “pocket” boroughs, so-called be¬ 
cause they were said to be in the pockets of those men who controlled 
them. Those who favored the system as it was argued that it mattered 
little that electoral politics were corrupt, that electoral districts repre¬ 
sented unequal numbers, or that very, very few (about one in a hun¬ 
dred) were enfranchised. What did matter, they claimed, was that the 
interests of the nation at large, which they perceived to coincide with 
the interests of landed property, were well looked after by a Parlia¬ 
ment elected in this fashion. 

Of course the new industrial middle class did not agree with the 
arguments of the landowners. They insisted, for example, that the 
Corn Laws did not coincide with the nation’s best interest. (If they 
were followers of the theories of Jeremy Bentham, they might argue 
that the Corn Laws did not produce “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.”) Rather, the Com Laws worked only for the bene¬ 
fit of landlords, by keeping the price of grain high; and they worked to 
the disinterest of everyone else. Therefore, said members of the mid- 
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Hie class Parliament must be reformed to represent not only l and , 
but the interests of industrial England. It is important to note th at ? 
liberal middle class was not arguing in favor of reform on the b asis J 
belief in democracy. Some leaders within the emerging working £ 
did make this argument-and, as we shall see continued to mak ^ 
after a reform bill was passed in 1832. Most of those who spoke ' 1 
favor of reform, however, declared that the middle class w as ca Pa u? 
of representing the interests of the working class, as well as of itself • 
Parliament. Reformers took this position either because they belief 
it; or because they were afraid of working-class representatives; 0 
because they realized that to favor direct representation for the wotf/ 
ing class would frighten the more timid reformers and hence def<J 
their whole campaign. 

Spurred by the example of liberal reformers on the Continent ( see 
below, p. 1008) and by the oratory and organizational abilities of mij. 
dle-class and artisan radicals at home, the movement for reform inten¬ 
sified after 1830. It was strong enough to topple the Tories and to 
embolden the Whigs, under the leadership of Lord Grey, to m ake a ' 
party issue of reform by introducing a bill to modify the ancient elec- 
toral structure of the country. The government was clearly fright, 
ened. Revolution, if it were ever to come in England, would come as 
a result of the alliance now threatening between middle-class industri¬ 
alists and the artisan/tradesman leadership of the new working class. 
In Birmingham, a middle-class banker, Thomas Attwood, organized 
a “Political Union of the Lower and Middle Classes of the People." 
By July 1830, there were similar organizations in Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, and Coventry, some willing 
to engage in bloody clashes with army units and police. Middle-class 
shopkeepers declared their determination to withhold taxes and, if 
necessary, to form a national guard. Plagued as well by an outbreak 
of cholera, the country appeared to be on the verge of serious general 
disorder, if not outright revolution. The king, William IV, wrote 
worriedly to Lord Grey that “miners, manufacturers, colliers, and 
labourers” appeared ready for some sort of open rebellion. 1 Sensing 

e grave danger of a possible union of the working and middle classes, 
t e governing class once more accommodated to change, as it had in 

of rpn ^ e ^ 0rm Bill of 1832, however, was not a retreat from the notion 
electoraTn 111 ^ 1011 i nterest - No attempt was made to create equal 
to no mJr- ^ ^ ranC ^ se ’ t l lou gh increased, extended the vote 
terms of rV. ^ 3 percent of the tota l population. It was defined in 
had ownedVTn'rlf propert y own ed and the length of time one 

p»id°rr« st e ' r“ es ' for »»* 1 * 

sixty-year lease f f 3nnUal rentaI for land held on a long-te^ 

Y 7 " lea$e - In 0ther w <*ds, the vote was granted to the middle 

1AM n ‘ ** <>f dement, New York, I959 , p . 24fi . 


class, but to very few of the working class. Probably more significant 
than its extension of the franchise was the bill’s scheme for a redistri¬ 
bution of seats. One hundred forty-three seats were reallocated most 
of them, from the rural south to the industrial north, thereby increas¬ 
ing representation in and around cities such as Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham; and thereby increasing, in turn, the political power of 
the industrial middle classes. Though the bill was the product of change 
and itself brought change in its wake, it was understood as a conserva¬ 
tive measure. It by no means destroyed the political strength of landed 
aristocratic interests, though it reduced that strength somewhat. And 
it preserved the notion of representation by interest. The liberal, 
industrial middle classes had been admitted into junior partnership 
with the landed oligarchy that had for centuries ruled Britain and was 
to rule it for at least one more generation. 

Efforts to introduce liberal political reforms were not limited to 
Britain during this period. In the United States, the rule of eastern 
landed and commercial interests was superseded by the antiprivilege 
Democratic party, led by General Andrew Jackson, a war hero who 
had led American troops against the British when those two countries 
had gone to war over Britain’s restrictive trade policies in 1812. Across 
the world, in Russia, a group of army officers revolted, following the 
death of Tsar Alexander in 1825, in hopes of persuading his liberally 
minded brother, Constantine, to assume the throne and guarantee a 
constitution. In this case, however, the attempt at reform failed. Con¬ 
stantine was unwilling to usurp power from the rightful heir, a third 
brother, Nicholas. The officers, called Decembrists (because of the 
month of their rebellion), were harshly punished; Nicholas I (1825- 
1855) continued to rule in the severely autocratic ways Alexander had 
adopted toward the end of his life, creating the Third Section, a polit¬ 
ical police force, to prevent further domestic disorder. Yet even under 
Nicholas, perhaps Europe’s most unremitting reactionary, Russia evi¬ 
denced signs of modernization. Bureaucracy, less dependent than in 
the past on the aristocracy, grew more centralized and more efficient. 
Laws were systematically codified in 1832. Stimulated by European 
demand for Russian grain, estates were reorganized for its more effec¬ 
tive production, and railways built to transports to Western markets. 

For a time, autocracy threatened the liberal revolutionary and 
Napoleonic heritage in France. The upper middle class in France had 
remained generally content with the domestic settlement agreed upon 
by the major powers in 1814 and confirmed at the Congress of Vienna 
the following year. Louis XVIII, a clever yet self-indulgent man, had 
“granted” a “constitutional charter” upon his succession to the French 
throne. While refusing to deny himself absolute power in theory, in 
practice Louis XVIII had willingly enough agreed to support those 
principles most desired by French middle-class liberals: legal equality; 
careers open to talent; and a two-chamber parliamentary government, 
with the vote confined to property-holders. Yet by basing the fran- 
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j Dr0 perty qualifications, which made it imp 0ssi u 
chise on age > n P y torn after 1789 to participate directly ih ^ 

, he vast Louis's charter divided France C} 

government of then coun^y^^j jnstabiUty . ^ 

Louis died and was succeeded by his brochcr Chad 
"%). Charles was an honest, determmcd reactionary, w h „ 
declared that only he and LaFayette had not changed since r 7 8 9 , * 
former still a liberal, Charles still a zealous monarchist. By his poli * 
c“ ties immediately declared himself a foe of liberalism mode^ . 
don and the general legacies of the revolutionary and Nap 0 | C(% 
eras' At his direction the French assembly voted mdemmt.es to ^ 
aristocratic emigres whose land had been confiscated by the state. Tl» 
Church was allowed to reassert its traditionally exclusive right to teach 
in French classrooms. The upper middle class, strengthened by i ts role 
within the country's growing industrial economy, reacted by heading 
a rebellion against Charles’s reactionary policies. In March i 8 3o , 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, led by bankers, passed a v ot i 
of no confidence in the government. Charles dissolved the chamber, 
as he was constitutionally empowered to do, and called new elections 
for deputies. When those elections went against his candidates, Charles 
further retaliated by a series of ordinances, issued on his own author¬ 
ity, which (1) again dissolved the newly elected chamber before ithad 
even met; (2) imposed strict censorship on the press; (3) further 
restricted suffrage so as to exclude the upper middle class almost com¬ 
pletely; and (4) called for new elections. 

What Charles got in return for these measures was revolution. Led 
by republicans—workers, artisans, students, writers, and the like— 
Parisians took to the streets. For three days of intense fighting behind 
hastily constructed barricades, they defied the army and the police, 
neither of which was anxious to fire into the crowds. Sensing the 
futility of further resistance, Charles abdicated. Those who had 
manned the barricades pressed for a genuine republic. But those with 
the power bankers, merchants, and industrialists-—wanted none oi 
that. Instead they brought the duke of Orleans to the throne as King 
Louis Philippe (1830-1848) of the French —not of France—afo 
extracting a promise from him to abide by the constitution of 18H 
which had so suited their particular liberal needs. The franchise was 
extended, from about 100,000 to 200,000 males. But the right to vot< 

was still based upon property ownership. The major beneficiaries of 

the change were members of the middle class, those whose interest* 

the Revolution of 1830 primarily served. . 

countries in Europe caught the revolutionary fever in ^ 

d " l83 °, As We have alread V noted, middle- and working’ 

S ; n k E "*' a ? d inspired by the French to press *® 
bined elll f“ al ,' eform ' ln B^gium, an insurrection which co* 
en s o ^beral and national sentiment put an end to ^ 
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The July Revolution of 1830 
in Paris. Workers construct 
street barricades to ward 
off government troops. 



union of that country with the Dutch, instituted by the Congress of 
Vienna. The European powers strengthened Belgium’s political struc¬ 
ture, and hence its independence, by agreeing to the accession of Leo¬ 
pold of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of the future Queen Victoria of England, 
as king. Once again, a middle class had succeeded in establishing a 
constitutional monarchy to its liking, congenial to its liberal and entre¬ 
preneurial goals. No such fate awaited the liberal nationalists in Po¬ 
land, who moved at this time to depose their ruler, the Russian Tsar 
Nicholas, whose hegemony extended to Poland as a result of the 
Vienna settlement of 1815. Western Europe did not intervene; Russian 
troops crushed the Polish liberal rebels, and Poland was merged into 
the tsarist empire. 

Liberal forces in Spain enjoyed a greater success. There, middle- 
class liberalism was linked to the attempts of Queen Maria Christina, 
widow of King Ferdinand VII, to secure the throne for her daughter, Spain 
Isabella. Though no liberal herself, the queen was prepared to court 
the favor of urban middle-class elites to win her struggle against her 
late husband’s brother, the reactionary Don Carlos. During the so- 
called Carlist Wars, which lasted from 1834 to 1840, liberals extracted 
from Isabella II (1833-1868) a constitution which ensured them a strong 
voice in the legislature, while restricting the franchise in such a way 
as to keep the more radical lower middle and artisan classes at bay. By 
mid-century, however, fear of these radicals led the middle class to 
acquiesce in a government that was nothing more or less than an 
authoritarian dictatorship, but that did not threaten directly their own 
econoihic interests. 
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LIBERALISM in BRITAIN AND FRANCE. ,83^,845 

, . nf ,0,0 in France and the Parliamentary Reform Rill 
The Rcvol “ U ° n d rcpr esented a setback for aristocratic power i n b ot S 
£££ '1 o'Znd their supporters did not cease ove raig ^ 
countries, a ^ , itics howev er. Lord Palmerston, f„ r 

£lc was one of England's most influential prime ministers at mid . 
cmmV and one of Europe's most author,tattve arbtters. Bu, * 
C-ould it be possible for the legtslatures of France and Eng^ 
o ignore the particular interests of the mtddle class. Henceforth rep,,, 
sentatives would include members from that class m sufficient 
numbers to press successfully for programs which accorded with lib. 

One of the major accomplishments of the first British Parliament 
elected after 1832 was passage of a new law governing the treatment of 
paupers. In accordance with the law passed in 1598 under Elizabeth I, 
each parish in England had been declared responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of its own poor, either through accommodation in poorhouses, 
or through a system of doles, coupled with local public employment 
programs. This system, although it by no means eliminated the debili¬ 
tating effects of poverty, did provide a kind of guarantee against actual 
starvavion. But by 1830 it had broken down. Population growth and 
economic depressions had produced a far larger number of un¬ 
deremployed men and women in Britain than had ever before existed, 
placing tremendous strain upon those funds, levied as taxes, which 
each parish used to provide relief. Industrialization also demanded that 
families move in search of employment from one part of the country 
to another; yet the old poor law provided assistance only to those who 
applied in the parish of their birth. The old law did not accord with 
liberal notions of efficiency; the new Parliament set about to amend it. 
The result, drafted by Jeremy Bentham’s former private secretary, 



Att English Workhouse for the Abh' 
Bodied Poor. This workhouse in t* 16 
county of Devon was built in the l* te 
1830 s. 





Edwin Chadwick, and passed almost without dissent, clearly reflected 
the liberal, middle-class notion of how to achieve “the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number.” Doles were to cease forthwith. Those 
who could not support themselves were to be confined in work- 
houses. Here conditions were to be made so severe as to all but compel 
inmates to depart and accept either whatever work they might find 
outside, no matter how poorly paid, or whatever charity their friends 
and relatives might be able to provide them. Parishes were to be 
grouped together into more efficient unions; the law was to be ad¬ 
ministered by a central board of commissioners in London. Inspiring 
this new legislation were the liberal belief that poverty was a person’s 
own fault and the liberal assumption that capitalism, though unregula¬ 
ted, was capable of providing enough jobs for all who genuinely 
wanted them. Economic depressions in the early 1840s proved that 
latter assumption false, and wrecked the tidy schemes of the poor-law 
administrators. Doles were once more instituted, taxes once more 
increased. Yet the law’s failure did not shake the liberal conviction that 
poverty was, in the end, an individual and not an institutional prob¬ 
lem. 

Even more symbolic of the political power of Britain’s middle class 
than the new poor law was the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. The 
laws, even after their modification in the 1820s, continued to keep the 
price of bread artificially high, forcing employers, in turn, to pay 
wages high enough to allow workers to keep food on their tables. 
More than that, the Corn Laws symbolized to the middle classes the 
unwarranted privileges of an ancient and, to their minds, generally 
useless order: the landed aristocracy. The campaign to accomplish 
repeal was superbly orchestrated and relentless. The Anti—Corn Law 
League, an organization of middle-class industrialists and their sup¬ 
porters, held large meetings throughout the north of England, lobbied 
members of Parliament, and, in the end, managed to persuade Sir 
Robert Peel, now prime minister, of the inevitability of their goal. 
They were aided, as well, by the potato famine in Ireland, whose exis¬ 
tence argued in favor of ending restrictions against the importation of 
cheap foodstuffs. That Peel was willing to split the Tory—or as it was 
now coming to be called, Conservative—party to introduce repeal 
suggests the power of the middle class and its belief in the gospel of 
free trade. 

Legislation during this period reflected other middle-class concerns, 
and in some cases, directly conflicted with the liberal doctrine of non¬ 
intervention. Many members of the urban middle class professed de¬ 
votion to the tenets of Christianity, particularly that doctrine which 
argued that all human beings have within themselves a soul which 
they must work to preserve from sin for their eternal salvation. This 
belief in the ability of an individual to achieve salvation, which contra¬ 
dicted the older Calvinist doctrine of a predestined “elect, accorded 
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middle-class notions about the importa* 

well with more gen^^ ^ sibi]it y of the individual for his ork° f 

individuahsm ^ P legislation such as the abolition of* 
own well-b g- P ks (i833 ), and the senes of Factory A hc 

working hours for child labor and 
r 8l , cutminated in the curtailment of the workday m some trad^ J 
e„ hours. Evangelicals such as William Wtlberforce who was through 
'„t his life an eloquent spokesman for enslaved blacks, and b 
Shaftesbury, who campaigned to end the employment of w omai 
children in mines, maintained that individual souls could not find 
when imprisoned in the overworked bodies of plantation slaves 
factory operatives. They were joined by others who argued, si mply 
that to keep people tied to their work for as long as twelve or fourteei 
hours a day was both inhuman and unnecessary. 

The religious issue affected educational reform as well. England had 
no comprehensive system of state education before 1870. What.state 
support there was came, after the 1830s, in the form of government 
grants to schools managed by the Church of England. Any move to 
increase this support, however, met with the strong opposition of 
middle-class dissenters, who saw it as no more than an attempt by the 
religious Establishment to extend its influence over the young. Mid¬ 
dle-class liberals thus found arguments for reform confusing. The laws 
of classical economics clashed with other prejudices and beliefs, pull¬ 
ing men and women in various directions at once. Their uncertainty 
mirrored the extent to which no one could discern a right course in 
this world of new difficulties and fresh options. 

The years of Louis Philippe’s reign in France were not so marked as 
those in England with significant reforms. In the first place, France 
was not confronted with anything like the same degree of rapid indus¬ 
trialization that was compelling legislative activity on a number of 
fronts in England. France had nothing to compare with the problems 
generated by the growth of urban manufacturing centers in the north 
of England. Though the Chamber of Deputies contained represen¬ 
tatives from the upper middle class, they tended to be bankers and 
merchants, not industrialists. Some were willing to espouse the notion 
of free trade, though not with the general enthusiasm of their British 
counterparts, whose unrivaled position as the world’s leading manu¬ 
facturers gave them a vested interest in that cause. Under the succes* 
sion of governments dominated by France’s leading politician of the 
peno .Francis Guizot (1787-1874), the French expanded their edu¬ 
cational system, thereby further underwriting their belief in the liberal 

octrine 0 a meritocracy, or careers open to talent. A French la w ° 

villa J 1 r pk , u ° r esta blishment of elementary schools in every 

all orbi'rc * Tj 1 ° ' nd *g cnt P are nts were to receive a free education 

provfde IT 3 T dCSt feC ‘ ln additio ^ towns were to 

Prov.de training schools for trade and industry, and departments. 



schools for teacher training. As a result, the number of pupils in 
France increased from about 2 million in 1831, to about 3.25 million 
in 1846. Little else of lasting importance was accomplished during the 
regime of Louis Philippe. Guizot became more and more an apologist 
for the status quo Everyone was free, he argued, to rise to the upper 
middle class and thus to a position of political and economic power 
His advice to those who criticized his complacency was: “enrich vour’ 
selves.” Politicians followed his advice, finding in schemes for the 
modernization of Pans and the expansion of the railway system ample 
opportunities for graft. Louis Philippe did little to counteract the life¬ 
lessness and corruption that characterized his regime. Although he had 
played a minor part in the first stage of the revolution of 1789, he was 
no revolutionary. He did not have the dash and glamor of a Napoleon 
He was a paunchy, fussy, and undistinguished person, easily carica¬ 
tured by his enemies. He appeared to most to be nothing more or less 
than a typically successful plutocrat. He amassed a fortune which in 
characteristic bourgeois fashion, he claimed he had accumulated in 
order to provide for his five sons and three daughters. He enjoyed the 
company of bankers and businessmen, though he attempted to develop 
a reputation as the friend of the people. Rumor had it that when he 
stopped to shake hands with shopkeepers he wore a special pair of 
dirty gloves, which he would replace with white kid when hobnob¬ 
bing with the rich. Louis Philippe was unable to rise above his stodgy 
public image. The German poet Heinrich Heine reported that the 
young people of France “yearned for great deeds and scorned the stingy 
small-mindedness and huckstering selfishness" that the king seemed 
to embody. 

Meanwhile radical members of the French and British lower middle 
and working classes who had assisted—if not propelled—the forces of 
liberalism to victory in 1830 and 1832 grew increasingly dissatisfied 
with the results of their efforts. In .Britain they soon realized that the 
Reform Bill had done'little to increase their chances for political par¬ 
ticipation. For a time they devoted their energies to the cause of trade 
unionism, believing that industrial, rather than political, action might 
bring them relief from the economic hardships they were suffering. 

Trade union organization had been a goal of militant workers since 
the beginning of the century. Among the first workers’ campaigns in 
the nineteenth century were those often-riotous revolts organized both 
in England and, later, on the Continent against the introduction of 
machinery. In some instances, factories were attacked by workers and 
machines, smashed, in the belief that machines, by replacing skilled 
workers, were producing widespread unemployment. In England, the 
rioters were called Luddites, after “Ned Ludd,” who was the mythical 
leader of the movement. In other instances, the hostility of trade un¬ 
ionists was not directed so much toward machinery as toward those 
workers who refused to join in unions against their masters. Yet no- 
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;t"v‘e ba ling agents before .8,0. They came clos«f 
j', pre artisans and skilled workers had banded together 
S',?os to form both Friendly Societies, really mutual aid 
swancc’organizations, and cooperatives communal stores whj S 

ur ces by eliminating the middleman between producer 
sumer. By 1831, there were about 500 cooperative societies i„ > 
land, with a membership of something like 20,000. These org a ?‘ 
tions encouraged the parallel growth of trade unions, which,j* 
early 1830s, reached the peak ot their early power and effective? 
The National Association for the Protection of Labour co m J* 
about 150 separate local unions in the textile and mining industries 
the north; the Operative Builder’s Union, about 30,000 Wor ^ 
throughout the country. In 1834. a new and potentially far more ra^. 
cal organization, the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union* 
Great Britain and Ireland, was organized by a group of London at. 
tisans. Its leadership declared that only by bringing the country t0 | 
standstill with a general strike could workers compel the governin’ 
class to grant them a decent life. At that point, the government decide- 
to put an end to unions. In 1834, six organizers for the Grand Nationi 
were convicted of administering secret oaths (unions were not them¬ 

Chartism 

selves illegal) and sentenced to transportation (forced emigration tc 
penal colonies in Australia). Subsequently employers demanded tht 
their workers sign a document pledging their refusal to join a union 
thereby stifling opportunities for further organization. 

After the defeat of the Grand National, the efforts of radical demo 
cratic reformers in England turned back from trade union to political 
activity, centering on attempts to force further political reform upo: 
the uninterested government through the device of the “People's 
Charter. This document, circulated across the country by commit¬ 
tees of Chartists, as they were known, and signed by millions, con- 
tame six demands: universal manhood suffrage; institution of tk 
secret ballot; abolition of property qualifications for membership* 
ouse 0 Commons; annual parliamentary elections; payment® 
districts^ members House of Commons; and equal elector)- 

Varieties of Chartism 

3 rM^-^° rtUneS dlc Chartist movement waxed and waned. In son® 
snrej ! u P on economic conditions: Chart** 

amone if! 1 “ nem Pl°y me nt and depression. There were arguing 
reorga 8 nizatin der f a V° b ° th Cnds and means: Did Chartism imp 1 ?. 

«y’ Ce 7 ° r ’ instead ’ a return to preindustrial so* 

violent means g °f * beaCCom P^ed by petition only, or by f 
maker, for examn'T** 531 ^ The Chartist William Lovett, a cabin 
any member of W j S , aS ^ ervent a believer in self-improvernen 

work" s toLui^f 6 d «- He Seated a — rfe f 3 ? 

acquire their fair share of the nation’s increasing in d ^ 


The Chartist Procession 
to the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, April 1848 



bounty. The Chartist Feargus O’Connor, on the other hand, appealed 
to the more impoverished and desperate class of workers. He urged a 
rejection of industrialization, and the resettlement of the poor on agri¬ 
cultural allotments. These polarities and disagreements regarding the 
aims of the movement suggest the extent of the confusion within the 
working class, whose consciousness as a separate political force was 
only just beginning to develop. Events answered most of the Char¬ 
tists’ questions for them. In 1848, revolutionary outbreaks across the 
Continent inspired Chartist leaders to plan a major demonstration and 
show of force in London. A procession of 500,000 workers was called, 
to bear to Parliament a petition containing 6,000,000 signatures 
demanding the six points. Confronted, once again, with the spectre 
of open class conflict, special constables and contingents of the regular 
army were marshaled under the now-aged duke of Wellington to resist 
this threat to order. In the end, fewer than 50,000 made the march to 
Parliament, however. Rain, poor management, and unwillingness on 
the part of many to do batde with the well-armed constabulary put an 
end to the Chartists’ campaign. Increased prosperity among skilled 
workers disarmed the movement after mid-century. 

In France, radical agitation produced very different results. There, 
as well, those who had manned the barricades in 1830 soon grew dis¬ 
gusted with the liberalism for which they had risked their lives. In 
their minds they carried memories or myths of the years of the first 
French Republic—its domestic accomplishments, its foreign victories, 
if not its Reign of Terror. They were opposed to constitutional mon¬ 
archy, and unenthusiastic about parliamentary government, especially 
by a nouveau riche upper middle class. They were prepared, if neces¬ 
sary, to use force in order to achieve their ends. Centered in an 
increasingly industrialized Paris, they were for the most part either 
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writers, students, or working-class leaders. They met in secret, stud 
ied the works of the radical theorist, Gracchus Babeuf (see above 
930), whose socialist Conspiracy of Equals, written during the French 
Revolution, became their Bible, and succeeded in making constant 
trouble for the liberal, middle-class governments of Louis Philippe 
Their leading spokesman was the socialist Auguste Blanqui (1803- 
1881). He decried the victimization of the workers by the middle class 
and helped organize secret societies which were to become the instru¬ 
ments of eventual insurrection. Radicals waged some of their most 
successful campaigns in the press. Honorc Daumier’s savage carica¬ 
tures of Louis Philippe landed him in prison more than once. But 
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outright revolution. Contrary to the expressed wishes of the king, a 
giant protest meeting was announced for February 22, 1848. The day The Revo i ut ion of 1848 in ' 

before, the government forbade the meeting. Rioting and barricading France 

during the following two days ended in the abdication of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe and increased demands for a republic. 


4. THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 IN FRANCE 

The February revolution in France was a catalyst which, as we shall 
see, helped to produce uprisings in the succeeding months throughout 

much of Europe. Meanwhile, in Paris, a provisional government was Republican-socialist split: 
established consisting of ten men, seven of whom, including Lamar- Blanc's workshops 
tine, were middle-of-the-road republicans; three of whom, including 
Blanc, were socialists. The tensions between middle-class republicans 
and radical socialists, which had been masked by a common disgust 
with the government of Louis Philippe, now emerged to shape the po¬ 
litical events of the ensuing months in several specific, ways. Blanc in¬ 
sisted upon the establishment of national workshops, institutions he 
had championed as a writer, which were to be organized by trades as 
producers’ cooperatives, where men and women Workers would be 
trained if necessary, put to work, and paid two francs a day when 
employed and a smaller stipend when unemployed. Instead, the gov¬ 
ernment established what it called workshops, but what amounted to 
nothing more than a program of public works in and around Paris, 
where economic conditions had resulted in widespread unemploy¬ 
ment. Initially, plans had called for the employment of no more than 
ten or twelve thousand in projects throughout the city. But with 
unemployment running as high as 65 percent in construction trades 
and 51 percent in textiles and clothing, workers began to flood into the 
government’s so-called workshops, as many as 66,000 by April, and 
120,000 by June. 

Paris meanwhile attracted numbers of radical writers, organizers, 
and agitators. The provisional government had removed all restric- 
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tions upon the formation of political clubs and the dissemination of 
political literature. As a result, 170 new journals and more than 200 
Continuing agitation clubs formed within weeks; the club headed by the socialist Auguste 
Blanqui boasted a membership of some 3,000. Delegations claiming 
to represent the oppressed of all European countries—Chartists, Hun¬ 
garians, Poles—moved freely about the city, attracting attention, if 
not devoted followings, and contributing to tension which was con¬ 
vincing more and more members of the middle class that stern mea¬ 
sures were needed to forestall further insurrectionary outbreaks. This 
sentiment was fortified as a result of elections held at the end of April. 
The provisional government had been pressured by Parisian radicals 
into decreeing universal manhood suffrage. Yet the election returned 
only a small proportion of radical socialists. The largest blocs con¬ 
sisted of “true,” or moderate, republicans and monarchists—this latter 
group divided, however, between supporters of the Bourbon dynast) 
and the Orleanist Louis Philippe. The generally conservative tenor of 
the newly elected assembly strengthened the hand of those who pressed 
for the repession of the socialists. It also, naturally, convinced the 
socialists that once again, as in the 1790s, a potentially radical revolu¬ 
tion had been betrayed by the timid, self-serving middle class. 

By late spring, a majority of the assembly believed that the work¬ 
shop system represented both an unbearable financial drain and 1 
The “June Days" serious threat to social order. At the end of May, the workshops were 
closed to new enrollment as a first step toward barring membership» 
all who had resided for less than six months in Paris and sending » 
members between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five to the arm)'- 
Thousands of workers lost their state-financed jobs, and with them 
t eir best chance for survival. Desperate, they and their supp ortefi 
once more threw up barricades across Paris. For four days, June tY 
26, they defended themselves in an ultimately hopeless military 








against armed forces recruited, in part, from willing provincials eager 
enough to assist m the repression of the urban working class. Whether 
or not the Parisian insurrectionists were fighting as members of a 
beleaguered class, or simply as men and women on the brink of star¬ 
vation, is a matter that historians continue to debate. That they were 
taken seriously as a revolutionary threat can be seen by the ferocity 
with which they were hunted out once the street fighting had ceased. 
About 3,000 were killed and 12,000 more arrested, the majority of 
whom were deported to Algerian labor camps. 

In the aftermath ol the June Days, the French government moved 
quickly to bring order to the country. The assembly, faced with the 
task of drafting a republican constitution, contained a large number of 
men to whom the idea of a republic was anathema. Assembly 
members therefore arranged for the immediate election of a president. 
Their hope was that a strong leader might assist in bringing dissidents 
to heel. Four candidates stood: Lamartine, the moderate republican; 
General Eugene Cavaignac, who had commanded the troops in June; 
Alexander Ledru-Rollin, a socialist; and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
nephew of the emperor, who polled more than twice as many votes as 
the other three candidates combined. 

The astonishing upstart Louis Napoleon had spent most of his life in 
exile. Returning to France after the Revolution of 1830, he was impri¬ 
soned a few years later for attempting to provoke a local uprising. But 
in 1846 he escaped to England, where he was supplied with funds by 
both British and French reactionaries. By the summer of 1848 the situ¬ 
ation in France was such that he knew it was safe to return. In fact, he 
was welcomed by members of all classes. Conservatives were looking 
for a savior to protea their property against the onslaughts of the 
radicals. Workers were beguiled by his glittering schemes for pros¬ 
perity in his book. The Extinction of Pauperism, and by the fact that he 
had corresponded with Louis Blanc and with Pierre Proudhon, the 
anarchist. In between these two classes was a multitude of patriots and 
hero-worshipers to whom the name Napoleon was a symbol of glory 
and greatness. It was chiefly to this multitude that the nephew of the 
Corsican owed his astounding triumph. As one old peasant expressed 
it: “How could I help voting for this gentleman—I whose nose was 
frozen at Moscow?” 

With dreams of emulating his uncle, Louis Napoleon was not long 
content to remain president of France. Almost from the first he used 
the power he already had to achieve the further power he desired. He 
enlisted the support of the Catholics by permitting them to regain 
control over the schools and by sending an expedition to Rome to 
restore to the pope the temporal power denied him during the revo¬ 
lutionary struggles of 1848. He courted the workers and the middle 
class by introducing old-age insurance and laws for the encourage¬ 
ment of business. In 1851, alleging the need for extraordinary mea- 
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sures to protect the rights of the masses, he proclaimed a temporary 
dictatorship and invited the people to grant him the power to draw 
up a new constitution. In the plebiscite held on December 21, r8ji, 
he was authorized by an overwhelming majority (7,500,000 to 640,000) 
to proceed as he liked. The new constitution, which he put into effect 
in January 1852, made the president an actual dictator. After-one year 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ordered another plebiscite and, with the 

approval of over 95 percent of the voters, assumed the title of Napo¬ 
leon III, emperor of the French . 2 

What is the significance of the French Revolution of 1848 and its po- 
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Yec .848 proved that there was now in France another element- 
class consciousness may, at this point, not yet be the correct tem, 
that governments ignored at their peril. If mid-nine,eenth-cenmry 
Europe saw the mtddle class closer than ever to the center of newer 7 
saw the workers moving rapidly in from the edge. Their barricades 
could, if necessary, be destroyed, and their demands ignored, but on h 
a, an increasingly grave risk to the fabric of the state. Middle-class 
liberalism, if it was to thrive, would not only have to pay lip service ,0 
working-class demands, but in some measure accommodate to them 
as well. 


5. LIBERALISM IN FRANCE AND BRITAIN AFTER 1850 

Napoleon III recognized the vital role that public opinion had now as¬ 
sumed in the management of affairs of state. He labored hard and sue 
cessfully to sell his empire to the people of France. He argued that 
legislative assemblies only served to divide a nation along class lines 
With power residing in him, he would unite the country as it had not 
been for generations. The French, who craved order following their 
recent political misadventures, bought the program he was selling 
willingly enough. Napoleon III modeled his constitution upon that of 
his uncle. An assembly, elected by universal manhood suffrage, in fact 
possessed almost no power. It could do no more than approve legisla¬ 
tion drafted at the emperor’s direction by a Council of State. Elections 
were manipulated by the government to ensure the return of politi¬ 
cally docile representatives. Control of finance, the army, and foreign 
affairs rested exclusively with the emperor. France was a democracy 
only in the sense that its people were periodically afforded a chance, 
through elections, to express their approval of Napoleon’s regime. 

In return for the gift of almost absolute power, Napoleon III gave 
the French what they appeared to want. For the middle class, he pro¬ 
vided a chance to make a great deal of money. The device of the Credit 
Mobilier, an investment banking institution, facilitated the expansion 
of industry by selling its shares to the public and using its income to 
underwrite various entrepreneurial schemes. In 1863 a limited liability 
law encouraged further investment by guaranteeing that stockholders 
could lose no more than the.par value of their stock no matter how in¬ 
debted the company in which they had invested. Railways, owned by 
the state, spread across the country, and spurred further industrial ex¬ 
pansion. So prosperous did the French economy appear that Napoleon 
was prepared to follow Britain’s lead in pressing for tariff-free trade 
between the two countries. A treaty was signed in i860; though funds 
were set aside to compensate French industries for any loss they might 
suffer, they were never completely expended, suggesting that French 
ntanufacturers were now well enough established to meet the threat of 
British competition. The apparent satisfaction of the middle class with 
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Napoleon’s regime provides a measure with which to assess the state 
of liberalism in France after 1850. The fact that the country no longer 
enjoyed a free press, that universities were politically controlled, and 
that political opposition was repressed seemed to matter very little to 
most. Liberalism, if it existed at all, existed as the freedom to have 
one’s own economic way. 

Napoleon III, though he catered to the middle class, did not fail to 
court the favor of the workers as well. He encouraged the establish¬ 
ment of hospitals and instituted a program of free medical assistance. 
More important, he permitted, if he did nothing to encourage, the ex¬ 
istence of trade unions and in 1864 introduced legislation to legalize 
strikes. Ultimately, he appealed to the workers much as he appealed to 
the middle class, as a glamorous, if not heroic symbol of his country’s 
reemergence as a leading world power. The activities of his court, and 
of his stylish empress, Eugenie, were well publicized. The reconstruc¬ 
tion of Paris into a city of broad boulevards and grand open spaces 
was calculated to provide appropriate scenery for the theater of 
empire as well as to lessen the chances for successful proletarian bar¬ 
ricade-building across narrow streets. 

Grandeur, however, appeared to Napoleon III to demand an ag- 
g ressive foreign policy. Although early in his regime he declared him- 
m avor 0 that central liberal tenet—international peace—he was 
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. ordinated the liberal heritage of the first French Revolution to that of 
another of its legacies: national glory. 

What, meanwhile, of the liberal tradition in Britain? There the 
course of liberalism was altered by changes occurring within the 
working class. Industrialization had, by this time, begun to foster and 
sustain a growing stratum of labor aristocrats,” men whose particu¬ 
lar skills, and the increasing demand for them, allowed them to de¬ 
mand wages high enough to ensure them a fairly comfortable standard 
of living. These workers—concentrated for the most part within the 
building, engineering, and textile industries—turned from the tradi¬ 
tion of militant radicalism that had characterized the so-called hungry 
forties. Having succeeded within the liberal economic system imposed 
upon Britain by the middle class, they were now prepared to accept 
many liberal, middle-class principles as their own. They believed in 
self-help, achieved by means of cooperative societies or through trade 
unions, whose major function was the accumulation of funds to be 
used as insurance against old age and unemployment. They believed 
in education as a tool for advancement, and patronized the Mechanics 
Institutes and other similar institutions either founded by them or on 
their behalf. 

Yet the labor aristocracy, as it came to appreciate its ability to 
achieve a decent life for itself within the capitalist system, grew all the 
more dissatisfied with a political system which excluded it from any 
direct participation in the governmental process. Although some 
pressed for extension of the franchise as democrats, as many argued 
for it on the same grounds the middle class had used in 1832. They 
were responsible workers, whose loyalty to the state could not be 
questioned. As such, they were a bona fide “interest,” as worthy of 
the vote and of direct representation as the middle class. They were 
joined in their campaign by many middle-class reformers who con¬ 
tinued to chafe at the privileged position of national institutions which 
they associated with the landed society and the old order. Many 
middle-class men and women, for example, were dissenters from the 
Church of England; yet they were forced to pay taxes to support a 
church which was staffed, in the main, by sons of the gentry. Their 
sons were denied the facilities of the nation’s ancient universities, Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, unless those sons subscribed to the articles of 
faith of the Anglican church. 

Together with working-class leaders, these middle-class dissidents 
organized a Reform League to campaign across the country for a new 
reform bill and a House of Commons responsive to their interests. 
Though by no means revolutionary, the reformers made it clear by 
their actions that they were determined to press their case to the ut¬ 
most. Politicians in Britain in the 1860s were confronted by a situation 
not unlike that which had faced Guizot in France in 1848" middle class, 
lower middle class, and skilled workers discontented and demanding 
reform. Unlike Guizot, however, the leaders of both British politi- 
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The decade or so following the passage of the Reform Bill of 1867 
marked the high point of British liberalism. The labor aristocracy was 
accommodated with an Education Act, virtually guaranteeing a pri¬ 
mary education to all, with legalization of trade unions, and with a 
series of measures designed to improve living conditions in the great 
cities; yet irwas the * middle class that set the governmental tone. 
Under Disraeli and his Liberal-cotmterpart William Gladstone, and 
with the cooperation of the newly enfranchised skilled workers, Brit¬ 
ain celebrated the triumph of the liberal principles of free trade, repre¬ 
sentative—but not democratic—government, and general prosperity. 
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NATIONALISM AND NATION - 
BUILDING (1815-1870) 

The present problem, the first t3sk ... is simply to preserve the existence 
and continuance of what is German. 

—Johann Fichte, Addresses to the German Nation 

The great questions of the day will not be decided by speeches or by ma¬ 
jority decisions—that was the mistake of 1848 and 1849—but by blood 
and iron. 

—Otto von Bismarck, speech, 1862 


I f the history of nineteenth-century Britain and France can be stud¬ 
ied against a general background of middle-class liberalism, that 
of much of.thc rest of Europe during the same period must be un¬ 
derstood in terms of a more complex combination of the forces of 
liberalism, nationalism, and nation-building. We shall define national¬ 
ism as a sentiment rooted in broad historical, geographical, linguistic, 
or cultural circumstances. It is characterized by a consciousness of 
belonging, in a group, to a tradition derived from those circum¬ 
stances, which differs from the traditions of other groups. Nation¬ 
building is the political implementation of nationalism, the translation 
of sentiment into power. 

Men and women in Britain and France during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury entertained national as well as liberal sentiments. When Britain’s 
prime minister, Lord Palmerston, declared in 1850 that any British cit¬ 
izen, in any part of the world, had but to proclaim, like a citizen of the 
Roman Empire, “civis Romanus sum” (“I am a citizen of Rome”) to 
summon up whatever force might be necessary to protect him from 
foreign depradations, he was echoing his countrymen s pride in the 
powers of their nationhood. When the French rejoiced in 1840 at the 
return of the Emperor Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena to an elab¬ 
orate shrine in Paris, they were reliving triumphs that had become 


Nationalism and nation¬ 
building defined 


Nationalism 
in Britain and France 
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W of their nation’s heritage. Palmerston s boast and Nap 0 | 
bones were both artifacts of national tradmons and sent.ments bo u „‘ 
up in the life of the English and the French. 

Nineteenth-century nationalism in other areas of Europe was t0 ^ 
more assertive phenomenon than it was in Britain and France, whj^ 
had for centuries existed as particular geographical, cultural, and p 0 | it _ 
ical entities. Elsewhere, common traditions and assumptions were l e$s 
clearly articulated, because the political unity that might have help e( j 
define them did not exist. East Prussians or Venetians had no dif. 
ficulty in perceiving of themselves as such; history had provided them 
with those identities. But history had not provided them, except in the 
most general way, with identities as Germans or Italians. They had t 0 

. . ... rr . . _ 1_ ^C in rnr\cr* „ 1 n 


the terms could have any political reality. 

Neither nationalism nor nation-building stood in necessary opp 0s j. 
tion to liberalism. Indeed, to the extent that nationalism celebrated the 
achievements of a particular common people over those of a cosmo¬ 
politan aristocratic elite, it reflected liberalism’s abhorrence c f Tadi- 
tioqal privilege. Yet to liberalism’s readiness to accept the new, na¬ 
tionalism responded with an appreciation, if not veneration, of the 
past. And to the liberals’ insistence upon the value and importance of 
individualism, nation-builders replied that their vital task might 
require the sacrifice of some measure of each citizen’s freedom. The 
success of nation-building rested upon the foundation of a general bal¬ 
ance of international power, achieved by the European states during 
the half century after 1815. The emergence of new nations—a unified 
Italy and Germany—would require readjustments to that balance. But 
accommodation remained possible, with only minor skirmishes mar¬ 
ring the stability of the settlement achieved at the Congress of Vienna. 


1. ROMANTICISM AND NATIONALISM 


Romanticism 

defined 


As we noted in the preceding chapter, nationalism was in part a chi 
of the French Revolution. It was closely related, as well, to the inte 
lectual movement that has been called “romanticism.” Romanticisi 
was so broad and so varied that it all but defies definition, if not anaf 
sis. er aps as much as anything, romanticism represented a reactic 
against t e rationalism of the eighteenth-century Enlightenmen 
^ re c e eighteenth century relied on reason, the romantics put the 
kV* I -* 0 ™ e |ghteenth century understood the mind as 
Ca , et ’ W ,* c ^ rece ' ve d knowledge from impressions imprint* 
l 1J 1 * T 8 - senses b y the external world. Romantics ah 

innate 6 imp ° rtance of sen se experience. But they insisted th 

personality 1 * Uy . thatwhich constituted a person’s own particul 
personality was inherited, and therefore present in the mind fro 






birth. Knowledge, then, for the romantic, was the nmdnr, .ck u • 
nace feelings ani ' external Perception,. Roman, icisra , hus 
.iduaiism, and the individual creativity tha, resulted f,„ m , h e in,Sa7 
,ion of unique personal,,y w«h external experience. At rhe samedme' 
by stressing the inheritance of attitudes, it also celebrated the Z' 
And that celebration was its link with nationalism. P 

Romanticism and nationalism were connected 
belief that the past should be made to SitXn't 
standing the present and planning for the future. It was in Germanv 
that this notion received its fullest airing and most enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion. One of the earliest and most influential German romantics was 
Johann von Herder (1744-1803). A Protestant pastor and theologian 
his interest m past cultures led him, in the 1780s, to set out his reflec¬ 
tions in a lengthy and detailed treatise, Ideas for a Philosophy of Human 
History. Herder traced what he perceived to be the progressive devel¬ 
opment of European society from the time of the Greeks through the 
Renaissance. He believed that civilization was not the product of an 
artificial, international elite—a criticism of Enlightenment thinking— 
but of the genuine culture of the common people, the Volk. No civili¬ 
zation could be considered sound which did not continue to express its 
own unique historical character, its Volksgeist. Herder did not argue 
that one Volksgeist was either better or worse than any other. He in¬ 
sisted only that each nation must be true to its own particular heritage. 
He broke dramatically with the Enlightenment idea that human 
beings could be expected to respond to human situations in more or 
less the same fashion, and with the assumption that the value of his¬ 
tory was simply to teach by example. 

Herder s intellectual heirs, men like the conservative German ro¬ 
mantics Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) and Friedrich von Savigny 
(1779-1861) condemned the implantation of democratic and liberal 
ideas “foreign” to Germany—in German cultural soil. History, they 
argued, taught that institutions must evolve organically—a favorite 
word of the political romantics, and that proper laws were the product 
of historical growth, not simply deductions from universal first prin¬ 
ciples. This idea was not peculiar to German romantics. The English 
romantic poet and philosopher Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 
argued against the utilitarian state and in favor of giving that ancient 
institution, the national church, a larger role in the shaping of society. 
The French conservative Chateaubriand (1768-1848) made much the 
same case in his treatise, The Genius of Christianity, published in 1802. 
The past, and in particular the religious experiences of the past, are 
woven into the present, he declared. They cannot be unwoven with¬ 
out destroying the fabric of a nation’s society. 

The theory of the organic evolution of society and the state received 
lts Pu ^ est exposition in the writings of the German metaphysician 
Georg Wilhelm Hegel (1770-1831). Professor of philosophy at the 
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University of Berlin, he attracted many adherents. Hegel Wrote Q I 
I , development: Social and po meal mstmmons grew to m ^ 
Z achieved their purposes, and then gave way to others. Yet £ 
new never entirely replaced the old for the pa tern of change 
“dialectic ” When new institutions challenged established ones, th erc 
was a clash of “thesis” and “antithesis” producing a “synthesis," 
reordering of society that retained elements from the past while adapt, 
ing to the present. Hegel expected, for example, that the present di s . 
unity among the German states (thesis), which generated the idea 0 f 
unity (antithesis), would inevitably result in the creation of a nation¬ 
state (synthesis). Hegel had no use for the theory of a state of nature, 
so popular with philosophers like Rousseau and Hobbes. Men and 
women have always lived within some society or other, Hegel 
argued. The institution of the state was itself a natural historic orga¬ 
nism; only within that institution, protected by its laws and customs 
from personal depradations, could men and women enjoy freedom, 
which Hegel defined not as the absence of restraint but as the absence 
of social disorder. 

These theories of history and of historical development articulated 
by the romantics relate directly to the idea of nationalism formulated 
during the same period. The French Revolution provided an example 
of what a nation could achieve. Nationhood had encouraged the 
French to raise themselves to the level of citizenship; it had also al¬ 
lowed them to sustain attacks from the rest of Europe. Applying the 
historical lessons of the French Revolution and the theories of roman¬ 
tics, Germans, in particular, were roused to a sense of their own his¬ 
torical destiny. The works of the philosopher J. G. Fichte (1762-1814) 
are an example of this reawakening. As a young professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Jena, Fichte had at first advanced a belief in the importance of 
an individual’s inner spirit, the creator of its own moral universe. 
Devoid of national feeling, he welcomed the French Revolution as an 
emancipator of the human spirit. Yet when France conquered much of 
Germany, Fichte’s attitude changed dramatically. He adopted Her¬ 
der s notion of a Volksgeist; what mattered was no longer the individ¬ 
ual spirit, but the spirit of a whole people, expressed in its customs, 
traditions, and history. In 1808, Fichte delivered a series of Addresses to 
the German Nation, in which he declared the existence of a German 
spirit, not just one among many such spirits, but superior to the rest. 
The world had not yet heard from that spirit; he predicted it soon 
wou . Although the French military commander in Berlin, where 
ichte spoke, believed the addresses too academic to warrant cen¬ 
sors ip, they expressed a sentiment that aided the Prussians in their 

conscious attempt to rally themselves, and, as a political Volk, to drive 
out the French. 

mm!*' 0 !! 3 !' 51 ”' derived from romantic notions of historical develop' 
mem and destiny, manifested itself in a variety of ways. The brothers 
nmm, editors of Grimm’s Fairy Tales (1812), traveled across Ger- 





many to study native dialects, and collected folktales that were pub 
lished as part of a national heritage. The poet Friedrich Schiller’s 

(i 7 59 - i8 ° 5 ) drama ot Wi,liam Tell > the Swiss hero (1804), became a 
rallying cry for German national consciousness. In Britain, Sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832) retold in many of his novels the popular history of 
Scotland, while the poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) con¬ 
sciously strove to express the simplicity and virtue of the English peo¬ 
ple in collections such as his Lyrical Ballads (1798). Throughout 
Europe, countries assiduously catalogued the relics of their historical 
past as in the society for publishing the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (Monuments of German History), founded in 1819; the 
French £cole des Chartes (1821); and the English Public Records 
Office (1838). In France, the neoclassical style, typified by the paint¬ 
ings of David, and used by Napoleon to exalt his image, gave way to 
the turbulent romanticism of painters like Eugene Delacroix, whose 
Liberty Leading the People (1830) was a proclamation not only of lib¬ 
erty, but of the courage of the French nation. Music, too, reflected 
national themes, though not until a generation or so after 1815. Many 
of Giuseppe Verdi’s (1813-1901) operas, Don Carlo, for example, 
contained musical declarations of faith in the possibility of an Italian 
risorgimento: a resurrection of the Italian spirit. The operas of Richard 
Wagner (1813-1883)—in particular, those based on the German epic, 
Song of the Nibelung —managed to raise veneration for the myths of 
Nordic gods and goddesses to the level of pious exaltation. Archi¬ 
tects, though they found it difficult to escape entirely from the neo- 
classicism of the eighteenth century, often tried to resurrect a “national” 
style in their designs. Sir Charles Barry, assigned the task of redesign¬ 
ing the British Houses of Parliament following their destruction by 
fire in 1836, managed to mask a straightforward and symmetrical clas¬ 
sical plan behind a Gothic screen, intended to acknowledge the coun- 
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Houses of Parliament, Lon¬ 
don. Redesigned by Sir 
Charles Barry with a 
Gothic facade after the 
earlier structure was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. 
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, * htt0 iK own past. AH this creative activity was the spo„, ancous 

r“ ron ^ 

=s« - ■ ■—rr. "»s. “ ■ ■ 

^Though romanticism and nationalism shared a common devotion 
to The past, romantics were not necessarily nationalists. Indeed, 
manticism was explicitly international in its celebration of nature, and 
Tbove all of individual creativity. The romantics declared that nature 
was best perceived not by reason, but by the senses. And they re . 
spected those elements of nature which appeared the product of 
chance not rational order. Whether as a single flower or a mountain 
range nature was welcomed as it impressed itself directly on the 
senses. Men and women were declared free to interpret naturo-and 
life as well—in terms of their individual reactions to it, not simply as it 
might reflect a set of general rational precepts. The English poet Percy 
Shelley (1792-1822), the German poet Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), 
the French novelist Victor Hugo (1802—1885), the Spanish painter 
Franciso Goya (1746-1828)—all characteristic figures of the romantic 
movement—expressed in their works romanticism’s concern for the 
experiences of human individuals, a concern that transcended national 
boundaries. Human experience, romantics believed, was not linked to 
any one national tradition or Volksgeist, but rather to transcendant na¬ 
ture. The paintings of the Englishmen William Blake (1757-1827) and 
J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), although they often reflect “English- 
ness,” transcend nationalism by recording a communion with the fun¬ 
damental elements of nature. 

Romantics were internationalists because they enjoyed freedom 
from the confinement of any boundary—metaphysical or political— ! 
which tended to restrict a person’s ability to realize his or her poten¬ 
tial. In this way romanticism encouraged women to make themselves 
heard. The Englishwoman Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-1797), author 
ofA Vindication of the Rights of Woman; Madame de Stael (1766—1817), 
an emigre from France to Germany during the revolutionary period, 
whose essay De I’Allemagne (On Germany) was steeped in roman¬ 
ticism; George Sand (1804-1876), whose novels, and whose life, pro¬ 
claimed allegiance to the standards of radical individualism—these 
women exemplify romanticism’s readiness to break with the past, and 
its assumptions and stereotypes, if they stood in the path of individual 
expression. r 

Romantics, as worshipers of individuality, worshiped “genius.” 
mnllT 11 s was P° ssessed of a spirit which could not be analyzed and 
an entiren t °. ma ^ e lts ow n rules. (It was the particular genius of 
the hnm PeOP e - of course ’ chat Herder extolled as the Volksgeist.) And 
an spirit must never allow itself to be fettered by national 






Left: A Page from the Score of Beethoven's Piano Sonata Opus 109 in E Major. Right: 
Ludwig van Beethoven 


prescriptions, any more than by social conventions, in such a way as 
to prevent enjoyment of its most precious possession, its freedom. 

Freedom and the problem of self-recognition were major themes in 
the work of two of the giants of the romantic movement, the com¬ 
poser Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) and the writer Johann Beethoven 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832). The most remarkable quality 
about Beethoven’s compositions is their uniqueness and individuality. 

In the Fifth Symphony Beethoven reaches the summit of symphonic 
logic, the Sixth is a glqrification of nature, the Seventh a Dionysian 
revelry, the Eighth a genial conjuring up of the spirit of the eight¬ 
eenth-century symphony. The deafness which afflicted Beethoven ir^ 
his later years seems to have encouraged him in his determination to 
speak out through his music as one extraordinarily powerful, and at 
times distressed, human being. Five piano sonatas, five string quar¬ 
tets, the Ninth Symphony, and the great Mass, Missa Solemnis, con¬ 
stitute his final legacy. They fill the listener with awe not so much 
because of their unusual form or their vast proportions, but because 
they express boundless individual will and power. 

Goethe’s dedication to the idea of individual freedom was, in part, 
the product of his having been born and raised in the free imperial city 
of Frankfurt. Frankfurt was an international center, a trading place Goethe 
open to intellectual winds from all quarters. Goethe was, in terms of 
his environment, free from the particularist, nationalist influences 
which directed the work of other German romantics. Goethe s own 
“genius” drove him first to the study of law, then medicine, then the 
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fine arts and natural sciences. In 1 775 He took up residence at the C( , 
of the young duke of Weimar. Weimar was a toy German princip^ 
with a population of no more than half a million, another cosmop 0 i y 
tan community and in this respect not unlike Frankfurt. Influenced K 
Herder, Goethe had already published various romantically i ncli 
works, including the immensely popular Sorrows of Werther, a no , 
expressive of Goethe’s early restlessness and emotionalism. The a l‘ 
most excessive sensitivity characteristic of Goethe s earlier writing 
gave way, in his middle years, to the search for a new spirit, eqyi 
free and yet more ordered. This mode derived from his experiences in 
Italy and from his study of the ancient Romans and Greeks. I n i ?9q 
G oethe published the first part of his masterpiece, Faust, a drama i n 
verse, which he completed a year before his death in 1832. The pljy 
in its retelling of the German legend of the man who sold his soul to 
rhe devil in return for universal knowledge, reflects the romantic n«. 


willingness to restrain the spirit; it also expresses Goethe’s own recog¬ 
nition of the magnitude of humanity’s daring in its desire for unlim¬ 
ited knowledge and its own fulfillment. 

The theme of self-realization as humanity’s ultimate goal, so charac¬ 
teristic of so much of romantic thinking, contrasted with the notions 
of those other romantics we have discussed, who, like Herder, insisted 
upon the subordination of one human spirit to the spirit of a whole 
people. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), Goethe’s only rival as a thinker 
during this period, expressed himself as opposed to the idea that un¬ 
bounded individual freedom was the highest good. Kant, a retiring 
scholar who lived out his life in the city of Konigsberg, where he was 
born, argued that there were limits to human knowledge, that beyond 
the world of appearances there lay an unknowable realm of what he 
called “things in themselves.” This thesis, first expounded in his Cri¬ 
tique of Pure Reason (1781), was further developed in his Critique oj 
Practical Reason (1790), in which he attempted to establish proper cri¬ 
teria for personal behavior. If pure reason could neither prove nor 
disprove the existence of God, Kant argued, practical reason tells us 
that in the idea of God there exists a notion of moral perfection toward 
which all people must strive. They must live consistent with what 
Kant called the categorical imperative”: to act as if one’s actions were 
to become a universal law of nature. Kant argued that only by living 
according to this categorical imperative could men and women enjoy 
true freedom. Freedom he defined in terms of self-imposed duty, rather 
than the absence of restraint or—as in Goethe’s case—the compulsion 
to achieve self-fulfillment. 


Whether or not Kant can be classed as a romantic is a question that 
historians have continued to debate. His devotion to reason has often 
led scholars to consider him a late Enlightenment figure. In one respect, 
oweyer, Kant certainly thought with the romantics. His insistence 
things in themselves” were ultimately unknowable, reflected the 
romantics willingness to surrender to the mysterious. “There is noth- 









• beautiful, pleasing, or grand in life, but that which is more or less 
mg s terious,” Chateaubriand wrote, in his defense of Christianity. 
Shile Kant was not an explicit defender of Christianity, his philoso- 
, helped perpetuate religious belief, and was thus one in its effect 
P .J, ro manticism. Certainly Kant was not a romantic nationalist, 
'I hough nationalists used his arguments to support their claim that 
3 and women had a ‘duty to an authority higher than themselves. 

himself, however, in his treatise On Perpetual Peace, published at 
h height of the revolutionary wars in 1795, argued vehemently against 
C ational aggrandizement and in favor of a kind of European federal 


1 Romanticism and nationalism bear much the same relationship to 
each other in the history of nineteenth-century Europe as they do in 
the thought of the men and women we have just surveyed. At some 
oints, as in England, they appear to run separate courses. At others 
they join together, as they did in Germany, whose own history lies at 
the center of the history of both romanticism and nationalism. 


2. NATIONALISM AND NATION-BUILDING, 1800-1848 

The humiliating French occupation of Prussia, combined with the 
growing sense of national destiny exemplified in Fichte’s Addresses, 
resulted in a drive on the part of Prussian intellectuals and political re¬ 
formers to bring their country once more to its former position 
among European powers. Prussia’s crushing defeat by the French in 
1806 had been the logical outcome of the inertia that had gripped 
country during the half century or so since the aggressive achieve- 
ments ^of Frederick the Great. Unlike the test of the German states 
however, allied directly with France in the Confederation >^the 
Rhine, the separate kingdom of Prussia conscious y avoi^e 
“contamination,” participating unwillingly in the Continental y 

tern, and otherwise holding itself aloof. 

Its major task was to rebuild its armies, since only by tha ‘ 
could Prussia reassert itself against Napoleon, o t at en , ^ 

erals, Gerhard von Scharnhorst and August n ^ ise ^ ’ ^ a d 

changes based on an essential lesson in nation ui effective 

learned from the French Revolution: that men were ar 
fighters if they believed themselves to have some direct stake in he 
wars they fought. A reconstituted national army, 
upon a system of universal military service, mvo ve consciously 

whole in its own defense and grew to be ^ or " e ^^ recruited 

“Prussian” force than it had been heretofore Office sw^ e ^ 
and promoted on the basis of merit, not birt , a o g 
jority continued to come from the junker < arist ^ 
breach with tradition encouraged the Prussian mi 
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- .He .oya. cade, school in BerBn * 

m °Th«Trrforms, which illustrate the way in which a liberal desire f ot 

^S!"Se 4 h vom Stein(i757-i83i),andhh 

successor, Prince Karl von Hardenberg (1750-1822) Stein was not 
himself a Prussian; he was initially less mterested m achievmg a Pru S - 
Tn nation-state than in uniting by some means or other all the var¬ 
ious principalities of Germany. Only after the disasters wrought u pon 
the Germans by Napoleon did Stein turn to Prussia as a last resort. He 
had read Kant and Fichte, and was convinced by them that a state 
must somehow make its citizens aware of their obligations to the 
national interest. A sense of duty to the state could hardly be kindled, 
however, without first convincing men and women that loyalty meant 
reward as well as obligation. Stein therefore labored to dismantle the 
caste system which had until that time characterized Prussia, in order 
to permit individuals to rise within society. Stein’s Municipal Ordi¬ 
nance of 1808 was a conscious attempt to increase the middle-class 
Germans’ sense of themselves as citizens—again, a goal shared by both 
liberals and nationalists. Cities and towns were henceforth required to 
elect their councilmen, while local justice and security continued to be 
administered by the central government in Berlin; all other matters, 
including finance, were left to individual communities. Education 
played a vital role in nation-building. Schools were ideal agencies for 
the dissemination of the doctrines of national duty. Recognizing this 
fact, the Prussian reformers expanded facilities for both primary and 
secondary education. The University of Berlin, founded in 1810, 
numbered among its faculty such ardent nationalists as Fichte and 
Savigny, and was the institutional embodiment of the new spirit that 
contributed to Prussia’s eventual victory over the French. 

The history of Prussia between 1815 and 1850 can most easily be 
understood in terms of its continuing struggle to establish itself as the 
leading independent national power among the thirty-nine states that 
comprised Germany after 1806, and as a successful rival to Austrian 
domination. The most important Prussian victory in this respect was 
the establishment of the Zollverein, or customs union. By the 184 os ’ 
the union included almost all of Germany except German Austria, and 
offered manufacturers a market of almost 34 million people. Mean- 
w e Prussia had produced in the work of the economist Friedrich 
c | a nat i°nalist response to the internationalism of the 

. eral free-trade economists. List wrote that while free trade might 
uit t e ntish, it did not suit Prussia. Economics, he argued, far from 
being an abstract science equally applicable everywhere, was a disci- 
p me w ic must be grounded in the particular national experience of 











Four Darks in Red, Mark 
Rothko (1903-1970). Oil 
on canvas, Rothko be¬ 
came obsessed with the 
need to reduce both col¬ 
or and form, achieving 
thereby a kind ot gloomy 
mysticism. (The Whitney 
Museum of American 
Art) 



Summer Rental No . 2, 
Robert Rauschenberg 
(born 1925). Oil on can¬ 
vas. Rauschenberg ex¬ 
periments with problems 
of dimensionality and 
painterly technique as he 
strives to achieve a total 
harmony out of dispa¬ 
rate elements. (Collec¬ 
tion Whitney Museum 
of American Art). Gift of 
the Friends of the Whit¬ 
ney Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Art. 
















Three Flags, Jasper Johns 
(bom 1930). Encaustic on 
canvas. Painted with abso- 
lute objectivity Johns’ ob¬ 
jects, in this case three 
American flags, cease to be 
mere reproductions and take 
on distinctive identities of 
their own. (The Whitney 
Museum of American Art) 




Woman with Dog, Duane 
Hanson (born 1925). PoJ" 
vinyl, poly chromed in oil. 
life size. Hanson recreates 
the human artifacts o 
Middle-American culture 
as symbols of a hollo w 
society. (Collection Whit¬ 
ney Museum of American 
Art). Gift of Frances and 
Sydney Lewis. 










Green Coca Cola Bottles, Andy Warhol (born 
1931)- Oil on canvas. Warhol, who stands 
as the high priest of the “pop art” move¬ 
ment in the public imagination, turns mass 
production into art. Here he takes a com¬ 
mercial product and presents it in row after 
row, much as it might appear on a grocery 
store shelf. (Collection Whitney Museum of 
American Art). Gift of the Friends of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
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Gran Cairo, Frank Stella (born 
1936). Synthetic polymer paint 
on canvas. The artist employs 
absolute symmetry and a recti¬ 
linear pattern with compelling 
effect. (Collection Whitney 
Museum of American Art). Gift 
of the Friends of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. 
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individual countries. Germany’s, and therefore Prussia’s, experience 
demanded not free trade but high tariffs. Only when sheltered behind 
a protectionist system could Prussia build the factories and manufac¬ 
ture the goods that would guarantee its economic health. 

The events which had altered the political shape of Britain and 
France in the early 1830s—revolution in the latter and liberal reforms 
in both—did not have lasting counterparts in Germany. A revolu¬ 
tionary movement of sorts, spawned in the universities and youthful 
secret societies, did result in temporary changes in a few German prin¬ 
cipalities. But Metternich, still in control of Austrian policy and deter¬ 
mined to thwart Prussia’s attempts to assert its nationality, used the 
occasion of those outbreaks to encourage a general antiliberal reaction 
throughout the German states by playing on the fears of the proper¬ 
tied classes. The diet of the German Confederation, the loose organi¬ 
zation of sovereign powers that had replaced the finally defunct “Holy 
Roman Empire” after 1815, coordinated the repressions. 

Prussia avoided revolution as a result of the reforms instituted a 
generation before by Stein and Hardenberg. In 1840 Frederick William 
IV succeeded to the Prussian throne. Apparently devoted to liberal 
principles, he relaxed censorship laws and encouraged participation in 
the central government by provincial diets. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the king was no liberal, but some sort of romantic- 
nationalist, and an authoritarian as well. He crushed the revolt of 
thousands of Silesian weavers in 1844, when they protested the 
importation of English yarn and cotton goods and their consequent 
unemployment and poverty. He further declared himself opposed to 
constitutionalism, that central doctrine in the liberal canon of beliefs. 
When middle-class Prussian liberals pressed, in 1847, for control over 
legislative and budgetary matters in the recently convened assembly 
of diets (the Landtag ), the king saw to it that their request was denied. 
Frederick William then turned his attention to a scheme whereby 
Prussia might play a far larger role in the confederation. But before 
his plan could receive a hearing, it was overtaken by the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, which, as we shall se, engulfed central Europe as 
it had western Europe, though with different results. 

National sentiment, the spirit which served to unite the Prussians, 
was at the same time operating to divide the heterogeneous elements 
within the Austrian Empire. Its people, who lived within three major 
geographical areas—Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary were com¬ 
posed of a considerable number of different ethnic and language 
groups: Germans, Czechs, Magyars, Poles, Slovaks, Serbs, and Ital¬ 
ians, to name the most prominent. In some parts of the empire, these 
people lived in isolation; elsewhere they dwelt in direct proximity, if 
not much harmony, with others. The Austrian Empire attempted to 
unite these groups by means of a reigning house, the Hapsburgs, and a 
supposedly benevolent bureaucracy. These devices failed increasingly 
to satisfy the various groups, in whom a spirit of cultural, if not politi- 
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of government. A political movement, whose most formidable kjj 
was the radical nationalist Louis Kossuth (1802-1894), was at the sa mc 
time seeking independence and a parliamentary government f 0r 
Hungary. 

The most widespread of the eastern European cultural nationalist 
movements was Pan-Slavism, at this period just beginning. Slavs in¬ 
cluded Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, and 
Bulgars. Before 1848 Pan-Slavism was an almost exclusively cultural 
movement, united by a generalized anti-Western sentiment, yet di¬ 
vided by a tendency to quarrel as to the primacy of this or that particu¬ 
lar language or tradition. These divisions did not substantially lessen 
the effect of Pan-Slavism as a further problem of the Austrian Empire. 
The literature of the movement—for example, the historian Francis 
Palacky’s (1836-1867) History of the Bohemian People and the poetry of 
the revolutionary Pole Adam Mickiewiez (1798-1855), fed the desires 
of those who wished to rid themselves of what they considered a 
foreign yoke. In Russia, slavophilism had been held in check by the 
Western-looking Alexander I. After his death, however, the notion 
that the Russian people possessed its particular Volksgeist increased in 
general popularity. 

Two other national movements were growing beyond infancy dur¬ 
ing the years before 1848: one in Italy, the other in Ireland. Italy, at 


Nationalism in Italy the beginning of the nineteenth century, was a peninsula divided into 


a multitude of states, most of them poor and ineffectually governed. 
The most efficient governments after 1815 were those imposed by 
Austria on the northern territories of Lombardy and Venetia (see map, 
p. 820) and by the introverted, visionary, yet intensely reform-minded 
king of Sardinia, Charles Albert (1831—1849). At the opposite pok 
were the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the Papal States, governed 
by equally obscurantist rulers, Francis I (1825-1830), a Bourbon, and 
hereafter by his son, Ferdinand II (1830-1859), and Pope Gregory 
AVI (1831-1846). Popular uprisings in Modena, Parma, and Bologna 
occurre in 1830, but with no lasting consequences, either for the in'" 
xation of local liberal reforms or for the ranee r>f nnifi ration oft he 





, 1805—1872.), founded a society ofhis own in 1831, Young Italy, which 
^vas dedicated to the cause of uniting the peninsula. In 1834, from 
Switzerland, Mazzini launched a totally unsuccessful verbal assault 
against the Kingdom of Sardinia, in the hope that the rest of Italy 
would join with him. Mazzini subsequently contented himself with 
propagandizing for the cause of Italian nationalism and republicanism, 
attracting a devoted following, particularly among British liberals, 
liberals in Italy, however, mistrusted him. Although they too wished 
“ 0 sce Italy one nation, they were dismayed, as “good” liberals, and 
members of the middle class, by Mazzini’s insistence upon a republic, 
hoping instead to merge existing principalities together into some sort 
of constitutional monarchy. 

If Italian nationalism was primarily a middle-class liberal phenome¬ 
non at this time, the same was not true of the Irish movement to repeal 
the union with England. Headed by Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), it 
derived its strength from the support of Irish peasants. O’Connell’s 
remarkably successful appeal was based on the hatred all Irish felt for 
the English, because of the centuries of oppression Irish Catholics had 
suffered under English Protestant rule. Both before and after the of¬ 
ficial union of 1801, the English had imposed on the Irish a foreign 
rule that had brought with it little but poverty and persecution. 
O’Connell’s campaign for the repeal of the union was grounded in the 
hope that he would be able to negotiate some sort of moderate agree¬ 
ment with the English ruling class. The desires ofhis followers ex¬ 
ceeded him in being far more radical in nature. Neither the separatist 
hopes of O’Connell, called by the Irish the “Liberator,” nor the more 
genuinely nationalist hopes ofhis followers, however, were to achieve 
realization. Unlike the nationalist movements of central Europe, na¬ 
tionalism in Ireland faced a powerful and determined adversary 
England—which would for a century deny it victory. 
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3. NATIONALISM, LIBERALISM, AND REVOLUTION, 1848 


The history of the revolutions of 1848 in central Europe can most eas 
ily be understood in terms of two major themes, the first, t e strugg e 
of various nationalities, particularly within the Austrian mpire, to as 
sert their own autonomy; the second, the contention etween 

forces of liberalism and nationalism in Germany. 

News of the February revolution in France traveled quickly eas - 
ward. By the end of March the Austrian Empire was S P ’LIP,™ ' 
Hungary, with Kossuth in the lead, severed all but t c mos 
of links with the House of Habsburg and prepare to ra 
constitution. In Vienna, workers and students imitate , ^ 

parts in Paris, erecting barricades and invading t e im P eteran Q f 
measure of the political chaos was the fact that etterm . 
a score of threats to the precarious stability he had crafted, found the 


The “March Days" in 
Austria 







pressure this time too great, and fled in disguise to Britain. The feeble 
Habsburg emperor, Ferdinand, once he had been deserted by Metter- 
nich, yielded to nationalist demands from Bohemia and granted that 
kingdom its own constitution as well. To the south, Italians launched 
attacks against the Austrian-held territories in Milan, Naples, Veneria, 
and Lombardy, where the forces of the Sardinian ruler, King Charles 
Albert, routed the Austrians. 

Yet the forces of national sentiment which had brought Austria to 
its knees then succeeded in allowing the empire to recoup its fortunes. 
Couniematwnalism as an The paradox of nationalism, as it manifested itself in central Europe, 
aid to restoration was that as soon as a cultural majority had declared itself an indepen¬ 

dent or semi-independent state, other cultural minorities within that 
new state complained bitterly about their newly institutionalized infe¬ 
riority. This is precisely what happened in Bohemia. There the anti- 
German Czech majority refused to send delegates to an all-German as¬ 
sembly, meeting at Frankfurt to draft a German constitution. Instead, 
they summoned a confederation of Slavs to Prague. The delegates, 
most of them from within the boundaries of the old Austrian Empire 
immediately recognized that the idea of a united Germany represented 
a far greater threat to their political and cultural autonomy than the 
fact of the empire ever had. The German minority in Bohemia, ho'' 
ever, was naturally anxious to participate in discussions which mig> £ 
result in closer union with their ethnic counterparts. They resented t e 
Bohemian government’s refusal to do so. The resulting animosity 
made it all the easier for the Austrians to take advantage of a 
1848 insurrection in Prague, subdue the city, send the Slav congr« s 
packing, and reassert control in Bohemia. Although the Austrian g° v " 



















eminent was at this time a liberal one, the product of the March revo¬ 
lution in Vienna, it vas no less determined than its predecessor had 
been to prevent the total dismemberment of the empire for economic 
as well as political reasons. Hence it was quick to restore Lombardy 
and Venetia to its realm when quarrels among the heretofore united 
Italian allies had sufficiently weakened their common stand against the 


Austrians. 

Nationalism and countemationalism in Hungary set the stage for 
the final act of the restoration of Austrian hegemony. Kossuth’s radi¬ 
cal party was, above all, a Magyar nationalist party. Once in power, in 
early 1849 it moved the capital from Pressburg, near the Austrian bor¬ 
der, to Budapest, and again proclaimed Magyar as the country’s of¬ 
ficial language. These actions offended national minorities within 
Hungary, particularly the Croats, who prior to the revolution had en¬ 
joyed certain liberties under Austrian rule. The Croatians raised an in¬ 
surgent army and launched a civil war. The Austrains, once more 
encouraging division along nationalist lines, named the Croatian rebel 
Josef von Jellachich their military commander against the Magyars. 
B v this time the Viennese liberals began to recognize—too late—that 
their turn might come next. They were right. Despite a second upris¬ 
ing in Vienna in October, the revolution was spent. Forces loyal to the 
emperor descended upon Vienna from Bohemia. On October 31, the 
liberal government capitulated. 

Once the imperial government had reasserted itself, it labored to 
suppress nationalist impulses as thoroughly as possible. Austria’s min¬ 
isters recognized that, though tactically advantageous at times, nation¬ 
alist movements operated generally to the detriment of the empire s 
political and economic unity. The emperor’s chief minister, Prince 
Felix von Schwarzenberg, and the minister of the interior, Alexander 
Bach, both nation-builders, together centralized the state within one 
united political system. Hungary and Bohemia no longer enjoyed sep¬ 
arate rights. Peasants of all ethnic groups, liberated from serfdom as 
part of the general reform movement, were permitted to retain their 
freedom, on the grounds of their loyalty to the empire. The law was 
reformed, again to achieve uniformity, and railways and roads were 
constructed to link the empire. Economic nationalism was encourage 
through tariffs designed to exclude foreign manufactures, while a tree 
trade area within the empire encouraged domestic industries. Having 
done all it could to eradicate separatist movements, the Austrian gov 
ernment thus moved to secure its advantage by engaging in a vigorous 

campaign of nation-building. - , 

In Prussia, revolution ran a similar course. In Marc i 6 
ick William found himself compelled to yield to demands for a popu¬ 
larly elected legislative assembly. When it met, the o y prov. par 
ticularly sympathetic to the plight of the Polish minority wrt^ in 
Prussia, and antagonistic toward the Russians, whom ra ica g 
tors saw as the major threat to the spread of enlig tene po 1 ica 
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in central Europe. When the assembly s sympathy with Polish nation¬ 
alism extended to the granting of self-government to Prussian Poland, 
however, it generated the same feelings among the German minority 
there that we have seen arousing minorities within the Austrian Em¬ 
pire. In so doing, it precipitated the same eventual results. Germans in 
Posen, the major city of Prussian Poland, revolted against the newly 
established Polish government; not surprisingly, Prussian army units 
on duty sided with the Germans and helped them crush the new gov¬ 
ernment. Power, it now became clear, lay with the army, profes¬ 
sionalized since the days of Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, yet still domi¬ 
nated by the Junkers. Against the armed authority of the military, the 
radical legislators of Berlin were no match; revolution ended in Prus¬ 
sia as quickly as it had begun. 

Meanwhile, at Frankfurt, Germans engaged in the debate that pro* 
vides the history of central Europe in these revolutionary years with 
The Frankfurt Assembly its second theme: liberalism vs. nationalism. Delegates had been cho¬ 
sen from across Germany and Austria to attend the Frankfurt As¬ 
sembly. They were largely from the professional classes—professors, 
lawyers, administrators—and generally devoted to the cause 0 
middle-class liberalism. Many had assumed that their task would re¬ 
semble that of the assembly which had met in 1789 to draft a constitu- 
















tion for the French, i.e., they would draft a constitution for a liberal 
unified Germany. That former convocation, however, had been 
grounded in the simple but all-important fact that a French nation¬ 
state already existed. The French assembly had been elected to give the 
nation a new shape and new direction. But a centralized sovereign 
power was there to reshape; there was an authority that could be either 
commandeered or, if necessary, usurped. The Frankfurt Assembly, in 
contrast, was grounded upon nothing but its own words. It was a 
collection of thoughtful, well-intentioned middle-class liberals, com- 
mitted to a belief that a liberal—national German state could somehow 
be constituted out of abstract principles. These men, from the start of 
their deliberations, ruled out the use of violence to achieve their ends. 
At the same time, they failed to ally themselves with the urban work¬ 
ers. If by 1848 the workers were not yet a self-conscious and articulate 
class, they were nevertheless a force no reformer or revolutionary 
could reckon without. Yet the Frankfurt debaters by and large ignored 
them, and thus denied themselves the one source of power they might 
otherwise have called to their aid. 

Almost from the start, the assembly found itself tangled in the 
problems of nationality. Who, they asked, were the Germans? A ma¬ 
jority of (he delegates argued that they were all those who, by lan¬ 
guage, culture, or geography, felt themselves bound to the enterprise 
now underway at Frankfurt. The German nation that was to be con¬ 
stituted must include as many of those “Germans” as possible. This 
point of view came to be known as the “Great German” position. 
Great Germans found themselves stymied, however, by the unwill¬ 
ingness of other nationalities to be included in their fold. The Czechs 
in Bohemia, as we have seen, wanted no part of Great Germany. In 
the end the Great Germans settled that the nation for which they were 
drafting a constitution should include, among other territories, all 
Austrian lands except Hungary. This decision meant that the crown of 
their new country might most logically be offered to the Hapsburg 
emperor. At this point the voice of the “Little Germans” began to be 
heard. Prussian nationalism took precedence over German national¬ 
ism; a minority argued that Austria should be excluded altogether and 
the crown instead offered to King Frederick William of Prussia. 

The liberalism of the assembly was put to the test by events in Aus¬ 
tria and Poland in the fall of 1848. When the imperial forces crushed 
the Czech and Hungarian rebellions, when the Prussian Junkers put an 
end to Polish self-government, liberals found themselves forced to 
cheer. They were compelled to support the suppression of minority 
nationalities; otherwise there would be no new Germany. But their 
cheers-were for the forces not only of German nationalism but o 
antiliberal authoritarianism. The assembly’s most embarrassing mo¬ 
ment occurred when it found itself compelled to take shelter behind 
the Prussian army. Riots broke out in Frankfurt protesting the as¬ 
sembly’s willingness to withdraw from a confrontation with the 
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the f u mre of Germans in Schleswig a Danish pro V j n 
Danes over the tutu considered to be part of Germ, 

That P a " icular xe a “; Thi Danes in March .848. The Frankfurter^' 
had been annexed y Prussians to win Schleswig k, ? 

Hen- the riots; henc^ 
for them, and t , , . f or p rU ssian assistance. 

°„d request' t“ “m' fd ' endenK , the Frankfort delegates never, 
rhelt fo he ;r g of ,849 produced a constitution. By this ^ 
Austria, fearing its Prussian rival, had deeded to have no more t0 d „ 

• u v kfurr The Little Germans thus won by default and ofFered 
r h dr c n — monarchy to Frederick Wilharn of P russ » d 
Though tempted, he turned them down arguing that their constitu. 
don was too liberal, embodying as it did the revolutionary notion that 
crown could be offered to a monarch. Frederick wanted the crown, 
but on his own terms. The delegates went home disillusioned by their 
experience, many of them convinced that their dual goal of liberalism 
and nationalism was an impossible one. Some, who refused to surren¬ 
der that goal, emigrated to the United States, where they believed the 
goal had already been achieved. Many of those who stayed behind 
convinced themselves that half the goal was better than none, and sac¬ 
rificed their liberalism to nationalism. v 

One German exile who took hope for the future from the events of 
the revolutions of 1848 was the young Karl Marx (1818-1883), whose 
radical ideas and activities had compelled his emigration to England. 
Like his friend and collaborator Friedrich Engels (see above, p. 997), 
Marx was the son of wealthy middle-class parents. After study at the 
university of Berlin, in 1842 he took a job as editor of the Rhineland 
Gazette, hoping to use that position to argue for the transformation of 
a society he was growing to despise. His radical policies soon put him 
at odds with his publishers, however. He moved first to Paris and then 
to Brussels, where he helped found the Communist League, a body 
whose declared aim was the overthrow of the middle class. While in 
Paris, Marx had renewed a former friendship with Engels. Together, 
during the late 1840s, they produced a theory of revolutionary change 
which was published by Marx at the request of the League in 1848, at 
the height of the struggles on the Continent, as The Communist Mani¬ 
festo. 


In the Manifesto Marx outlined a theory of history which owed a 
good deal to the German philosopher Hegel (see above, p. 1030)- Hegel, 
it will be recalled, had argued that ideas, the motive force of history 1 
were in constant conflict with each other, and that this andthetica 
relationship between ideas in turn would produce an eventual synthe* 
sis, representing an advance in the history of the human race. Mat* 
adapted this particular progressive notion of history to his own uses- 
Whereas Hegel perceived conflict and resolution (a dialectic) in ternj 5 
o ideas, Marx saw them in terms of economic forces. Society 1 ® 
argued, was at any time no more than the reflection of a hierarchy ol 





classes dictated by those who own the means of production and con¬ 
trol the distribution of its material goods. As history had progressed 
so had the means changed. Feudalism and manorialism were van¬ 
quished by capitalism. And capitalism, Marx declared, would be van¬ 
quished in turn by communism. That process, however, would first 
involve the concentration of capitalist economic power into the hands 
of fewer and fewer members of the middle class (the bourgeoisie), and 
the consequent opposition of an ever-increasing and ever-debased 
working class (the proletariat). Once the proletariat overthrew the 
bourgeoisie by revolution, as it was bound to do eventually, society 
as a whole would be emancipated. An interim period in which a “dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat” rid the world of the last vestiges of bour¬ 
geois society would be followed by an end of the dialectical process 
and the emergence of a truly classless civilization. 

Marx insisted that the Manifesto was not just another theory. His 
declaration that the proletariat together could consciously participate 
in the revolutionary process he described—could actually advance his¬ 
tory through its own efforts—and that the revolutions of 1848 were 
part of that process, helps explain the document’s eventual appeal. 
The writings of Marx and Engels did not bring about an immediate 
proletarian revolution. Though the Manifesto, in its famous declara¬ 
tion, called upon the workers of the world to unite, Marx and Engels 
realized that this goal would not be achieved quickly. Marx and Engels, 
however, more than any other political thinkers of the 1830s and 1840s, 
provided workers with a potential sense of their worth as human beings 
and of their vital role in the historical process. Engels made workers 
understand what factory work and urban living was doing to them. 
Marx gave workers the sense that those sufferings Engels described 
had an ultimate purpose, that they represented the workers’ own par¬ 
ticular contribution to the eventual and inevitable triumph of their 
class. 


4- NATION-BUILDING, 1850-1870 

The twenty years between 1850 and 1870 were years of intense nation¬ 
building in the Western world. Of the master-builders, none was 
more accomplished than the man who brought Germany under Prus¬ 
sian rule, Otto von Bismarck (1815—1898). He was bom into the 
Junker class. During the revolutionary period of 1848 and i 849 > Bis¬ 
marck had served in the Prussian parliament as a defender of the mon¬ 
archy. Bismarck was really neither a liberal nor a nationalist; he was a 
Prussian. When he instituted domestic reforms, he did so not because 
he favored the “rights” of this or that particular group, but because he 
thought that his policies would result in a more united, and hence 
more powerful, Prussia. When he maneuvered to bring other German 
states under Prussian domination, he did so not in conformity with a 
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ta-me practitioner of what hascome to 


Srn« f ideaUsm. but of what its ptactioners claim to be 
headed reality Bismarck readily acknowledged his admiration of 
pow f He one point had considered a career m the military^* 
at all surprising considering his junker origins. He once wrote the 
emperor William I that he regretted that he was compelled to serve hi s 
country from behind a desk rather than at the ront But whatever hi s 
post, he intended to command "I want to play the tune the way it 
sounds good to me or not at all, he declared. Pride, the desire to 
command. ... I confess I am not free from these passions. Nor did 
he consider those passions unworthy of the man who was to under¬ 
take the task of shaping the fortunes of the German state. 

When Bismarck came to power as minister-president of Prussia in 
1862, he was confronted by a liberal parliamentary majority which, 
since 1859, had opposed a campaign to increase military expenditures 
despite pressure from the king. This majority had been produced by 
an electoral system that was part of the constitution granted by Fred¬ 
erick William to Prussia in iS50, following the collapse of the as¬ 
sembly. The parliament was divided into two houses, the lower one 
elected by universal male suffrage. Votes were apportioned according 
to one’s ability to pay taxes, however; those few who together paid 
one-third of the country’s taxes elected one-third of the legislators. A 
large landowner or industrialist exercised about a hundred times the 
voting power of a poor man. Contrary to the king’s expectations, 
however, under this constitution a liberal majority was succeeding in 
thwarting the plans of the sovereign and his advisors. It was to break 
this deadlock that King William I, who succeeded his brother Fred¬ 
erick William in 1861, summoned Bismarck. In Bismarck the liberals 
more than met their match. When they refused to levy taxes, he col¬ 
lected them anyway, claiming that the constitution, whatever its 
purposes, had not been designed to subvert the state. When liberals 
argued that Prussia was setting a poor example for the rest of Germany, 
Bismarck replied that Prussia was admired not for its liberalism but 
its power. 

Whether or not the Germans—or the rest of Europe—admired 
Prussia’s power, they soon found themselves confronted by it- ®' s ' 
marck proceeded to build a nation that in the short space of eight years 
came into being as the German Empire. Bismarck was assisted in his 
task by his readiness to take advantage of international situations as 
they presented themselves, without concerning himself particular y 
with the ideological or moral implications of his actions. He was aide 
asjvell by developments over which he had no initial control but 
which he was able to turn to his advantage. The first of these, the 
Crimean War, had occurred in 1854-1856, prior to his taking °® ce ' 



British Encampment near Sebas¬ 
topol, 1854 - 1855 . Photograph 
taken by Roger Fenton. The Cri¬ 
mean War was the First to be re¬ 
ported to the world by photo¬ 
graph as well as by news 
dispatch. 



Russia and Turkey, perennial European squabblers, had precipitated 
the hostilities. Russia invaded the territories of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia (later Rumania) in an attempt to take advantage of the continuing 
political rot thac made the Ottoman Empire an easy prey. In 1854 
France and then Britain came to the aid of the Turks by invading Rus¬ 
sia’s Crimean peninsula. These allies were soon joined by Austria and 
Sardinia. The quarrel had by this time enlarged to include the question 
of who was to protect the Christians in Jerusalem from the Turks; it 
was fueled from the start as well by Britain’s continuing determina¬ 
tion to prohibit a strong Russian presence in the Near East. The allies’ 
eventual victory was the result primarily of a British blockade of Rus¬ 
sia. The peace settlement was a severe setback for Russia, whose influ¬ 
ence in the Balkans was drastically curbed. Moldavia and Wallachia 
were united as Rumania, which, along with Serbia, was granted power 
as a self-governing principality. Austria, though it had sided with the 
victor, lost more than it gained from the war. Austrian military re¬ 
sources were severely taxed during the invasion and occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. It was the subsequent weakness of both Rus¬ 
sia and Austria, the result of the Crimean War, that Bismarck used to 
his advantage in the 1860s. 

In consolidating the German states into a union controlled by Prus¬ 
sia, Bismarck first moved to eliminate Austria from its commanding 
position in the Germanic Confederation. As a means to this en e 
inflamed the long-smoldering dispute with Denmark over the posses 
sion of Schleswig and Holstein. Inhabited largely by Germans, these 
two provinces had an anomalous status. Since 1815 Holstein a een 
included in the Germanic Confederation, but both were subject to the 
personal overlordship of the king of Denmark. When, in 1864, the 
Danish king attempted to annex them, Bismarck invite ustria to 

participate in a war against Denmark. A brief strugg e 0 owe ’ 

end of which the Danish ruler was compelled to renounce all his 
claims to Schleswig and Holstein in favor of Austria and Prussia. T en 
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the sequel occurred for which Bismarck ardently hoped: a quarrel 
between the victors over division of the spoils. The conflict which 
followed in 1866, known as the Seven Weeks’ War, ended in an easy 
triumph for Prussia. Austria was forced to give up all claims to Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein, to surrender Venetia, and to acquiesce in the dis¬ 
solution of the Germanic Confederation. Immediately following the 
war Bismarck proceeded to isolate Austria by uniting all of the Ger¬ 
man states north of the Main River into the North German Confed¬ 
eration. 


(2) courting the masses 


To achieve the confederation Bismarck willingly turned himself 
into a emocrat. He saw that if he was to attain his end, which was a 
strong union with Prussia at its head, he would need to cultivate a 
constituency hitherto untapped by any German politicians: the. 
r w C a PP rec * ate d manner by which Napoleon III had rein- 
the mai 1S through plebiscites. And Bismarck understood that 

onty o ermans were not particularly enthusiastic supporters 
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3 pitalist liberals, of the bureaucracies of their own small states, 

°f the Austrian Hapsburgs. The constitution he devised for his con- 
° * ra tion provided for two chambers: the upper chamber represented 
I individual states within the union, though not equally; the lower 
j ' lber wa s elected by universal manhood suffrage. The liberal mid- 
!tl class, to say nothing of the Junkerdom, was astonished and dis- 
° C ed as well they might be. Bismarck’s intention was to use popu- 
may m'port to strengthen the hand of the central government against 
1 interests of both landlords and capitalists. To this end, he struck a 
« ain with German socialists, who agreed to exchange support for 
the confederation for universal suffrage. 

Bismarck’s final step in the completion of German unity was the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. He hoped that a conflict with 
France would kindle the spirit of German nationalism in Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and other southern states still outside the confederation. 
Taking advantage of a diplomatic tempest concerning the right of the 
Hohenzollems (Prussia’s ruling family) to occupy the Spanish throne, 
Bismarck worked hard to force a Franco-German misunderstanding. 
King William agreed to meet with the French ambassador at the resort 
spa of Eriis in Prussia to discuss the Spanish succession. When William 
telegraphed Bismarck that the demands of the French for perpetual 
exclusion of the Hohenzollem family from the Spanish throne had 
been refused, Bismarck released portions of the message to the press 
so as to make it appear that King William had insulted the ambas¬ 
sador—which he had not done. When the garbled report of what hap¬ 
pened at Ems was received in France, the nation reacted with a call for 
war. The call was echoed in Prussia, where Bismarck published evi¬ 
dence which he claimed proved French designs upon the Rhineland. 
Once war had been declared the south German states ralhed to Prus¬ 
sia’s side in the belief that it was the victim of aggression. e 

quickly fought. The French were no match for Prussia s P rofesi °™ y 
trained and superbly equipped forces. Nor did other European powers 
come to France's assistance. Austria, the most ^ 

mained weakened by its recent war with Prussia. e agy > _ 
at this time had assumed positions of influence wi m e 
government, were quite prepared to welcome a strengt ^ 

Prussia’s growing strength in Germany would further increaseA ^ 
tria’s weakness there. And the weaker Austria was as a G~ 
power, the stronger would be the claims of t e a S yaI .^__ - nst 
nance. Once more one nationalist consciousness was gr defeat 

another. The war began in July; it ended in September with theddett 
of the French and the capture of Napoleon ffl hunself at Sedan m 
France * 

Following the collapse of the 

rectionary forces in Paris continued to h ^ ° U g ceeded to consum- 
until the winter of 1871. Bismarck meanwh p assiduously, 

mate the German union toward which he had worked so asstduously 
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War 
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Meeting to Arrange Peace 
the End of the Franco.^ 5 . 1 ' 
War. On the left is Otto ^ 
Bismarck, chancellor 0 f V ? 1 ' 
new German Empire. i n ?* 
center is Jules Favre and t 0 l- 
right Louis-Adolphe Thi er ! 5 
both representing the provisio 
nal government set up after the 
"overthrow of Napoleon III ' 


On January 18, 1871, in the great Hall of Mirrors at Versailles the 
German Empire was proclaimed. All those states, except Austria, 
which had not already been absorbed into Prussia declared their al¬ 
legiance to William I, henceforth emperor or kaiser. Four months 
later, at Frankfurt, a treaty between the French and Germans ceded the 
border region of Alsace to the new empire, condemned the French to 
an indemnity of five billion francs, and thereby broadcast to the world 
the remarkable success of Bismarck’s nation-building. 

Events in Italy ran a course almost parallel to that which had led to 
the unification of Germany. Italy before 1848, it should be remem- 
italian unification bered, was a patchwork of petty states. The most important of those 
possessing independence were the Kingdom of Sardinia in the north, 
the Papal States in the central region, and the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies in the south. The former republics of Lombardy and Venetia 
were held by Austria, while Habsburg dependents ruled in Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena. As the revolutionary fervor of 1848 swept across 
the peninsula, one ruler after another granted democratic reforms. 
Charles Albert of Sardinia outdistanced all the others by providing for 
civil liberties and a parliamentary form of government. But it soon be¬ 
came evident that the Italians were as interested in nationalism as in 
liberalism. For some years romantic patriots had been dreaming of the 
Risorgimento, which would restore the nation to the position ° 
glorious leadership it had held in Roman times and during the Renais* 
sance. To achieve this, it was universally agreed that Italy must be 
welded into a single state. But opinions differed as to the form the ne" 
government should take. Young idealists followed the leadership ® 
azzini. Religious-minded patriots believed that the most practicab e _ 
solution would be to federate the state of Italy under the presidency 0 ' 
e pope. The majority of the more moderate nationalists advocate 
constitutional monarchy built upon the foundations of the Kingdo" 1 





of Sardinia. The aims of this third group gradually crystallized under 
'the leadership of a shrewd Sardinian nobleman. Count Camillo di 
Cavour (18x0-1861). In 1850 he was appointed minister of commerce 
and agriculture of his native state and in 1852 prime minister. 

The campaign for unification of the Italian peninsula began with ef¬ 
forts to expel the Austrians. In 1848 revolts were organized in the ter¬ 
ritories under Habsburg domination, and an army of liberation 
marched from Sardinia to aid the rebels; but the movement ended in 
failure. It was then that Cavour, as the new leader of the campaign, 
turned to less heroic but more practical methods. In 1855, to attract 
the favorable attention of Great Britain and France, he had entered the 
Crimean War on their side, despite the fact that he had no quarrel with 
Russia. In 1858 he held a secret meeting with Napoleon III and pre¬ 
pared the stage for an Italian War of Liberation. Napoleon agreed to 
cooperate in driving the Austrians from Italy for the price of the ces¬ 
sion of Savoy and Nice by Sardinia to France. A war with Austria was 
duly provoked in 18 59, and for a time all went well for the Franco- 
Italian allies. But after the conquest of Lombardy, Napoleon III sud¬ 
denly withdrew, fearful of ultimate defeat and afraid of antagonizing 
the Catholics in his own country by aiding the avowedly anticlerical 
government of Cavour. Thus deserted by its ally. Sardinia was unable 
to expel the Austrians from Vcnetia. Nevertheless, extensive gains 
were made; Sardinia annexed Lombardy, and acquired by various 
means the duchies of Tuscany. Parma, and Modena, and the northern 
portion of the Papal States. Sardinia was now more than twice its 
original size and by far the most powerful state in Italy. 

The second step in consolidating the unity of Italy was the conquest 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. This kingdom was ruled by a 
Bourbon, Francis II, who was thoroughly hated by his Italian sub¬ 
jects. In May i860 a romantic adventurer, Giuseppe Garibaldi, set out 
with a regiment of one thousand "red shirts” to rescue his fellow Ital¬ 
ians from oppression. Within three months he had conquered the 
island of Sicily and had then marched to the deliverance of Naples, 
where the people were already in revolt. By November the whole 
kingdom of Francis II had fallen to Garibaldi. He at first intended to 
convert the territory into an independent republic but was fina y per¬ 
suaded to surrender it to the Kingdom of Sardinia. With most o t e 
peninsula now united under a single rule, Victor Emmanuel II, mg o 
Sardinia, assumed the title of king of Italy (March 17, l86l )*_ ( - n J ua 
was still in the hands of the Austrians, but in 1866, following their 
defeat in the Seven Weeks’ War, they were forced by the Prussians to 
cede it to Italy. All that remained to complete the unification of Ita y 
was the annexation of Rome. The Eternal City had rcsiste conques 
thus far, largely because of the military protection accor e t P 
by Napoleon III. But in 1870 the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
compelled Napoleon to withdraw his troops. In September 1 7 
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Italy and the Papal States 


ian soldiers occupied Rome, and in July of the following year it was 
made the capital of the by now united kingdom. 

The occupation of Rome brought the kingdom of Italy into conflict 
T) papacy. During the first years of his reign, which began in 
846, p ° p e P lus IX instituted a series of “modern” improvements: 
orederpe rai ^ a ^ s ’ vaccination. Yet Pius, who, like his reactionary 
the mu S ° r ’ regor Y XVI, continued to rule over the Papal States in 
national °a a , Secular P rinc e, was no friend to either liberalism or 

troons tnT u Tc W ° nder: the moveme nt that had brought ItaUan 
P Rome had from its inception expressed hostility to the Church 







as an impediment to unification. Following the occupation of Rome 
in 1870, an attempt was made to solve the problem of relations between 
the state and the papacy. In 1871 the Italian parliament enacted the 
Law of Papal Guaranties, purporting to define the status of the pope 
as a reigning sovereign. This law the reigning pontiff, Pius IX, 
promptly denounced on the ground that issues affecting the pope could 
be settled only by an international treaty to which he himself was a 
party. Whereupon he shut himself up in the Vatican and refused to 
have anything to do with a governme.nt which had so shamefully 
treated Christ s vicar on earth. His successors continued this practice 
of voluntary imprisonment until 1929, when a series of agreements 
between the Italian government and Pius XI effected settlement of the 
dispute. 

Nation-building was the preoccupation of another major country 
in the first half of the nineteenth century: the United States. The his¬ 
tory of the expansion and consolidation of this newly born country 
into a nation of remarkable economic potential in little over half a 
century can best be understood in terms of several major factors. The 
first is the growth of political democracy. 

The United States did not begin its history as a democracy. No 
more than a few of the country’s leaders professed genuine democratic 
ideals. The authors of the Constitution were not interested in the rule 
of the masses. The primary aim of the founders of the United States 
was to establish a republic that would promote stability and protect the 
rights of private property against the leveling tendencies of majorities. 
For this reason they adopted checks and balances between the branches 
of government, devised the Electoral College for choosing the presi¬ 
dent, created a powerful judiciary, and entrusted the selection of sen¬ 
ators to the legislatures of the several states. 

Following the establishment of a new and more firmly united gov¬ 
ernment under the Constitution of 17891 democratic ideals began to 
win acceptance in the United States. Until 1801 the Federalists, the 
party of large landowners and successful merchant capitalists, held 
power. In the latter year the Democratic-Republicans gained control 
as a result of the election of Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) to the pres¬ 
idency. Although this event is often referred to as the Jeffersonian 
Revolution, on the supposition that Jefferson was the champion of the 
masses and of the political power of the underprivileged, there is dan¬ 
ger in carrying this interpretation too far. He strenuously opposed t e 
unlimited sovereignty of the majority. His conception of an idea 
political system was an aristocracy of “virtue and talent, in w c 
respect for personal liberty would be the guiding principle. 

Yet the Jeffersonian movement had a number of ultimately emo 
cratic objectives. Its leaders were vigorous opponents of special priv¬ 
ilege, whether of birth or of wealth. They worked for the abolition of 
established churches. They led the campaign for the addition of a bill 
of Rights to the Constitution and were almost exclusively responsible 
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Jacksonian democracy 


for its success. Although professing devotion to the pri„ d , 
separation of powers, they actually believed in the supre mac 
representatives of the people and viewed with abhorrence the a,, '' h ' 
of the executive and judicial branches to increase their power. 

By 1820, these notions were being expressed in more direct 
forceful terms. Urban populations grew increasingly conscioJ^ 
their political importance and demanded attention to their i ntc of 
The predominance of the agricultural Old South (the South of!?' 
original thirteen colonies) had declined. As a result of the Lo U i sia C 
Purchase (a vast tract bought from the French in 1803) and 0 f i° a 
creased settlement in the area known as the Northwest Tcrrito^ 
(western New York State and Ohio), a new frontier had come into ex 
istcnce. Life there was characterized by a rugged freedom that left ]j tt ]' 
room for class distinctions. In the struggle to survive, hard work and 
sharp wits counted for more than birth and education. As a con Sc 
quence a new democratic spirit, which eventually found its leader ' 
Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), took shape around the principle of 
equality. The Jacksonian Democrats transformed the doctrines of l'b 
cralism into a more radical creed. They pronounced all (excluding 
slaves, American Indians, and women) politically equal, not merely j n 
rights but in privileges. They were devoted adherents to the causes of 
suffrage for all white males; the election, rather than appointment of 
all governmental office-holders; and the frequent rotation of men in 
positions of political power—a doctrine that served to put more Dem¬ 
ocratic politicians into federal office. These democratic beliefs helped 
encourage a spirit of unity within the United States during a period of 
rapid territorial expansion. 

As the United States continued to acquire more territories in the 
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problems were far greater. For the Irish, who immigrated in great 
'numbers, particularly during the 1840s, there was the fact of their 
alien religion, Roman Catholicism. For Germans and others from the 
Continent, there was the language barrier. The United States’s policy 
toward its immigrants was directed against the creation of any 
foreign nationalist enclaves apart from the main body of its citizenry 
Although foreign-language newspapers were tolerated, and im¬ 
migrants were free to attend churches and social gatherings as they 
chose, English remained the language of the public schools, the police, 
the law courts, and the government. To hold a job, a person was al¬ 
most always forced to learn at least some English In this way, the 
United States encouraged immigrants to shed their “foreign” ways 
and to commit themselves to their adopted nation. 

If there were enclaves in the United States, they existed in the 
South, where the institution of slavery and the economic dependence 

of the planters upon England produced two distinct minorities, nei- (3) slavery and the South 
ther of which was to be assimilated without resort to war. During the 
nineteenth century, slavery had been abolished throughout much of 
the Western world, for both economic and humanitarian reasons. 

Southern planters continued to insist that without the slave system 
they would go bankrupt. To humanitarians they responded with 
arguments based upon theories of racial inferiority and upon their self- 
professed reputation as benevolent masters. The position of these 
southern spokesmert grew increasingly distasteful and unconvincing 
to the North. As the country opened to the west, North and South 
engaged in a protracted tug-of-war as to which new states were to be 
free and which “slave.” Northerners were motivated by more than 
concern for the well-being of blacks. The North was industrializing 
fast. Capitalists there were demanding protective tariffs to assist them 
in their enterprises. Southerners favored free trade, since they wished 
to import British goods in return for the cotton they sold to the man¬ 
ufacturers of Lancashire. 

The American Civil War, when it came in 1861, was a war not 
about the issue of slavery so much as it was about preserving the union 
of American states and territories. President Abraham Lincoln under- The Civil liar 
t0ok the war to defend the unity of the United States. European gov¬ 
ernments, while never recognizing the Confederacy officially, never¬ 
theless remained sympathetic to its cause. They hoped that the 
fragmentation of the United States would result in the opening up of 
at ets for their manufactured goods, much as the dissolution of the 
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Spanish Empire had proved a boon to European commercial • 

The victory of the North in 1865, however, ensured the c ^ 
growth of the United States as a nation. The Fourteenth Am 
to the Constitution stated specifically that all were citiz e en d(n e()t 1 
United States, and not of an individual state or territory. i n j of the 
that no citizen was to be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
due process of law, it established that “due process” was to b e 
by the national, and not the state or territorial governments 6 
The years following the American Civil War witnessed the b' 
together of the nation economically under the direction of n m f ing 
private enterprise. The symbol of the North’s triumph as ^ • 
builder came with the driving of the final spike of the transcont nat '° n ' 
Union Pacific railroad in 1869. Nation-building in Europe and* 1 ? 
United States helped ensure the continuing expansion of capital, ^ 


Liberalism had provided a general climate of opinion and 


. a set ofattj. 


tudes toward government that encouraged industrialization. Nat' 
building, in its turn, produced the necessary economic units-1 
enough to generate the wherewithal to sustain economic growth- con 
fident enough to enter into competition with the British Goliath 


5. REVOLUTION AND NATION-BUILDING IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Revolutionary currents in 
Latin America 


European and North 
American influences 


Revolutionary currents, paralleling those that brought upheavals in 
Europe and independence to the British colonies of North America, 
transformed Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere into a flock of new nations. The inhabitants of Latin America 
had plenty of grievances, but revolution did not occur until the upper 
classes those who had suffered least from the oppressive regimes— 
e t strong enough to defy the royal authorities. Prosperous Creoles, 
or colonial whites, resented their exclusion from the highest and most 
ucrative positions in the government and the Church, which were 
reserved for Spanish-born aristocrats. They felt deprived of privileges 

that should’rightly belong to them on the basis of their wealth and 
intelligence. 


he Latin American revolutions were deeply indebted to contci 
• 'r^ . eve °P m ^ nts in Europe and North America, both for th< 

The lih ° n i \4 3n eStoes ’ and slogans, and also for material assistant 
affecreH h! 1 ca s °f the European Enlightenment had profoun 
Member, he r7 ent r Uy ° f the educared minority in all the Americt 
Rou« ea & rou P became enthusiastic admirers of Voltau 

was anolauH^ J ho ™ s J eff erson. The North American Revolt 
in the face f ° r 11 e P r i nc »ples it affirmed as well as for its succt 
great Ft nc h n aPPa f em,y ove ™helming odds. A few years later 
ench Revolution offered a persuasive example of the 0* 
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The Gleaners, Jean Franqois Millet (1814-1875). A Realist, Millet remained fascinated 
with color and setting to a degree that often made his paintings something other than 
a record of social change. (Louvre) 
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Fu »enl at Omam Gustave Courbet (1819-1877). Though a less strident Realist than his contemporary Daumier, 
Courbet was concerned to express human nature as he found h-neither more handsome nor more ugly. Tins 
Painting, in which he used men and women from his village as models, reflects h.s commitment to personal, as 
°Pposcd to social. Realism. (Louvre) 
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Execution of the Rioters , Francisco Goya ( 1746 - 1828 ). Unlike most artists of his 
time, Goya dealt unflinchingly with suffering, violence, fear, and death. De¬ 
picted here is the execution of Spanish rebels by Napoleon’s soldiers in 1808 . 
This harshness caused the rebellion to spread over the whole peninsula. (Prado) 
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Liberty Leading the People, Eugene 
Delacroix (1798-1863). Delacroix was 
a romantic painter of dramatic and 
emotional scenes. In this painting he 
celebrates the triumph of the revolu¬ 
tionary principle of liberty in a tem¬ 
pestuous allegory. (Louvre) 




The Massacre of Chios, Eugene Dela¬ 
croix. Here Delacroix again puts his 
brush to work for the cause of liberty, 
eulogizing the more than 20,000 Greeks 
slain by the Turks during the Greek war 
of independence in 1822. (Louvre) 









The Last of England, Ford Madox Brown (I8 2 i , Q 
A haunting scene of a couple cmi grat } n f 3 )- 
England by one of the most noted prc-R ap |h , ron i 
(The City Museum and Art Gallery, BirtninpiT*’ 
England) 8 ” at ». 


Valley of Aosta — Snowstorm, Avalanche, and Thunder, 
storm, Joseph M. W. Turner (1775-1851). Turner’s 
complete absorption in light, color, and atmosphere 
helped to prepare the wav for the French Impression 
ists. (MMA) 










A Woman Reading, Camille Corot (1796- 
1875) Corot was a Naturalist whose 
interest in the effects of light prefigured 
to a degree the work of the Impression¬ 
ists. Sentimentality and a preference for 
scenes of innocence and simplicity dis¬ 
tinguished him from the Realists. 
(MMA) 



The Pori of La Rochelle , Corot. (Louvre) 
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Apotheosis of Homer, Jean Auguste Ingres (1780-1867). Though he painted during the Romantic 
period, Ingres did not desert the neoclassical themes and style that dominated art during the Revo¬ 
lutionary and Napoleonic eras. (Louvre) 



Beatrice and Dame, William Blake (1757-1827) rul 
sesses a compelling uniqueness that defies " C ™ as ? m y stj cal Romantic whose work 

The Divine Comedy. (The Tate Gallery, London)' C3te8 ° nzation - This painting is from his seric 















throw of an absolutist regime, while ensuing revolutions and 
Hapoleomc wars, by keeping Spam and Portugal fully occunL^ 
Europe, provided a rare opportunity to challenge their sever,;! ! 
thc New World. Revolutionary leaders too readily imagined ffiu® 
example of the newly established United States could be followed i! 
their own countries struggle for freedom. An Argentinian n ! 
worshipfully invoked the name of the “noble and grand Washington”’ 
Simon Bolivar, most famous of the revolutionary heroes hailed th 
North Americans as “unique in the history of the human race ” 

There were vast differences between the United States and the lands 
to the south, and these differences help explain why the Latin Ameri¬ 
can revolutions did not fulfill the high expectations of their protaeo 
nists. Perhaps the most notable difference lay in the fact that the Latin 
American colonies were founded by one of the most unprogressive 
nations in Europe. Spain’s economic system was outmoded, its gov¬ 
ernment despotic and corrupt. Spanish Catholicism reeked with intol¬ 
erance and superstition. The Church was used by government as an 
instrument of repression, and the fanaticism of the Spanish Inquisition 
was notorious. On the eve of the discovery of America, the most 
enterprising of Spain’s inhabitants—the Moors and the Jews—had been 
driven from the country. England had the advantage of not beginning 
her colonization of the New World until the seventeenth century. By 
that time the power of her middle class was well consolidated and able 
to set up obstacles to despotic government. Instead of one church hav¬ 
ing a monopoly of religious authority, the Christians of England were 
divided into competing sects, and no one of them was strong enough 
to impose its will upon the others. The country, moreover, had been 
a haven of refuge for persecuted religionists from other nations—for 
t e Huguenots in particular. Many of these were enterprising mer¬ 
chants and artisans who brought their initiative and skills with them, 
adding no small amount to the intellectual wealth of England. Long 
efore the end of the seventeenth century, the “tight little island” was 
l . e most progressive nation in Europe. And while the Spanish colo¬ 
nists brought with them the customs and institutions of the Middle 
ges, those who went out from England carried the ideas of the mod¬ 
ern world. They believed in education, in equality of opportunity, and 
11 V? a PP^ cat *° n ambition and intelligence to the solution of human 
and d CmS TheSC v * ew P°* ms helped immensely in promoting a free 
ynamic society in North America in contrast with the static, 
eini eudal society of Central and South America. — 

ern econ d> geographic and demographic conditions within the south- 
The 00111 ' 116 - 1 * werc sharp contrast with those of North America. 
p 0 p S . praw h n g Portuguese and Spanish empires had a heterogeneous 
•node atl ° n ’ an< ^ c here were serious divisions within every colony. The 
p ro C °* set dement in the British provinces of North America had 
m °ted the growth of a feeling of solidarity among the colonists. 
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. c that became Canada and the United States C n,>, 
of acres of practically unoccupied land. The „ ativc 
™ ’ so few in numbers and so widely scattered that they c„ ul P d 
bepushed aside or exterminated. In Latm America the Ind lans £ 
mom numerous, in many cases more htghly cv.hzed and , hc ** 
more successful in resisting the encroachments of the whites. Th c J 
” of the Spaniards, moreover, was to convert the natwes , 0 qJ 
Unity not to exterminate them. It did not seem inconsistent J 
this that they should also be exploited and oppressed. At the ,j mt 
the revolutions the population of the Spanish colonies was 4! p 
Indian, 30 percent mestizo (of mixed Indian and European descent). 
20 percent white, and s percent black. In Brazil half the people w trt 
Negroes, a fourth were whites, and the remainder Indians and niame* 
lucos (the Portuguese equivalent of the Spanish mestizos). Over the 
continent as a whole the nonwhites outnumbered the Caucasians 4 10 
1, yet the latter fought tooth and nail to maintain a dominant position. 

Third, the economic and social structure was inimical to progres- 
sive change and provided a flimsy foundation for any bold revolution¬ 
ary program. Throughout Latin America the economy was still 
primitive. The viceroyalty of New Spain or Mexico, which included 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and was the most pop- 
ulous colony, produced an annual income estimated at only S20 per 
capita. In the rest of Latin America, excepting the region of the River 
Plate (Buenos Aires), the standard of living was even lower. Eco¬ 
nomic development had channeled great wealth into the hands of a 
few—native Spaniards and prosperous Creoles—who controlled the 
land and other material resources, and left the submerged classes— 
Indians, blacks, and, to a lesser extent, mestizos—in wretchedness 


The majority lived not only in deprivation but in ignorance. Less than 
xo percent enjoyed the benefits of education. 

Finally, the struggle for independence in Latin America, ranging 
across an enormous terrain, required for its achievement not one rev¬ 
olutionary war but a series of armed conflicts, extending over a period 
of fifteen years or more. In the course of these long and bitterly faugh 
campaigns, visions of the dawn of liberty and democratic institutions 
that had stirred people’s imagination dimmed. And military leaden 
who had risen to fame and power through exploits on thc battle it 
exerted more influence than revolutionary idealists or political theo - 
rists. 


The spark that ignited colonial unrest into actual revolution bu ^ 
forth in 1808. A quarrel had developed between the weak 13our ^ 
king of Spain, Charles IV, and his son Ferdinand. Napoleon fa r * 
both to abdicate and gave the Spanish crown to his brother Jo s ’^_ 
When news of these highhanded proceedings reached the co 0 ^ 
there was general indignation. At first the colonies vented their w , 
against the French, but gradually they came to realize that here' 
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The revolt in Venezuela 



Equestrian Statue of Simon Boli¬ 
var (1783-1830), Soldier, States¬ 
man, and Revolutionary Leader 
On Plaza Bolivar, Caracas! 
Venezuela. 


Temporary union of 
Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador 


opportunity to get rid of all foreign oppressors. Agit a • 
anti-Spanish turn and was ultimately followed by declara ^ to °k an 
pcndcnce and revolutionary wars. ‘ IOns °finde-. 

The first of the larger Spanish colonies to proclaim its i 
was Venezuela. Here a revolutionary pattern had been dev < P endcn <* 
a number of years. In 1806 the impetuous Creole, Francisco T ° Pln8 f ° r 
attempted with the help of foreigners to land expeditions jA-’ ran< ^. 
country and wrest control of it from Spain. He obtained ' S nat ’ Ve 
English and American sources but failed to gain more than ^ ^° m 
rary foothold on the territory of Venezuela. Five years late 3 
tatives from a number of provinces met in a revolutionary rCpreSen ' 
and declared Venezuela an independent republic. Learning 
olutionists’ activities, Miranda sailed from England to enlist * ^ 
cause. Appointed commander-in-chief of the patriot armies, he la 
a campaign to conquer the remainder of the country. Misfortune stfc 
his efforts. Reverses suffered by his armies were turned into di 3 ^ 
when an earthquake shook the provinces controlled by the revollT^ 
iscs and snuffed out the lives of 20,000. Equal to the occasion 2 
Spanish government sent priests with instructions to tell the Deni 
that the catastrophe was a divine punishment for their sin of rebellion 

The patnot armies disintegrated, and their commander was seized and 
thrown into the dungeon. d 

With the defeat of Miranda, the revolution in Venezuela was left to 
b completed by hts erstwhile friend. Simon Bolivar. A wealthy Ct“ 

o d™^ L° ^ f "’ a " y tUr "' d a8aimt Miranda - “using Wm 
capture bv!he La I 0 ! 1 ' . had been P ml V responsible for his 
Bolivar fought rhU * 1, ® e, ’ u ' ne P atr ' oc but egoistic and fanatical, 
eaurSe a ti Pa "' , Wlth S3Va8 ' fur >h a " d *e conflia in Ven- 
hopeless, Bolivar went tocT^ revolutionar y cause seemed 

He returned to Venezuela in 3 " d j° lned the rebel forces there - 
1814, the Second Venezuelan R ^ u* C3ptUred Caracas - In January 
as its head with the title of‘‘I ., Cpub lc , ) Was proclaimed with.Bolivar 
eminent had been crush^H k * l™ 01 "'’. In six months the new gov- 
Jamaica. He did not ret C e Spaniards, and its founder fled to 

rebuilding of a stronger narnWf ^ years ' ln i8i 7 he began the 

with the help 0 f a 00o Li j- °^ e ln Ven ezuela, and two years later, 
pleted a spectacular forav inr^rL/ 0 ™ 11 . 116 from Great Britain, com- 
upon the Spaniards and thpir ° n ? ° mb * a- Inflicting a decisive defeat 
he of Colombia on August Tn a”* 01 *’ he proclaimed the Repub- 
was issued for the United ^ bree months later a constitution 

with Bolivar as president. Th^ °/ Colombia > including Venezuela, 
: P °;V S t0 Pree ’ n S remainder C nf te k ^ ^ reat Liberator devoted his 
in v fr ° m i Pan ‘ Sh rule ' B y It l k e northern Portion of the conti- 
had h" CZUe t Meanw hilcJhis ,k|L had Muidated the royalist forces 
had begun the liberation If E c «d Antonio Jose de Sucre, 

° r - and m 1822 won a brilliant vie- 






Detail from a Painting of the 
Battle of Carabobo (Just 
West of Caracas). This 
battle, fought on June 24 , 
1821 , marked Bolivar’s 
final victory over the 
Spanish army in Vene¬ 
zuela. 



tory against the Spaniards, which assured the independence of the 
country. Soon afterward Bolivar arrived in Quito and persuaded the 
Ecuadorean revolutionists to unite with Colombia and Venezuela in a 
republic of Gran Colombia. 

Concurrently with these events in the northern areas, an indepen¬ 
dence movement was growing apace in the south. As early as 1790 

businessmen in the port of Buenos Aires had developed a profitable The revolt in Argentina 
trade with Spain and an even more profitable one with Great Britain. 

They longed for relief of these ventures from monopolistic restrictions 
imposed by the Spanish government. During the Napoleonic Wars 
their demands were encouraged by the British government. In 1810 a 
band of Creoles in Buenos Aires overthrew the vice-regal government 
of Joseph Bonaparte and appointed a supreme governing council to 
rule, in the name of Ferdinand VII. While the urban Creoles were 
debating how far they should go in the direction of complete indepen¬ 
dence and what form of government would best suit their needs, del¬ 
egates from the outlying provinces assembled at Tucuman in 1816 and 
declared absolute independence from the mother country. Thence¬ 
forth rivalry between the capital and the rural provinces impeded the 
progress of the revolution. 

At least one native of Argentina perceived that internal squabbles 
would lead to nothing but ultimate defeat. This man was Jose San 
Martin, Argentina’s greatest, although least-honored, national hero. Jose San Martin 
He had, served in the Spanish army from the age of eleven and had 
f ought the French invaders in the Peninsular campaign. With Spain 
under the heel of Napoleon, he had returned to his native country. 

•gnoring local quarrels, he determined to give positive direction to the 
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Argentine revolution by attacking the royalists in Peru, their Dr- 
stronghold on the continent. He obtained an appointment as eo C ‘ Pal 
of the province ofCuyo, on the eastern slope of the Andes, wh ^ 
planned to organize and equip an army for an incursion i’ nt0 p, C he 
which would then be used as a base for operations against P eru , J c - 
preparations he was assisted by Bernardo O’Higgins, a Chilean re 
lutionary of Irish descent. By 1817 everything was ready f 0r t h e , V °' 
mg expedition. Scrambling over the rocky slopes of the contine n'\ 
divide, the invaders came down into Chile, fell upon the royalists n 
Santiago, and won a spectacular triumph. The grateful Chileans offered 
San Martin a dictatorship, which he declined, insisting that it be con 
ferred upon his Chilean collaborator O’Higgins. San Martin then turned 
his attention to completing plans for the attack on Peru. The expedi¬ 
tion got under way in September 1820. Less than a year later the 
redoubtable patriot entered Lima, issued a declaration of independence 
from Spain, and vested himself with the title of “Protector" of the 
new Peruvian government. Although he believed that only the estab¬ 
lishment of a monarchy could ensure stability in the turbulent coun¬ 
try, he entertained no political ambitions for himself. Lacking Bolivar’s 
consummate political and oratorical skills, he proved to be a reluctant 
and not very successful dictator, and he alienated many of his sup¬ 
porters. It was left to the ardent republican Bolivar—who, ironically, 
was more monarchic in temperament than the royalist San Martin— 
to complete the conquest of Peru (1824). The Liberator, received with 
adulation in Lima, drew up a constitution making Peru a republic but 
with total power lodged in a president-for-life. Shortly thereafter, the 
southeastern section detatched itself as a separate state and took the 
name Bolivia in honor of the Liberator. In 1826 Bolivar prepared for 
this new republic a constitution as autocratic as the one he had given 
Peru. His friend General de Sucre became Bolivia’s first president. 

eanwhile San Martin, feeling that his mission as a revolutionist had 

een u 1 cd and embittered by his apparent rejection both by Peru- 

ans an Argentinians, exiled himself to Europe, where he died in 
obscurity in 1850. 


P r SS X w ™ c h Brazil passed from colonial dependence 
lowed a lf.« aS , u ’ llc l ue at least in the annals of Latin America. It ft 
the reason rhaf'n ent . ] C0urse ^an m most other colonies, perhaps f 
of its populatin raZ ,' W ? S m ° re * 3ac * cwar d than the others. Two-thir 
no cities^worthv W £ re s aves< The re was a very small middle class ai 
than a tenth oUhc ^ T™' Schoob were few, and scarcely me 
toward independence ^ ° C ° U ^ reac * anc * write. But the moveme 
rather than debilitatimTr S a f XOm P ame d by significant economic grow 
the revolutionary perio^'V 0 *’? 11 ^ ^ § rowt h continued long beyoi 
to attain a stable indpn / aZl Was t ^ le on ^ Latin American count 
republic. More remarkabl^ ^ re ®* me as a monarchy rather than 
monarchy before senary' ^ f 0t ° n ^ was ** recognized as a legitims 
*parat,„g f rom Portugal, but it actually became t 





stronger of the two; and the mother country, drained by wars, seemed 
hardly more than an appendage of its colony. 

The impetus for revolution in Brazil came from the Napoleonic 
Wars. When Napoleon’s troops drove the Portuguese rulers from Lis¬ 
bon in 1807, the Portuguese sailed to Brazil, arriving in Rio de Janeiro 
in March 1808. The regent, Prince John, was chagrined to find his 
colony so backward and launched an immediate program of reform 
and improvement. Most of the capital for this program was supplied 
by British investors. Great Britain already dominated the economy of 
its ally Portugal and was eager to monopolize and profit from Brazil s 
economic development. Prince John established schools, colleges, 
hospitals, a library, an art museum, and a bank. He reorganized the 
administration of the colony, sponsored new methods of agriculture, 
and abolished the restrictions on colonial manufacturing. While his 
wife Carlota outraged Brazilians by her unconcealed absolutist ambi¬ 
tions and her brazenly wanton behavior, Prince John won popular 
respect and affection. His position was rendered more difficult when, 
upon the death of his insane mother Maria I in 1816, he inherited the 
Portuguese throne as King John VI. Five years later, with considerable 
reluctance, he sailed for Portugal, leaving his eldest son Dom Pe ro 
as regent in Brazil. 

Having relinquished Brazil, John VI found himself unable to govern 
effectively in Portugal, where he was caught in a conflict between 
reactionaries and liberal constitutionalists. A key role in the unfolding 
Brazilian drama was played by a brilliant mineralogist, Jose aclo » 
who enlisted the young regent Dom Pedro in the cause o in epen 
dence. When the Lisbon authorities ordered Pedro to return to o 


Reforms under Prince John 


The reign of Pedro I 
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Haitian independence 


tugal to “complete his education,” he refused to go. i n s 
1822 he declared the country independent and a month later w 
claimed emperor. In spite of its auspicious beginning, P C( j ro Pro. 
soon passed under a cloud. Pedro accepted the constitution 
which made him a limited monarch, but he exiled the liberal r^ 4 
Bonifacio, to whom he was indebted for the throne. He Wo ^ 
Brazilian national pride by failing to prevent a declaration of incP^ 
deuce by Uruguay, which had been annexed by his father i n l8 ,! pen ' 
marital infidelities created scandal; and he stupidly drove a w ’! , ' s 
between Brazilian and Portuguese factions by showering favors ^ 
the latter. Finding himself criticized in the press and opposed bv 
ing citizens and by the army, he abdicated-and, in 1831, left the c^' 
try. Fortunately for Brazil his son and successor, Pedro II, proved 10 ' 
be one of the ablest of all nineteenth-century rulers. to 

By 1826 all the South American countries had thrown off the 
of European rule. Uruguay remained a province of Brazil until 
and Argentina was unable to solve the problem of unity between Bue 
nos Aires and her rural provinces until 1853. Meanwhile another 
don of Latin America was striving for the goal of independence This 
was the viceroyalty of New Spain, which included Mexico, Central 
America, portions of the West Indies, and the Spanish territory within 
the present limits of the United States. The island of Haiti was the 
first to raise the standard of revolt. During the eighteenth century it 
had become a colony of France—her most lucrative, by the way It 
was a seething volcano of discontent, however. Its population had a 
three-class structure. At the top were a few thousand whites, mostly 
French planters and officials. At the bottom were 500,000 miserably 
exploited Negro slaves. A middle layer comprised the mulattoes torn 
into mutually hostile factions and despised by both blacks and whites. 
In 1791 Toussaint L’Ouverture, a slave but the grandson of an African 
king emerged as the leader of the Negroes. Under the influence of 

K ,k^ V Ud0nary P ° Hcy ofabol ^hing slavery in the colonies, 
e e t e egroes in a prolonged revolt against their masters. With 
some accuracy e can be regarded as a forerunner of twentieth-century 
guern a ea ers. His followers were a straggling force of irregulars, 
f I y 3rme and e 9 ul PPed, who followed a tactic of strike and run. 

a ccmJ'Tl* C ey ® a ‘ ned contr °l of the entire island. Toussaint issued 
constitution and assumed dictatorial powers. 

resolved a P°^ eon b ^d eslablished himself as master of France, he 
he would n P Ut a «u Cn t0 fU ^ e tbe u P start rebel. Avowing that 
sent a huo ^ i“ VC epaulette on the shoulder of a Negro,” he 

Ge^ Lfn XP tl0n UndCr the COmmand of his brother-in-law, 

years and an r* overtbrow Toussaint’s government. Nearly two 
SmTnt T„r ° f 1 ‘T hery WWe "Wto accomplish she task, 
than myself” rl’r'f 1 . at wou ^ "not find a more sincere friend 
ere invited the Negro to his quarters for negotia- 





BO*. He S !T , ' , * hlpped t h ™ ofr '" ehains ,o a prison in 

France. Angered by th, treachery the slaves again t0S e j„ , ebellio ‘" 

and with new and equally capable leaders soon forced the French to 

withdraw. In .803 Halt, was proclaimed an independent kingdom 

Unfortunately, independence brought little benefit to the Haitians' 

w ho suffered from continuous power struggles between rival factions 

on the island. 

Scarcely anywhere in Latin America did the revolution present a 
more discouraging aspect than in Mexico. Here the Creoles did not 
constitute so powerful a class as in some parts of South America and 
many feared that rebellion, by arousing the Indians and poor mestizos, 
might endanger their position. A revolt was finally launched in 1810’ 
however, in the rural provinces. Its leader was a Creole priest, Father- 
Hidalgo. The son of a poor farmer, he had obtained a good education 
and had become rector of the Colegio de San Nicolas. But he was an 
ardent admirer of Rousseau and was reputed to have questioned the 
Virgin Birth and the authority of the pope. His original plan was to 
lead the Indians in a rebellion against the Spanish-born aristocrats, but 
when his scheme was exposed he turned upon the government itself. 
He captured the important town of Guanajuato and Guadalajara and 
then advanced with 80,000 men upon Mexico City. Ultimately defeated, 
he was captured, condemned by the Inquisition, and shot. One of his 
mestizo followers, Jose Morelos, continued the revolution for four 
more years and attempted to set up an independent government. But, 
like Hidalgo, he eventually fell into the hands of the royalists and was 
condemned to death. The destinies of the revolution then passed into 
the hands of Augustin de Iturbide, the son of a prosperous mestizo 
landowner. A crafty adventurer and soldier of fortune by profession, 
Iturbide had hitherto fought on the side of the royalists and denounced 
Hidalgo’s “lawless band”; but he saw a chance to further his ambitions 
by joining the patriots. Openly espousing independence and racial 
equality, he attracted formidable support and, in September 1821, 
entered Mexico City in triumph without fighting a battle. He induced 
the Mexican Congress to name him emperor of an independent Mex¬ 
ican empire and assumed the title of Augustin I. His harsh rule aroused 
opposition, and when he lost the support of the army he was forced 
into exile in 1823. A year later Mexico adopted a republican constitu¬ 
tion similar to that of the United States, except that the Roman Cath¬ 
olic faith was made the established religion. 

For half a century or, in some cases, for a whole century the new 
republics of Latin America wavered between anarchy and despotism. 
Political and social tensions were not relaxed with the coming of inde¬ 
pendence. Federalists were pitted against the advocates of a strong 
central government, liberal anticlericals against conservative Catho¬ 
des, primitive agrarian or pastoral hinterland against the cities of the 
eoast, and the small minority of property owners against the dispos- 
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sessed majority. The revolutions had been aimed at freeing the p ro 
pertied classes from outside control, not at reforming the lopsided 
unjust social structure, which continued virtually unchanged 
the new regimes. The plantation system of agriculture, based 0n sl av ! 
or semiservile labor, which had become almost universal through' 
Latin America, was not only oppressive but inefficient. With access t0 
cheap labor, the landlords had little mcentive to introduce imp roved 
methods of cultivation. Consequently the estates did not generate 
enough capital to promote industrial development. The needed capita] 
was supplied largely by foreign investors, chiefly British at first and 
later, North American. Because land constituted the main source of 
wealth and because its use was monopolized by a few, lower-class 
revolts in behalf of land redistribution occurred frequently. Such revolts 
horrifying to the threatened oligarchy and frowned upon by foreign 
capitalists, were quickly suppressed. But as foreign banks and cor¬ 
porations through their investments acquired ascendancy over the 
economy of the fledgling states, members of the native power elite 
found themselves caught in a dependent relationship, more profitable 
perhaps but no less stringent than the one they had chafed under dur¬ 
ing the colonial era. 

The numerous constitutions drawn up by Latin American nations 
often imitative of the United States Constitution, did hot reflect polit¬ 
ical realities and were frequently disregarded in practice'. Attempts to 
develop democratic institutions were thwarted by the deep-seated tra¬ 
dition of the caudillo —a forceful leader who derived his power from 
the strength of his own personality and the loyalty of his followers 
rather than from any external legal code. This “strong man” cult, 
which gained momentum during the revolutionary wars and spawned 
dictatorships in their wake, has haunted the political process down to 
the present day. Paraguay, an extreme example, has never had an elected 
government. During the first century of independence more than forty 
chief executives came and went in Bolivia, and six Bolivian presidents 
were assassinated in office. Colombia’s history is almost unique in that 
only twice during the century following independence was its govern¬ 
ment overthrown by violence. In neighboring Venezuela, revolutions 
occurred with such frequency as to reduce economic progress vir¬ 
tually to a standstill. Only the accession of a “Man on Horseback," 
Juan Vicente Gomez, who ruled for twenty-six years, brought a sem- 
ance of stability to the country. Numerous wars fought by the Latin 
American states against each other also disrupted orderly constitu¬ 
tional government. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile—large rival pow¬ 
ers tried to absorb smaller Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia. Uruguay’s 
strugge against Argentina lasted for fourteen years (1838-1852). Most 
amous was the War of the Pacific (1879-1883), in which Chile defeated 
om me orces of Peru and Bolivia and acquired a rich nitrate- 
P ucing region by annexing three of Peru’s southeastern province 5 






, depriving Bolivia of its only outlet to the sea. The enmity result- 
311 from this exchange has never entirely subsided. The bloodiest of 
"ifthe wars was that of 1864-1870, in which Paraguay resisted the 
nbined onslaughts of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina for six years 
The Paraguayans fought almost literally to the last man. More than 
If of Paraguay’s total population was wiped out. 

^Efforts to establish - an effective central government in Argentina 
• IlV olved a long battle with the western provinces, whose inhabitants 
feared domination by landed and mercantile interests ruling from 
Buenos Aires. The great treeless plains of central Argentina and Uru- 
„ uay , known as the pampas, represented a type of Wild West, the 
domain of the gaucho. Lord of wild horses and cattle, the gaucho was 
notorious for his primitive life style and also for his ruggedly indepen¬ 
dent spirit. These hardy cattlemen, sprung from a mixture of races, 
had established themselves on the pampas without assistance from or 
control by any organized government, and not before the middle of 
the nineteenth century were they brought within the pale of a central 
authority. Forced eventually to accommodate to the pressures of urban 
civilization, some gauchos emerged as popular heroes, exemplars of a 
rough frontier-type democracy. The notorious tyrant Juan Manuel dc 
Rosas began his career as a gaucho leader who championed the cause 
of the provinces against the capital. But after his federalist supporters 
had helped him to become governor of Buenos Aires in 1829, by play¬ 
ing on the hatred of the masses for the upper class he kept himself in 
power for twenty-three years. Although he enacted some beneficial 
measures, he seems to have been a pathological despot who used spies, 
torture, and the dungeon to crush his opponents. In 1862 de Rosas 
was overthrown, and a year later Argentina adopted a constitution 
that has lasted longer than any other in Latin America. 

During the course of the nineteenth century some Latin Americans 
made notable advances toward both political maturity and economic 
viability. Progress was most evident in the “southern cone,” where 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay were helped by investments from 
abroad and also by immigration. The population of Argentina grew 
from 2 million in 1870 to about 4 million in 1900, and more than half 
of this increase was the result of immigration from Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and the British Isles. Likewise, through immigration the 
small state of Uruguay acquired a relatively homogeneous population, 
chiefly Spanish and Italian. Chile, although shaken by five revolutions 
within a two-year period (1827—1828), attained political stability sooner 
than its neighbors. A successful merchant named Diego Portalcs, after 
seizing power, gave the country a constitution in 18331 which endured 
until 1925. A relatively benevolent but conservative dictator, Portalcs 
guarded the interests of landowners, miners, and merchants, and he 
made Catholicism the state religion. Prosperity followed the exp 01 
tation of Chile’s mineral resources. Silver was discovered in 1832; by 
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1850 Chile led the world in copper production; its nitrate p rod 
tripled between 1880 and 1890. Uct ’0o 

In bleak contrast with South America’s southern cone w 
Andean republics of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, where a srnah* ^ 
tizo caste held the Indian masses in subjugation. These Cou ^ 
remained backward politically, economically, and culturally, opn" 1 ^ 
and terrorized by a succession of caudillos. ’ prcs sed 

Two states of Latin America underwent experiences durin 
nineteenth century that were in a number of respects distinctive 
was Brazil, and the other was Mexico. As has already been Po - 
out, Brazil was exceptional in moving rapidly toward successful ^ 
hood against a primitive background and in continuing long Un j tC ' 
monarchical rule. The constitution drafted in 1824 under P cc ) Cr 
remained in effect for sixty-five years. It was a moderately liberal do ' 
ument, guaranteeing freedom of speech, of the press, and of relig - C ~ 
and providing for a legislative assembly, but it left the emperor exe' 011 
from responsibility for the acts of his ministers. Pedro II, who ascended 
the throne when not quite fifteen years of age, reigned for forty-nj n 
years (1840-1889). Well educated (he knew fourteen languages) and 
widely traveled, he was generous and tolerant by disposition cos 
mopolitan and progressive in outlook, and had a more scrupulous 
regard for the constitution than his father had shown. Under his intcl 
ligent leadership the largest and most populous South American coun¬ 
try, despite its still primitive plantation economy, won international 
respect and a good credit rating. Among Pedro II’s notable accom¬ 
plishments was the emancipation of the slaves, which at the beginning 
of his reign made up more than half of Brazil’s population. It took 
nearly two decades (1871-1888) to complete the process, and it also 
rought down the wrath of plantation owners upon the emperor. When 
the army, which had risen in influence during the Paraguayan war of 
1864-1870, threw its support to a faction demanding a republic, a 
00 ess coup in 1889 ended the monarchy, and the ruler who had 
^ 1V , Cn _. raz ^ k est government it has ever known was driven into 
exite. The military chiefs promptly dissolved the Congress and in 1891 

of Brazd™ 1 "^ ° f laWyCFS draft a new constitution for the Republic 

Mexico, which, like Brazil, wavered between monarchy and repub- 
ic, was one of the few Latin American countries in which the mestizos 
n tans p ayed an active part in determining the course of political 
I 7 e °P n ^ nts - Betweei1 1833 and 1855 Mexico was ruled by Antonio 
in fh» 1 f • 3 ^ nna ’ a cun ning charlatan of Creole descent, famous 
that fnll mt< \i a^u S ^° r rcde * n *c dispute over Texas and the war 
a dict-ir° We ■' u 1 ° U ^ holding the title of president, he governed as 

creth Z, ” ,, V he “ PPOrt of > clerico-military oligarchy. Cruel. 
sonalismo wh’k Por Power, Santa Anna exemplified that per- 

hSm ° Wh,ch has b «" 'he curse ofso many Latin American co»»- 





After his incompetence was demonstrated by his mishandling of 
[' Texas affair and by his conduct in the war of ,846-,848 bv which 
Mexico lost all its North American territory to the United States, 
Lua 'Anna was finally ousted. Into the breach stepped Benito Juarez 
f u ll-blooded Indian, who has been called the “Abraham Lincoln” of 

M Bom not in a log cabin but in an adobe mountain hut, he acquired 
a knowledge of law and managed to get himself elected governor of 
on e of the Mexican states. Both able and just, he rapidly gained pop¬ 
ular support. As the leading member of a coalition government, he 
inaugurated a program aimed at the destruction of clerical and military 
privilege, the separation of church and state, and the distribution of 
Church lands to the people. These reforms were incorporated in a new 
constitution adopted in 1857. Promulgation of the Constitution of 1857 
was followed by a bloody civil war, the so-called War of the Reform, 
fought from 1858 to 1861 between liberals and clerical-conservatives.' 

It ended in a complete victory for Juarez and his followers, with the 
result that more drastic anticlerical laws were enacted to supplement 
the provisions of the constitution. Religious orders were suppressed. 
Church property was nationalized, and civil marriage was established. 
But the triumph of the liberals did not obliterate the nation’s troubles. 
The government was so desperate for money that it sold some of the 
confiscated Church lands to secular landlords. The peasants were merely 
transferred from one exploiter to another. The war disrupted eco¬ 
nomic conditions to such an extent that payments on foreign debts 
were suspended. This gave the wily Napoleon III an excuse to inter¬ 
vene. In 1862 he sent a French army to Vera Cruz, which finally bat¬ 
tered its way to Mexico City and took possession of the government. 
Meanwhile, an assembly of Mexican conservatives went through the 
sham of “offering” the Mexican throne to Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, who had already been selected by Napoleon III as his puppet 
ruler. 


As emperor of Mexico, Maximilian was a pitiful failure. Although 
he was kindly, idealistic, and sympathetic to the plight of most of his 
new subjects, he was amateurish and dominated by an overly ambi¬ 
tious wife. He antagonized the conservatives by his acid criticisms of 
corruption and indifference in the Church and in the army. At the 
same time, the followers of Juarez had distrusted him from the begin- 
nin g - The primary cause of his downfall, however, was a shift in the 
Power struggle in Europe. The Austro-Prussian War of 1866 put 
apoleon in a position where he could no longer afford to give mili- 
tar y su Pport to Maximilian. As a result of victory in that war, Prussia 
now loomed as a dangerous rival of France. Soon afterward, there- 
0re > the French emperor withdrew his troops from Mexico. He was 
•cnpelled to take this action partly, of course, by vigorous protests 
r ° m the government of the United States against French violation of 
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the Monroe Doctrine. But even without these protests, h is dc . 
could not have been long delayed. Cls '°D j 

In the absence of French military support, Maximilian’s Cn w 
Mexico speedily collapsed. The liberal forces of Juarez closed i n , * 
him, and he was captured, court-martialed, and executed by a f p0 '’ 
squad. Juarez was quickly elected president and re-elected i n l8 ‘ r ‘ n S 
death overtook him the following year. He had time to acco n 
only a few of his aims for making Mexico a modern, progressive st 
He drastically reduced the size of the army, eliminated waste 
extravagance in the government, and initiated steps for a wide ext*^ 
sion of public education. But the troubles of the nation were far fro* 1 ' 
ended. It was.impossible to repair overnight the damage caused°b! 
twenty years of civil strife. The national debt continued to increase 
economic activity had shrunk, and the country seemed almost on the 
verge of exhaustion. In 1877 the government ofjuarcz’s successor was 
overthrown, and a dictatorship was established that was destined to 
remain in power for more than thirty years. The new ruler was P 0r . 
firio Diaz, the son of a Creole father and an Indian mother. Originally , 
a pupil and follower ofjuarez, he repudiated his master when the latter 
was re-elected president in 1871. Thereafter he pursued his own ambi¬ 
tions and strove with an iron will to mold his country in accordance 
with his cherished schemes. 

The regime of Diaz brought Mexico the appearance of prosperity. 
Foreign trade multiplied six times over, and railroad mileage increased 
from 400 to 16,000. Mines were brought up to unprecedented levels 
of production, smuggling was dramatically reduced, the national bud¬ 
get was balanced, and interstate tariffs were abolished to the substan- 
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1 benefit of industry and commerce. Diaz was acclaimed as a great 
ntesman by such world-renowned figures as Theodore Roosevelt 
ind Kaiser Wilhelm II. Small wonder, for Mexico’s spectacular eco¬ 
nomic growth was based on imported capital, procured through terms 
'that mortgaged the country’s natural resources to foreigners. Mean¬ 
while, Diaz's dictatorship rode roughshod over the constitution. He 
manipulated the electoral machinery and ruthlessly crushed all oppo¬ 
sition. And while the business classes luxuriated in dividends and prof¬ 
its. the lower classes suffered more than ever. Industrial workers and 
miners were exploited mercilessly. When they dared to effect orga¬ 
nized protests or strikes. Diaz responded by sending troops to defend 
the investments of foreign capitalists against the workers. A limited 
distribution of public lands, instead of helping small farmars, swelled 
the estates of the rich. By the end of the Diaz regime half the popula¬ 
tion lived on the great haciendas, communally owned villages (ejidos) 
had almost disappeared, and 95 percent of rural heads of families were 
landless. Although slavery had been abolished, the peonage or serf¬ 
dom that succeeded it was in some ways more oppressive because 
wages were kept down while prices rose continually. By 1911, when 
Diaz’s government finally collapsed and the aged caudillo sailed for 
France, the Mexican republic was ripe for revolution to undo the evils 
of three decades. 
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Part Six 


THE WEST AT THE 
WORLD’S CENTER 


The years between 1870 and 1945 found the West at the center of global af¬ 
fairs. The industrial supremacy of western Europe and the United States 
gave them a combined power greater than that possessed by any nation or 
empire in previous times. Yet world domination was by no means accom¬ 
panied by any sense of general world order. The economic might of the 
Western nations, while it resulted in their ability to dominate the less de¬ 
veloped quarters of the globe, resulted, as well, in their concern lest one of 
their number overpower the others. The old system of the balance of 
power, designed to preserve peace by insuring that no one country achieved 
overwhelming predominance at the expense of its neighbors, was strained to 
the breaking point by economic rivalries that stretched around the world. 
Meanwhile, tensions mounted within each nation, as landed and middle 
c asses > threatened by the possibility of social turmoil, tried to balance the 
mounting clamor for political concessions against their desire to retain power 
in their own hands. Twice during the period, in 1914 and 1939, interna¬ 
tional and domestic pressures exploded into global wars. Those wars and 
t eir results, generated by the rivalries and miscalcidations of the Western 
nations, so sapped the strength of those nations as to depose them thereafter 
^ U' 6 S °^ e ar ^ ers °f ^e world’s destinies. The Nations of the Far East, 
su jected to the high tide of Western expansionism, reacted in different ways. 
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China, under a decrepit dynasty and exhausted by rebellion, was reduced f 
several decades to a condition of economic dependence, while Japan dispiaZ 
new vigor when forced out of isolation. Both nations adapted elements of 
Western civilization to their own basic culture patterns. The great lords of 
Japan, in drawing up a constitution in 1889, saw Jit to establish the forms of 
cabinet government. The leader of the Chinese Revolution of i 9u ma(Je J 
"democracy” one of his shibboleths. But the most powerful current reaching 
its climax between 1870 and 1945 was undoubtedly nationalism. New states 
multiplied especially in Europe and in Latin America, and the peoples of th 
Middle and Far East struck out boldly for control of their own destinies. Th 
peoples of Africa were condemned to a longer struggle for independence. * 
Although the notorious slave trade was gradually ended, the political and 
technological advantages accruing to the leading Western nations were uti¬ 
lized by them to strengthen their hold on the resources of disunited Africa. 
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SuCT ° 5 E r Africa " *8^.875 
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Chapter JO 


THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL 

industrialization and 

COMPETITION (1870-1914) 

We have conquered for ourselves a place in the sun. It will now be my 
task to see to it that this place in the sun shall remain our undisputed 
possession. . . • 

—Kaiser William II, speech, 1901 


I f most historians now speak of a second industrial revolution oc¬ 
curring during the years after 1870, they are quick to qualify the 
term. Whatever the changes in technique and in scope—and they 
were significant—they do not compare to those which characterized 
the first revolution —the Industrial Revolution. There is, however, 
good reason to distinguish a second period of industrial development 
and advance from the first. Successful nation-building meant that the 
years 1870—1914 would be characterized by sharply increased interna¬ 
tional political and economic rivalries, culminating in a scramble after 
imperial territories in Africa and Asia. Britain, if it did not actually 
surrender its industrial primacy during this period, failed to counter 
with any real success the energetic and determined challenges rom 
Germany and the United States to its constantly decreasing lea . ew 
technology, particularly in the fields of metals, chemicals, an e ec 
tricity, resulted in new products. Larger populations and improving 
standards of living produced greater demand, which, in turn, inc rease 
the volume of production. And the need for increased pro uccion c 
forth significant reorganization to provide a freer supply o 
to ensure a more efficient labor force. It is these changes t at s m 
guish the second stage of industrialization from the irst, an 
warrant its separate treatment. Yet they must be perceive as 
ming not only from those economic conditions w ic w ^ re . , . 

of the first stage, but also from the more general political, social, ana 
cultural climate whose history we have been tracing. 


A second industrial 
revolution 


1 
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In analyzing the progress of industrialization, we shall d 
changes in three major areas: in technology; i n scope anc j wit h 
production; and in the reorganization of the capitalist syst SCa ^ e of 
we shall examine the phenomenon of late-runeteenth-centu 01 
alism, and consider the extent to which that phenomenon ^ lmperi ' 
tributed to increasing economic and industrial rivalries C3n ^ “ 


iU 


i. NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


Technology in steel 


Bessemer, Siemens- 
Martin, and Gilchrist - 
Thomas systems 


A most important technological change in this period resulted ' 
mass production of steel. The advantages of steel over iron— ^ 
of steel’s lower carbon content—are its hardness, its malleabilit 
its strength. Steel can keep its cutting edge, where iron cannot-^’ ^ 
be worked more easily than iron, which is brittle and which if 
be used industrially, must almost always be cast (that is poured •* t0 
molds). And steel, because of its strength in proportion’to its w ’T 
and volume, makes a particularly adaptable construction matertl 
These advantages had been recognized by craftsmen for centuri^’ 
Until steel could be produced both cheaply and in mass, however f h 
advantages remained more theoretical than real. Two inventions du r 
mg the earlier years of the Industrial Revolution, had reduced the’price 
and increased the output of steel to some degree. The crucible fech 
mque, discovered m the eighteenth century in England, called for the 
heating of relatively small amounts of iron ore fo a point at which 

reduced mat 7 ““ W ** Kmoved b V skimming, the carbon content 
ced, and a proper proportion of carbon distributed evenlv 

no^Tamriidd fmiShed J 5r ° dUCt ' AIthou S h individual crucibles were 
°t large holding on the average no more than forty-five to sixtv 

eral tom.A'Lm 111 ' 1 !* t0gether '° pr ° duCe steel ^gots of sew 

puddling oroce^^ ^ ear ^ i8 40s, two Germans adapted the 

of steel. While it 'ditT 1 e P roduct i° n op iron, to the manufacture 

bles it reduced > ”° P roduce stee l as hard as that made in cruci- 

oies it reduced its price considerably. 

Not until the invention of the Bessemer ^a c- , „ 

cesses, however, could steel he.? , and Siemen s-Martm pro- 

an Englishman w- p e £ m C ° COm P ete iron. In the 1850s, 

and through the mn7 esse ™ er - discovered that by blowing air into 

decarbonization in m Cou ^ d achieve a more exact degree of 

ore, than was possible^vithelth ^l?’ ^ W * th far larger ^ uantities of 
Bessemer soon found how ^ CTU , Clble ° r PP- ddlin g methods, 
capable of buminl off ’ ^ Cr ’ Ws “converters” were in- 

phorous in anything but^S' qUa ?, tmes of phosphorous; and phos- 
unworkable. A Damfi i • h Sma est quantities made the metal 
nonphosphoric hematit^ Utl0n ^ as ac hieved with the introduction of 

most European countries” 6 ’!. 61 ^ Was of little long-term use in 
p countn es. Where supphes of hematite ore were not 






The Manufacture of Steel 
by the Bessemer Process. 
An 1875 engraving. 



abundant. This same problem plagued the German inventors Freder¬ 
ick and William Siemens, whose furnace made use of waste gases to 
increase heat. Not until Pierre Martin, a Frenchman, discovered that 
the introduction of scrap iron into the mix would induce proper decar¬ 
bonization, could the Siemens furnace be used to make steel commer¬ 
cially. And not until the late 1870s was the problem of phosphoreting 
solved for both the Bessemer and the Siemens-Martin processes. The 
solution was a simple one, discovered by two Englishmen, a clerk and 
a chemist: Sidney Gilchrist Thomas and his cousin Sidney Gilchrist. 

They introduced limestone into the molten iron to combine with the 
phosphorus, which was then siphoned from the mix. And they lined 
the converter in such a way that the slag was prevented from eating 
away the walls and releasing phosphorus back into the molten metal. 

Together, these three processes revolutionized the production of 
steel. Although the use of iron did not end overnight, steel soon 
moved into the lead. In the British shipbuilding industry, for ex- increased 

ample, steel had overtaken iron by 1890. In part because Siemens- steel 

Martin was particularly suited to the manufacture of steel plates used production 

>n shipbuilding, that process dominated the manufacture of steel in 
Britain, where shipbuilding was a major industry. Bessemer steel, 
which could be manufactured more cheaply and in larger plants, was 
more commonly produced on the Continent and in America. The 
result was a particular increase in the production of German steel: by 
German converters were capable of pouring annually an average 
0 34)000 tons, compared to Britain’s 21,750. By 1914 Germany was 
producing twice as much steel as Britain, and the United States twice 
as much as Germany. 

A second and equally important technological development resulted 
* n availability of electric power for industrial, commercial, and 
° mes tic use. Electricity’s particular advantages result from the facts 
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Electricity 


The uses of electricity 



An Early Dynamo Used for 
Lighting 


Other technological 
advances 


that it can be easily transmitted as energy over long di st 
that it can be converted into other forms of energy—heat andl^' 3,1(1 
example. Although electricity had, of course, been discover d’ f ° r 
to the first Industrial Revolution, its advantages could not h pri ° r 
put to general use without a series of inventions which occu ^ 
ing the nineteenth century. Of these, some of the most j ^ dur ' 
were the invention of the chemical battery by the Italian Al lp ° rt3nt 
Volta in 1800; of electromagnetic induction by the EnglishmanM'”^ 0 
Faraday in 1831; of the electromagnetic generator in 1866; of th ^ 
commercially practical generator of direct current in 1870- C ^ lrst 
alternators and transformers capable of producing high-volta, 1 

nating current in the 1880s. These inventions meant that by th "a" 
the century it was possible to send electric current from large 0 
stations over comparatively long distances. Electric power couldT 
manufactured by water—hence cheaply—and delivered from its 6 
to the place where it was needed. rce 

Once it had been delivered to its destination, the power was c 
verted and put to use in myriad ways. Households quickly becam' 
one of the major users of electrical power. The invention by Thomas 
Edison of the incandescent filament lamp—or light bulb—was-crucial 
in this regard. As individual houses were electrified to receive the 
power that was to be transformed into light, consumer demand for 
electricity resulted in further expansion of the electrical industry. De¬ 
mand for electrical power was increasing in the industrial sector as 
well. Electric motors soon began to power subways, tramways, and, 
eventually, long-distance railways. Electricity made possible the de¬ 
velopment of new techniques in the chemical and metallurgical indus¬ 
tries. Most important, electricity helped to transform the work pat¬ 
terns of the factory. Heavy steam engines had made equipment and 
mac mery stationery; electric motors meant that comparatively 
lg tweig t power tools could be moved—often by hand—to the site 
o a particular piece of work. The result was far greater flexibility in 
terms ot factory organization. Smaller workshop industries benefited 
we , t ey could accommodate themselves to electrically powered 
motors and tools in a way they could not to steam. 

tec ar,d electricity were only two of the most important areas 
eretechnologieal changes were, taking place. The chemical industry 
11 ,cant y advanced by developments in the manufacture of 

. 3n ° r £ ardc com pounds. Demand for alkali had increased with 
farni^ 111311 ° r soa P s ancl tcx tilcs, and with the changes in the manu- 
olHpr 8 PrOCCSS ° fpa P er ' which required large amounts of bleach. An 
‘" e CXpcnsi J ve and wa stcful technique used extensively by the 
Beleian SUp £ rs . c cd a ^ tcr *880 by a new process perfected by the 

fhel itish K eSt F i Vay - ThC rCSult was ’ ^ a rapid overtaking 0 

sulfuric acid^ * L Gcrmans ln the Production not only of alkalis but of 
sulfuric acid, a by-product recoverable in the Solvay process, and 








used in thc manufacture of fere,brers, petroleum refining, iron stc ,i 

and textiles- In the field of organ,c compounds, the impetus for fu ’ 
ther discovery came as a result of demand for synthetic dyes a ' 
though the British and French were the first successful p,oncers in th 
area, the Germans once more moved ahead to a commanding lead bv 

,„00- A' thc turn ° f [hc , rcntur >' Germa " firms controlled about Z 
—• of the world market. JU 


percent 


Li - -- 

The need for more and more power to meet increasing industrial 
demands resulted not only in developments in the field of electricity 
already noted, but in the improved design and expanded capacity of 
steam engines. The most noteworthy invention in this area was the 
steam turbine, which permitted engines to run at speeds heretofore 
unobtainable. Internal combustion engines made their appearance 
during this period as well. Their major advantage lay in their effi¬ 
ciency; i.e., they could be powered automatically, and did not need to 
be stoked by hand like steam engines. Once liquid fuels—petroleum 
and distilled gasoline—became available, as they did increasingly with 
the discovery .of oil fields in Russia, Bornco y -and Texas about 1900, 
the internal combustion engine took hold as a serious competitor to 
steam. By 1914 most navies had converted from coal to oil, as had 
domestic steamship companies. The automobile and the airplane, both 
still in their infancies, made little impact upon the industrial world, 
however, before 1914. 
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Improved engines 


2. CHANGES IN SCOPE AND SCALE 

These technological changes must be understood as occurring against 
a background of—indeed in part as a result of—a constantly growing 
population and a generally increased standard of living for the major- Population increases 
ity of men and women in the Western world. Between 1870 and 1914, 
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Higher living standards 


Europe’s population increased from 295 million to 450 million. This 
was the case despite a declining birth rate in the more industrially 
advanced countries of western Europe, where more and more middle- 
and working-class men and women were postponing marriage and 
limiting the number, of their children, confident that those children 
they did have stood a fairly decent chance of survival. Population 
growth was primarily the result of a sharp decline in infant mortality, 
caused by improved sanitation and diet, and by the virtual elimination 
of diseases such as cholera and typhus. Increases were greatest in the 
areas of central and eastern Europe, where the birth rate did not drop 
as dramatically as in the west. Britain’s population grew from 34.9 to 
45.2 million between 1881 and 19x1; France’s from 37.4 to 39.1. But 
Germany s advanced during the same period from 45.2 to 64.9 mil¬ 
lion, and Russia’s from 94 to an estimated 129 million. 

Declining death rates were an indicator of generally increasing pros¬ 
perity. There were, of course, still a great many very poor people, 
both in cities and in the country: casual laborers, the unemployed, 
those in declining industries and trades. Those skilled workers and 
their families whose real incomes did rise as a result of deflation and 
lg er wage rates did not experience anything like the rate of increase 
enjoyed by most of the middle class. Nor could they expect to avoid 
a toget er the stretches of unemployment that made life so chaotic for 
so many of their unskilled co-workers. Yet despite these qualifies- 
ns, if is air to say that more people enjoyed a'higher standard 0 

dlTd for' And * highCT Standard ° fIiving pr ° dUCed 


t , * in consumer goods, 

ncreased consumption of manufactured goods was by no mean 
orm; it was higher-in urban and industrialized areas than m * . 















































country. But even m the country mduwml thrift „ as challenged as 
farmers and then wrves journeyed by Crain into the cities, saw wh, 
they had not tmagmed they could have, and then decided they m "! 
spend their savings to have ,t. To accommodate the new and largely 
middle-class consumers, department stores and chain stores designed 
their products and them advertising to make shopping as easy and in- 
viting as possible. Behind large plate-glass windows goods were dis¬ 
played attractively and temptingly; periodic sales encouraged house¬ 
holders to purchase “bargains”; catalogues and charge accounts made 
it easy for customers to spend money without leaving home. The 
result was an enormous increase in the volume of manufactured goods 
produced for this rapidly expanding consumer market. Bicycles, 
clocks, appliances, furnishings—these and a great many other thingi 
were were being made in large quantities, and with new materials 
(cheap steel) and new techniques (electrical power). Many of these 
products were designed according to the correct assumption that 
women were more and more responsible for household purchases. 
Therefore, goods were fashioned to appeal directly to women, or to 
the children for whom women were responsible. The foot-powered 
sewing machine was a particular case in point—the first domestic 
appliance. Isaac Singer, the American responsible for the development 
of the treadle and straight needle in the 1850s, was as much an entre¬ 
preneur as an inventor. He was a pioneer in the field of advertising 
and promotion, encouraging purchase on the installment plan and 
providing courses for would-be domestic seamstresses. 
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vertisement for a German Sewing Machine. 
e company proclaims the machine’s ver¬ 
ity; unsurpassed for use in the home as 
ve as in the workshop or factory. 
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Effects of increase in scale 
on workers: ( 1) relearning 


Sewing machines changed far more than the sewing habits- r 
wives, however. They were cheap, lightweight tools, easily- Us<! ' 
and easily operated. Workshop masters could set up several Y 
handful of young women at very low wages, and make a 
ing out cheap ready-made clothing in response to increasing U tUrn ' 
Here is just one of the ways in which the scale of manufact^^- 
tered during the latter part of the nineteenth century, both'd U>8 a| ' 
and technology conspiring to produce the change. In metal-w 
hard-edged steel allowed for the rapid cutting of patterns, wh’^ 8 ’ 
duced price, which, in turn, encouraged the manufacture of a ^ re ' 
of inexpensive metal goods—kitchenware, for example. .The 
machine led to the. development of other new tools that hel 
costs in the clothing industry: button-holers, lace-makers, \e L° Ut 
stitchers. Whereas it took one cobbler ten hours to make a 
shoes in 1850 by hand, by the end of the century it took a te^ ° f 
cobblers but a few hours to produce ten pairs using machine m 
textiles, improved engines doubled the pace of mules and looml t” 
heavy industry, steam hammers performed the work of manv n 
more precisely and with greater speed than before. New equipment 
this sort was expensive. As a result, in heavy industry, it was the 
larger companies that prospered, and in the course of their prosperity 6 
they grew even larger. 

In all the countries of Europe, and in the United States, the pattern 
is one of expansion and consolidation. This was especially the casein 
Germany, where in the iron and steel industry nearly 75 percent of 
those employed worked in factories of a thousand or more, and where 
over 90 percent of the electrical equipment manufactured was made in 
factories with over fifty employees. Machinery was thus altering the 
scale of manufacturing in two directions at once. In the clothing in¬ 
dustry, entrepreneurs could use inexpensive machines to make small 
workshops turn a profit. In steel foundries, the cost of new equipment 
forced small competitors to the wall, with the result that the foundries 
grew very much bigger. 

The increase in the scale of manufacturing had important and often 
isturbing consequences for workers. The most obvious was the need 
for men and women to relearn their trades. They were compelled to 
a apt their older skills to the new machines. Very often this adaptation 
resu te in a loss of either pay or prestige, or both. Most machine 
work was not skilled work. A trainee could “pick up” a trade in a 
Wt ’f, °. r ^°‘ Workers who had prided themselves on a particular skill 
rh r 3 , een acc °rding to their ability to perform it, had to face 

e act at industrial change was not only forcing them to relearn, 
r , Was c °™P e hi n g them to tell themselves that their new “skills’ —^ 

L COU , e called that—did not amount to very much. For ex- 
curLv'^ hen the machine its ? lf could cut metal with infinitesimal ac- 

skillc r>V W3S ^ ar ^ CSS nee< ^ ^ an £ h e rc had been previously f° r 1 e 

1$ ° f 3 human “fi«er.” Even if workers were not forced to relearn 





in these ways in order to accommodate to increased scale th e 
had ,t lease to accommodate to factory rcorganiaadon and ra ^7 
iz ation. In workplaces where the hand-carrying of materials h”! u " 
a major factor in their final cost, mechanization to reduce that coTt 
would produce a bewilder,ng senes of changes. Electric cranes used 
together with huge magnets in the iron and steel industries, inaea ed 
the speed with which goods could be moved, and demanded that 
workers defer to whatever changes their introduction might enta 1 
A second-and even more important-effect of the change in scale 
was the constant demand for flirt her efficiency. The greater the scale 
of the operation, the more important it became to eliminate waste 
One minute lost in the production of every ten pairs of shoes might 
not make much difference if only fifty pairs were produced in a day 
But if hundreds were being made, it became crucial, in the eyes of 
management, to see that those minutes were no longer lost. In facto¬ 
ries where capital had been spent on new machinery, the owners, con¬ 
scious of the cost of their investment, increased output in order to re¬ 
alize a profit on that investment. In factories where older machinery 
was still in use, owners believed that the only way they could remain 
competitive with modernized operations was by extracting all they 
could from their less productive equipment. In both cases, workers 
were pressed to produce more and more. One result of this drive for 
efficiency was a restructuring of wage scales. Prior to this period, 
although there had been serious wage disputes, both management and 
labor appeared content to bargain from the traditional notion of “a 
fair day s wage for a fair day’s work.” Definitions of what was fair 
naturally varied. But the level of individual performance was gener¬ 
ally set by custom. What workers produced in the course of a day 
continued to determine what they were expected to produce. From 
about 1870 onward, however, expectations and procedures began to 
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change. Periodic economic depressions in the last quarter of u 
teenth century saw profits fall before wages. This patter nitle ' 
employers to insist on greater individual productivity ft* CaUi *d 
employees. It was no longer enough to work at a job with cT* tlleir 
speed. Workers were now asked to produce as much as the^ 01 ^ 
thought they were potentially capable of producing. C ° Wn er s 

But who was to determine that potential? That question p] a 
dustrial relations during these years. Employers, who were a^.' n ' 
precision tools in order to increase production, grew more and° Ptm8 
convinced that worker output could be gauged with a like p rec i m0rc 
well. The foremost theoretician of worker efficiency and what° naS 
called scientific management of labor was the American Frederi u'w S 
Taylor (1865-1915)- Taylor devised a three-step system whereb 
worker’s output could be “scientifically” measured, a system wh'V 
he argued, would provide a precise method for the determination r 
wage scales. First, he observed, timed, and analyzed workers’ move 
ments on the job, in order to determine how long a particular task 
should take. Second, he figured the labor costs of these movements 
Third, he produced “norms,” or general standards, which all workers 
were expected to maintain. These norms were invariably higher than 

those which had prevailed under traditional conditions. 

In order to encourage workers to accept these increased standards 
Taylor urged all factory-owners to adopt piece rates (i.e., payment to 
workers according to the specific amount produced) rather than 
hourly or daily wages. Payment by piece rate was already a growing 
practice in many European and American factories. In theory, at least, 
workers were jiot opposed to this method of payment; they reasoned 
that their only hope for a share in increasing output lay in their chance 
to be paid directly for what they made. But when they were told that 
their pay would not increase unless they measured up to predeter¬ 
mined and, to their mind, unrealistic—norms, they rebelled. They 
argued that rates were set according to the performance of the 
speediest workers. Even though workers might earn more money if 
they agreed to the new rates, they resented the intrusion of manage¬ 
ment upon the pace of their working lives. Despite this opposition, 
scientific management spread throughout the industrialized West. In 
ngland, the United States, and on the Continent, particularly in the 
engineering trades, factory after factory subscribed to the new gospel. 

ere it could not entirely succeed in introducing “efficiency” on the 
s op oor, management proceeded to rationalize its own procedures. 

ccounting departments were expanded, and encouraged to atten 
closely to the problem of cost control in all areas of production and 
tri ution. These reforms were no more than a reflection of the g en 
eral move in the direction of greater efficiency. They were brought on 
y t e vast y increased scale of production, the need to reduce wastt 

elimirT^f P° S ^ e ’ anc * t ^ e desire to derive maximum profits from 
°n o unnecessary motions and unproductive habits. 








the new capitalism 

Desponding to the increased scope of production and to the con 
sequent pressures for further efficiency the institutions of capLfem 
began to reorganize toward the end of the nineteenth century H h 
erI0 , most firms had been small or at most middle-sized- now as 
firms grew and their need for capital increased, they began to incorp“ 
rate. Limited liability laws, enacted by most countries in the course of 
the century, worked to encourage this incorporation. “Limited liabil 

ity” *•'. a " indi y id f ual ° k wnin 8 stock in a particular corporation 
could be held liable only for the amount of his or her shares; should 
that corporation bankrupt itself. Once insured in this way, many thou¬ 
sands of middle-class men and women considered corporate invest¬ 
ment a safe and financially promising way of making money for 
themselves. A stockholding, “rentier” class emerged, brought into 
existence by the willingness of governments to encourage capitalism 
through friendly legislation, and by the desire of capitalist business¬ 
men to expand their industrial undertakings to meet increased de¬ 
mands. More and more companies incorporated. In doing so, their 
management tended to be removed from the direct control of family 
founders or of company-based boards of directors. The influence of 
bankers and financiers, often situated in cities far removed from the 
factories they invested in, grew accordingly. These men were not in¬ 
vesting their own money but the money of their clients; their power 
to stimulate or to discourage the growth of particular industries and 
enterprises encouraged a kind of impersonal “finance” capital. 
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Opposition to cartels 


Corporate organization on a large scale facilitated the spread f 
dustrial unification. Some industries—steel, for example- Co ?! ^ 
vertically. Steel companies, to ensure uninterrupted production Cd 
quired their own coal and iron mines. By doing so, they could RUa ’ 3c ' 
tec themselves a supply of raw materials at attractive prices. Of ten J' 
same steel companies would obtain control of companies whose D ^ 
ucts were made of steel: for example, shipyards or railway factor 
Now they would not only possess a ready stock of raw materials 
an equally ready market for their manufactured products—steel p l at Ut 
steel rails, whatever they might be. Such vertical integration was J?’ 
possible as a result of the money available for investment through the 

institutions of finance capital. 

A second form of corporate organization was a horizontal forin a 
tion: the cartel. These were combinations of individual companies 
producing the same kind of goods, joined for the purpose of control¬ 
ling, if not eliminating, competition. Since their products were iden¬ 
tical, an identical price could be charged. Companies involved in the ' 
production of coal and steel were especially suited to the organization 
of cartels because of the costs of initial capitalization, it is very expen¬ 
sive to build, equip, and man a steel foundry; thus there were rela¬ 
tively few of them. And because there were few, they were the more 
easily organized into a combine. Cartels were particularly strong in 
Germany; less so in France, where there was not as much heavy indus¬ 
try, where the tradition of the small family firm was particularly en¬ 
trenched, and where there was long-standing opposition to competi¬ 
tion in the form of price-cutting and general intra-industrial warfare. In 
Britain, though some cartels were formed, continuing subscription to 
the policy of free trade meant that companies would find it difficult to 
maintain fixed prices. How could they do so if they could not exclude, 
by means of a tariff, foreign competitors who wanted to undersell 
them? Germany had abandoned the policy of free trade in 1879; the 
United States, where cartels were known as trusts, did the same after 
the Civil War, though not all at once. Britain, however, clung to free 
trade until well into the twentieth century. 

Defenders of the cartel argued that the elimination of competition 
brought more stable prices and more continuous employment. They 
pointed out as well that cartels almost always reduced the colt of 
production. Opponents questioned, however, whether those reduced 
costs were reflected in lower prices, or, as they charged, in higher 
stockholder profits. Critics of cartels were vocal in the United States, 
where the so-called captains of industry, most prominently the fina n * 
cierj. P. Morgan (1837-1913), were attacked as_a new breed offeuda 
barons. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed by Congress in W 
to curb the practice of industrial combination. It had little effect in re- 
tar mg the process, however, until the trust-busting presidency 0 
iheodore Roosevelt (1901-1908). 





which, its aeienaers arguea, was showering its benefits on all classes 
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of society. 


4. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION: BRITAIN VS 
GERMANY 

Throughout the period we have been examining, Britain and Ger¬ 
many were locked in industrial competition. By 1914, both the 
United States and Germany were outproducing Britain in a’number of 
areas. Yet the German challenge was, for the British, the more signifi¬ 
cant. Industrial competition with Germany helped reshape interna¬ 
tional political alliances at the end of the century. Britain, moving to 
align itself with its ancient enemy France against the Germans, found 
itself engaged in a contest of naval superiority with the latter, deter¬ 
mined that in that field the British would not lose their age-old advan¬ 
tage to the upstart challenger. 

To what degree did the Germans succeed in overtaking the British? 
y 1914. Britain s industrial-commercial day was by no means over, 
e volume of German trade at the turn of the century was no more The extent of Germany’s 

an 60 percent as great. Britain, more mature industrially than Ger- achievement 

many, was shifting resources to the service sector of the economy, 
into areas such as the wider distribution of goods. If Britain’s output 
° manufactured goods did no more than double between 1870 and 
this^' 3S Com P arec * to Germany’s sixfold increase, it was in part for 
were C f S ° n • ^° r sbou ^ one suppose that all areas of German industry 
v re Ur >ctioning as efficient, modernized, and technologically ad- 
sted n nitS ' For every u P- to "dace chemical plant, for every thriving 
took ] ’ there were man y smaller workshops where manufacturing 
ey Cr P , 3Ce on ^ tt ^ e more than a domestic scale. Having said this, how- 
Briti' h p 3Ct rema * ns th a t the Germans were a powerful threat to the 
m arke f Cn , b . efore i8 7 °> Germany had ceased to provide a ready 
et or British manufactures; the Germans were supplying their 
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own needs. After 1870, Germany began to export to the rest 
world. Moving into markets that the British had considered ° ftlle 
sively their own, German salesmen promoted German goods' CXclu ' 
tralia, South America, China, and in Britain itself. I n fields such ^ 
manufacture of organic chemicals and electrical equipment, Ge ** ^ 
outsold Britain across the globe. ’ rrtla ny 

How can Germany’s success and, perhaps more important R • 
ain’s inability to counter it be explained? To attempt an answer ’t t 
latter question first: Britain was handicapped because it had b ee ° ^ 
first nation to industrialize. Because of the capital they had invested^ 
older factories and equipment, the British were reluctant to enter 6 m 
fields or to exploit new methods. For example, because the Britishlf^H 
constructed plants to manufacture alkali by an earlier, less effici ^ 
process, they found themselves trapped into.continuing to produce"' 
that way after the Solvay process had been 'discovered. Rather than 
make the expensive switch, British manufacturers attempted to make 
their alkali more competitive by cutting costs and improving worker 
efficiency. But when further refinements were introduced in the 
1890s, British output not only failed to keep pace "with German and 
also American increases, but actually decreased. The same difficulties 
arose with steel. Here again Britain was hampered by the problem of 
priority. Because the British were the first to industrialize, their man¬ 
ufacturing centers took shape in accordance with the scale of early- 
and mid-nineteenth-century production. Now there was need for 
large tracts of land, close to transportation, to accommodate steel 
mills. Because of the cramped layout of Britain’s industrial cities, it 
could not build mills as large as those in Germany or the United 
States. The result was that by 1900 the largest British steel mills were 
no bigger than the average-sized mills in Germany. Even new plants 
built for other manufacturing purposes in Britain were only a third as 
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i as those constructed by its major rival Beam* r 
wJe big, and because, therefore they represented a larg 
of capital, those who managed them dtd all they could ensurelei 
efficient operation. They rationalized design and standardized parts to 
an extent the British with their smaller plants, continued to beheve 
unnecessary. Smaller firms tended to receive smaller and more special 
ized orders which did not encourage standardization. Although stan 
dardization was accomplished by 1914 i n Britain in some industries- 
notably iron and steel in many others it remained more the excep¬ 
tion than the rule. P~ 

Britain’s industrial lead, which froze its urban areas into obsolete 
patterns and thus prevented growth, froze British attitudes as well 
Because they had come so far so fast, the British had grown compla¬ 
cent. Nowhere is this fact more clearly reflected than in the British at¬ 
titude toward education. If the achievements of the first Industrial 

Revolution for example, the steam engine, the spinning jenny_ 

were the result of what might be called creative tinkering, those of the 
second revolution were the product of a close and fruitful union of 
pure science with technology. Achievement now depended on a gen¬ 
erally literate workforce, a trained body of mechanics, a scientifically 
grounded body of technicians, and a corps of highly trained, creative 
scientists. Germany was producing these cadres; Britain was not. 
Only in 1870 was a system of public elementary education instituted 
in Britain, and not until ten years later was it made compulsory. In 
Germany, compulsory education dated from the eighteenth century. 
The British governing class believed the primary purpose of education 
was social control: teaching a boy or girl not only how to read and 
write, but to accept his or her particular place within the social struc¬ 
ture. Though German elementary education was authoritarian in 
many respects as well, the fact that it had begun earlier and was di¬ 
rectly joined to systems of secondary education encouraged the devel¬ 
opment of abilities; it was in this respect far less wasteful than that of 
the British. As Britain lagged in the area of elementary education, it 
lagged in the development of scientific and technological laboratories 
and training centers. In Germany, the state established an elaborate 
network of such technical institutions; in Britain there were almost 
none before the First World War. 


Complacency was the major reason for this lack. The British tended 
to believe, wrongly, that practical experience and on-the-job training 
would produce the skills necessary to keep abreast of change. In addi¬ 
tion, the British upper middle class convinced itself that the goal of ed¬ 
ucation was not the production of creative technologists but of gen¬ 
tlemen." Fathers who had made their fortunes as entrepreneurs during 
t e first Industrial Revolution sent their sons to private boarding 
schools and to the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
re ceive a “gentleman’s” education—training in Greek and Latin, pri- 
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marily. Those sons, whose creative talents might otherwise have beer, 
channeled into science and technology, chose careers in politics, 0r • 
the imperial or domestic bureaucracies instead. The result was a seve ^ 
narrowing of the pool of creative technologists and dynamic entrepr e 
neurs. There were fewer men than in either Germany or the United 
States interested in organizing the increasingly large amounts of capj 
tal necessary to engage in industrial expansion. It was easier to invest 
money overseas than to undertake the revitalization of various en 
terprises at home. A suspicion of what was new, encouraged by the 
British tendency to rely upon practical experience of the past, pre . 
vented Britain from rising in more than a fitful way to the German 
challenge. 


5. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION: IMPERIALISM 

The rivalry between Britain and Germany was only the most intense 
aspect of international competitiveness during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. As nations proceeded with the business of indus¬ 
trialization, their search for markets brought them into direct opposi¬ 
tion with one another. One result was that the dogma of free trade 
was abandoned by all save Britain. As we have seen, the Germans 
rejected the policy of low tariffs in 1879. Austria and Russia had al¬ 
ready done so. Spain instituted new scales of import duties in 1877 and 
again in 1891. In France, two decades of gradual abandonment were 
climaxed by the passage of the Meline Tariff in 1892. Although indi¬ 
vidual nations attempted to isolate themselves from each other in this 
way, developments in international economics mandated the continu¬ 
es growth and development of an interlocking, worldwide system of 
manufacturing, trade, and finance. The general adoption by western 
Europe and the United States of the gold standard meant that the 
currencies of the so-called civilized world could be readily exchanged 
with each other against the measure of a common standard—the inter¬ 
national price of gold. Hence countries needing to import from the 
United States, for example, did not have to sell goods directly to that 
country. They could sell to South America, exchange the money they 
received for gold, and then buy from America. 

Almost all European countries, dependent on vast supplies of raw 
materia s to sustain their rate of industrial production, imported more 
n t ey exported. To avoid the mounting deficits that would other¬ 
wise ave resulted from this practice, they relied upon “invisible” ex- 
S j s Tphig, insurance, and interest on money lent or in- 
u r extent Britain’s exports in these areas was far greater 
at 0 other country. London was the money market of the 
, to which would-be borrowers looked for assistance before 
turning elsewhere. By 1914, Britain had $20 billion invested overseas, 






I 


servedd- ° f ** ^ 

the world. The British merchant fleet transported the m "f’S 
goods and raw materials of every trading nation. „ was th ' aC “ r ' d 
l ..invisible” exports that permitted Britain to remain f aith of 
joctrine of free trade while other European nations were forced , 

institute tariffs. 1 tl 

The competition between the principal economic powers of th’ 
worldwide marketplace affected not only their relationships with earh 
other but also with those less developed areas upon which they were 
increasingly dependent for both raw materials and markets. Some of 
those areas, such as India and China, were the seats of ancient empires 
Others, in sub-Saharan Africa, sheltered equally complex though less 
geographically expansive cultures. No matter what the nature of the 
indigenous civilization, the intrusion upon it of modern science and 
technology, systematic wage labor, financial and legal institutions caused 
enormous disruption. Though drawn into the world economy these 
areas did not draw from it the benefits that the West did. Indigenous 
industries such as Indian textile spinning and weaving stood no chance 
in competition with the factory-made products of Manchester. Men 
who had made their living as boatmen and carters lost their livelihood 
to the railways constructed by Western nations. The embryonic indig¬ 
enous middle-class entrepreneurs lost out to the better capitalized 
European-based commercial corporations. New jobs there might be; 
but they were jobs worked according to a Western style, dictated by 
Western economic demands, and threatened by Western economic 
disorders. In great measure the workers of this emerging world were 
assuming the role of a global unskilled working class under the hege¬ 
mony of Western capitalism. 

With this global background in mind, we can better understand the 
history of late-nincteenth-ccntury imperialism—the subjugation by the 
European powers of vast tracts of land and indigenous populations, 
primarily on the continents of Africa and Asia. Imperialism was by no 
means a new phenomenon. During the nineteenth century, the French 
ad penetrated Algeria and the British, India. In other parts of the 
world, where Western powers did not govern directly, they often 
exercised an indirect influence so powerful as to shape the policies and 
„ lctate the activities of indigenous sovereignties. When the West 
opened China beginning in 1834, it left the Chinese in nominal charge 
1 c * r s tatc. But it ensured that affairs would be conducted to its 
,,. vanta ge ar *d within its “sphere of influence.” Britain added to its 
n ormal empire in this way in South America, Africa, and south 
a nd east Asia. 

As international rivalries increased, European powers moved with 
an . ater ^ re 9 ue ncy and determination to control both the government 

econ omy of underdeveloped nations and territories. French poli- 
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ticians supported imperialism as a means of restoring national p resH 
and honor, lost in the humiliating defeat by the Germans in th c Fra ^ 
Prussian War of 1870-1871. The British, on the other hand, l 0o ^ 
with alarm at the accelerating pace of industrialization in Germany an , 
France and feared losing their existing and potential world m ark 
The Germans, recently unified into a modern nation, viewed oversea 
empire as a “national” possession and as a way of entering the “ c i ub> ! 
of great powers. Social Darwinists, so ubiquitous at the time, atro 
gantly distorted Darwinian theories of evolution and survival of the 
fittest in order to further rationalize the conquest of the seeming 
less-evolved and technologically weaker societies. 

The West’s stunning inventions of the late eighteenth and nine, 
teenth centuries gave more than a distorted rationale for domination 
They became the very tools of imperialism. Metal-hulled steamships’ 
widely used in Africa from the 1850s, provided faster, cheaper trans¬ 
portation and allowed for the shipment of bulk cargoes such as unpro¬ 
cessed crops and heavy ores. Travel time between Liverpool and Cape 
Town was reduced from an average of three months to three weeks. 
Sail power quickly lost out to steam. By the same token, river and 
lake steamers overcame the problem of transportation in the African 
interior. Submarine telegraph cables also brought Africa closer to 
Europe. By 1885, West and South Africa were linked to London and 
Paris. With the use of quinine, malaria became less of a killer and 
Europeans were emboldened to penetrate the tropical rainforests. In 
military technology, the shift in Africa from muzzle-loading rifles to 
fast-firing breechloaders was completed by 1878S European armies 
gained an even greater advantage with the introduction in 1884 of the 
Maxim gun, a prototype of the modern machine gun and capable of 
firing eleven bullets a second. These and other inventions and scien¬ 
tific breakthroughs made imperialist conquest and resource exploita¬ 
tion vastly cheaper and eminently more viable. 

The scope, intensity, and long-range consequences of this so-called 
new imperialism of the late nineteenth century have generated a debate 
about its causes as heated as that which surrounds the first Industrial 
Revolution. One influential group of social critics and historians has 
argued that the causes were predominantly, if not exclusively, eco¬ 
nomic. As early as 1902, the English social reformer and theorist, 
J. A. Hobson, charged that what he called “the scramble for Africa 
had occurred as a result of the economic interests of a small group ° 


extremely rich and influential financiers throughout-western Europe. 
Hobson declared that the colonization of Africa had produced lk te 
economic gain for the taxpayers whose countries had dispatched arnues 
of conquest and occupation at the behest of international capitali sts ' 
Profits went only to the rich, who ventured beyond the boun s 0 
economically stagnant western Europe in search of a higher returI \°j 
their investments than could be realized at home. Hobson conclude 









fhat late-nineteenth-century imperialism was “a deoraveH u • 
national life,” appealing primarily to “the lusts of self-seeking 0 * 6 -° f 
jtiveness and forceful domination.” *mg acquis- 

'“Hobson’s analysis inspired a more influential critique of imn • r 
by the Russian communist and future revolutionary leader Ni oS 

t«i„- Un,n Tf TJ 1 H K S °" u at lm >* rilli ™ wa, an ec o no „ 
phenomenon. But, unlike Hobson, he saw it as an integral and ineT 

table phase of the capitalist system, as the title of his , 9 ,<i tr 
Imperialism: The Last Stage of Capitalism, explicitly declared. Capitalist 
competition, Lenin argued, and the consequent monopolies that it had 
produced, had lowered domestic profits, and thus compelled the owners 
of surplus capital to invest it overseas. The alternative, enlarging home 
markets by raising wages, would serve only to further decrease prof¬ 
its. Imperialism was thus the creature of the internal contradictions of 
industrial capitalism. 

While most historians would agree that economic pressures were 
one important cause of imperialism, they have remained uncomfort¬ 
able with analyses that ignore other factors they consider equally 
important. They remain prepared to acknowledge the role of eco¬ 
nomics when it seems to make sense to do so:, in the case of Great 


Britain, for example, where about half its total of £4 billion in foreign 
investments was at work within its empire. In all western European 
countries, demand for raw materials made colonies a necessary invest¬ 
ment and helped persuade governments that imperialism was a 
worthwhile policy. Yet the economic explanation begins to break down 
when one considers facts like the following: that colonial markets were 
generally too poor to answer the needs of European manufacturers; 
that Africa, the continent over which there was the greatest “scram¬ 
ble,” was also the poorest and least profitable to investors; that only a 
very small portion of German capital was invested in German colonies 
before 1914; that only,one-fifth of French capital was so invested; that, 
indeed, the French had more capital invested in Russia, hoping to sta¬ 
bilize that ally against the Germans, than in all their colonial posses¬ 
sions. Indeed, there was little enthusiasm for territorial conquest in 
Africa from British, European, and American industrial and financial 
circles. The most ardent promoters were the journalists, missionaries, 
military leaders, and politicians. 

Those in charge of the imperial building process decided policy in 
response to a combination of political and economic considerations, 
2nd as a corollary to the process of nation-building. National security 
a nd the preservation of a general balance of power were issues never 
far from the forefront of politicians’ thinking and planning. Britain s 
°mination of Egypt in the 18 80s was the result, in large measure, of 
lts fear o’f what might occur in the Near East should large portions of 
me decaying Ottoman Empire fall into Russian hands. .Britain had 
purchased 44 percent of the shares in the Suez Canal Company in 
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1875, and considered the waterway a strategic lifeline to the east Tl le 
canal had been built by the French under the direction of the engineer 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Begun in 1859 and completed in 1869, it was 
expected to assist France in its bid for commercial expansion to the 
East. Britain obtained its shares from the spendthrift khedive (viceroy) 
of Egypt at a time when he was threatened with bankruptcy. Great- 
power interest in the eastern Mediterranean grew with the demise of 
the Ottoman Empire. At the Berlin Conference of 1878, France secured 
from Great Britain and Germany the assurance of a free hand in Tuni¬ 
sia as compensation for its acquiescence to British annexation of Cyprus. 
This understanding breathed new life into the principle that the renun¬ 
ciation of territorial claims in one region must be compensated for by 
concessions elsewhere. When, in 1882, nationalist rebels protested 
continuing British intervention in the internal affairs of Egypt, the 
British claimed they had no choice but to bombard the port of Alex¬ 
andria and place the Egyptian ruler under their protection. A cpntin- 
uing British presence in Egypt, and the willingness of the British 
government to support Egyptian claims to the Upper Nile, worried 
the French, who were growing to fear Britain’s political domination 
o t e entire African continent. Moving to correct what they pet" 
ceived as a severe political imbalance, the French challenged the Brit- 
r • an u 3 n ^ as ^ 0 ^ a ’ i° the Sudan, came close to war in 1898. The 
ca . e< ^ t ^ ie French bluff, however, and war was averted, 
ihe power struggle over Suez, Egypt, and the Sudan provides an 
ce ent example of the manner in which international politics was 
eC ,^. re ,^ te ^ t0 . imperial advance. It suggests, as well, that what 
than 6 r° r lm P e ” a ^ policy” was less a matter of long-range planning 
senes of pragmatic and often spontaneous responses to P ar 

r 











of ai j- C0 ^ 0n ^ P 0 ^' 03 ! and economic situations. Often those in charge 
t j oj f° lc y _ma king found themselves led beyond their original ambi- 
actio' n °r t0nIy demands of international rivalries, but by the 

to hTh ° * n< ^ v *d ua l explorers and entrepreneurs who established claims 
Co lt ,^ rt0 un known territories which home governments then-felt 
P C ec * to recognize and defend. 
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Imperialism must also be understood as something more ,ha„ ^ 
JuSi V, whether carefully concaved or acctden al. A Fce„ ch J 
oal policy, h dynamic English imperial adventurer cl\ 

in an idea”; the same might be said of ^ 
Rh lkm itself. Imperialism as an idea excited the minds of expl 0t „ 
me the English missionary David Livingstone, who believed that hi, 
country's conquest of Africa would put an end to the East Afri 
dave trade and “introduce the Negro family into the body of co rpo . 
rate nations." Rudyard Kipling, the English poet and novelist, wro tt 
of “the white man's burden,” of his mission to civ.hae the “half devil, 
half child” races that inhabited what most Europeans considered ,h e 
“barbaric” and “heathen” quarters of the globe. To combat slave 
trading, famine, filth, and illiteracy seemed to many a legitimate rea¬ 
son for ’invading the jungles of Africa and Asia. 

Imperialism as an idea was also of use to European governments at 
home. A populace could be encouraged to forget domestic hardships 
as it celebrated its country’s triumphs overseas. Patriotism—a not always 
attractive corollary to nation-building—was stimulated by arguments 
such as that expressed by the German historian Heinrich von Treitschke 
in 1887: that “the colonizing impulse has become a vital question for 
a great nation”—the implication clearly being that a nation was not 
great unless it possessed colonies. Associations with a semi-official 
standing—the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft, the Comite de l’Afrique 
Franqaise, the Royal Colonial Institute—propagandized on behalf of 
empire, as did newspapers, which recognized in sensational stories of 
overseas conquest a means of attracting a newly literate clientele. 

Imperial competition centered in Africa. In 1875, percent of the 
continent was in European hands; by 1902, 90 percent. Germans pressed 
inward from the east; Frenchmen from the west. The Portuguese 
schemed to connect the ancient colonies of Angola, on the west, with 
Mozambique, on the east. Most active among the European powers 
during this initial period of late-nineteenth-century colonization was 
a privately financed group of Belgians under the leadership of that 
country’s king, Leopold II. In association with H. M. Stanley, an 
American newspaperman and explorer, Leopold and a group 0 
financiers founded the International Congo Association in 1878, whic 
negotiated treaties with chieftains that opened the Congo River basin 
to commercial exploitation. The British were not fearful of Leopo s 
activities in the Congo because Belgium was a small, politically neu 
tral European kingdom that espoused free trade. France, however, 
was a different matter. Britain challenged French claims to the m0U 
of the Congo River in 1882, arguing it belonged to the Portuguese^ 
treaties signed with Africans four centuries earlier. The Britis ^ 
determined to prevent France, by then a protectionist power, 
gaining control over the heart of Africa. _ f0 . 

A conference, called in Berlin in 1885 and attended by most 







„ M „ nations and the Un.ted States, bn, notable fo, , he , bsc „ cc 
Scan representation, attempted to establish eettain g r0 „„ d ru ° f “ 
Z game of imperial acquisition^The Congo was deelared a Free tat 
„d« the trusteeship of Leopold ( he firs, example of this later & m £ 
% device of protecting backward peoples). A European nation whh 
holdings on the African coast was declared to have firs,V ights IO ™ 
ritoty in the interior behind those coastal regions. Those rights, how¬ 
ever, could be sustained only by what was termed "real" occupation¬ 
al is, the presence of either administrators or troops. The scramble 
was on! France, already militarily advancing into the West African 
Sudan, accelerated its thrust. The British, Portuguese, and Germans 
were more cautious and chartered private companies to hire and equip 
imperialist armies. By 1897 it was clear that these companies could 
not advance swiftly enough, and thus the British and Germans formed 
their own forces. Occupation was accompanied by the exploitation of 
indigenous labor. Agreements reached with local chieftains, whom 
the Europeans courted, authorized the employment of men and women 
as laborers under conditions little better than slavery. Often compelled 
to live in compounds apart from their families, Africans were victim¬ 
ized by a system which rooted out prevailing custom without attempting 
to establish anything like a new civilization in its place. In the Congo, 
the Arab slave trade was suppressed, replaced by a system of forced 
labor. Tribal lands were confiscated and rebellions brutally crushed. 

The division of the geographical spoils accelerated after 1885. The 
Portuguese increased their hold in Angola and Mozambique. The Ital¬ 
ians invaded Somaliland and Eritrea. They attempted to extend their 
controls to Ethiopia, but were repulsed by an army of 80,000 Ethio¬ 
pians, the first instance of a major victory by native Africans over 
whites. Germany came relatively late to the game. Bismarck was 
reluctant to engage in an enterprise which, he believed, would do little 
to profit the empire either politically or economically. Eventually 
concluding, however, that they could not afford to let other powers 
divide the continent among them, the Germans established colonies in 
German East Africa, in the Cameroons and Togo on the west coast, 
and in the desertlike territory of South West Africa. The French con¬ 
trolled large areas in West Africa and, at the mouth the Red Sea, the 
port of Djibouti. It was to further their plan for an east-west link that 
the French risked challenging the British at Fashoda. That scheme, 
owever, fell afoul of Britain’s need to dominate Egypt, and of its 
P ans for a north-south connection through the African continent, 
in many respects, the new imperialism was the result of the break- 
own of older collaborative mechanisms among the various European 
powers and between them and the African states.-Some African king- 
0r ns and republics were themselves engaged in imperial expansion, 
anH u Mada S ascar . Ethiopia, Matabeleland, Liberia, the Transvaal. 
c e Islamic empires of Samory Toure and Alhaji Umar in *'* 1 ' 
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The Boer War 



“The Rhodes Colossus.” The 
ambitions of Cecil Rhodes, the 
driving force behind British 
imperialism in South Africa, are 
satirized in this cartoon, which 
appeared in Punch. 


Britain in India 


r • Many African states mounted a fierce resistance 

West African savan • M Y ^ end all but Ethlopia and u 
to European imperialists, 

lost their independence. entrepr eneur and imperial visionary 

Cecil Rhodes, S ^ Town tQ Cairo rai i way both before 

promoted the notion prime-ministership of the Cape Col 

Ld after his in .he south, however 

ony in 1890. Hi P neighboring republics, the Transvaal and 

presence °^ m P both inh abited by descendents of the original 
the Orange Free « > .. These Boers—the Dutch word f 0r 

pmch ““'"LVjfrom the British in the Cape Colony and estab. 

farmers -Had a „ ri cultural states m defiant opposition to 

Hshed * emS f 1 ; eS ‘Vexploitationist spirit of the British economic 
the freebooting ^ them from the ir original settlements. When 

adventurers who discovered in the Transvaal in 1886, the ten- 

diamonds and g grew. The Br itish were fearful 

S i 0nb K ,W T C rL v af would obi an independent outlet to the sea via 
that the Tra , Gernian South West Africa. By 1889, the 

rnnsvaaiTas producing over percent of the world's annual gold 
,"Tas British prospectors and entrepreneurs moved in, the Boers 
“fused to pass laws permitting the exploitation of the,r resources by 
retusea P taxe d the interlopers heavily. Rhodes retal- 

atedby attempting to force a war with the republics His firs, try the 
“patching of a force of irregular volunteers under the command of 
Dr L S. Jameson in . 895 , » provoke a conflict but precipi- 

« ed general censure on the British for harasstng a peaceful ne^hbot. 
Rhodfs was forced to resign as prime tn.n.ster of the Cape Colon, in 
1896. War broke out in 1899. its course, however, did not run accord¬ 
ing to British plans. The Boers proved tough fighters. It took ret 
yea “to secure an armistice; it took further long months and resort 
brutal policies such as detention camps and farm burning to 
resiliem republicans ,0 heel. The Boer War served <0 ton * 
ain's stature in the eyes of its own citizens and m those of the 1 
It also turned the British public against imperialism, 
lost the war, they won the peace. The British guilt-nddenandaM 
ious to achieve white solidarity in southern Africa Tr , n , vaa [ an d 
concessions to the vanquished. Racial segregation in e cont j n ue 
Orange Free State would remain in force and blacks «°“' d 
,0 be denied voting rights. By t 9 Z 4 , the Afrikaners wereUoveni- 
no, only in the two former Boer republics but in the ”t g 
ment of the new Union of South Africa. Great Britain cre( J. 

gaining Afrikaner/English collaboration but in the long run 
ibility in the eyes of the black majority. . • 1 DO sses- 

Britain managed to increase its hold on its prize imp ^ 

sion—India—throughout the nineteenth century. e gd jnef- 

of the commercially motivated East India Company a P 0 f other 
fective in 1857, when native Indian troops and a large num 







Boer Commandos unacr Louis Botha. Botha berime rk„ r. ■ 

*c Union of Son,h Africa following ,he B “ w lr Pnme ° f 


disaffected elements within the subcontinent rebelled in what the Brit- 
ish chose to call “The Indian Mutiny,” but which was in fact a far 
more serious and deep-seated challenge to foreign control. Henceforth 
the British government administered the subcontinent. But at the same 
time, they decided to strengthen their authority in the British prov¬ 
inces by forming alliances with heads of the nominally independent 
native states, which became protectorates of the British crown. Brit¬ 
ain’s aim in India was to promote order and stability. Civil servants 
administered justice even-handedly; they promoted improved sanita¬ 
tion, which, ironically, helped to increase the country’s population 
beyond the point where it could sustain itself. The vast majority of 
Indians remained desperately poor, victims in many cases of the 
importation of cheap manufactured goods which threatened indige¬ 
nous industries and testified to Britain’s willingness to subordinate its 
colonies’ economic well-being to its own. 

The pattern of British imperialism differed throughout the world, 
n areas dominated by white settlers, home rule was introduced in 
lopes of preventing the sort of disaffection that had produced the British colonial rule 

nierican Revolution. Australia was granted self-government in the 
1850s, New Zealand in 1876. In 1867, a united Dominion of Canada, 
w >th its own federal governments and legislatures, was established. 

sewhere in the world, Western nations hastened to plant their 
co ors upon those territories that promised rewards, either economic 
° r strate gic. Britain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands all staked 







THE GREAT POWERS AND IMPERIALISM IN ASIA TO SEPT. 1,1940 















































claims in the East Indies, the Durrh 

dK W w .9 00. China allowed itself be victiraited'by aX^'rf 

the on^non-WestenTnatktn a'bk'o’modemle i,uhe 
tury. The United States played a dou je game 1 actcdTT 
of the underdeveloped countries in the Western Hemisphere whcXv 
were theca cued from Europe. Yet the Americans were willing 
whenever t sutted them, to prey on their neighbors, either " "or- 
many or tormally. When, a. the end of the centttrv, Spain's feeble ' 
hold on its Caribbean and Pacific colonies encouraged talk of -h 
hon, the United States stepped to protect its investments and gm l 
antee ,ts manttme security. It declared and aeon a war against Spain m 
.898 on trumped-up grounds. In the same year, the United State 
anpexed Puerto Rtco and the Philippines, and established a "pro ec! 

,orate over Cuba. When Colombia's colony, Panama, threats-,,ed to 
rebel m ,903, the Anaertcans quickly backed the rebels, recognized 
Panama as a republic, ,„d then proceeded ,0 grant i, protection while 
Americans butlt the Panama Canal on land leased from the new ttov- 
ernment. Intervention in Santo Domingo and in Hawaii proved that 
the United States was no less an imperial power than the nations of 
western Europe. Together, by the end of the century, those countries 
had succeeded in binding the world together as it had never been before 
The military and economic power with which they had accomplished 
that achievement meant that, for the time being at any rate, they would 
be the world’s masters. 
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was an inevitable result. 





Chapter Jl 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 
CHALLENGED 


The time of surprise attacks, ot revolutions carried through by small con¬ 
scious minorities at the head of unconscious masses, is past. Where it is a 
question of a complete transformation of the social organization, the 
masses themselves must also be in it, must themselves already have 
grasped what is at stake, what they are going in for, with body and soul. 

Friedrich Engels, The Class Struggles in France, 1848-50 


C apitalism’s continuing expansion encouraged middle-class men 
and women at the end of the nineteenth century to believe 
themselves the necessary key to the progress of the human 
race. At the same time, however, that belief was being challenged 
from several directions. In each case, the challenges called into ques¬ 
tion assumptions close to the core of middle-class consciousness. So¬ 
cialist doctrine, which was for the first time receiving a widespread 
hearing, pronounced capitalism a threat, rather than a boon, to soci¬ 
ety. New scientific theories—particularly the theory of evolution— 
declared that the key to progress was not the well-laid schemes of hu¬ 
manity, but chance. Psychologists discovered the irrationality of 
human beings and philosophers their ultimate helplessness. Paintings, 
poetry, and music proclaimed an artists’ revolution on behalf of the 
idea of art for its own sake, not for the edification of a middle-class 
public. Together, these various intellectual and cultural currents threat¬ 
ened the notion that society would most successfully advance under 
middle-class auspices, setting its course in accordance with middle- 
class moral and economic precepts, and placing its faith in a belief in 
the importance and inevitability of continued material progress. 


The dimensions of the 
challenge 
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Marx in England 


Capital 



Karl Marx 


i. THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIALISM 

The history of socialism in the latter half of nineteenth century i s> tQ 
great degree, the biography of its most famous propagandist and 
theoretician, Karl Marx (1818-1883)-. Marx was both a social thinker 
and a political leader. At certain times theory dictated his actions; at 
others, political events led him to alter doctrine. But always he w a $ at 
tH? center of the socialist movement, his moral passion, as much as his 
scholarly research, shaping the course of its events. The fact of hi s 
continuing influence is particularly remarkable for two reasons. First, 
although a German, he lived from 1849 until his death in London, an 
exile from the mainstream of continental socialism, in a country whose 
toleration of socialists was a mark of its comparative immunity f rom 
their doctrines. Second, Marx was not a leader who readily took 
others into his confidence. His antisocial nature was due, in part, to 
the poverty in which he was forced to live. He and his family were 
kept alive by gifts of money from his faithful friend and collaborator, 
Friedrich Engels, and by occasional stints as a political journalist—f or 
a time Marx was a correspondent for the New York Tribune. 

During the 1850s and 1860s Marx labored to produce his definitive 
analysis of capitalist economics, Capital, the first volume of which was 
published in 1867. The argument of Capital owed a great deal to that 
dialectical idealism and economic materialism which, as we have seen, 
shaped Marx’s earlier thinking and writing. In Capital he synthesized 
ideas he and Engels had enunciated in their previous tracts. He 
described in detail the processes of production, exchange, and distri¬ 
bution as they operated within the capitalist system. He argued that 
under capitalism, workers were denied their rightful share of profits. 
The value of any manufactured item, Marx claimed, was determined 
by the amount of labor necessary to produce it. Yet workers were 
hired at wages whose value was far less than the value of the goods 
they produced. The difference between the value of workers’ wages 
and the value of their work as sold was pocketed by members of the 
capitalist class, who, according to. Marx, made off with far more than 
a justifiable portion of the sale price. This so-called labor theory of 
value, borrowed from a somewhat similar doctrine held by Ricardo 
and other classical economists, was the basis for Marx’s claim that the 
working class was compelled to suffer under the capitalist system. 
Because workers were forced to sell their labor they became nothing 
more than commodities in the economic market. 

So long as capitalists refused to pay wages more nearly equal to the 
labor value of their employees’ work, those employees would remain 
exploited. Marx preached that the only class which, under capitalism, 
produced more wealth than it enjoyed was the working class, the 
etariat. The bourgeoisie, which owned the means of production and 
was therefore able to appropriate that which was rightfully the work- 
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Marx predicted that capitalism would eventually do itself in He 
argued that as tune passed market competition would compd the for 

smaller ^ 

out by more powerful combines, its memberf wTuVjdb wkhlhe 
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enlarged proletariat at its base and an opposing force of a few powerful 
capuahsts at its t,p. A, th,s point, Marx declared, the proletariat would 
rise in revolution against what was left of the bourgeoisie 
After capitalism had received its death blow at the hands of the 
workers “ would be followed by a socialist stage, characterized by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; payment in accordance with work 
performed; and ownership and operation by the state of all means of 
production distribution, and exchange. In time socialism would be 
succeeded by communism, the goal of historical evolution. Commu¬ 
nism would bring with it a classless society. No one would live by 
owning, but solely by working. The state would now disappear rel- 
egated to the museum of antiquities, ’’along with the bronze ax’ and 
the spinning wheel. Nothing would replace it except voluntary asso¬ 
ciations to operate the means of production and provide for social 
necessities. The essence of communism was payment in accordance 
with needs. The wage system would be abolished, and citizens would 
be expected to work in accordance with their faculties, entitled to 
receive from the total fund of wealth produced an amount in propor- 
tion to their needs. r 

In the ten years after its publication, Capital was translated into 
English (Marx had written it in German), French, Russian, and Ital¬ 
ian. The book’s widespread appeal was the result of its compelling 
eterministic certainty and of its vigorous crusading temper. Though 
much that Capital predicted has failed to occur, middle- and working- 
c ass socialists reading it soon after its publication and measuring its 
pronouncements against the capitalistic world they knew had little 
lfficulty in accepting Marx’s reasoning. It seemed to them that he 
ad constructed an objective science of society out of their own expe¬ 
riences. The book became the theoretical rallying point for a growing 
and of socialists who stood opposed to the world the middle class 
a made. For a time it breathed life into an organization of continen- 
ta and British workers that had been founded in London in 1864: the 
nternational Workingmen’s Association, usually referred to as the 
international. This body had been formed with the declared purpose 
°I forging an international working-class alliance to overthrow capi¬ 
ta ism and abolish private property. Marx delivered its inaugural 
2 dress, in which he preached that workers must win political power 
0r themselves if they were ever to escape their industrial bondage. 
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Lassallc and Bakunin 


The troubled International 


Various difficulties had prevented the formation of a radically oriented 
workers’ organization prior to this time. There was, first of all, f car „ f 
official reprisal. Second, the irregular pace of industrialization acr 0!s 
Europe meant .ha, workers in one country could have little unde,. 
s,“ Xg of the particular plight of their fellow workers elsewhere, 
finally the period after 1850 had witnessed an increase ge„e ra , 
prosperity which encouraged the more high y skilled-and motc 
oohtkally conscious-workers to forsake revolutionary goals and , 0 
pursue the more immediate end of accommodation w„h middle-c| lss 
Politicians. The German socialists' dealings with Bismarck (see below, 
1142) were a case in point. Meanwhile, howcvei, the determination 
of a small band of dedicated radical socialists temporarily surmounted 
1 Li er ~ n^rmir the formation of the first international 


workers’ association. 

Marx immediately assumed the direction of the International. He 
labored to exclude moderates from its councils and denounced the 
German socialists, and their leader Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1864), for 
striking bargains with Bismarck. The duty of socialists, Marx argued, 
was not partnership with the state, but rather its overthrow. At the 
same time Marx battled the doctrines of the Russian anarchist Michael 
Bakunin ( 1814 - 1876 ), who opposed the socialist notion that social evil 
was the product of capitalism. Bakunin argued that the state was the 
ultimate villain, and preached its immediate destruction through iso¬ 
lated acts of terrorism. He also opposed centralization within the In¬ 
ternational, urging instead a kind of federal autonomy for each na¬ 
tional workers’ group. To Marx, these individualist notions 
represented nothing more than reversion to a kind of primitive rebel¬ 
lion, heroic but ultimately fruitless. He succeeded in having Bakunin 
banished from the International in 1872 . The International prospered 
for a time during the 1860s. Individual trade unions in various coun¬ 
tries were persuaded to join in its united campaign which preached 
revolution and, through the application of pressure both at the ballot 
box and in the factory, seemed to promise at least higher wages and 
shorter hours. Under Marx’s direction the International was a highly 
organized and tightly controlled body, far more effective in this re¬ 


spect than any previous socialist organization. 

Yet by 1876 it had faded from existence. Despite Marx’s abilities as 
an authoritarian chief of staff, the International throughout its exis¬ 
tence had to battle those same circumstances which delayed its foun¬ 
dation. In addition, Marx’s insistence upon control from the center 
thwarted a growing desire on the part of individual socialist organiza 
tions to pursue programs of immediate benefit to themselves. 1 e 
factors weakened the International. What probably brought abounds 
demise was its association with events occurring in Paris after t 
defeat of France by Germany in 1870 in the Franco-Prussian War. 

Following the collapse of Napoleon III, a new republic, g et ^ ra ^ 
conservative in tone, had been established by the French. In ar 





The Assassination of Hostages by the Communards in Paris 1871 Nnm rh 
ence of women among the firing squads Hundreds of‘V> Notc , he P res 
pated in street fighting in the wo^ng-cL 


1871, the government attempted to disarm the Paris National Guard, 
a volunteer citizen army with radical political sympathies. The guard 
refused to surrender, declared its autonomy, deposed officials of the 
new government, and proclaimed a revolutionary committee—the 
Commune as the true government of France. Though this move¬ 
ment is commonly described as a rebellion of dangerous radicals 
mtent upon the destruction of law and order, most of its members 
resembled the Jacobins of the first French Revolution and belonged 
arge y to the lower middle class. They did not advocate the aboli¬ 
tion of private property but rather its wider distribution. Their respect 
or t e deposits in the Bank of France was as scrupulous as any bour¬ 
geois inancier might have wished. Their most radical political action 
was a symbolic one: the toppling of a statue of Napoleon I in the Place 
en ome. The movement was precipitated by bitterness over the 
e eat of Napoleon III and exhaustion by the long siege of Paris that 
k° ®wed. There were fears as well that the central government would 
e ominated by the rural population to the disadvantage of the urban 
passes in the capital. After several weeks of frustrating disputation, 

. e C0n fr ct turned into a bloody civil war. The Communards killed 
j^° UC sixt Y hostages, including the archbishop of Paris. The govern- 
^ e nt numbered its victims by the thousands. The courts-martial which 
t0 rC set . u P executed twenty-six. Thousands of others were sentenced 

imprisonment or banishment in New Caledonia, in the South 
Pacific. 


The Pans Commune 









The Aftermath of the Paris Commune. A v i ew 
of the Champs-Elysees ishowing damage 
resulting from the 1871 uprising. The Arc 
dc Triomphe is seen in the distance. 


The Commune and the 
International 


The spread of socialism 


While middle-class Europe reacted in horror at what it mistakenly 
perceived as a second Reign of Terror, hdarx, in the name of the Inter¬ 
national, extolled the courage of the Communards, who, he wrote, 
had fought the first pitched battle in the class war he had predicted. In 
a pamphlet entitled The Civil War in France (1871), Marx claimed that 
the Commune was an example of the transitionaiform of government 
through which the working class would have tcf pass on its way to 
emancipation. Yet many of the less radical members of the Interna¬ 
tional were frightened and disturbed not only by the events of the 
Commune itself, but by the'possibility of reprisals against members 
of an organization that openly praised men and women who were 
considered by the middle class to be little more than murderers. In 
1872 Marx acknowledged defeat by moving the seat of the Interna¬ 
tional’s council to the United States, a country far removed from the 
organization’s affairs and from the criticisms that had begun to be 
heaped upon Marx for his misdirection. In 1876, the First Interna¬ 
tional expired. 

Although the International collapsed, socialism continued to gain 
ground as both a theory and a program. The German Social Demo- 
cratic party was founded in 1875; a Belgian Socialist party in 1879; an ° 
in France, despite the disasters of the Commune, a Socialist party was 
established in 1905. In England, although socialism was much debate 
and discussed, no party proclaiming itself socialist emerged. When t e 
Labour party came into being in 1901, hovyever, various socialist so - 
cieties were represented on its executive council, along with less ra 
cal, nonsocialist trade union groups. On the periphery of Europe—'* 
Spain, Italy, and Russia—socialism made less headway. There 
sence of widespread industrialization and the educational backwar 







ness of large elements within the population j . , 

of a working-class consciousness, and of soda/ ^ the dcvclo Pment 

pression. lsm as lts political ex- 

During the years before the First World War 
ously and often bitterly debated the course thev C0nt,nu - 

attempted to achieve their goal of radical rh , y ^ d fo ow as they 
Marx himself until his dealt, ulgedtd^s t 0 "' gr0 “‘’' “ b * 
with other parties to achieve such immediate e vold colIab °ration 
shortet working hours, and unemployment insurance 7 ^’ 

the “purists" declared, were the mLtl by wUch 'he 
buy off the proletariat and hence indefinitely nnst ur 8 eo| ne could 
the other hand, “revisionist" socialists utued thei f It 0 " 

advantage of the fact that many of them now could ° "T" ‘° takt 
candidates in elections. They argued that those e's Tf Z 5 * 

could help them obtain a better life in the immediate futu e SotaaS 

Revisionism spread despite efforts of the “purists" to put a stop to 

normSr hid'h“ rn ha< ? becn cs ' ablished by Lassalle, whose op¬ 
portunism had led him to bargain with Bismarck. Following his 

death, his place as theorist was taken by Eduard Bernstein (1850-19,2) 
a Social Democrat and member of the German parliament, the Reich*, 
tag Bernstein was among the first to question the predictions Marx 
had made m Capital. In his appropriately titled book, Evolutionary 
Socialism, published in 1899, Bernstein pointed out that for most 
uropean workers the standard of living had risen since 1850, and that 
e lower middle class showed no evidence that it wished to identify 
ns interests with those of the proletariat. At the same time, increas¬ 
ingly wider franchises meant that workers had an excellent chance of 
achieving reform by means of the ballot box. The program of the 
tuture was not revolution, but democratic social reform. Bernstein’s 
most outspoken opponent in Germany was his fellow socialist Karl 
auts y, an orthodox Marxist who warned that collaboration would 
en in the total corruption and demoralization of the proletariat. In 
ranee, the same battle was waged by the “purist” Jules Guesde, who 
preached that the Socialist party’s primary goal should be the devel¬ 
opment of proletarian class consciousness, and Jean Jaures, socialist 
j Ca , er Chamber of Deputies, who advocated a revisionist course. 
w‘d 0t ” Germany and France, revisionists outnumbered purists by a 
wi e margin. This was, to an even greater degree, the case in Britain. 

ore, Fabian socialists—so named from their policy of delay, in imi- 
ation of the tactics of Fabius, a Roman general—preached what they 

would inevitabiIit y °F gradualism. ” They believed their country 
U evcdve toward socialism by means of parliamentary democ- 
y- rominent among the Fabians were the social investigators Sid- 
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Radical socialists sharpen 
their attacks 


Anarchism and 
syndicalism 


Sorel 


ney and Beatrice Webb, the novelist H. G. Wells, and the play Wright 
George Bernard Shaw. 

The continued success of revisionism led its opponents to sharpen 
their attack and to advocate increasingly violent means to achieve their 
ends. Their campaigns, though they never managed to convince a ma . 
jority of the working class, nevertheless attracted an increasing 
number of adherents. Some who had originally supported the revi¬ 
sionists grew disappointed when reforms did not come as quickly as 
exnccted At the same time, in much of Europe, the cost of l ivi 
began to rise for many workers. The comparative prosperity th at 
some members of the working class had experienced vanished in the 
face of price rises that were not matched by wage increases. The result 
was a frustration which encouraged the adoption of a more militant 
stance. Germans rallied to the side of the radical socialists Rosa L UX - 
emburg and Karl Licbknccht, while in France a new revolutionary so¬ 
cialist party disowned the reformist leader Alexandre Millerand, after 
he agreed to serve as cabinet member m a nonsocialist government. 
The Second International, which had been founded in 1889, de¬ 
manded at a conference in 1906 that affiliated parties declare their goal 
L.. -u.. J„ tf mrnnn of the bourgeois order and the state which served 


its interests. 

This militant mood encouraged acceptance ot the doctrines of anar¬ 
chists and syndicalists. Anarchists preached the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism by violence. They differed from socialists, however, in their 
hatred of the machinery of the state or any government based upon 
coercion. Socialists argued that until the communist millennium 
promised by Marx, the state would remain a necessary means to the 
achievement of that eventual end. Anarchists worked to see the imme¬ 
diate abolition of a state bureaucracy which, no matter who controlled 
it, they believed would result in tyranny. Bakunin, whom Marx had 
succeeded in expelling from the First International, was anarchisms 
most popular propagandist. Syndicalism, like anarchism, demanded 
the abolition of both capitalism and the state. It resembled socialism in 
its demand that workers share in the ownership of the means ot pro¬ 
duction. Instead of making the state the owner and operator oft e 
means of production, however, the syndicalist would delegate t esc 
functions to syndicates of producers. The steel mills would be owne 
and operated by the workers in the steel industry, the coal mines y 
the workers in the coal industry, and so on. These associations wou 
take the place of the state, each one governing its own members in 
their activities as producers. ^ 

Syndicalism received its most sympathetic hearing in France," 
a General Confederation of Labour, after 1902. resolved to see 
tions to economic problems outside the legally constituted tranie"^ 
of French politics. The most effective spokesman tor syndica ism^ ^ 
the Frenchman Georges Sorel (1S47-1922). Sorel, in his RiW (,nl 






EM? pSb^^ a ^r^ shou ^ bc “*» 

would result in the end of bourgeois civilization.'IT ,"^,2 
might be nothing more than myth, Sorel acknowledged Yet ' 
myth, ,t remained a powerful weapon in the hands of those whose 
goal was the destruction of society and who must not shy from Ae 
employment of violent means to achieve that end X 

Socialism before the First World War, then, was no, a unified force 
, was divided by quarrels between purists and revisionists, and chat 
lenged by the even mote radical proposals of anarchists and syn¬ 
dicalists. Socialists, intent on thcit goal of international solidarity 
among working classes, ignored the appeal that nationalism and impet 
nalism might make to workers in France, Germany, and Britain Yet 
despite its divisions and weaknesses, socialism appeared to the middle 
classes of Europe as a real threat to theit continued prosperity. Cap ! 
tahsn, had provided the machinery by which the bourgeoisie had 
achieved power. Socialism attacked capitalism and hence those who 
were its direct beneficiaries. Although most socialists disapproved of 
violence, violent acts were attributed by middle-class men and women 
to an amorphous, ant,capitalist body easily labeled "socialist.” Riots 

din s Tr'r'f i° n,S e " 80 ' S Haymarkc ‘ Square in ,886and in Lon¬ 

don Trafalgar Square in 1887; the assassinations of President Sadi 

Carnot ot France m 1894, of King Humbert’of Italy in 1900, and of 

President Will,am McKinley of the United States in , 9 o,; strikes 

I, c" mb ' r “ d V,olcncc throughout Europe and America 
a ter 1900-all these events were perceived by members of the middle 

class as part of a larger movement whose professed goal was to tear 
trom them their economic, political, and social security. 
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The Haymarket Riots, Chicago, 
A contemporary illus¬ 
tration depicting the results of 
attempts to unionize workers 
at the McCormick Harvester 
works. 
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2. THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE AND PHlLOSOpf-jy 

While socialism challenged middle-class self-confidence f rom 
quarter, science and philosophy threatened from another Th ° ne 
that science might undermine, rather than sustain, certainty Was luT 
more difficult to comprehend, given the manner in which scienc 
technology had together assisted in the birth and continued devd 
ment of industrialization. This is not to say that science abandoned ^ 
role as an instrument for the solving of human problems and as a v, 
aid to continuing progress. There were striking improvements i n !? 
field of medicine, for example. The Frenchman Louis p ast he 
(1822-1895) proved that all forms of life, no matter how small ^ 
reproduced only by living beings. Hitherto, according to the theory of 
spontaneous generation, it had commonly been supposed that bacte 
ria and other microscopic organisms originated from water or f ron ^ 
other decaying vegetable and animal matter. By locating the source of 
bacteria, Pasteur’s discovery opened the way for major improvements 
in the areas of public sanitation and health: among others, the process 
of ridding food of objectionable bacteria by sterilization—pasteuriza¬ 
tion—that was named for him. Pasteur, along with the German Rob¬ 
ert Koch (1843-1910). also proved conclusively that germs were not, 
as was commonly supposed, the result but rather the cause of disease. 
The discovery of the X ray by the German Wilhelm von Rontgen in 
1895 and of radium by the Polish scientist ^Marie Curie in 1898 not 
only altered perceptions as to the nature of ^energy, but suggested 
ways in which energy could be put to use for medical purposes. These 
discoveries—along with similarly important ones in the areas of cell 
theory, anesthetics, and antiseptics—worked to convince the educated 
public that science was a friend of humanity. They reinforced as well 
a belief in the predictability of the universe and in its essential time¬ 
lessness, the sense that the passage of time brought with it no funda¬ 
mental.change. 

Against this psychologically reassuring fortress of a harmonious 
universe, biological scientists hurled the bomb of evolutionary theory. 
We have seen that this theory was at least as old as Anaximander in the 
sixth century b.c., and that it was accepted by many of the great 
minds of antiquity. We have learned also that it was revived in the 
eighteenth century by the scientists Buffon and Linnaeus. But neither 
of these men offered much proof pr explained how the process of 
evolution might work. The first to develop a systematic hypothesis 
of evolution was the French biologist, Jean Lamarck•(I 744 _I ^ 2 9 )• 
essential principle in Lamarck’s hypothesis, published in 1809. w ^ s c e 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. He maintained that an aninw > 
subjected to a change in environment, acquired new habits, whic 1 
turn were reflected in structural changes. These acquired character! 
tics of body structure, he believed, were transmissible to the offspj 1 ^ 
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Above: The Birth of Venus, 
Alexandre Cabanel (1823— 

1889). Below: Luncheon on the 
Grass, Edouard Manet (1823- 
1883). Caband’s painting is a 
typical product of the fashion¬ 
able French Salon, and was at 
one time owned by Napoleon 
III. It won the Salon prize m 
1863 and was copied several 
times by the artist (as were 
other Salon paintings), empha¬ 
sizing the fact rhat it was con¬ 
sidered as much a piece of 
“decoration” as a piece of art. 
This sort of “bestseller” was 
exceedingly popular with up¬ 
per-middle- class collectors, 
who felt no need to apolo¬ 
gize for its semi-pornographic 
nature because of its classical 
subject matter. Manet’s paint¬ 
ing, done in the same year, 
created an enormous" furor. Its 
style broke with the soft, 
painterly techniques of the 
Salon school; instead it was 
painted with broad, flat strokes 
that presaged the coming of 
Impressionism. Its subject 
matter caused a sensation as 
well. Whereas voluptuous 
classical nudes were respect¬ 
able art, a painting of a young 
woman seated without her 
clothing at a picnic with fully 
clothed gentlemen friends 
conveyed a sense of serious 
social impropriety to bour¬ 
geois viewers. (Louvre) 
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mI* . ft»t Claude Monet (1840-1926). Mono, called tome of hi. p.iminp Impressions, and the 
name soon came to designate a school. (Art Institute of Chicago) 
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nk and Green , Edgar 

'egas was an Impressionist to the ^ 

is interest in fleeting motion. mD ha- 
imirer of the classicist Ingres. e . My\) 
zed line and careful composition. ( 






A Young Woman in the Sun , Auguste Renoir (1841-1919). 
Though Renoir used Impressionist techniques, the results 
sometimes bore little resemblance to the work of other 
Impressionists. He believed that “a picture ought to be a 
lovable thing, joyous and pretty.” (Jcu dc Paumc) 



Luncheon of the Boating Party , Renoir. (Phillips Memorial Gallery) 











Still Life, Paul Cezanne (1839-1906). It 
has been said that when the Impression¬ 
ists painted a haystack, there was light, 
but there was no haystack. When 
Cezanne painted an apple, there was the 
play of light; there was also the apple. 
(MM A) 



Montague Saintc- Victoire with Aqueduct, Cezanne. This landscape 
has been a source of inspiration for many of k, *e tendencies of so- 
called modern art.'The composition is as structurally balanced 
and proportioned as a Greek temple. (MMAi 



The Card Players, Cezanne. Here arc exemplified Cezanne’s skill in 
composition, his discriminating sense of color, and the sculptured 
qualities of solidity and depth he gave to his figures. (Stephen C. 













Portrait oj the Artist, Vincent van 
Gogh (1853-1890). This self- 
portrait shows a deco serious¬ 
ness and intense concentration. 
(V W, van Gogh) 




la Orana Maria , Paul Gauguin (1848-1903). Gauguin n 
voiced not only against the complexity and artificiality ( 
European life, but against civilization itself. He finally fie 
to Tahiti to paint the lush, colorful lite of an uncorrupte 
society. (MMA) 
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Sunflowers in a Vase, van Gogh. 
The feverish technique seems 
to have endowed the flowers 
with rhythmic motion. (V. W. 
van Gogh) 


The Starry Night, van Gogh. This painting gives vivid expression to van 
Goghs bold conceptions. (Museum of Modern Art) 
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TV Pin,,,, L»., Henri Matisse (1869-1954) Ma.tee eon- 
veyed i freshness of approach and a vitality oflrne and color 
(Museum of Modern Art) 



Portrait of Gertrude Stein , Pablo 
Picasso (1881-1973). Picasso 
seems to have given this portrait 
of the great experimenter in po¬ 
etry some elements of the distor¬ 
tion of form characteristic of the 
work of both. (Museum of Mo¬ 
dern Art) 



Three Musicians, Pablo Picasso. This painting, regarded by 
as the masterpiece of Cubism, sums up the final stage of the mo 
ment. (Museum of Modern Art) 























with the result that after a series of generation . 
was eventually produced. Lamarclc’c c new species of animal 

to confirm this hypothesis but it do *1! ^ OUnc * bt£ k ey idence 

nearly fifty years. * ' " d ° mmated ^g^l thought for 

of^zsasr s«i ution was that 

1859 - The son of a s m ^Uo Wn ly^Z^ P ? Wled “ 

medicine at the University of Edinburgh ’ l, n be ? an study of 
tered Cambridge to prepare for the minicr Ut A° on withdrew and en- 
most of hk time » "TLl'n h ' de ''°" d 

appointment as naturalist without pay with ? a ™ ln obtaincd an 
expedition aboard H.M.S. B,a s U, which had 

The voyage 

acquainted at first hand with the man'f M °PP° rtumt y c ° become 
He noted the differences between animab^nhJbV 3110 ^ °a am T aI llfe ' 
species on nearby continents, and observed the msembTanci belli 
living animals and the fossiliaed remains of extinct species in theTale 
oca it>. It was a magnificent preparation for his life's wort Upon 
returning from the voyage he read Malthus's essay on population ,Z 
was struck by the author's contention that throughout the world of 
nature many more individuals are born than can solve, and Zcon- 
sequently the weaker ones must perish in the struggle for food. Finally 

Tzr rchandanaiysis ' hepub,ished 

Darwin’s hypothesis was that of natural selection: He argued 

amonVofr natUre ’ V ** envir0nment > whic h selects those variants 

out rS n i a I are C ° SU T C 3nd re P roduce - Darwin pointed 
° ha ; f ° fa ! 1 ’ that the P arents ofever y species beget more offspring 
than can possibly survive. He maintained that, consequently, a strug- 

fh akCS 5 am ° ng * hese offs P nn g food, shelter, warmth, and 

indfj-? n 1 d,t u 1 ° ns n u eces f ar y for life - In fois struggle for existence certain 
individuals have the advantage because of the factor of variation, which 

means that no two of the offspring are exactly alike. Some are born 
onger than others; some have longer horns or sharper claws or per- 
naps a body coloration which enables them better to blend with their 
surroundings and thus to evade their enemies. It is these favored 
members of the species that win out in the struggle for existence and 
survive as the “fittest” of their generation; the others are eliminated 
generally before they have lived long enough to reproduce. Darwin 
regarded variation and natural selection as the primary factors in the 
origin of new species. In other words, he taught that individual plants 
an animals with favorable characteristics would transmit their inher- 
lted qualities to their descendants through countless generations, and 
C at succ essive eliminations of the least fit would eventually produce 
3 new species. Darwin applied his concept of evolution not only to 
P ant and animal species but also to humans. In his second great work. 
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Philosophy 


Charles Darwin 


Illustrations from Darwin’s First 
Edition of The Descent of Man. 
The drawings were used , to 
point up the similarities be¬ 
tween a human embryo (top) 
and that of a dog (bottom). 
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Refinements of the 
Darwinian hypothesis 


Evolution and chance 


The Descent of Man (1871), he attempted to show that the human ra Ce 
T IlTsnrang from some apelike ancestor, long since extinct £ 
probably a confmon forebear of the existing anthropoid apes' £ 

^The Darwinian hypothesis was elaborated and improved by SeVeral 
later biologists. The German August Weismann (1834-1914) flatly re , 
jected the idea that acquired characteristics could be inherited. H e 
inducted experiments to show that body cells and reproductive cells 
entirely distinct, and that there is no way m which changes i n the 
Forme can affect the latter. He concluded, therefore, that the only 
qualities transmissible to the offspring are those which have ah Vays 
been present in the reproductive cells of the parents . In 190, the Dutch 
botanist Hugo De Vries (i8 4 8-1935) published his celebrated muta¬ 
tion hypothesis, based upon Darwin’s original hypothesis and, in 
larae part upon laws of heredity discovered by the Austrian monk 
Gregor Mendel (1822-1884). De Vries asserted that evolution results 
not from minor variations, as Darwin had assumed, but from radical 
differences or mutations, which appear in more or less definite ratio 
among the offspring. When any of these mutations are favorable to 
survival in a given environment, the individuals possessing them 
naturally emerge triumphant in the struggle for existence. Not only 
do their descendants inherit these qualities, but from time to time new 
mutants appear, some of which are even better adapted for survival 
than their parents. Thus in a limited number of generations a new 
species may be brought into existence. The mutation theory of De 
Vries corrected one of the chief weaknesses in the Darwinian 
hypothesis. The variations which Darwin assumed to be the source of 
evolutionary changes are so small that an incredibly long time would 
be necessary to produce a new species. De Vries made it possible to 
conceive of evolution as proceeding by sudden leaps. 

Clearly, the implications of this new theory were deeply disturbing 
for those who had until now believed in an orderly universe, or had 
taken as literal the words of the Bible. For the latter the task of recon 
ciling Darwin’s account of creation with the first chapter of Genesis, 
though troublesome, was often not insuperable. Outside tun- 
damentalist sects, the Bible was, at this time, perceived by growing 
numbers as containing a combination of myths, legends, history, an 
profoundly important moral truths. The work of the German t 
logian David Friedrich Strauss (1808-1874) and of the French istoria 
Ernest Renan (1832-1892) had cast doubt on the historical aCCl f ra j^ e _ 
the Bible, and dealt with its inconsistencies. These writers a ^ 
fended the intentions of the Bible’s various authors, while firm y ^ 
sisting upon their human fallibilities. Their searching yet nevert a ^ )an . 
sensitive critiques helped people understand that they need not a ^ 
don their Christian faith simply because Darwin insisted t a 
world and all that lived within it had been created over m 10 









years and nor m six days. Far more difficult to deal with was the no¬ 
tion, explicit ,n Darwin, that nature was not a changeless harmony 
but instead a constant and apparently undirected struggle Chance 
and not order, ruled the universe. Nothing was fixed, nothing perfect- 

> al1 was 1,1 a state of flux - Good a nd bad were,defined only in terms of 
an ability to survive. The “best” of a species were those that 
triumphed over their weaker rivals. All of a sudden, the universe had 
become a harsh and uncompromising place, deprived of pre- 
Darwinian certainties; belief in a benevolent God was now much 
harder to sustain. 

Darwin’s most vigorous defender, the philosopher Thomas Henry 
Huxley (1825-1895), was one of those who could no longer reconcile 
science with a belief in God. While he did not reject the possibility of a 
supernatural power, Huxley averred that “there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a being as the God of the theologians.” He pre^ 
nounced Christianity to be a compound of some of the best and some 
of the worst elements of Paganism and Judaism, moulded in practice 
by the innate character of certain people of the Western World.” Hux¬ 
ley coined the word agnosticism to express his contempt for the attitude 
of dogmatic certainty symbolized by the beliefs of the ancient Gnos¬ 
tics. 1 As propounded by Huxley, agnosticism was the doctrine that 
neither the existence nor the nature of God nor the ultimate character 
of the universe is knowable. Huxley earned himself the nickname of 
Darwin s bulldog because of his stout attacks upon orthodox 
Christians who refused to accept the implications of Darwinian the¬ 
ory. In a famous debate between Huxley and Samuel Wilberforce, the 
bishop of Oxford, in i860, the bishop made the mistake of trying to 
turn Darwin into a joke, inquiring of the audience if anyone were 
willing to trace his descent from an ape, whether it was through his 
grandmother or grandfather. Huxley rejoined that the only ancestor of 
which he would feel ashamed was a man like the bishop, who so 
misused his talents to make light of such a serious issue. The sustained 
applause with which his remarks were greeted suggest the degree to 
which religious orthodoxy could now be safely challenged in public 
discussion. 

The most uncompromising of the evolutionist philosophers was 
Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919). Originally a physician, later a 
professor of biology, Haeckel was the first outstanding scientist on the 
Continent to subscribe wholeheartedly to Darwinism, summarizing 
his conclusions in a book entitled The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel’s 
philosophy contained three main doctrines: atheism, materialism, and 
mechanism. He would have nothing to do with Huxley’s agnosticism; 
on the contrary, he dogmatically affirmed that nothing spiritual exists. 
The universe, he maintained, was composed of matter alone, in a pro- 
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cess of constant change from one form into another. Life u, . 
stated, originated from the spontaneous combination of the J?*® 1 


^ these earliest 

the complex species of the present gradually evolved through the , * 1 
cess of natural selection. Haeckel regarded the mind of humans ^ 


as much a product of evolution as the body. The human mind diff* 
only in degree from the minds of the lower animals. Memory, im rs 
ination, perception, and thinking are mere functions of matter- 
chology should be considered a branch of physiology. Such wasT 
philosophy of materialism and determinism which ap peared 7 
Haeckel and his followers to be a logical deduction from the L - „° 


ogy. 

The middle classes of western Europe and the United States, dis¬ 
oriented by the antireligious implications of evolutionary theory, re ] 
ceived some comfort from the writings of those who adapted Darwin¬ 
ian thought to the analysis of society—the so-called Social Darwinists. 
These thinkers argued that the apparent “success” of Western civili 2a l 
tion was the result of its special fitness. The white race, they boasted, 
had proved itself superior to the black; non-Jews superior to Jews; rich 
superior to poor; the British Empire superior to the subject territories 
it controlled. If nature was a matter of competition, so was society, 
with the victory going to that race or nation which could demonstrate 
its fitness to survive by subduing others. 

Though he never expressed his ideas that crudely, the English phi¬ 
losopher Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) extolled the virtues of competi¬ 
tion in a way that made it easier for others to do so. Spencer grounded 
his philosophy upon evolutionary theory. He insisted upon the idea 
of evolution as a universal lavy. He was deeply impressed by Darwin’s 
Origin of Species and enriched the hypothesis of natural selection with 
a phrase that has clung to it ever since—“the survival of the fittest.” 
He contended that not only species and individuals are subject to evo¬ 
lutionary change, but also planets, solar systems, customs, institu¬ 
tions, and religious and ethical ideas. Everything in the universe 
completes a cycle of origin, development, decay, and extinction. When 
the end of the cycle has been reached, the process begins once more 
and is repeated eternally. As a political philosopher, Spencer was a 
vigorous champion of individualism. He condemned collectivism as a 
relic of primitive society, as a feature of the earliest stage of social 
evolution. Any so-called assistance individuals might receive from the 
state, Spencer argued, would result not only in their own degenera¬ 
tion, but in that of society as well. 

If Social Darwinists could reassure some by implying the biological 
right of Western civilization to survive as the “fittest” within the con¬ 
temporary world, anthropologists—pioneers in what was essentially 2 
new scientific discipline—argued, on the contrary, that no culture 
could be perceived as “better” than any other. All societies were adap¬ 
tations to a particular environment. Each society produced its ° vvn 







customs, which could not be declared “good” or “k-,H » u , 
cessful or unsuccessful, according m rht a ba “’ but on ^y sue- 

ehac society survive. This ?*£ ' h ' y M P ed 

in the influential work of the English am-k i WlSm Was 3 * eme 
(. 854 - 1940 . In his masterpiece 

the relationship of Christianity to nri • • .^ e ^ ernon strated 

rites. Christianity was nothing more oT «s thaT^ ^ m ? giCal 
sponse to the craving fot an 

not a scientist, nor was he interested in rhl 4 ? 9 °^ - Nietzsche wa s 
problem of religious truth. He was essentially^ rlT ° matter ° r m the 
ing the struggle fot existence “ cZ^at.TS P "'tt 

weakness and misery. Born in i8aa rkpc^ c i l ^ 1S own . bfe °f 

was educated in the classics at Lei'ozicr Utberan minister ' he 

7" T T made “p t 'wo h££ 

unhl Ws^eati in , 90 o PS ' d mt ° h ° P '‘ KS *“** »“* tinned 

Nietzsche’s philosophy is contained in such works as Thus Snake 
Zarathustra A Genealogy of Morals, and The Will to Power. His cardinal 
idea was the notion that natural selection should be permitted to 
operate unhindered in the case of human beings as it does wkh olants 
and ammals. Yet he did not accept the deterministic worldview upon 
which theories of Darwin-and of Marx as well-ultimately resfed 
e asserted the possibility of a triumph of human will over external 
circumstance, a triumph which he believed could eventually produce 
a race of supermen-not merely a race of physical giants but men 
is inguished above all for their moral courage, for their strength of 
*?, Cter - Th °se who would perish in the struggle were the moral 
weaklings, who had neither the strength nor the courage to battle 
no y for a place in the sun. Before any such process of natural selec¬ 
tion could operate, however, religious obstacles would have to be 
removed. Nietzsche therefore demanded that the moral supremacy of 
nristianity and Judaism be overthrown. Both of these religions, he 
alleged, glorified the virtues of the downtrodden. They exalted into 
virtues qualities which ought to be considered vices—humility, 
nonresistance, mortification of the flesh, and pity for the weak and 
incompetent. The enthronement of these qualities prevented the elim¬ 
ination of the unfit and preserved them to pour their degenerate blood 
into the veins of the race. 

Scientists and philosophers, as they continued to explore the various 
a n sometimes contradictory implications of evolutionary theory. 
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helped to undermine the comfort,ng notion of humankind's esse ntill 
superiority to the rest of the animal kingdom. The work of the R 
sian psychologist Ivan Pavlov (, 849 - 936 ) resulted m the discovery ^ 
the conditioned reflex. Although Pavlov experimented with aiW 
he insisted that his conclusions applied equally to human beings. Tv 
conditioned reflex is a form of behavior in which natural reactions „! 
produced by an artificial stimulus. Pavlov showed that if dogs w ct 
fed immediately following the ringing of a bell, they would eve muan 
respond to the sound of the bell alone and secrete saliva exactly as if 
confronted by the sight and smell of the food. This discovery sug, 
gested the conclusion that the conditioned reflex is an important ele¬ 
ment in human behavior and encouraged psychologists to center their 
attention upon physiological experiment as a key to understanding the 


mind. 


as 
as a 


Pavlovians inaugurated a type of physiological psychology known 
behaviorism. Behaviorism is an attempt to study the human being 
a purely physiological organism to reduce all human behavior to a 
series of physical responses. Such concepts as mind and consciousness are 
dismissed as vague and meaningless terms. For the behaviorist noth¬ 
ing is important except the reactions of muscles, nerves, glands, and 
visceral organs. There is no such thing as an independent psychic 
behavior; all that humans do is physical. Thinking is essentially a form 
of talking to oneself. Every complex emotion and idea is simply a 
group of physiological responses produced by some stimulus in the 
environment. Such was the mechanistic interpretation of human actions 
offered by followers of Pavlov. 

The other important school of psychology to make its appearance 
after the turn of the century was psychoanalysis, founded by Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939), an Austrian physician. Psychoanalysis interprets 
human behavior mainly in terms of the unconscious mind. Freud ad¬ 
mitted the existence of the conscious mind (the ego), but he avowed 
that the unconscious (the id) is much more important in determining 
the actions of the individual. He considered humans as egoistic crea¬ 
tures propelled by basic urges of power, self-preservation, and sex. 
These urges are much too strong to be overcome; but inasmuch as so¬ 
ciety (the superego) has branded their unrestrained fulfillment as sin¬ 
ful, they are commonly driven into.the unconscious, where t ey 
linger indefinitely as suppressed desires. Yet they are seldom com 
pletely submerged; they rise to the surface in dreams, or they niani es^ 
themselves in lapses of memory, in fears and obsessions, an 
various forms of abnormal behavior. Freud believed that most cases^ 
mental and nervous disorder result from violent conflicts bet 
natural instincts and the restraints imposed by an unfortunate cnVir ^ 
ment. Freud hoped that by elucidating his theory of the unconsci^^ 
he could impose predictable patterns upon the irrationality ^ 
seemed to characterize so much human activity. His search f° r ° r ^ esS 
however, resembled that of the behaviorists by continuing 






*? ' XKnt ” Which , me " “ d '"»<«. like animals, were prey ,o 

o^mi'ZaiTo'nno!"""" ° W ** «" ^s/a.Lr 

Under the impact of these various scientific and phUosophical 
chal'enges the mstmmons responsible for the maintenance of tratS- 
nonal fa.th found themselves hard pressed. Protestantism had based 
,ts revolt against Roman Catholic orthodoxy upon the belief,ha, men 
and women should seek to understand God with the aid of not much 
more than the Bible and a willing conscience. In consequence, Pro.es- 
tants had h,tie m the way of authoritarian doctrine to support them 
when then fa.th was challenged. Somt^the fundamentalists-chose 
to ignore the .triplications of scientific and philosophical inquiry al¬ 
together, and continued to believe in the literal truth of the Bible 
Some were willing to agree with the school of American philosophers 
known as Pragmatists (Charles Pierce. William James), that if belief™ 
a personal God produced mental peace or spiritual satisfaction, that 
belief must therefore be true. Truth, for the Pragmatists, was what¬ 
ever provided useful, practical results. Other Protestants sought solace 
from religious doubt m religious activity, founding missions, and 
laboring among the poor. Many adherents to this “Social Gospel” 
were also “Modernists,” determined to accept the ethical teachings of 
Christianity while discarding belief in miracles and the doctrines of 
original sin and the Incarnation. 

The Roman Catholic church was compelled by its tradition of dog¬ 
matic assertion to assist its followers in their response to the modern 
world. In 1864 Pope Pius IX issued a Syllabus of Errors condemning 
what he regarded as the principal religious and philosophical “errors” 
of the time. Among them were materialism, free thought, and “indif- 
ferentism,” or the idea that one religion is as good as another. The 
Syllabus was condemned by critics as a “crusade against civilization.” 
While heated discussions continued over the Syllabus of Errors, Pope 
Pius convoked a church council in 1869, the first to be summoned 
since the Catholic Reformation. The most notable pronouncement of 
the Vatican Council was the dogma of papal infallibility. In the lan¬ 
guage of this dogma the pope, when he speaks ex cathedra —that is, in 
his capacity “as pastor and doctor of all Christians”—is infallible in 
.regard to all matters of faith and morals. Though generally accepted 
by pious Catholics, the dogma of papal infallibility evoked a storm of 
protest in many circles. Governments of several Catholic countries 
denounced it, including France, Spain, and Italy. The death of Pius IX 
m 1878 and the accession of Pope Leo XIII brought a more accom¬ 
modating climate to the church. The new pope was ready to concede 
that there was “good” as well as “evil” in modern civilization. He 
added a scientific staff to the Vatican and opened archives and observ¬ 
atories. However, he made no concessions to “liberalism” or “anti¬ 
clericalism” in the political sphere. He would go no farther than to 
urge capitalists and employers to be more generous in recognizing the 
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rights of organized labor. 

The effect of various scientific and philosophical challenges 
the men and women who lived at the end of the nineteenth Ce Up ° n 
cannot be measured in any exact way. Millions undoubtedly 01017 
about the business of life untroubled by the implications of e ? nt 
nonary theory, content to believe as they had believed. Certainly f 
most members of the middle class, the challenge of socialism was 
derstood as “real” in a way that the challenge of science and philo^' 
phy probably was not. Socialism was a threat to livelihood. Darv°' 
ism, relativism, materialism, and behaviorism, though “i n the ah" 
and troublesome to those who breathed that air, did not impinge U po 
consciousness to the same degree. Men and women can postpo 
thoughts about their origins and ultimate destiny in a way that th ? 
cannot postpone thoughts about their daily bread. And yet the impaT 
of the changes we have been discussing was eventually profound 
Darwin’s theory was not so complicated as to prevent its popul aN 
izadon. If educated men and women had neither the time nor inclina¬ 
tion to read the Origin of Species, they read magazines and newspapers 
which spelled out for them its implications. Those implications in¬ 
duced an uncertainty that tempered the optimism of capitalist expan¬ 


sion. 


Men and women who had never read the German philosopher Ar¬ 
thur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) might well have agreed with his as¬ 
sessment of this world as one condemned to witness the devouring of 
the weak by the strong. Yet their commitment to the ways of the 
world prevented their acceptance of Schopenhauer's particular re¬ 
medy: an escape into a life of personal asceticism and self-denial. Like 
the English poet and essayist Matthew Arnold, sensitive men and 
women might feel themselves trapped in a world resembling no more 
than “a darkling plain,” where there was “neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain.” 


3. THE CHALLENGE OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

After 1850 a handful of artists and a greater number of writers contin¬ 
ued to challenge the middle-class worldview, as had their predeces- 
Increased literacy sors, by drawing attention to the shortcomings of industrial society. 

As the century drew to a close, however, one of the major problems 
these critics now faced was the question of audience: not merely what 
to say, but whom to say it to. Before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, that audience had been primarily aristocratic. Between 175 ° 
and1870 it was both aristocratic and upper middle class. Now, thanks 
to t e fact of an increasingly literate general population, the potential 
au ience appeared to have increased enormously. In 1850 approxi¬ 
mately half the population of Europe had been illiterate. In subsequent 
eca es, country after country introduced state-financed elementary 








and as a preventive to the establishment of schools ran byW^fo 
workers, and in part as a measure to keep oace wirh u * , or 
nological knowledge. Britain instituted elementary eduoj*— 8 
Switzerland in 1874, Italy in 1877. France exnanH j • tlon m i8 7°* 
between 1878 and 1881. Germany instituted P after eX1StIng system 
modeled on Prussia’s. By 1300, approximately 85 percent“S'™ 
ulation in Bntam, France, Belgium the w»,.wi / 0 , 1 016 P°P" 

Germany could read. ElUwhere itowe^r S ' Scand, "™ a ’ 
lower, ranging between 30 and S,”' "" f " 

In those countries where literacv ratvc u- , . . 

Ushers such as Alfred Harmsworth in England andWd 1 iam R a S V* 1* ^iT 
Hearst in the United States hastened to sfrve A f„ew“ S 
M,ddle-c ass readers had for some time been well supplied bynewt 
papers catering to then interests and point of view. The Time, of Zn 
don had a readership of well over 50,000 by ,850; the Prerse and ^ 
in France, a circulation of 70,000. By , 9 oo, however, other new pa! 
pers were appealmg to a difTeren, mass market-ehe newly literat^- 

read sSs S ° Y of journalism and spicy, easytl 
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These new developments encouraged writers and artists to distance 
themselves more and more from what seemed to them a vulgar 
materialistic culture. They agreed with writers of the mid-century who 
had insisted that the purpose of art and literature was not to pander or 
sentimentalize. They went further, however, by declaring that art had 
no business preaching morality to a public that, in any event, had 
proved itself unwilling to heed the sermon. This generation of artists 
and writers argued that one did not look at a painting or read a poem 
to be instructed in the difference between good and evil, but to under¬ 
stand what was eternally true and beautiful-to appreciate art for its 
own sake. They were not so much interested in reaching a wider audi¬ 
ence whose standards of taste they generally deplored, as they were 
in addressing each other. This self-conscious desire not only to live 
apart but to think apart from society was reflected in their work. In 
1850, educated men and women could read a Dickens novel or exam¬ 
ine a Daumier print and understand it, even if they did not admire it 
or agree with its message. In 1900, men and women found it much 
harder to understand, let alone admire, a painting by Paul Cezanne or 
a poem by Paul Valery. Artists and public were ceasing to speak the 
Sat ? e J angUage ’ 3 fact which contributed, as did the ideas of Darwin 
and Nietzsche, Pavlov and Freud, to the further confusion and frag- 
mentation of Western culture. 

These new perceptions of the artist’s relationship to society did not 
y ace to any measurable degree before the very end of the century. 

c iTh ^ me ’ t ^ ie arts were dominated by what has come to be 
Ca ed realism. Realists were predominandy critics of contemporary so- 


The distancing of art and 
literature from the public 


Realism 
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j l. for social reform, they depicted the inequi^ 

d e t y Swayed by a f ion t ^ sordid background of indus- 
nes of the Human ^ ^ rcalists affirmed the possibility of 

trial society _Lik realists emphasized more than romantics 

that prevented its achievement. Realists differed most 
ma'rkri y from romantics in their disdain of sentiment and emotional 
extravagance. Adopting from natural sctence the tdea ofltfe as a strug¬ 
gle for survival, they tried to portray human existence in accordance 
with hard facts, often insisting that their characters were the irrespon¬ 
sible victims of heredity, environment, or their own animal passions. 

Realism as a literary movement made its initial appearance in 
France Its leading exponents included the novelists Honore de Balzac 
and Gustave Flaubert, 2 whose work, as we have already noted, con¬ 
tained a stinging assessment of the dullness and greed of modern life. 
Emile Zola (1840-1902), another Frenchman, is often called a natu¬ 
ralist rather than a realist, to convey the idea that he was interested in 
an exact, scientific presentation of the facts of nature without the in¬ 
trusion of personal philosophy. Naturalism was expected to dismiss 
moral values in a way that realism was not. Zola did have a definite 
moral viewpoint, however. His early years of wretched poverty im- 1 
bued him with a deep sympathy for the common people and with a 
passion for social justice. Though he portrayed human nature as weak 
and prone to vice and crime, he was not without hope that a decided 
improvement might come from the creation of a better society. Many 
of his novels dealt with such social problems as alcoholism, poverty, 
and disease. 

Realism in the writings of the Englishman Charles Dickens was 
overlaid with layers of sentimentality. Dickens was a master at depict¬ 
ing the evils of industrial society, but the invariable happy endings of 
his novels testify to his determined—and unrealistic—unwillingness to 
allow wrong to triumph over right. No such ambivalence marked the 
works of the later English novelist Thomas Hardy (184CK1928) how- 

Obscult SU ? r Well ; k ?°n n n0VdS 35 m RetWn ° fthe Native, Jude the 
humans Irfrh'V"w D ’ U f rvilles ' he ^pressed his conception that 
beautiful w ^ ^ °^ an ^ nexora ^ e ^ ate - The universe, though 
S^ epiCtd as in n0 sense friendI y« and the struggle of 
Wa$ a P itiable battle against almost impossible 
denizens of the h ^ ^ wa * cbed w ’th indifference while the helpless 

Yet Hardy pitied hrni ant ' heaP CK1Wled tOWard sufferin g and death, 
animals bm^s the^ctimT them ' not as de P raved 

Pity for humanir ° Cosmic P° rces beyond their control. 

Gerha y rd Hau P T 2 rT«r CCntral ^ in the work of the German 
mann nevertheless refleef 2 94 < 5 ). Calling himself a naturalist, Haupt- 
plays show tho realisK ’ “ncem for sufforing. His 

arwin in their emphasis upon deter- 

2 See above, p. 99^ 



minism and environment. The Weavers wh.Vl,' a ■ 

Silesian weavers in the 1840s, is probably his moT^ thes H fferin 8 of 
Doubtless the most eminent playwright amn * outstandm g work, 
was the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen (if28-100!? 7? ^ naturalists 
Ibsen’s early dramas was not favorably receiver! a messa § e of 

man he decided to abandon his native c 0 un t r V ’ R 5* 3 yoUng 

and then in Germany, he did not return ne 7 ‘ first in Ital y 

1891. His writings were characterized mos^oftll h t0 K . Norway unril 
against the tyranny and ignorance of society In such 
Duck, A Doll’s House, Hedda Cabler and A*V P /? “ m WUd 

satirized the conventions and institutions of respeaable^fe^' ^ 
showed, with great insight, how these oppressed women ^ 
lar. Along with his scorn for hypocrisy and- ■ 1 partlcu ~ 

profound distrust of majority rule Ibsen desoi tyr3nny Wem a 
enthronement of unprincipled leaders who would do anytWngfor the' 

As ~ oS! 

majority is always wrong." ? V mm0rlty >* ^ght-a 

The literature of the Russians, which flourished during the period of 
realism, includes within it themes that are lwh , • ft P en ° d f 

rope. His chief work, Fathers and Sons, describes in brooding terms 
the struggle between the older and younger generations. The hero is 
nihilist (a term first used by Turgenev), who is convinced that the 
whole social order has nothing in it worth preserving. Dostoevsky 

Jcmned Tth &S ° K ^ he P ro J ected in his novels. Con- 

dernned at the age of twenty-eight on a charge of revolutionary activ- 

ny he was exiled to Siberia, where he endured four horrible years 

fits As a lfC T h f rr °, Wed b y poverty, family troubles, and epileptic 

shameful de'd 'h’ ^ ChOSe C ° eXpl ° re theanguish of P eo P le driven to 
shameful deeds by their raw, animal emotions and by the intolerable 

nncss of their lives. He was a master of psychological analysis, 
pro mg mto the motives of distorted minds with an intensity that was 
niost morbid. At the same time he filled his novels with a broad 
ympathy and with a mystic conviction that humanity can be purified 
on y through suffering. His best known works are Crime and Punish- 
unit and The Brothers Karamazov. 

As an earnest champion of the simple life of the peasant, Tolstoy 
was somewhat less deterministic than the author of Crime and Punish- 

huZ h , m W<1) and PeaC€ ’ 3 ma J estic e P ic of Russian conditions dur¬ 
ing a pe . nod of the Napoleonic invasion, he expounds the theme that 
ivi uals are at the mercy of fate when powerful elemental forces 
° , Un C3sbed - His other most celebrated novel, Anna Karenina, is a 
y of the tragedy which lurks in the pursuit of individual desire. 
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Leo Tolstoy in His Study Dictating 
to His Secretary * 



The hero, Levin, is really Tolstoy himself, who eventually finds ref¬ 
uge from doubt and from the vanities of worldly existence in a mysti" 
love of humanity. As Tolstoy grew older he became more and more 
an evangelist preaching a social gospel. In such novels as The Kreutzer 
Sonata and Resurrection he condemned most of the institutions of civi¬ 
lized society and called upon men and women to renounce selfishness 
and greed, to earn their living by manual toil, and to cultivate the 
virtues of poverty, meekness, and nonresistance. His last-years were 
devoted to attacks upon such evils as war and capital punishment and 
to the defense of victims of political persecution ? d 

"? a,era ** m- 

orous moral criticism of present-day nSdleT' comalncd vi 8- 
were written in direct fX r y midd ^ e " c ^ ass society, and they 

could understand, ifit chose to read or a Sen 8 Th hat ^ ^ 

realist painters such as Courhei- a n C ”‘ same can be said of 

discussed P rev *°usly, 

sage were neither difficult to 001110/ h 4 °~, 1917 ^’ wbose style and mes- 
arrists were still anxious to add ? ^ n ° r 6357 to i 8 nore - Realist 
members for their shallowness Ind h™ P - h . C * if ° n,y t0 attack its 
impressionist movement in na - *• msensitlvit y- The advent of the 
significant break in this tradition" ln the i8 7 ° s marks the first 
turn away f rom the public and \ 1S 3t . thlSP ° mt that artists be § an to 
started in France, among a em ^ ° ther ' The movement 

een tefused a place in the an^ ? y ° Un 8 artists whose work had 
mmded French R oya l AcadeJ/Ti, exhlbitions of the traditionally 

siomsts” m derision by criticc Th ? y had been labeled “impres- 

an o ject itself, but only their im ° C °°^ tbem to task for painting not 
fesuirri the persona| y p ™ m P^.on of that object. The name in 
■"8 » please themselv^t''',"!'"' 0(1th <* »«k. They were paint- 
’ Ze dleir °wn potential as artists. 



In a sense, impressionists were realise u 
paint only what they saw, and they were' ?m, W ? C determined to 
scientific interpretation of nature B.ir iZ y ,ntere sted in the 
different from that of the older realist painm/T 0 "^ technic l ue was 
around them were not depicted as if the l fr ° m the WOrId 

the contrary, the works of impressionists so? ° f Careful stu dy. On 
sense impressions, leaving it to the TV f ° reveal immediate 

additional details. This often resulted in tv ^ ° bserver to fill in 
first glance to be nonnaturalistic. Fieures ° f W ° rk a PP eari ng at 
few significant details were made fo renre ” COmmon, y distorted; a 
dabs of primary color were placed side V" entlre object; and 
blending. Convinced that light is the nri ^ ^ / witflout a trace of 
the appearance of objects, the impression^ kftth" “ d , eterminin 8 
woods and fields in an attempt to capture the i f • $tudl ° for the 
natural scene with each transistory shift ofs, . • u ” g iterations of a 
science they had learned that ligit is co 1 i’ 8 c shadow - Fr om 

colors visible in the spectrum. Accordingfy'thev d'eS'T ° f primary 
colors almost exclusively. Thev chnc h Y decided to us e these 
effect of the green in nature by placing H °l CXample ’ to achieve the 
side by side, allowing the eye to mix them S ° PUre bluC 3nd yellow 
Impressionism differed from realism in .u • 

In these new paintings artists remained detacLd^^T™ 

They did not paint to evoke pity or to teach ? fr ° m their sub J ect - 
to proclaim the value and importance of mi eSSOn ; They Painted 
so, the artist was not deliberately settin/out ‘‘T ^ 

It was clear, however that the ^ ° excdude c ^ e viewers. 

a painting except on the artist’s terms^robaWyThT '° Under * ta ? d 
impressionists were the Frenchmen Claud. M ^ greatest of the 
Auguste Renoir (iS 4 i-,o,o, mT„ a »d 

nent of the new mode oflmerme Z ^ ^ 

little structure or desien in the rn 8 - ” sca P es ‘ Hls paintings have 
than depict, the outlines of cliffs f nVentK>nal sense; they su ggest, rather 
interested in theprcSmofM m’ "“““S** and ^ Intensdy 

an armful of canvases b -df <■’ 7 ^ 8 ° ° Ut 3t SUnrise with 

momentary appearances It has h paint . thesame sub J ect in a dozen 
that “light is the onlv • b n S3ld ° f ° ne of hls ma sterpieces 

jects include not | Y 1 i mp ° rtant P erson in che picture.” Renoir’s sub- 

temporary Sf“ Si Tl. P°J' raiB and scencs f«™ 
expression „f fa„u ‘ °T ^ P,nlt a " d iV ° ry nudes ’ which ' ® 

■"■ddle^lasssensibilities. XUI ' ty ' repr ' SenKd an addi “ onal th "« to 

oth T er paws'? CXP ' ici ' ? work of the ™Pt«sionists encouraged 
The exvresC ° pursue f resb techniques and to define different goals. 
PreocafnaHo uT* UP ° n the im P ressionis «. objecting totheir 
ference to m Wlth ? e momentary as P ects of nature and their indif- 
ing in the J 3 "?' £x P re ssionists were not arguing a return to mean¬ 
ing must re SCOf m ^ ssa g e - ” T h e y were instead insisting that a paint- 
present the artist’s particular intellect. Here again, they 
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Self-Portrait by Paul Gauguin 


See color plates following 
page 1120 for The Starry 
Night by van Gogh 


were making art a private matter, removing it yet another step f roni 
he on ie. The artist who laid the foundations of expressionism was 
p,,l Cezanne (,839-906). now recognized as one of the greatest pai m . 
ere who ever lived. A native of southern France, Cezanne labored , 0 
•Less a sense of order in nan,re that he behoved the impressionists 
hid ignored. To achieve this end, he painted objects as a series of 
planes, each plane expressed in terms of a color change While 
Cezanne was in this way equating form with color, he also began to 
reduce natural forms to their geometrical equivalents, hoping thereby 
to express the basic shapes of existence itself. He distorted form into 
geometrical regularity until abstraction became reality. In all this 
Cezanne was declaring the painter’s right to recreate nature in such a 
way as ro express an intensely personal vision. 

Art as personal expression was the hallmark of two other painters in 
the so-called post-impressionist period, the Frenchman Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903) and the Dutchman Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890). 
Both, by their life as well as their art, declared war on traditional nine¬ 
teenth-century values. Dismayed by the artificiality and complexity of 
civilizarion. Gauguin fled to the South Sea Islands and spent the last 
decade of his life painting the hot and luscious colors of an unspoiled, 
primitive society. Van Gogh; whose passionate sympathy for the suf¬ 
ferings of his fellow humans led him to attempt the life of a minister to 
poor mining families and undoubtedly contributed to his eventual in¬ 
sanity and ultimate suicide, poured out the full intensity of his feelings 
in paintings such as The Starry Night, which seem to sv/irl off the can¬ 
vas. 

In the years between 1900 and the First World War, art underwent 
still further revolutionary development. Henri Matisse (1869-1954) 
greatly extended Cezanne’s use of distortion, thereby declaring once 
again the painter’s right to create according to an individual definition 



Joy of Life by Henri Matisse 











of aesthetic ment TWs declaration was given its most ringing prewa 
endorsement by Pablo Picasso (.88,-1973). Picasso, a Catalfn Span- 

name V f ^ ” I9 ° 3 ’ develo P ed a style, cubism, that takes if 

name from an attempt to carry Cezanne’s fascination with geometrica 
form to its logical conclusion. Influenced both bv th § e work oi 
Cezanne and by African sculpture, cubism results not only in distor- 
tion but m some cases m actual dismemberment. The artist may sepa- 

natmal n V a a rre° US tT " figUre ^ rearran 8 e them in other than their 

ern^fll T' ^ PUrp ° Se 15 partly to symbolize the chaos of mod- 
m life but also to express defiance of traditional notions of form—to 

prettiness ^ ^ f ° r 311 ^ conce P cion of art as representational 

The artistic declaration of independence from middle-class society 
was enunciated most dramatically by painters, but was heard also in 
the realms of literature and music. In France, the work of a group 
mg itself the symbolists, and centered upon the poetry of Paul 
Arthur Rimbaud, Stephane Mallarme, and Paul Valery at- 
J C t0 mt f ens L lfy the P ersonal while transcending reality in a way 
mu ,r ent °u ^ im P ressionists - expressionists, and cubists. In 
usic, as well, there was a break from the romantic tradition that 
mmated the nineteenth century and was expressed in the works of 
r,«T S r S f UCh f Robert Schumann (1810-1856), Felix Mendelssohn 
1 r'j}-’ , an branz hiszt (1811—1886). Already the late romantic 
p ras of Richard Wagner had taken vast liberties with harmony and 
parted from stereotypical melodic patterns, producing music that 


See color plates following 
page 1120 for representative 
works by Cezanne, Gauguin, 
Matisse, and Picasso 
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was not subject to the tyranny of form but sensitive to personal ex- 
- pression. Now in the works of composers such as the Austrian Rich¬ 
ard Strauss (1864-1949) and the Frenchman Claude Debussy (1862- 
1918) music moved even further in the direction of the intensely per¬ 
sonal. Strauss’s opera Der Rosenkavalier (1911), although based exter¬ 
nally on the conventions oflate-eighteenth-century plot, is nevertheless 
a musical expression of the inner realities of its characters, written to 
express those realities more directly than heretofore. Both Strauss and 
Debussy were, like the impressionists, determined to convey atmo¬ 
sphere; Debussy’s piano compositions, and his symphonic sketch, La 
Mer, are musical manifestations of the impressionists’ regard for asso¬ 
ciation rather than formal structure. 

Whether in painting, in literature, or in music, artists sought to es¬ 
cape to a position from which they could leam and then express what 
Self-imposed isolation was closest to their own consciousness. Their direct, calculated dis¬ 
missal of conventional form and content declared their fundamental 
disdain for—more important, their complete lack of interest in—the 
problems of the world at large. Their self-imposed isolation served 
only to increase the general sense of a fragmented world that, despite 
its material prosperity, was at war with itself. 
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THE SEARCH FOR STABILITY 

(1870-1914) 

^h! What a seething there has been, . . . customs worthy of the inquisi¬ 
tion and despotism, the pleasure ofa few gold-braided mdividuals setrine 
their heels on the nation, and stifling its cry for truth and justice under*! 
mendacious and sacrilegious pretext of the interest of the State! 

—Emile Zola, * j’accuse" 


Chapter jz 


B etween 1870 and 1914, the major powers of Europe worked to 
1 mamtai " both domestic and international stability. Ac- 
comphshment of this goal was facilitated by continuing indus¬ 
trialization. Despite periodic trade depressions, general prosperity in¬ 
creased for almost all classes of society at least until 1900. And 
prosperity, in its turn, helped to produce stability, allowing for the es¬ 
tablishment in many countries of social welfare systems designed to 

allegfance° rkerS ^ families ’ and thus to 8 ain their political 

At the same time, various factors operated to make the achievement 
ofa generally stable Western world difficult, and ultimately impossi¬ 
ble. first, the process of nation-building, which had resulted in the 
ramatic creation ofa modem Germany and Italy, left potential con¬ 
flict in its wake. Second, although the majority of citizens in most 
western European countries participated at least indirectly in the gov¬ 
ernance of their country and enjoyed certain guaranteed rights, heated 
e ate continued as to the political usefulness of such arrangements. 
In France, monarchists threatened the republic; in Germany, demo¬ 
crats battled imperial and bureaucratic oligarchy; in Russia, liberals 
rose against tsarist autocracy. And across Europe, socialists contended 
against the political strength of the middle classes. 

ntemal tension was resulting as well from shifts in class structure 
2X1 c ass consciousness. One of the most dramatic occupational changes 
to occur in late-nineteenth-century Europe was the rapid growth ofa 


Continuing prosperity 


The roots of instability 
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lowc r- .o middle-level, “white-collar” class of bureaucrats, employed 
^commerce and industry and in expanding government depart- 

ments. 


ments The post office, the railways, the police, and the bureaus 
charged with the task of administering various social welfare and 
insurance programs, all demanded growing numbers of recruits. In 
Germany, for example, by i 9 H there were oyer two million white- 
collar employees in private firms and two million lower- or middle- 
range civil servants. Members of this new class were particularly anx¬ 
ious to give sharp definition to the line separating them from skilled 
“labor aristocrats,” who might earn as much money as they did, but 
whose hlue collars were, in the eyes of the white-collar brigades, a 
badge of their inferior status. However, those same skilled “aristo¬ 
crats,” as we have seen, often found their skills made obsolete by 
technological change, with the result that they showed themselves more 
willing than in the past to make common cause with their unskilled 
fellow workers against the middle class. 

One further important source of European instability during this 
period lay in the international rivalries that we have seen growing 
between nations as they reached out to build empires. Nations grouped 
into alliances, hoping that a balance between power blocs might con¬ 
tinue to provide the international stability that Europe had enjoyed 
since 1815, and that had prevented general war. Instead, the alliances 
produced only further tensions, and ultimately general world conflict. 


1. GERMANY: THE SEARCH FOR IMPERIAL UNITY 


The structure of the 
empire 


During the years immediately following the foundation of the Ger¬ 
man Empire, Bismarck was particularly anxious to achieve imperial 
unity under Prussian domination. In this he was aided by the eco¬ 
nomic and military predominance of the Prussian state, and by the or¬ 
ganizational framework upon which the empire had been constructed. 

• l P °, We > S n0t grantcd to thc ccntra l government were reserved to the 
DiihHr M StatCS- ^ aC L h ^ ad ™troI over its own form of government, 
publ ceducatton, highways, police, and other local agencies. Even the 

'r WJS kft P rimrf V in th ' h»nds of the state 
avato ?? T’JT t Cmpire had 1,0 "^hinery for applying its laws 
states were to fiV" their J PP arem autonomy, however, the 

self thl p 'Li. S”" the em P ,rc ' to the emperor him- 
ZZET • Th « German imperial units were once 

mice ■■ We ■■ * li0 "' ’ half - d ° z «> foxes, and a score of 

•he empemr aTdTs ZjZn ** ^ ° f 

wem responsible “ 



figurehead; he was vested with extensive aml™^ 
navy, over foreign relations, and over the ee™ 7 ° Ver the army and 
cution of imperial laws. He had the aurh g • ” e j actment a °d exe- 
coasts or territory of t he empire wet" 3^ “ if the 

he controlled that country's block of one-third f J' ln8ofPrussla . 
generally conservative upper house, or Bundesrat of th' • V ° teS - T the 
hament. The chairman of the Bundesrat charo^f*, Impena] 'P ar - 
and supervision of the federal administration was aTsftheV 0 "" 0 ' 
prime minister, appointed by the king of Prussia ^ Prussian 

The parliament was no mere rubber stamn 
the imperial treasury had to be voted bv the In’ ™ ever Money for 
tag, which was elected by universal^ ^ the Reichs “ 

membership was primarily middle class. Yet theReichsut^ Wh ° Se 
were essentially negative. Although the parliament ^ 2 8 S P ° WerS 
posals of the kaiser (emperor) and his minicte CO y, d Vet ° P . ro “ 
legislation on its own. Hence although Ri ^ U cou j. d not initiate 
temporarily stymied by 

he could expect, in the end, to have his wav That, g ,’ 

toward the goal of a unifiid German^ Ser JmsS T 
essentially conservative; antisocialist, though JSij™ 
to soca! welfare schemes; protectionist, and thus sympatheticTo the 
interests of German industrialists; and. in foreign affairs anti-French 
stand,ng firm against any threat ftom that longtime antagonist. ' 

agatasT the R fitSt Ca "?? a '« n , on b u ehalf oftaperial unity was launched 
“f f i r R m , an Cathobc church. Called the Kulturkamof or 
ruggle for civilization,” the attack was initiated, with some help 
from intellectual liberals, m 1872. Bismarck’s motives were almost ex- 

thre^orh 3110 " 318110 ^ 6 perCeived in some Catholic activities a 

rest ed f e f°r e .i ° f the empire he had J ust created. He 

resented, first of all, the support Catholic priests continued to give to 

the states -rights movement in southern Germany and to the griev- 
ances of AJsat^ns and'Pdes. He was alarmed also by recent assertions 
t the authority of the pope to intervene in secular matters and by the 
promu gation in 1870 of the dogma of papal infallibility. For these 
reasons he resolved to deal such a blow to Catholic influence in Ger- 
-many that it would never again be a major factor in national or local 
poimcs. His weapons were a series of laws and decrees issued between 
1872 and 1.875, designed to curb the independent power of the church. 
Bismarck’s campaign backfired, however. The Catholic Center party 
appealed to the electorate so effectively on behalf of the persecuted 
C ado P^ n g an economic policy attractive to the upper 

mi e c ^ ass > tb at it won fully one-quarter of the seats in the Reichstag 
ln 1 74 - Recognizing that he needed Catholic support for other ele¬ 
ments of his program, Bismarck took the occasion of the election of 
e more conciliatory Pope Leo XIII to make his peace with the Vat- 
man and to negotiate an alliance-of convenience with the Catholic 
enter party. By 1886 almost all of his anticlerical legislation either 
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had been permitted to lapse or had been repealed. 

Having forged a new political combination in 1878, Bismarck shifted 
the focus of his attacks to German socialism, now perceived by him 
as a far more immediate threat to the empire than Catholicism. The 
Social Democratic party, under the reformist leadership of the politi¬ 
cian Wilhelm Liebknecht (1829-1900), successor to Ferdinand Las- 
sallc, was building a substantial following. Bismarck, his memory of 
the Paris Commune (see above, pp. 1115-1116) still fresh, feared social¬ 
ism as anarchy, and therefore as a direct challenge to the stability and 
unity he was attempting to achieve within the empire. Forgetting for 
the moment the manner in which he had courted the socialists when 
he needed their support in the 1860s, Bismarck now appeared deter¬ 
mined to extinguish them. His attack was motivated not only by his 
personal perception of the socialist threat; he was by now anxious to 
continue to court the favor of industrialists whom he had won to his 
side by his policy of protective tariffs. In 1878, two separate attempts 
were made by unbalanced zealots on the life of the emperor. Although 
neither would-be assassin had anything but the most tenuous connec¬ 
tion with the socialists, Bismarck used their actions as an excuse to 
secure legislation abolishing Workers’ rights to meet and to publish. 
The legislature also agreed to a law which gave the government the 
right to expel socialists from major cities, as was later done in Berlin 
reslau, and Leipzig. These laws in effect dissolved the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic party until after 1890, although individual socialist candidates 
were elected to the Reichstag. tes 

• h B '! ma r Ck wa * ;°° clever a politician to suppose that he could abol- 
ish sociahsm solely by means of repression. He was prepared to steal 

^ i~m^ SOda,i ?’ thUnder by ad °p 4 Parts of 12 
avowed hU nT c* 0W ?’ In 3 S P eech in the Reichstag he frankly 
age so that “foe P ° Se °i msuri ?£ the worker against sickness and old 

bfrd call in vafo.” fn addSon he" ?° d cial .? emocrats J wi ” sound their 
Hoped to make the . mihtary Proses in mind. He 

safeguarding hyieahh^To W ° P ° tential soldier by 

of factory labor. Bismarck’s' tbe debilitating effects 

in 1883-1884 with the adoption ofT ° fs ° Clal Ration was initiated 
ness and accidents. These acts were foil W ° rkerS against sick " 
ngid factory inspection limitins the by ° therS P rovidin 8 f °r 

dren, fixing maximum hours of'lahn^ ° V W ° men and chil_ 
ment agencies, and insuring wor^aLmr ^^" 8 PUbHc em P loy - 
0 d age. By 1890, Germany had 3 d 8 j * lnca pacity on account of 

T ““Ption of U r, sm ™/ m h c jinsll d »i.h 

elation that later became familiar inT •" ' Pattem of social le g’ 
n £ bat same year the Iron Chancell maj ° r ‘ ty of Western nations, 
emperor, William II (iSSS-io^ fo^ ^ dismissed by the young 
r«gn of his father Frederickm L" 8 ^ less -than-year-long 

of. personality ^lasK bet ’ ^™ » * 

y 3Sh between the two men. Wil- 





appears s.ripped of ,he tafgl of offii " ° f ”"■ N °“ ,hl ' 


liam’s father had remarked that his son had “ a t^A 

its c ltlZ ens. Yet the quarrel between the young P kaiser and his chancd- 
lor was a matter of substance as well as personality, involving policies 

m^ck^H- CUrbl i 8 thC 3Ctivides and Popularity of the socialists. Bis- 
- fZ ™ S ; aI Ca ™ in P art ° ver William’s insistence that the anri- 
sociahst legislation of the past decade had achieved very little, and his 
mistaken belief that socialists would respond positively to his deter- 
mmation to rule m his own right and to create a more unified, stable, 

landnw WerfU r ? Ch ' ^ llllam was ar S uin g a l>ne that appealed to the 
andowners, military leaders, and industrialists, whom he continued 

in C ° Urt 1 r .? u ^ out re ig n - He wooed the landowners by embark- 
J°" a P ol , lcy of agricultural protection. And he wooed the military 
Mean t, lndustnaIlsts with a vast program of naval rearmament, 
n w 1 e > despite his decision to end the ban against the Social 

stre^gth 3 ^' 6 coldd to undermine their growing political 

State schools were instructed to teach the dangers of socialism by 
essing t e virtues of patriotism and piety. Admission to the civil 
rvice was almost impossible unless one was an officer in the military 
ser ve, and admission to that very influential body was not open to 
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socialists—or to Jews. Stealing a leaf from Bismarck s text, William 
authorized the extension of earlier programs of social insurance, hop¬ 
ing to dampen enthusiasm for the Social Democrats by granting some 
of the reforms for which they continued to campaign. But William 
steadfastly refused to extend any sort of meaningful political partici¬ 
pation beyond the powerful industrial, military, and agricultural 
classes. The country was administered efficiently, but not democrati¬ 
cally. With the exception ofhis first chancellor, Count Leo von Caprivi, 
a military officer, all were civil servants, a fact that underscored his 
determination to keep the administration of the country as far removed 
as possible from democratic control. 

Growing opposition to these policies brought the Social Democrats 
increasingly impressive electoral victories. In 1912 they polled a third 

of the votes cast, and elected no members—the largest single bloc_ 

to the Reichstag. Yet they were thwarted, not only by William’s 
determination to ignore his parliament, but by their inability to resolve 
the conflict within their own ranks between purist and revisionist the¬ 
ory (see above, pp. 1117-1118). The party continued to profess itself 
devoted to the principles of socialist purity. Yet its increasingly large 
following tended to push it in the direction of piecemeal reformist 
legislation. And even with their large bloc of Reichstag votes, the 
Social Democrats could not command a majority there unless they 
formed a coalition with center parties far less reformist-let alone rev¬ 
olutionary than they were. By 1914, German politics were 
pproachmg stalemate. The country was spared a domestic constrcu 

ofteS^Worid Wat' Mni “ ly m0r ' Pr ° fOUnd taK ™“°nal crisis 
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under which it could function Fnmce hav " a constitution 
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was repudiated. Henceforth, premiers of iLe Tted'EX'S 
answerable to the chamber and no. to the president, who became ! 
figurehead. Yet the resolution of this constitutional question ftS to 

sdvtT P i° h T SUb i ty ’ Slnce the premier had no authority to dis¬ 
solve the legislature This meant that members of the chamber could 

vote a premier and his fellow ministers out of office at will, with no 

risk of being forced to stand for reelection. If defeated on a vote the 

premier and his colleagues had no alternative but to resign. The result 

The Th^T J! / mmistries in the y ear s between 1870 and 1914. 

, e Tf u rd Republic, for all its constitutional shortcomings, neverthe¬ 
less managed to last until i 94 c>-far longer than any system of French 

f n °r rnm ^ t sm 7 7 8 9 - Its longevity was due, as much as anything, 
the stabihty of other French institutions—the family, the law courts 
an . ]] . t e P°u ce > for example. And its stability was attested to by the 
1 ingness of French men and women to invest their savings in state 

to a them ather tHan ^ induStrial enter Prises that appeared far less secure 

In the years after 1875, the republicans, who had been feared at first 
s angerous radicals, proved themselves to be generally moderate. It 
e L discontented monarchists and authoritarian sympathizers 
in the army, the Roman Catholic church, and among the families 
° 1 , e ar !stocracy who took to plotting the overthrow of duly consd- 
governmental authority. Much of the time of successive republi- 
an governments was taken up defending the country from these reac- 
onary radicals. In the late 1880s, a general, Georges Boulanger, 
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. J u„„, him a following not only of Bonapartists, monar- 
SStdaris.ocr.ts, but of workingmen who were disgruntled with 
So. and who believed, with Bon anger, .ha. a war of revenge 

Mins. Germany would put an end .o all their troubles. Thanks to die 
general's own indecisiveness, the threatened coup d eta. came to no*, 
ing. But Boulanger was a symptom of deep discontents, he appealed, 
like Napoleon III, to disparate groups of disenchanted citizens, prom¬ 
ising quick, dramatic solutions to tedious problems. 

One further symptom of the divisions which plagued the republic 
during the later years of the nineteenth century was the campaign of 
anti-Semitism which the reactionaries adopted to advance their aims. 
The fact that certain Jewish bankers were involved in scandalous deal¬ 
ings with politicians lent color to the monarchist insistence that the 
government was shot through with corruption and that Jews were 
largely to blame. An anti-Semitic journalist, Edmond Drumont, 
insisted that “Jews in the army” were subverting the national interest. 
In 1889 he and others founded the Anti-Semitic League. This ugly and 
heated campaign furnished the background of the famous Dreyfus 
Affair. In 1894 a Jewish captain of artillery, Alfred Dreyfus, was 
accused by a clique of monarchist officers of selling military secrets to 
Germany. Tried by court-martial, he was convicted and sentenced for 
life to Devil’s Island, a ghastly prison camp in the Caribbean. At first 
the verdict was accepted as the merited punishment of a traitor; but in 
1897 Major Picquart, a new head of the Intelligence Division, 
announced his conclusion that the documents upon which Dreyfus 
had been convicted were forgeries. A movement was launched for a 
new tnal, which the War Department promptly refused. Soon the 
whole nation was divided into friends and opponents of Dreyfus. On 
his side were the radical republicans, socialists, people of liberal and 
umamtarian sympathies, and such prominent literary figures as Emile 
Zola and Anatole France. The anti-Dreyfusards included monarchists, 
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Alfred Dreyfus Leaving His Court- 
Martial 





clerics, anti-Semites, militarists, and a considerable number of con¬ 
servative workingmen. A Roman Catholic newspaper insisted thaX 
question was not whether Dreyfus was guilty or innocent, but whether 
Jews and unbehevers were no. the secret masters of France. Dreyfus 
was finally set free by executive order in ,899, ,„d six years later was 
deared of all gn.It by the Supreme Court and restored ,0 the army 
He was immediately promoted .0 the rank of major and decorated 
with the emblem of the Legion of Honor 

The history of the Dreyfus affair gave the republicans the solid 
ground they had lacked in order ,0 end the plottings of the radical re¬ 
actionaries once and for all. The leaders of the republic chose to attack 
their enemies by effectively destroying the political power of the 
Roman Catholic church in France. The anticlericalism expressed in 
this campaign was probably ,n par, the product of a materialistic age 
and of a long-standing mistrust by French republicans of the insttai- 
tion of the church. Its main source, however, was the nationalism 
which we have already seen fueling Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 

The great majority of the leaders of the Third Republic were hostile 
to the church; and naturally so, for the Catholic hierarchy was aiding 
the monarchists at every turn. Clerics had conspired with monarch¬ 
ists, militarists, and anti-Semites in attempting to discredit the repub¬ 
lic during the Dreyfus affair. But in the end they had overreached 
themselves. In 1901 the government passed a series of acts prohibiting 
the existence of religious orders not authorized by the state, forbid¬ 
ding members of religious orders to teach in either public or private 
schools, and finally, in 1905, dissolving the union of church and state 
thereby prohibiting payment of the clergy from public funds. For the 

first time since 1801 the adherents of all creeds were placed on an equal 
basis. n 


The republic was, during these years, pressed from the Left as well 
as the Right. Socialism was a political force in France, as it was in Ger¬ 
many. Yet the response of republicans in France to socialist pressure 
differed markedly from that of Bismarck. There was no antisocialist 
legislation. Indeed, a law was passed in 1881 abolishing “crimes of 
opinion, thereby extending the freedom of the press considerably. In 
the same year, another law authorized public meetings without prior 
official approval. But if there was no attempt at repression, there was 
little positive social reform. The largest single party in the republic, 
the Radicals or Radical Socialists, was really a party representing small 
shopkeepers and lesser propertied interests. The Radicals were willing 
to found and maintain a democratic compulsory educational system, 
but they were reluctant to respond to demands for social legislation 
such as had been instituted in Germany. Those laws which were 
passed—establishing a ten-hour workday in 1904 and old-age pen¬ 
sions m 1910—were passed grudgingly and only after socialist pres¬ 
sure. The result was a growing belief among socialists and other 
workers that parliamentary democracy was worthless, that progress. 
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ifit was to be made, would be made only as a result of direct industrial 

The Scotch Jot Stability ( 1870 - T y s att jtude was reinforced by the same debate—revisionism vs. 

' purism—that we have seen dividing the Social Democrats in Ger¬ 

many. Purists had.called it “opportunism” when the socialist Alex- 
Sochlisi debate ander Mitterand had joined the nonsocialist cabinet of Prime Minister 
Rene Waldeck-Rousseau in 1899. Mitterand had insisted that his 
cooperation would'help heal the wounds inflicted on French politics 
by the Dreyfus affair. His opponents charged.that such collaboration 
was a sell-out. Their successors pointed to the lack of anything more 
than occasional and very mild social legislation in succeeding parlia¬ 
ments to prove their point. In response to this growing sentiment 
came a wave of strikes, which swept the country for several years 
before 1914, including one by postal workers in 1909 and by teachers 
and railwaymen in 1910. The government suppressed these actions by 
ruthless intervention. Tension increased after 19x0 during debates over 
the extension of military conscription from two to three years, opposed 
by the socialists, and over the institution of an income tax, favored by 
the socialists as a way of financing social programs threatened as a result 
of increased military spending. By 1914, the republic, though hardly 
on the brink of revolution, remained divided and uncertain. If the 
threat from the radical Right had been quelled, the challenge from the 
Left was only just being faced. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN: FROM MODERATION TO 
MILITANCE 
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Gladstone and Disraeli were remarkably different men Th r 

was a devout member of the Church of Fnolt. j , -The former 

cause of personal moral reform that he was wir ’ S ° e f lcatec * to t ^ le 
career by accosting prostitutes in the hope of persuadi^th ^ P °^ 0031 
their way of life. He devised his political nmo u- t0 c ^ an S e 

mately unsuccessful campaign for Irish Horn^lT? / S ° ng anC * 

Che basis of his ncoral coLift Js otart on “he'o* 
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Dtstael. was probably correct, however, when he observed that Bn!' 

an, subject as it is to fogs and a middle class," preferred its sta Lien 

to be properly grave. He was the exception, a converted jew and f„“ 

met novelist, whose remarkably compelling political style had enabled 

him to overcome his unorthodox background 

Despite the personal differences between Gladstone and Disraeli 
the political parties over which they presided were managed by a small’ 
ruling class of similar men drawn either from landed society or from 
the upper reaches of the middle class. As members of successive gov- ' 
ernmental cabinets they recognized their responsibility to Parliament 
and, in particular, to its lower House of Commons. It was their task 

mons T hTTS IO imP r j 1CgiSlatiVe Pr °§ ram U P°" the Com! 
rnons. And if the House refused to agree to that program, they rec¬ 
ognized, as well, their obligation either to resign forthwith-to make 
way for a cabinet of opposing party members-or to “go to the coun¬ 
try, that is, to dissolve Parliament and order a new election to test 
the opinion of the voters. This system of “ministerial responsibility” 
meant that the cabinet retained full responsibility for the management 
of pub ic affairs, subject; however, to the will of the people as repre- 
sented by the House of Commons. It produced a generally stable gov¬ 
ernment although ministries had to answer to Parliament, Parliament 
would think twice before voting a ministry out of office when it knew 
that the ministry might well appeal to the voters for support in a gen¬ 
eral election. (The lack of this particular feature was what had con- 
emned the French Third Republic to its succession of short-lived 
governments.) Political stability was ensured by more than the device 
° ™ ™ steria * responsibility, however. Since both the Conservative 
and Liberal political leadership was drawn in large part from similar 
social and economic strata, there was little chance for violent change 
urmg these years. One party might espouse a particular cause—the 
onservatiyes imperialism, the Liberals more self-government for 
re and, for example. But both parties generally agreed upon a course 
steered by men whose similar background and temperament promised 
programs that were neither radical nor reactionary. This moderation • 
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suited the electorate, which was content to defer to politicians whose 
leadership was secured by the undoubted fact of Britain s general 

prosperity. , 

By 1914, however, that leadership was being seriously challenged. 

Prosperity, though widespread enough, did not extend to the un¬ 
skilled: dock workers, transport workers, and the like. These groups 
formed trade unions to press their claims. Their determination en¬ 
couraged other unions to assume a more militant and demanding 
stance. In the 1890s this activity produced a reaction in the form of 
anti-trade union employers’ associations and a series of legal decisions 
limiting the right of unions to strike. Workers, in turn, reacted by as¬ 
sociating with middle-class socialist societies to form an independent 
Labour party, which was born in 1901 and five years later managed to 
send twenty-nine members to the House of Commons. Sensitive to 
this pressure from the Left, the Liberals, during their ministry which 
began in 1906, passed a series of reforms they hoped would ensure a 
minimum standard of living for those who had heretofore known lit¬ 
tle security. Sickness, accident, old-age, and unemployment insurance 
schemes were adopted. A minimum wage was decreed in certain in¬ 
dustries. Labor exchanges, designed to help unemployed men and 
women find new jobs, were established. Restrictions on strikes and on 
the right of trade unions to raise money for political purposes were 
relaxed. 

Much of this legislation was the work of David Lloyd George 
(1863-1945), chancellor of the exchequer (finance minister) in the Lib¬ 
eral cabinet of Prime Minister Herbert Asquith. Together with an¬ 
other young Liberal, Winston Churchill (1874-1965), Lloyd George, 
a radical middle-class lawyer from Wales, much feared by many within 
the political establishment, had hammered together legislation that was 



Lloyd George and Winston 
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House of Commons on Budget 
Day, 1910 



London Dock Strike, 1911 . 
Police move to clear demon¬ 
strators from shops where 
they have taken refuge after 
having been fired upon. 
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both a reflection of his own political philosophy and a practical response 
to the growing political power of the working class. To pay for these 
programs—and for a larger navy to counter the German buildu^- 
Lloyd George proposed a budget in 1909 that included progressive 
income and inheritance taxes, designed to make wealthier taxpayers 
pay at higher rates. His proposals so enraged the aristocratic members 
of the House of Lords that they declared themselves prepared to throw 
out the budget, an action contrary to constitutional precedent. Asquith 
countered with a threat to create enough new peers (titled noblemen) 
sympathetic to the budget to ensure its passage. 1 The House of Lords 
eventually surrendered; the result of the crisis was an act of Parliament 
which provided that the House of Lords could not veto legislation 
passed by the House of Commons. 

The rancor aroused by this constitutional conflict was intense. Self- 
proclaimed defenders of the House of Lords screamed threats in a 
chamber unused to anything but gentlemanly debate. Angry threats 
were by no means confined to the Houses of Parliament during these 
years, however. Throughout Britain, men and women threw moder¬ 
ation to the winds as they disputed issues in an atmosphere little short 
o anarchic. The reasons for this continued agitation were various. A 
ecme in real wages after 1900 kept the working class in a militant 
mo ° * Respite Liberal reforms, and produced an unusually severe 


Increased militance 
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Violent Suffragette Protest. 
Emily Davison was killed 
when she threw herself m 
front of the king’s racehorse 
at the Epsom Derby, June 4, 
1913 . Her purpose was to 
call attention to the suf¬ 
fragette cause. 


Suffragettes 


series of strikes in 1911 and 1912. A liberal plan to grant Home Rule 
(self-government) to Ireland produced not only panic in the Protestant 
minority counties of the north (Ulster) but arming and drilling of 
private militias with an intensity that seemed to forecast civil war. 

Perhaps the most alarming—because the most unexpected—of the 
militant revolts that seized Britain in the years before 1914 was the 
campaign for women’s suffrage. The middle-class women who 
engaged in this struggle enjoyed more freedom of opportunity than 
their mothers had known. Laws had been passed easingAe process of 
divorce and permitting married women control of their own prop¬ 
erty. Some universities had started to grant degrees to women Con¬ 
traceptive devices—and feminist propaganda defending their use—had 
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4 - RUSSIA: THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION 
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courts and tax collection. In 1864, indirectly elected provincial coun- 
cils _ zemstvos —were empowered to manage local welfare and educa¬ 

tional programs. 

Though only moderately reformist, these zemstvos provided forums 
for the debate of political issues and, along with the extension of edu¬ 
cational opportunities, encouraged middle-class Russians to suppose 
themselves on the way to some sort of liberalized state. The govern¬ 
ment, however, grown fearful of the path it was treading, called a halt 
to reform and substituted repression in its place. By 1875, censorship 
had been extended not only to the zemstvos, which were forbidden to 
discuss general political issues, but to the press and to schools as well. 
The result of suppression was, not surprisingly, further discontent and 
active subversion. Middle-class Russians argued privately the virtues 
of utopian socialism, liberal parliamentarianism, and pan-Slavism. A 
growing number, calling themselves nihilists, espoused the doctrines 
of the anarchist Bakunin (see above, p. 1114). Terrorists, believing that 
assassination of the tsar was the only solution to oppression, achieved 
their goal in 1881, when a bomb killed Alexander II. 

Far from putting an end to authoritarian rule, however, the terrorist 
bombing triggered a floodtide of reaction against the entire policy of 
reform. The new tsar, Alexander III (1881-1894), governed under the 
theory that Russia had nothing in common with western Europe, that 
its people had been nurtured on despotism and mystical piety for cen¬ 
turies and would be utterly lost without them. Western ideals such as 
rationalism and individualism would undermine the deferential faith 
of the Russian masses and would plunge the nation into anarchy and 
cnme. In like manner, Western institutions—trial by jury, parliamen¬ 
tary government, and free education—could never bear fruit if planted 
in Russian soil. With these doctrines as his guiding principles, Alex¬ 
ander III enforced a regime of stem repression. He curtailed in every 
way possi e t e powers of the local assemblies, increased the author¬ 
ed ^ c ^ secre t police, and siibjectcd villages to government by wealthy 
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A Railroad Yard in Eastern Rus¬ 
sia, 1896 


into the European orbit. Russia was industrializing, and making use 
of European capital to do so. Economic policies during the 1890s, 
when Count Sergei Witte was the tsar’s leading minister, resulted in 
the adoption of the gold standard, which made Russian currency eas¬ 
ily convertible. Railways and telegraph lines were constructed; exports 
and imports multiplied by factors of seven and five respectively from 
1880 to 1913. In addition, Russian writers and musicians contributed 
in a major way to the enriching of Western culture. We have already 
noted the singular contributions of Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Dostoev¬ 
sky. The musical works of Peter Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) and Niko¬ 
lai Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1908), while expressing a peculiarly 
Russian temperament and tradition, were recognized as important 
additions to the general body of first-rate contemporary composition. 

With Westernization came the growth of a new wage-earning class. 
Most of Russia s workers were recruited from the countryside. We 
have seen that regulations made migration outside the mir difficult if 
not impossible. To live permanently in cities meant surrendering all 
claim to one’s land. The result was that peasant factory workers lived 
away from their villages only temporarily, returning to attend to 
farming s seasonal demands. Consequently, these workers could not 
easily master a trade, and were forced to take unskilled jobs at 
extremely low wages. They lived in large barracks; they were marched 
to and from factories where conditions were as unsafe and unhealthy 
as they had been in British factories in the early years of industriali¬ 
zation. An average working day in a textile mill was from twelve to 
ourteen hours. This sudden and extremely harsh transition from 
country to city living instilled deep discontent and a militant class 
consciousness in Russian workers. 


Westernization 


A new working class 



















Worker’s Quarters in St. Petersburg, c . 1900. These buildings, in which workers 
from the country were housed temporarily while they labored in factories, 
were breeding*grounds for class consciousness. 


Growth of political parties 


The increase in class consciousness brought with it the emergence 
of new political parties. Middle-class businessmen and professionals 
combined with enterprising landowners in 1903 to form a Constitu¬ 
tional Democratic party, whose program included the creation of a 
nationally elected parliament or Duma to determine and carry out pol¬ 
icies which would further the twin goals of liberalization and West¬ 
ernization. Meanwhile, two essentially working-class parties, the Social 
cvolutionanes and the Social Democrats, began to agitate for far 
more radical solutions to the problems of Russian autocracy. The Social 
Revolutionaries concerned themselves with the onerous plight of the 
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expelled from the University of Kazan for engaging in i h d - beCn 
following the execution of his elder brother^ hfs invol'^ aCtlVlty ’ 
pIo , „ — K Alexander Lenin speith^ ~ “cal 
prisoner in Siberia; from ,900 until ,9.7 he lived as an exile in we “era 
Europe. His seal and abilities as both a theoretician and a pohdeal 
activist are evidenced by the fact tha, he retained leadership of the 
Social Democrat even while residing abroad. Lenin continued to 
preach the gospel of Marxism and of a relentless class struggle. His 
treatise Wluu h „ Be Done? was a stinging response ,0 revisionists who 
were urging collaboration with less radical parties. Revolution was 
what was to be done, Lenin argued, revolution “made” as soon as 
P° SS i ,e b y an elitist group of agitators working through the agency 
of a disciplined party. Lenin and his followers, by merging the iradi 
ti°n of Russian revolutionism with Western Marxism, and by endow¬ 
ing the result with a sense of immediate possibility, fused the Russian 
situation m such a way as to make eventual explosion almosr inevita¬ 
ble. 

The revolution that came in 1905, however, took even the Bolshe¬ 
viks by surprise. Its unexpected occurrence was the result of a war be¬ 
tween Russia and Japan, which broke out in 1904, and in which the 
Russians were soundly beaten. Both countries had conflicting interests 
m Manchuria and Korea; this fact was the immediate cause of the 
conflict. On land and sea the Japanese proved themselves the military 
superiors of the Russians. As dispatches continued to report the de¬ 
feats of the tsar’s army and navy, the Russian people were presented 
with dramatic evidence of the inefficiency of autocracy. 

Members of the middle class who had hitherto refrained from asso¬ 
ciation with the revolutionists, now joined in the clamor for change. 

a ical workers organized strikes and held demonstrations in every 
important city. Led by a priest, Father Gapon, a group of 200,000 
wor ers and their families went to demonstrate their grievances at the 
tsar s winter palace in St. Petersburg on January 22, 1905—known 
ever after as Bloody Sunday. The demonstrators were met by guard 
troops and many of them were shot dead. By the autumn of 1905 
near y the entire urban population had enlisted in a strike of protest. 

law^ 3ntS C ^° Se< ^ t * le * r st ores, factory-owners shut down their plants, 
awyers refused to plead cases in court, even valets and cooks deserted 
eir wealthy employers. It was soon evident to Tsar Nicholas that 

government would have to yield. On October 30, he issued a 
naam esto, pledging guarantees of individual liberties, promising a 
th° r tdy ^eral franchise for the election of a Duma, and affirming 
at enceforth no law would be valid unless it had the Duma’s 
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Bloody Sunday. Dem¬ 
onstrating workers 
who sought to bring 
their grievances to 
the attention of the 
tsar were met and 
gunned down by 
government troops, 
January 1905. 
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The reasons for setback 


approval. This was the high-water mark of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. During the next two years Nicholas issued a series of sweeping 
decrees which negated most of the promises made in the October 
Manifesto. He deprived the Duma of many of its powers, and decreed 
that it be elected indirectly on a class basis by a number of electoral 
colleges. Thereafter the legislative body contained a majority of obe¬ 
dient followers of the tsar. 


There- were several reasons for the setback to this movement for 
major political reform. In the first place, the army remained loyal to 
its commander-in-chief. Consequently, after the termination of the 
war with Japan in 1905, the tsar had a large body of troops that could 
be counted upon if necessary to decimate the ranks of the revolution¬ 
ists. An even more important reason was the split in the ranks of the 
revolutionists themselves. After the issuance of the October Mani- 
esto, large numbers of the bourgeoisie became frightened at threats 
0 the radicals and declared their conviction that the revolution had 
gone far enough. Withdrawing their support altogether, they became 
nown ence orth as Octobrists. The more radical merchants and 
pro essiona men, organized into the Constitutional Democratic party, 
maintained that opposition should continue until the tsar had been 
5 ^ 2 ,*?“ 3 government modeled after that of Great Britain. 
Finall^ dicifr 1S1 ° n rendered t * le middle class politically impotent, 
attemn^ o ^T 11 a u ppeared within the ranks of the workers. Further 

ment endeef in disaster gCner31 35 * WCap ° n againSt the govem ' 
he Russian revolutionary movement of 1905 was not a total 






failure. The vengeance taken by the tsar convinced many people that 
their government was not a benevolent autocracy, as they had been 
led to believe, but a stubborn and brutal tyranny. The uprising revealed 
the ability of working-class leaders to control the destiny of Russia. 
The general strike had proved a valuable revolutionary tool, as had 
workers’ councils, elected from the factory floor and briefly operating 
as the only effective government in some areas. In addition, the revolt 
of 1905 persuaded some of the more sagacious advisors of the tsar that 
last-ditch conservatism was none too safe. The result was the enact¬ 
ment of a number of conciliatory reforms. Among the most signifi¬ 
cant were the agrarian programs sponsored by the government’s 
leading minister, Peter Stolypin, between 1906 and 1911. These 
included transfer of five million acres of royal land to the peasants for 
a price; the granting of permission to peasants to withdraw from the 
mir and set up as independent farmers; and cancellation of the remain¬ 
ing installments owed by the peasants, for their land. Decrees were 
issued permitting the formation of labor unions, providing for a 
reduction of the working day (to not more than ten hours in most 
cases), and establishing sickness and accident insurance. Yet the hopes 
of some liberals that Russia was on the way to becoming a progressive 
nation on the Western model proved illusory. The tsar remained stub¬ 
bornly autocratic. Few peasants had enough money to buy the lands 
offered for purchase. In view of the rising cost of living, the factory 
workers considered their modest gains insufficient. A new revolution¬ 
ary outbreak merely awaited a convenient spark. 
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5. THE SEARCH FOR STABILITY ELSEWHERE IN THE 
WEST 

Other European countries generally found it just as difficult to attain 
internal stability in the early twentieth century as did those whose 
history we have surveyed. Italy was burdened with the problems of a Problems in Italy 

rapidly increasing population, the need to industrialize quickly, and a 
stark disparity between a relatively prosperous industrial north and an 
impoverished agricultural south. As the population increased, so did 
the stream of rural migration into cities, where there were few jobs 
available. In its drive to create jobs and to industrialize, the govern¬ 
ment intervened directly in the economy by placing large orders for 
military equipment and by undertaking an ambitious program of rail¬ 
way construction. By the First World War the share of industrial pro¬ 
duction in the national economy had risen to 25 percent. 

These strides were largely the result of policies instituted by Gio¬ 
vanni Giolitti (1842—1928), who was prime minister for almost the entire 
period between 1900 and 1914. Yet his efforts to spur industrialization Trasformismo 
widened the division between north and south. Relying on opportun¬ 
istic maneuvering which he called trasformismo, and which argued the 
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pointlessness of party politics, Giolitti rewarded the support of south¬ 
ern politicians for his program of industrial expansion by allowing the 
south to remain under the domination of the great landowners, the 
church, and—in Sicily—the Mafia, none of which were interested in 
furthering the economic well-being or political consciousness of the 
average citizen. Thus whereas illiteracy was reduced in northern Italy 
to about 11 percent, in the south it remained at 90 percent. By failing 
to address the desperate economic conditions in the south, trasfor- 
mismo denied the country an opportunity to develop a much needed 
internal market for its goods. 

Hoping to gain support for his program from the socialists, Giolitti 
engineered passage of laws legalizing trade'unions, improving factory 
conditions, and extending the suffrage to virtually all males over thirty. 
But attempts to satisfy the Left did not sit well with more conservative 
elements in Italian society, who remembered bread riots in Milan in 
1896, the assassination of King Humbert by radicals in 1900, and 
widespread strikes in 1902 and 1904. Meanwhile, socialists in Italy 
were as divided on the matter of strategy as they were elsewhere in 
Europe. Reformists competed with radicals, organized into chambers 

of labor—local trade union councils with a revolutionary outlook_ 

which assisted in the takeover of the Socialist party by a militant left 
wing in 1912. 


iNationaiist aspirations continued to be a major problem in eastern 
Europe. In 1867 an attempt had been made to resolve national differ¬ 
ences in Austria by dividing the empire in two—an Austrian empire 
west of the river Leith, and a kingdom of Hungary to its east Each of 
the two components in this so-called Dual Monarchy was to be the 
equal of the other, though the two were joined by the same Habsburg 
monarch, by several common ministries, and by a kind of superpar- 
lament. This solution failed to put an end to nationalist divisions 
however. Czechs and Slavs in both of the new territories nursed 
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was the result of nationalist revolts by the sultan’s Christian subjects. 
In 1829, at the conclusion of a war between Russia and Turkey, the 
Ottoman Empire was compelled to acknowledge the independence of 
Greece and to grant autonomy to Serbia and to the provinces which 
later became Rumania. As the years passed, resentment against Ot¬ 
toman rule spread through other Balkan territories. In 1875-1876 
there were uprisings in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, which 
the sultan suppressed with-effective ferocity. Reports of atrocities 
against Christians gave Russia an excuse for renewal of its age-long 
stru ggle for domination of the Balkans. In this second Russo-Turkish 
War (1877-1878) the armies of the tsar won a smashing victory. The 
Treaty of San Stefano, which terminated the conflict, provided that 
the sultan surrender nearly all of his territory in Europe, except for a 
remnant around Constantinople. But at this juncture the great powers 
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intervened. Austria and Great Britain, especially, were opposed to 
granting Russia jurisdiction over so large a portion of the Near ast. 
In 1878 a congress of the great powers, meeting in Berlin transferred 
Bessarabia to Russia, Thessaly to Greece, and Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the control of Austria. Seven years later the Bulgars, who had been 
granted some degree of autonomy by the Congress of Berlin, seized 
the province of Eastern Rumelia from Turkey. In 1908 they estab¬ 
lished the independent Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

In the very year when this last dismemberment occurred, Turkey 
itself was engulfed by a tidal wave of nationalism. For some time the 
more enlightened Turks had grown increasingly disgusted with the 
weakness and incompetence of the sultan’s government. Those who 
had been educated in European universities were convinced that their 
country should be rejuvenated by the introduction of Western ideas 
of science, patriotism, and democracy. Organizing themselves into a 
society known as the Young Turks, they forced the sultan in 1908 to 
establish constitutional government. The following year, in the face 
of a reactionary movement, they deposed the reigning sultan, Abdul 
Hamid II, and placed on the throne his brother, Mohammed V, as a 
titular sovereign. The real pov/ers of government were now entrusted 
to a grand vizier and ministers responsible to an elected parliament. 
This revolution did not mean increased liberty for the non-Turkish 
inhabitants of the empire. Instead, the Young Turks launched a vig¬ 
orous movement to Ottomanize all of the Christian subjects of the 
sultan. At the same time the disturbances preceding and accompany¬ 
ing the revolution opened the way for still further dismemberment. 
In 1908 Austria annexed the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which the Treaty of Berlin had allowed it merely to administer, and 
in 1911-1912 Italy entered into war with Turkey for the conquest of 
Tripoli. 

Of all the major nations of the West, the United States probably un¬ 
derwent the least domestic turmoil during the several decades before 
1914* The Civil War had exhausted the country; until the end of the 
century the ever-expanding frontier provided an alternative for those 
discontented with their present lot. Yet the United States also felt, to 
some degree, the pressures that made stability so hard to sustain in 
Europe. Though the Civil War had ended, the complex moral prob¬ 
lem of racism remained to block all attempts to truly heal the nation, 
evere economic crises, particularly an economic depression in the 
1890s, accompanied by the collapse of agricultural prices and the clos¬ 
ing of factories, caused great suffering and aroused anger at capitalist 
adventurers who seemed to be profiting at the expense of the country 
as a whole. Many grew convinced that a restricted money supply had 
produced the depression. Demand for the issuance of paper money 

the ?u ag n ° f silver were at the heart of the programs of 
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ment ownership of railways, and telephone and telegraph lines. So¬ 
cialism of a reformist brand was espoused by Eugene V. Debs 
(1855-1926), leader of a mildly Marxist Socialist party. It faded to ap- Unrest in 
peal to the generally un-class-conscious American worker, who con¬ 
tinued to have faith in the dream of economic mobility. More radical 
was the membership of the Industrial Workers of the World, a general 
union whose goal was to organize the unskilled and immigrant 
worker. Perceived as a device of foreign agitators, the IWW was re¬ 
pressed both by the government and by industrial management. 
Characteristic of the generally moderate tone of American reformism, 
the Progressive movement captured both the imagination and votes 
•of arvocal minority of middle-class Americans whose hostility over 
the accumulation of private economic power and the political corrup- 
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tion of urban “bosses” was balanced by their belief in the democratic 
process and in the possibility of continuing progress. The movement, 
many of whose ideas were embodied in the programs of Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, was curtailed by the new 
realities that emerged with the advent of the First World War. 


6. INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES: THE ROAD TO THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


The end of a century of 
peace 


The balance of power 


Despite the domestic instabilities and uncertainties that characterized 
the Western world in the years before 1914, a great many men and 
women retained a faith in the notion of peaceful progress. There had 
been an absence of multinational armed conflict—with the exception 
of the Crimean War—for a century. European countries—even au¬ 
tocratic Russia—had been moving gradually toward what most 
agreed was the worthy goal of democracy. Indeed, instability could be 
understood as the result of either an overzealous or an overdelayed 
movement in that direction. Above all, industrialization seemed to be 
providing a better standard of living for all—or at least all within the 
Western world. There is little wonder, therefore, that men, and 
women reacted with disbelief as they saw their world crumbling dur¬ 
ing the days of frantic diplomatic maneuvering just prior to the out¬ 
break of war in August 1914. 


*‘ ,v - uuuciaidnumg or tne coming 01 the World War lies 

in an understanding of international diplomacy during the years after 
1870. Europe had prided itself on the establishment of a balance of 
power which had kept any one nation from assuming a position so 
powerful as to threaten the general peace. During his years as chan¬ 
cellor Bismarck played a diplomatic variation upon this general theme 
m order to ensure that France Would not engage in a war of revenge 

S *' < ?r m " °f ■**>• There war'little prospect that the 

French woo'd attempt war singlehanded. Therefore, Bismarck deter- 
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Russia the o, lged 10 form an allilncc with both Austria and 

Russta, the so-called League of the Three Emperors a precarious 

foun t'T' Bismarck cem “ Kd a a " d 

uch stronger alliance with Austria. In 1882 this partnershin was 

fca P r a ofZ French ri Th A " ia " C ' Wi,h The Italia " s Joined out of 
(1881) a territory whi h* [ esemed * he French occupation of Tunisia 
Italian politicians^till ^ aS pro P erl y theirs - Moreover, 

that supporters of the n ° S - W c ^ ^ 0man Catholic church, feared 

send a French army to ™f ht . 8ain the upper hand and 

Emperors’ League hoA u P P • In the meantime, the Three 

only six years (i88x—1887^^/ eV1Ved ' Thou gh it lasted officially for 
X [iwi 1887), Germany managed to hold the friendship 



Of Russ.a until 1890, by moans of a Reinsurance Treaty ( ,88.1 
ing for the neutrality of either power if the other went to It ? 

Thus after more than a decade of diplomat,V m , 
marck had achieved his ambition. By 1882 Franco nCUVenn f: Bls_ 
nearly every possibility of obtaining L f ™ 

tria and Italy were united with Germany in the Triple All;^ ^ 

Ru ssia after a three-year lapse was bach /nee 

camp. The only conceivable quarter from which heln m ; u KIan 
the French was Great Britain; but, with respect to condnfnuUM “ 
the British were maintaining a policy of "splendid isolation " There' 
fore so far as the danger of a war of revenge was concerned, Germany 
had little to fear. Bismarck s complicated structure of alliances appeared 
,0 answer the purpose for which he claimed it had been built-to kelp 
the peace But the alliance system was a weapon that could cut two 
ways. In Bismarck s hands, it kept the peace. In hands less diplomat¬ 
ically capable, it might become less an asset than a liability as was the 
case after 1890. 7 ’ 

During the years between 1890 and 1907, European nations, com¬ 
peting across the globe for trade and territory, became more suspi¬ 
cious of each other. This general international insecurity produced a 
diplomatic revolution that obliterated Bismarck’s handiwork result 
ing in a new alignment which threatened the Germans. The Germans 
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Grand Palace Paris Exposition, 1900 . European nations continued to promote 
exhibitions of this sort, patterned after the Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851 
Designed to celebrate the growth of Western industrialism, they also served to 
promote international rivalry. 
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retained the support of Austria, but they lost the friendship of both 
Russia and Italy, while Britain abandoned its isolation to enter into 
agreements with Russia and France. This shift in the balance of power 
had fateful results. It helped convinced the Germans that they were 
surrounded by a ring of enemies, and that consequently they must do 
everything in their power to retain the loyalty of Austria-Hungary. 

The first of the major results of this diplomatic revolution was the 
formation of the Triple Entente between Russia, France and Great 


The Triple Entente Britain. William II of Germany, mistrustful of Russian ambitions in 
the Balkans, refused to renew the Reinsurance Treaty following Bis- 


Strains within the two 
camps 

marck’s dismissal in 1890. A growing coolness between the two coun¬ 
tries led to Russia’s political flirtation with France. Secret military 
conventions signed by the two countries in 1894 provided that each 
would come to the aid of the other in case of an attack by Germany, 
or by Austria or Italy supported by Germany. This Dual Alliance of 
Russia and France was followed by an Entente Cordiale between France 
and Great Britain. During the last two decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the British and the French had been involved in frequent alter¬ 
cations over colonies and trade, as in the Sudan. By 1904, however, 
France, fearing Germany, had buried its differences with Britain and 
in that year signed the Entente. This was not a formal alliance but a 
friendly agreement, covering a variety of subjects. The final step in 
the formation of the Triple Entente was the conclusion of a mutual 
understanding between Great Britain and Russia in 1907. Again there 
was no formal alliance, but the ability of the two powers to reconcile 
their ambitions in Asia suggested a willingness to ally in case of war. 

Thus by 1907 the great powers of Europe were arrayed in two 
opposing combinations, the Triple Alliance of Germany, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary, and the Triple Entente of Britain, France, and Rus¬ 
sia. Nevertheless, these new groupings were not without internal 
strains. Italy and Austria, though allied, were bitterly at odds over the 
disposition of territory in the Adriatic region—Trieste in particular, 
which the Austrians held and which the Italians claimed as Italia Irre¬ 
denta (unredeemed Italy). The Italians had designs on portions of Africa 
as well. In the 1890s, under the premiership of Francesco Crispi, a 
hero of the Risorgimento, they had attempted to establish a protec¬ 
torate over the Ethiopians, only to suffer a devastating loss at Aduwa 
in 1896-the first defeat of a European army by. African forces. Now 
the Italians coveted Tripoli in North Africa, which they believed they 
might more easily obtain, over the objections of Turkey, if they sup¬ 
ported the Moroccan claims of their French adversaries. Strains within 
he Entente were equally apparent. Britain viewed Russia’s growing 

to the™ 01110 CDntr01 thC DardeneUes as a threat * supply routes 

The generally fragile state of international relations was certainly 
one of the important causes of the First World War. Yet'it was by no 



The Baghdad Railroad. Ger¬ 
man and Turkish officials cel¬ 
ebrate the launching of the 
enterprise. 



means the only one. Recent scholars-most notably the German his¬ 
torian Fritz Fischer ignited a controversy by insisting that the oara 
mount reason was Germany’s internally generated drive to power its 
compulsion to aggrandize itself at the expense of the rest of Europe— 
not simply to achieve what the emperor had called its “place in the 
sun, but to see to it that the sun shone no more than fitfully on 
anyone else. Scholars of this persuasion, reacting to a more conven¬ 
tional view that has all nations sharing the blame, point to Germany’s 
rapid commercial expansion, the growth, in particular, of its coal and 
steel industries, and its dockyards and overseas shipping as indications 
of its intentions. German capitalists financed the construction of a 
Berlin to Baghdad railway, as part of a concerted drang nach osten (drive 
to the east). At the same time, the Germans launched a massive cam¬ 
paign to increase the size of their navy, a prospect particularly pleasing 
to the industrial bourgeoisie, who would profit directly from the new 
construction, and whose sons, excluded from the aristocratically based 
army, manned the naval officer corps. The naval buildup was accom¬ 
panied by a brash and effective propaganda campaign—perhaps the 
first of its kind—directed by the secretary of the navy. Admiral Alfred 
von Tirpitz, and concerted through “navy leagues,” organizations 
evoted to trumpeting Germany’s intention of matching the strength 
of the British navy. 

Others have taken issue with the notion that Germany faced the 
prospect of a preemptive war with equanimity, and that this posture 
in the end made war unavoidable, on the grounds that, in part, it 
ignores the fact that many German industrialists did not want war, 
since they had heavy investments in the economies of both Russia and 
ranee. They further argue that it is a mistake to view the problem of 
1 e war s outbreak through the single lens of Germany. They main¬ 
tain that Britain’s rapprochement with Russia and France, for exam- 
P e > reflected the demands of its own imperial policies and not simply 
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a response to overweening German ambition. 

Certainly, the spirit of militarism prevailed beyond the borders of 
Germany. Serbia and Rumania, two very real threats to Austro-Hun¬ 
garian security, possessed armies of over 400,000 men each. In 1913, 
Russia embarked on a military training program that was to bolster 
its army by 500,000, to over two million men. Germans were not 
alone in praising the therapeutic value of war. The French historian 
Ernest Renan had justified it as a condition of progress, the sting 
which prevents a country from going to sleep. We have seen that in 
all the major countries of Europe clashes between the political forces 
of Left and Right threatened internal stability. The notion that revo¬ 
lution and counterrevolution were on the prowl heightened a mood 
that seemed to proclaim the inevitability of conflict. “Almost one might 
think the world wished to suffer,” Winston Churchill wrote after the 
war was over. “Certainly men were everywhere eager to dare.” 

Nationalism, too, fed the conflict. From the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century, Serbia moved to extend its jurisdiction over all those 
alleged to be similar to its own citizens in race and in culture. Some 
of these peoples inhabited what were then the two Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Others included Croatians and Slovenes 
in the southern provinces of Austria-Hungary. After 1908, when Aus¬ 
tria suddenly annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbian activity was 
directed exclusively against the Habsburg Empire. It took the form of 
agitation to provoke discontent among the Slav subjects of Austria, in 
the hope of drawing them away and uniting the territories they inhab¬ 
ited with Serbia. It resulted in a series of dangerous plots against the 
peace and integrity of the Dual Monarchy. 

In many of their activities the Serbian nationalists were aided and 
abetted by the Pan-Slavists in Russia. The Pan-Slav movement was 
founded upon the theory that all of the Slavs of eastern Europe con¬ 
stituted one cultural nation. Therefore, it was argued that Russia, as 
the most powerful Slavic state, should act as the protector of the smaller 
Slavic nations of the Balkans. Pan-Slavism was not merely the wishful 
sentiment of a few ardent nationalists; it was a part of the official pol¬ 
icy of the Russian government, and went far toward explaining Rus- 

sia s aggressive stand in every quarrel that arose between Serbia and 
Austria. 

All these factors—diplomatic instability, international militarism, 
mestic unrest, and nationalism combined to produce a series of 
cases between 1905 and 1913. They were not so much causes as they 
were symptoms of international animosity. Yet each left a heritage of 

caS 'ZVv ^ th3t madC W3r 311 the more Probable. ^me 

weak at th *y ert ed only because one of the parties was too 

Zion a r t0 0fFCr reSiSUnCe - The result was a *«*e of humili- 
flame in resent ment that was almost bound to burst into 

Morocco Both r W ° °^ t cr * ses were gyrated by disputes over 
Morocco. Both Germany and France wanted to control Morocco; in 



The Iron Fist of the Kaiser Strikes 
Agadir. This British cartoon de¬ 
picts the Germans 1 use of gun¬ 
boat diplomacy in Morocco in 
1911 to secure colonial conces¬ 
sions from the French as an overtly 
hostile and sinister act. In precipi¬ 
tating this Second Moroccan Cri¬ 
sis the Germans hoped to drive a 
wedge between Britain and France 
but succeeded only in driving the 
Entente powers closer together. 



1905 and 1911 the two powers stood on the brink of war Each time 

*^doT ™ Sm0 ° th ' d ° VCr ' b “ " 0t Wi,h ° Ut ths k g acy“ 

In addition to the dash over Morocco, two flare-ups occurred in the 

th T fi l St u BOSma ' n I9 ° 8 ’ At the Con g ress of Berlin in 
1878 the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina had been 

placed under the administrative control of Austria, though actual sov¬ 
ereignty was still to be vested in the Ottoman Empirf. Serbia also 

IZTt th t ternt ° l ri “> would double the size of its kingdom and 
place it within striking distance of the Adriatic. Suddenly, in October 

1908, as we have seen, Austria annexed the two provinces, in flat vio- 

Ru«? ti! TreaI ? of Berlin - The Serbs were furious and appealed to 
a ‘ he tsars government threatened war, until Germany 

f kTa 3 Sh . 3rp n ° te t0 St ‘ Peter sburg announcing its firm intention 
o hack Austria. Since Russia had not yet fully recovered from its war 

with Japan and was plagued by internal troubles, Russian intervention 
was postponed. 


Still more bad blood between the nations of eastern Europe was 
ereate y the Balkan Wars. In 1912 Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
an Greece, with encouragement from Russia, joined in a Balkan alli¬ 
ance or>the conquest of the Turkish province of Macedonia. The war 
started in October 1912; in less than two months the resistance of the 
Ur s was shattered. Then came the problem of dividing the spoils. 
n secret treaties negotiated before hostilities began, Serbia had been 
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to be blocked by the Habsburg government. From this time on, anti- 
Austrian agitation in Serbia and in the neighboring province of Bosnia 


became ever more venomous. 


It was the assassination of the Austrian Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
by a Serbian sympathizer on June 28, 1914. that ignited the conflict. 


A world<n war The four-year war that ensued altered the Western world immeasur¬ 


ably. Yet many changes which came either during or after the First 
World War were the result, not of the war itself, but of pressures and 
forces we have seen at work during the prewar years, when European 
power, at its height, was challenged by forces which that power had 
unleased and which it proved unable to contain. 
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Chapter 33 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND AFRICA 
UNDER THE IMPACT OF 
THE WEST (1800-1914) 


The virtue and prestige of the Celestial Dynasty having spread far and 
wide, the kings of the myriad nations come by land and sea with all sorts 
of precious things. Consequently there is nothing we lack, as your prin¬ 
cipal envoy and others have themselves observed. We have' never set 
much store on strange or ingenious objects, nor do wc need any more of 
your country’s manufactures. 

—Edict of the Ch’ien Lung Manchu emperor to King George III of 
England, 1793 


D uring the nineteenth century, for the first time in history the 
most advanced western states, through the dynamic effects of 
the Industrial Revolution, became strong enough to alter the 
destinies of Far Eastern and African nations by direct intervention. 
Consequently, the chief problems affecting these Eastern and African 
nations in this period revolved around the readjustments necessitated 
by Western expansion. Cultural phenomena were subordinated to 
political objectives, and international relations became of crucial 
importance. Because China, Japan, and the African states responded 
quite differently to the changing world conditions that confronted them, 
the contrasts among these countries became greater than ever before. 


J 


Increased Western { 

intervention 


I- imperialism and revolution in china 

The nineteenth century, which witnessed tremendous economic, 
political, and intellectual progress in the Western world, was a period 
°f trouble for China. The central factor in China’s distress was the 
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decadence of the Manchu Dynasty and the incompetence of its admin¬ 
istration, but all China’s problems were aggravated by the pressure 
that Western powers were now exerting in the Far East. As in the case 
of India the objectives of the Westerners at the outset were almost 
exclusively commercial, and in'China as in India the British played 
the leading role. Although China escaped complete subjugation, its 
institutions were greatly altered under the Western impact; it suffered 
the humiliation of seeing its territory and sovereignty infringed upon 
by Europeans; and for the first time in history Japan displaced China 
as the leading Asian state. 

It was unfortunate that increasing interest in the China trade on the 
part of Western nations came at a time when the imperial government 
was almost moribund, undermined by corruption, and lacking in 
imaginative leadership During many earlier periods of their history 
the Chinese had shown themselves to be not only enterprising traders 
but also capable of profiting from the stimulation offered by contacts 
with the outside world. By the nineteenth century the eyes of officials 
were closed to the desirability of any change and to the danger of 
having unwelcome changes forced upon them. Both the Manchu aris¬ 
tocracy and the Chinese class of scholar-officials that supported it were 
schooled in the tradition that trade was a contemptible business, 
unworthy of a gentleman’s attention. The Westerners who came to 
China specifically for purposes of trade were looked down upon as a 
low order of humanity, and the power they were able to exert in 
enforcing their demands was slow to be recognized. The policy of the 
Manchu government was to avoid contamination from the Western 
hucksters by keeping them at a safe distance and requiring them to 
have relations only with Chinese merchants, not with government 
officials. At the same time the government expected to derive profit 
from levying taxes on whatever trade was permitted, and members of 
the bureaucracy from top to bottom also exacted commissions for 
extending privileges to merchants. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, although Western trade 
had reached fairly large proportions, it was still carried on under cum¬ 
bersome restrictions which in many ways were disadvantageous to the 
Chinese as well as to foreigners. Aside from the Portuguese settlement 
at Macao, the only authorized port of exchange was Canton (by an 
imperial edict of 1757), at the opposite extremity of the empire from 
Peking, the scat of government. Silk and tea, the leading Chinese 
exports, had to be carried overland a distance of at least 500 miles to 
Canton; their transportation by boat along the coast was not permit- 
or ear that payment of the excise tax might be evaded. The trade 
umJ ' r gmeral supervision of a Manchu official known 
.0 forergners as .he Hoppo" and was handled through a guild of 
Chinese merchants called the Co-hong. While the Co-hmrg merchants 



enjoyed a monopoly of foreign fraife, they were taxed and "aoneeaed" 
by numerous officials and also were held Dercnn,n 5 H u eezed 
the conduct of the foreigners with 

the middle ofthe eighteenth century a system of “see f nmgabout 

had been instituted, whereby every incoming foreign 
,0 the supervision of a particular member of the Chinese guild durta 
„s entire stay ,n port Foreign merchants were permitted ,o come » 
Canton only during the designated trading season (the winter moudS 
and their activities were highly circumscribed. They were forbidden 
to bring then women or families with them, to ride in sedan cJm 
or to employ Chinese servants. They were, theoretically at least con¬ 
fined to the special area set aside for the "factories,” and they couH 
make no request to a government officer except through a Co-hong 
merchant as intermediary. 5 

That the Canton trade was profitable both to the Chinese and to the 
foreigners is evidenced by the fact that it continued to grow in spite 
of the annoying regulations surrounding it and in spite of fluctuations 
m the assessments upon it Foreigners were often kept in ignorance of 
the schedule of duties fixed by the Peking government. The Co-hone 
merchants-under pressure from the Hoppo, who in turn had to sat¬ 
isfy various other greedy bureaucrats and recover the expenses he had 
incurred in getting himself appointed to office—were inclined to charee 
what the traffic would bear. The foreign traders, if fleeced unduly 
could of course threaten to break off intercourse altogether Actually 
remarkably stable relations were established between Chinese and for¬ 
eign merchants at Canton. Large transactions were handled, some¬ 
times on a credit basis, with only oral agreements between the two 
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"Factories” of the Foreign 
Powers in Canton, c. 1800. 
Chinese painting on 
glass. Western merchants 
were obliged to confine 
their activities to this 
prescribed area of the 
city. The “facto ries” 
Were actually trading 
centers. 
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Chinese Silk Factory, c. 
1800. (Illustration from a 
French treatise on the silk 
industry.) 


parties, and by communication through a vernacular known as “pidgin 
English.”' 

As the volume of Western trade increased, however, friction was 
bound to arise. Two fundamentally different civilizations were com- 
The development of ing into contact with each other. There were wide gaps between the 

friction between Chinese Western and the Chinese concepts of justice and legal procedure. 

and Westerners Westerners regarded as barbarous the Chinese view of group, rather 

than individual, responsibility for misbehavior and the use of torture 
in obtaining confessions. Consequently, misunderstandings occurred 
over the apprehension and punishment of criminals. Perhaps even more 
serious was the fact that the character of the trade began to change in 
a direction that was disadvantageous to China. In early days Chinese 
exports tea, silk, and cotton cloth in lesser quantities—had far exceeded 
the value of imports into China; and the difference was made up in 
silver payments to Chinese merchants. Western traders would have 
preferred to make the exchange in goods, but they had difficulty in 
discovering any appreciable Chinese demand for commodities which 
they could supply. The Chinese attitude, as expressed by the Ch’ien 
Lung emperor to the British in 1793, was: “The Celestial Empire pos¬ 
sesses all things in prolific abundance and lacks no product within its 
borders. There is therefore no need to import the manufactures of 
outside barbarians in exchange for our own products.” 2 

Eventually a means of altering the balance of trade was supplied by 


Co-hone 2 ^Th’ Wre aCCmm " atcd in ** P™*. In ,834. one member o 

H.F MacNa r Z f ,' S T CState at S26 ' 000 ’ 000 ' H. B. Morse 
2r „ " Na,r - FarE ™'m International Relations, p. 68. 

• nzgcrald, China, a Short Cultural History, 3 d cd„ pp. 557-338. 
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the increase of opium consumption in China. Opium had long been 
used in China as a medicine and as a drug, and the practice of smoking 
it was introduced along with tobacco-smoking in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Beginning with a decree of 1729 the emperor had attempted to 
suppress the practice, without success, and the importation of opium 
from abroad aggravated the problem. So ineffective was an imperial 
order of 1800 prohibiting the trade that by 1829 more than 4 million 
pounds of opium were being shipped in annually. Domestic produc¬ 
tion exceeded this figure, but foreigners’ participation in the traffic 
was sufficient to alarm the government. Although the allegation that 
opium imports were draining China of its hard currency has not been 
substantiated, because the trade was illegal it brought no revenue to 
the state while lining the pockets of smugglers and conniving officials. 

Although traders of various nationalities, including Americans, 
participated in the China trade, the greater share had been in the hands 
of the British East India Company. When, in 1834, the company was 
divested entirely of its trading functions and the traffic was thrown 
open.to all comers, 3 the situation in China became more critical than 
ever. As British mercantile interests in the Far East continued to expand, 
the demand arose in England for the establishment of regular diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Chinese government. In 1834 Lord Napier 
was sent as chief superintendent for British trade, under instructions 
to announce his arrival directly to the viceroy, the highest Chinese 
functionary at Canton. Napier was unable to carry out his instructions 
because the viceroy refused to see him on the ground that the “bar¬ 
barian headman” must conduct his business through the Co-hong 
merchants, in keeping with law and custom. According to the vice¬ 
roy: “The petty affairs of commerce are to be directed by the mer¬ 
chants themselves. The officials are not concerned with such matters. 
... To sum up the whole matter: the nation has its laws; it is so 
everywhere. Even England'has its laws; how much more the Celestial 
Empire!” 

. The vigorous attempts of a special Chinese commissioner to enforce 
the prohibitions against the opium traffic created a series of incidents 
which culminated in the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-1842. This con¬ 
flict, which was confined to the coastal regions near Canton and the 
lower Yangtze ports, is known as the Opium War because of the dis¬ 
pute that precipitated it. Actually the British objectives were broader 
and more ambitious than this title suggests. The real importance of 
the war is that it served as an entering wedge for the expansion of 
commercial intercourse and marked the beginning of the subjection of 
China to conditions imposed by the Western powers. By the treaty of 
Nanking in 1842 (supplemented the following year) the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment ceded the. island of Hong Kong to the British, promised an 
indemnity and compensation for the opium chests which had been 
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The Emperor Tao Kuang 
Reviewing His Guard in¬ 
side the Forbidden City of 
Peking at the Time of the 
Opium War. From a 
painting by Thomas 
Allom. 


Results of the war and the 
treaties 


confiscated, and agreed to treat Britain as a most favored nation in any 
future concessions that might be made. Four ports besides Canton 
were opened to trade, the Co-hong monopoly was abolished, and the 
right of residence was granted to foreigners in the treaty ports. Other 
nations, which had followed the course of the war with interest, were 
quick to follow the example of Britain in demanding similar privi¬ 
leges, confirmed in separate treaties. A significant feature of the treaty 
negotiated by the American minister, Caleb Cushing, was that it spe¬ 
cifically included the principle of extraterritoriality, which conceded 
to foreigners accused of crime the right to be tried in their own national 
courts rather than by Chinese tribunals. These initial treaties omitted 
reference to the opium traffic but provided that the Chinese tariff on 
exports and imports should be “uniform and moderate,” a phrase 
interpreted as denying the Chinese government the right to raise the 
tanff without consent of the Western commercial powers. Thus by 
1844 China was saddled with “unequal treaties,” depriving her of 

controls over her tariffs and limiting the powers of her courts over 
foreigners. 

The 'esute of the first Anglo-Chinese war wore to intensify friction 
took adva ramovl o£ 1C - Much of the fault lay with the foreigners, who 
LSMtil r 8 ! f W ' akncss “ d com| ption in the Chinese admin- 
riaftv w« ah T L 0W " imCreSK ' The Privilege of extraterrito- 
emZvTf or “ ed ’ bc, "« to cover Chinese servants in the 

fS°ow ' H T. a " d lnidcqUate Pootshment was given by the 
Portuguese vessel" ""a ° Wn l,atlot,a * s w ho were convicted of crime. 

&”a in 

V 1 shl PP ln 8 against piracy but actually to extort 







tribute from legitimate traders. Another reprehensible practice, car¬ 
ried on by Europeans and Americans during the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, was the recruiting of Chinese contract labor for export to 
plantations in the New World under conditions reminiscent of the old 
African slave trade. On the other hand, Westerners complained that 
the Chinese were evading both the spirit and the letter of the treaties. 
The attempt to establish foreign settlements at Canton led to rioting, 
because the Cantonese interpreted the treaties as granting foreigners 
the right of residence only outside the city walls. Less trouble was 
encountered in the new trading ports, where local sentiment was eager 
to attract commerce away from Canton now that Canton’s monopoly 
had been broken. In Shanghai, the influx of foreigners resulted in the 
creating of an “International Settlement”—controlled jointly by Brit¬ 
ish and Americans—and a separate French Settlement in the same city. 

In all disputes with China the Western powers had the advantage of 
superior force, which they did not hesitate to use upon occasion. For 
a time, pressure was applied only locally, in the particular district where 
an untoward incident had occured. In 1858, however, the British and 
French cooperated in large-scale hostilities against the Peking govern¬ 
ment. After negotiations at Tientsin (the port of Peking), a misunder¬ 
standing arose as to the route for the foreign representatives to follow 
en route to Peking, whereupon the British and French forced their 
way up the river to the capital, drove the emperor in flight into Man¬ 
churia, and burned the beautiful summer palace of the Manchus. This 
war of 1858-1860 opened China more widely than ever before to 
Western penetration. The treaties of Tientsin and Peking added eleven 
ports to the list of authorized trading centers, legalized and imposed a 
tax upon the opium traffic, granted foreigners the right to travel in all 
parts of China, and promised that diplomatic representativee of the 
Western nations would be received in Peking. Largely because of the 
interest of the French in missionary activity, the Chinese government, 
compelled to acknowledge that “the Christian religion inculcates the 
practice of virtue,” undertook to protect missionaries and their prop¬ 
erty. 

Although by i860 the ineffectiveness of China as a sovereign state 
had been clearly demonstrated, the Manchu government showed no 
inclination to take a realistic view of the situation or to profit from its 
own mistakes. The heavily staffed bureaucracy numbered some men 
of genuine ability among its ranks, but it was practically paralyzed by 
its own inertia. Local officials had acquired the habit of minimizing or 
concealing prolems rather than attacking them, and the top authorities 
provided no incentive for the drastic renovation that was needed to 
make the country strong enough to stop the intrusion of European 
powers. Unwilling to contemplate the necessity or the desirability of 
change, they tended to regard the Western pressure as a temporary 
affliction that would disappear in the course of time, as had other 
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calamities in the past. Unable any longer to repel the ocean-borne 
“barbarians” the government nevertheless indulged in annoying and 
dilatory tactics, exhausting the patience of Westerners (not a very dif¬ 
ficult task) without gaining any real advantage in return. The Manchu 
rulers were reluctant to give up the illusion that foreign emissaries 
were merely tribute-bearers from vassal states who should perform 
the kowtow (ceremonial prostration) before the throne. In spite of the 
pledges given in i860, no imperial audience was granted to the foreign 
diplomatic corps at Peking before 1873, and not until twenty years 
later was it conducted in a manner acceptable to the Western minis¬ 
ters. Oddly enough, while the Manchu rulers persisted in an attitude 
of irresponsible and haughty superiority toward the Western nations, 
they were coming to rely upon these nations to carry out some of the 
normal functions of government within the Chinese empire and even 
to protect their regime when it was menaced by rebellion. 

While the Western powers were tightening their grip on China’s 
commerce and installing their agents in her coastal cities, internal 
upheavals created havoc and threatened to overthrow the dynasty 
The most famous example, although actually only one of a number 
of contemporary revolts, was the movement known as the Taiping 
Rebellion, which began in 1851 and was not suppressed until more 
than a decade later. Its originator and leader, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, was 
a native of the region near Canton in Kwangtung province who had 
shown promise as a scholar but had thrice failed in the provincial civil- 
service examinations. Frustrated in office-seeking, he nourished a bit¬ 
ter grudge against the Manchu government (which, with some jus- 
tice was suspected of discriminating against southern Chinese), and 
gradually his resentment became fused with a conviction that he had 
a divine mission to perform. He projected in his imagination an ambi¬ 
tious program to modernize China politically and economically, while 

Jesame timetratn . 8 an equitable but collectivist and theocrati- 
fromt n S S ° Ciety ‘ Hung Had received instruction for a short period 

in ? m ° n afKr “ ^series 

ot Visions which he mterpreted as revelations from God Almighty he 

““"«T en “ f»h. Hung^s religion 

revered Christ as Elde * H 1 ° gy j Ut Wlth peculiar variations. He 
Kino v i der brother, and described himself as “Heavenly 

SKIES, 1 He *0 identified God 

cho U sr e had worsh r d in 

Christianity he was action T at m . propagating his version of 

original faith Taoism R the Chinese to return to their own 

as idolatry and has fi ^ ancest0r worshi P he regarded 

by their zeaUn ^ a «-tion of authorities 

destiny to be to lead the 8 “IT/ . Eve *? tuall y Hun g conceived his 

movement to ove throw1??°" f ° r Wo «hiping God” in a 
overthrow the Manchus and inaugurate the “Heavenly 



Kingdom of Great Peace.” Thus the Taiping Rebellion was both an 
antidynastic revolt and a religious crusade. 

Originating in the extreme south, the rebellion spread northward 
gathering momentum as it went. Highly emotional, ideologically rad¬ 
ical, and utopian, it prefigured in some respects the twentieth-century 
Chinese Communist revolution. In 1853 the Taiping leaders captured 
Nanking, which they retained as their capital for eleven years, entirely 
cutting off the rich Yangtze valley from the control of the Peking 
government. Fighting occurred in fourteen out of China’s eighteen 
provinces, and in 1853 rebel troops came within twelve miles of 
Tientsin. That the Taiping regime ultimately collapsed in spite of the 
inability of the Manchus to suppress it was due partly to inherent 
limitations in the movement and partly to the attitude of the great 
powers. Fundamentally a peasant uprising, the rebellion failed to win 
the support of the Chinese intelligentsia and actually antagonized this 
class by repudiating not only popular religions but the whole Confu- 
cian tradition as well. In addition, the Chinese gentry realized that the 
Taipings would institute radical economic changes, jeopardizing pri¬ 
vate property rights. Some foreign residents, especially Protestants, 
were at first inclined to view the revolt with sympathy because of its 
association with Christian teaching, but they soon became aware that 
a triumph of the Taipings would not serve the interests of Christian 
missionaries. Hung evidently believed that all Christians in China should 
accept his authority because his revelations were more recent than any 
described in the Bible, and the rebel leaders became increasingly fanat¬ 
ical. Undoubtedly also, a factor influencing the decision of the West¬ 
ern powers not to support the Taiping movement was that these powers 
had already successfully pressed demands upon the imperial govern¬ 
ment and preferred a weak but compliant regime to an aggressive one 
founded upon revolution. 

Without formal intervention in the Taiping wars, the Western pow¬ 
ers assisted the Manchus in suppressing the rebellion—even while the 
British and French were conducting their own war against the Peking 
authorities in 1858-1860. In view of the confused state of Chinese 
affairs, perhaps it is not strange that one of the military heroes in the 
imperial service was Frederick T. Ward, a sea captain from Salem, 
Massachusetts, who raised a volunteer corps for the protection of 
Shanghai contrary to the wishes of his own government and over the 
protest of British naval authorities. General Ward adopted Chinese 
citizenship, and, in gratitude for the exploits of his “Ever-Victorious 
Army,” the emperor commanded that altars should be erected and 
perpetual sacrifices offered to his spirit. Ward’s most distinguished 
successor was an Englishman, Major Charles (“Chinese”) Gordon. 
Meanwhile several able Chinese, from the civilian gentry rather than 
from the professional military clique, had come to the rescue of the 
hapless Manchus and earned the major credit for suppressing the 
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foreign powers. Furthermore the injury to China’s intellectual heri 
cage through the destruction of libraries and academies in the Yanetze 
valley was incalculable. In reaction against Taiping fanaticism the 
bureaucracy became more uncompromisingly conservative than ever 
The story of China from 1869 to 1911 is the depressing tale of a 
discredited dynasty clinging to its prerogatives while its people were 
oppressed and the nation’s independence was being gradually whittled 
away. A little color was added by the career of the famous Empress 
Dowager, T zu Hsi (Cixi), a Manchu woman of great cunning and 
strong will, who dominated the Peking administration through her 
control of puppet emperors during much of the period between 1861 
and her death in 1908. The “old Buddha,” as she was nicknamed in 
spite of her irregular and unscrupulous methods, somewhat recouped 
the prestige of the ruling house, but she neither understood nor con¬ 
tributed to the solution of China’s basic problems. Out of the chaos 
of the Taiping era came a reorganization and centralization of the 
Chinese maritime customs service. A temporary arrangement, whereby 
foreigners had collected tariff duties at Shanghai while the authority 
of the Peking government was paralyzed, was perpetuated and extended 
to all the treaty ports. The higher personnel of the customs service 
was composed of foreigners, nominated by their consuls but appointed 
by Peking, with the understanding that so long as the English pre¬ 
dominated in China’s foreign trade the inspector general would always 
be a British subject. Thus the customs administration, while forcign- 
staffed, was an agency of the Chinese government, maintained its 
headquarters at Peking, and operated as a unit regardless of provincial 
divisions. The fact that the foreign inspectorate functioned efficiently 
emphasized all the more glaringly the general decrepitude of the Man- 
chu administration. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century China’s weakness was 
further revealed in the loss of some of its outyling possessions. By 
i860 it had renounced to Russia all claims to territory beyond the 
Amur and the Ussuri rivers, thus allowing Russia to surround Man¬ 
churia and to control the entire Asiatic seacoast north of Korea. Through 
a combination of diplomatic and military pressure, culminating in a 
small-scale war (1884-1885), France acquired a protectorate over vir¬ 
tually all of Indochina except the independent state of Siam. The mur¬ 
der of a British explorer in China’s southwestern province of Yunan 
led the British to demand, and China to yield, sovereignty over Upper 
Burma (1886). The Japanese government enforced a claim to suze¬ 
rainty over the Ryukyu Islands (1881). Not to be outdone, the Por¬ 
tuguese, who had occupied Macao for 300 years, obtained its formal 
cession in 1887. The full measure of China’s humiliation, however, 
followed the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895. Japan, only recently 
emerged from feudalism and isolation, gave the world a startling 
demonstration of China’s impotence by defeating the Celestial Empire 
111 c ^ e short space of eight months. Shortly afterward five great pow- 
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ers-Russia, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Japan—participated 
in a “battle for concessions,” through which the major part of China 
proper was partitioned into “spheres of interest. The spheres of interest, 
somewhat vaguely defined and usually radiating from a leased port, 
theoretically did not impair China s sovereignty, but the concessions 
as a whole made the country an economic dependency oTthe great 


powers. 

Before the close of the nineteenth century, conditions in China pro¬ 
voked a growing spirit of resentment against both the incompetence 
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of the government and the foreign elements that had taken advantage 
of it. Revolution seemed unlikely, however, because the critics of 
China’s ills disagreed as to the remedy and because they had no well- 
informed and influential following to give weight to their ideas. The 
Chinese educational system produced learned conformists and docile 
civil servants, not innovators eager to cope with the problems of a 
changing world. The cry for reform came from individuals who had 
sought an education in Japan, Europe, or America. Increasing contact 
with the West aroused hostility against the intruders but also envy and 
admiration. While most of China was a land of peasants, untouched 
by an Industrial Revolution, the fruits of such a revolution were clearly 
seen in the treaty ports, where banking, commerce, and manufactures 
were carried on in full vigor. Antiestablishment intellectuals were 
ambivalent about Western institutions and their suitability for their 
own country. One of the ablest of these intellectuals, K’ang Yu-wei, 
whose fame was eventually overshadowed by Sun Yat-sen, hoped to 
retain the monarchy while leading it under a constitution toward 
enlightened goals. K’ang was a vigorous and original thinker with 
some very advanced ideas. He proclaimed the natural equality of men 
and women, and called on the world’s 800 million women to work 
together to end their own subjugation. Willing to compromise for the 
present and p us h for modest reforms, he dreamed not only of a China 
able to hold its head up among other nations but of the evolution of 
nation-states through federations to an ultimate world union. In his 
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The climax came in 1900 when the so-called Boxers (“Society of Har¬ 
monious Fists”) unleashed a violent attack in Shantung and the adja¬ 
cent northeastern provinces. Although directed against Christians and 
foreigners rather than against the dynasty, the Boxer movement was 
an expression of bitter domestic discontent, aggravated by a severe 
drought in north China. Like the Taiping rebellion of a few decades 
before, it aroused violent emotions, especially among the youth; it 
was contemptuous of authority; and it inspired its followers with the 
simplistic belief that getting rid of the hated “devils” would bring a 
magical regeneration of society. In view of the fact that the movement 
was secretly encouraged by the Empress Dowager and was based on 
extreme anti-Western fanaticism, the number of lives lost was not 
tremendous even in the critical areas. In other parts of China the pro¬ 
vincial authorities, disregarding T’zu Hsi’s instructions, generally tried 
to maintain order and protect the resident foreigners. Thus the Boxer 
movement was neither a revolution nor an actual war against the West; 
but the Western powers cooperated to stifle it with promptness and 
vigor, allowing their troops to indulge in wanton looting in Tientsin 
and in Peking, where far more damage was inflicted after the allied 
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forces occupied the capital than while it had been held by the Boxers 
" instead of abolishing the Manchu Dynasty as they might easily h aVc 
done, however, the Western governments decided to shore it u 
extracting certain guaranties of good behavior for the future. By t |^ 
terms of settlement (the Boxer Protocol of 1901) the imperial govern¬ 
ment was required to pay heavy indemnities and to mete out punish¬ 
ments to certain of its own officials; the civil-service examinations and 
the importation of arms were suspended temporarily; and the Western 
powers were granted permission to maintain military units in the Pckii 
area. ° 

In a final attempt to save the dynasty and partly in response to for 
cign pressure, the Manchu rulers during the period 1901-1911 p ro 
jeeted a scries of reforms, which emphasized railroad construction 
modernization of the military services, public education, and liberali¬ 
zation of the political structure. In 1905 the ancient civil-service exam¬ 
inations were formally abolished, preparatory to erecting a modern 
educational system. But the initiative in implementing the program 
was left to the provincial governors, most of whom did little about it 
Many ambitious Chinese youths went abroad to study, particularly to 
Japan, a country that had provided a haven for Chinese revolutionarv 
expatriates. The government announced plans for a gradual transition 
to a constitutional regime with an elected parliament and, as a first 
step ,n this direction, established provincial assemblies in 1909. Although 
these assemblies were not democratically elected and were intendedS 
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bomb explosion in Hankow, on October 9, touched off a general 
uprising in the Yangtze valley cities, during which Li Yuan-hung 
commander of a rebellious imperial garrison, cast in his lot with the 

revolutionaries. 

The revolutionary elements in China, which moved into the fore¬ 
ground with the impromptu insurrections of 1911, were by no means 
in agreement as to program or tactics. Liberal leaders, headed by K’ang 
Yu-wei, clung to the ideal of a limited monarchy. They would accept 
the continuation of the dynasty if it was willing to renounce absolut¬ 
ism and promote progress. A more radical group wished to abolish 
the monarchy altogether and convert China into a republic. The prime 
figure among the radicals was Dr. Sun Yat-scn (1866-1925), born of 
a peasant family near Canton, in the province which had produced the 
leader of the Taipings and countless other opponents of the Manchu 
regime. At the invitation and expense of an elder brother. Sun had 
gone to Hawaii to obtain a Western education and had been converted 
to Christianity. After returning to China he studied medicine, chiefly 
with Protestant missionary physicians, and received a medical diploma 
at Hong Kong. He participated in an abortive revolt against the gov¬ 
ernment in 1895, from which he barely escaped with his life. There¬ 
after Dr. Sun traveled widely, residing in the United States and visiting 
both England and Continental Europe. During these years he had 
studied Western institutions, which he became convinced could be 
successfully adopted in China, and dedicated his energies to stirring 
up opposition to the Manchus among Chinese at home and abroad. 
In China his work was carried forward by a secret “Revolutionary 
Alliance,” which attracted various disaffected elements in the period 
preceding the 1911 outbreak. 

Events of the next few years were confused and somewhat paradox¬ 
ical. Yuan Shih-k’ai, a conservative bureaucrat who had reorganized 
the army in northern China, was ordered by the Manchu court to 
suppress the rebellion. Probably because he realized that the dynasty's 
days were numbered, he avoided decisive engagements with the 
southern insurgents, even though his army was superior to theirs. The 
National Assembly at Peking, while demanding immediate constitu¬ 
tional reforms and amnesty for the rebels, at the same time nominated 
Yuan Shih-k’ai—the Manchu’s last hope—as prime minister. There 
was even more confusion in the south than in the north, although a 
united front was presented against the imperial government by an 
assembly at Nanking in which central Chinese and Cantonese coop¬ 
erated. The Nanking assembly elected as president Dr. Sun, who had 
only recently arrived in China, and declared for a republic. Instead of 
puncturing this radical trial balloon with one stroke, Yuan arranged 
with the representatives of Nanking a settlement which embodied a 
compromise between the northern and southern groups. As a conces¬ 
sion to the southern (and radical) factions, China was to be designated 
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a republic with Li flan-hung as vice-president and with Nanking as 
the capital. But to promote harmony. Dr. Sun stepped out of the 
limelight and recommended that Yuan Shih-k ai, who was supported 
by the northern armies, be made provisional president of the republic. 
Although the Mancliu emperor was required to abdicate, Yuan secured 
an extremely generous settlement for the royal family. 

Thus, with comparatively little bloodshed or social upheaval and 
without interference by the great powers, both the Manchu Dynasty 
and the institution of monarchy had been overthrown. However, these 
events proved to be only the beginning of China’s revolution; and 
they were a prelude to one of the most severe periods of distress in 
China’s long history. Obviously, any regime that succeeded the Man- 
chus was confronted with the staggering problems of administrative 
corruption, economic stagnation, and general demoralization which 
were the fruits of Manchu misrule. Furthermore, the government’s 
freedom of action was limited by pressure from the great powers 
entrenched in their “spheres of interest” and upon whom China was 
dependent for capital investment. Progress was bound to be slow at 
best, but the men who attained power during this stage of the revo¬ 
lution seemed more bent on advancing their own interests than those 
of the country. Yuan Shih-k’ai, who had not the least sympathy with 
republican principles, maneuvered himself into the position of a dic¬ 
tator. He refused to transfer the seat of government to the south, and 
when a parliament met at Peking in 1913 to draw up a constitution he 
intimidated, tricked, and bribed the delegates. Dr. Sun’s Revolution- 
ary Alliance had reorganized as the Kuomintang (“Chinese National- 
ist Party ), and Kuomintang elements were dominant in the parliament 
which was attempting to prepare a frame of government. The consti- 
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When Yuan committed the mistake of trvine to tw™, . 

of his family by ascending the Dragon Throne as the fouler „'C 
dynasty, he met wtth unexpected opposition. The great powers pa” 
ocularly japan disapproved of his scheme, and fresh rebellions broke 
out ,n the southern provinces. The sudden death of the frustrated die 
tator in the summer of iptd theoretically restored the republic under 
its permanent const,.,,,ton. Bu, a clique at Peking carried on Yuan' 
highhanded methods, while vanous provincial governors and military 
commanders were rendering themselves independent of anv central 
authority. China ,t seemed, had gotten rid of the Manchus' only to 
fall prey to greedy and unprincipled warlords. 


2. THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN INTO A 
MODERN STATE 

Japan’s policy of restricted international intercourse, carefully main¬ 
tained since the early seventeenth century by the Tokugawa Shoguns 
was bound to give way when Western nations expanded their trading 
activities m the Far East. Before the middle of the nineteenth century 
several attempts, all unsuccessful, had been made by European powers 
to open Japan to trade. That the United States government finally 
took the initiative in forcing the issue was due partly to the fact that 
the British were busily engaged in China. It was also an indication 
that America’s Far Eastern commerce had attained considerable pro¬ 
portions. Since about 1800, United States whaling and clipper ships 
had passed through Japanese waterways en route to China, and with 
the rise of steam navigation the need for. stations where ships could be 
refueled and provisioned became more imperative. 

When Commodore Ferry’s “black ships” steamed into Tokyo Bay 
in July 1853, Perry was under instructions from Washington to secure 
from the Japanese government the promise of protection for ship¬ 
wrecked United States seamen, permission for merchant ships to obtain 
repairs and fuel, and the right to trade. Perry’s gunboats were suffi¬ 
ciently impressive to induce the Shogun to give a favorable reply when 
the commodore returned to Edo early the following year. However, 
the significance of the change in Japan’s position was not apparent 
until a United States consul-general, Townsend Harris, after many 
vicissitudes negotiated a commercial treaty with the Shogun in 1858. 
Harris had no gunboats to back his arguments, but he skillfully used 
the object lesson of European aggression in China to convince the 
Japanese that they would be better off to yield peaceably to American 
emands. The Harris Treaty provided for the opening of several ports 
tQ traders and tor the establishment of diplomatic intercourse, placed 
mutations on the Japanese tariff, and recognized the principle of 
extraterritoriality. Following the United States lead, other Western 
powers secured treaties granting them similar privileges, and it seemed 
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that the pattern that was unfolding in China might be duplicated in 
Japan. But, as events turned out, Japan’s reaction to the Western impact 
produced results almost the opposite of contemporary developments 
in China. The reason for this contrast is that the Japanese, after 
recovering from their initial shock, turned enthusiastically to the task 
of assimilating Western culture and techniques for the purpose of 
strengthening their state and winning equal recognition among other 
nations. 

The first important effect of the opening of Japan was that it led to 
the abolition of the Shogunate, making possible a reorganization of 
Vie abolition of the the government along modern lines. The “outer daimyo”—especially 

Shogunate t h e heads of four great domains: Choshu, Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa— 

had long been awaiting an opportunity to displace the Tokugawa family 
from its dominant position. The action of the Shogun in yielding to 
the Western powers provided just such an opportunity. Before sign¬ 
ing the treaties the Shogun had taken the unprecedented step of going 
to Kyoto to consult the emperor. The domain lords subsequently 
demanded that the emperor should be restored to his rightful position 
as ruler, denounced the Shogun for his weakness in submitting to the 
orcigncrs, and raised the cry that the “barbarians” must be expelled. 
T c antiforcignism of the great daimyo was broken by direct action 
on the part of the “barbarians.” In 1863, after an Englishman had been 
s am y people of the Satsuma daimyo, British vessels bombarded the 
omain capital. Duly impressed, the Satsuma leaders immediately 
voiced the desire to acquire a navy like that of Britain. The feudal 
or s o ios u were similarly chastened and reoriented in their thinking 






in 1864 when British, French, Dutch and United States men-of-war 
unleashed a joint action upon Shimonoseki. In a remarkably short time 
the key men of the great feudal estates dropped their attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to the foreigners, meanwhile becoming more 
determined than ever to end the outmoded dual system of govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1867 the Shogun was prevailed upon to surrender his preroga¬ 
tives to the emperor. He had expected to be retained as generalissimo, 
and when he was ordered to lay down his military command also, he 
resisted. However, the principal daimyo, acting in concert and in the 
name of the emperor, quickly defeated the ex-Shogun’s forces and 
relegated the Tokugawa family not to obscurity but to private station. 
Upon the abolition of the Shogunate, which had existed for almost 
700 years, the imperial residence was moved from Kyoto to Edo, 
renamed Tokyo (“Eastern Capital”), and the old castle of the Shogun 
was converted into an imperial palace. This series of events consti¬ 
tuted what is known as the Meiji Restoration. 

It so happened that Emperor Mutsuhito, a lad of fifteen at the time 
of the Restoration, proved to be an extremely capable person who 
helped materially in the task of reorganizing Japanese institutions. The 
years of his reign, known as the Meiji or “Enlightened” era (1868- 
1912), witnessed the emergence of Japan as a modern and powerful 
state. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to attribute Japan’s trans¬ 
formation to the initiative of the emperor. As in previous periods of 
the country’s history, effective leadership was supplied by less exalted 
figures, who used the throne as a symbol to promote a sentiment of 
national solidarity and to give the sanction of authority to their pro¬ 
gram. Quite understandably, the leaders in the political field were 
recruited chiefly from the ranks of feudal society, although they included 
some members of the'old court nobility. In spite of their aristocratic 
backgrounds, the leaders were quick to perceive the necessity of breaking 
with the past if genuine progress along Western lines was to be achieved. 
Some of the daimyo voluntarily liquidated feudal institutions within 
their own jurisdiction, urging others to follow their example, and in 
1871 the emperor formally abolished the whole feudal system. The 
hereditary fiefs reverted to the state and by authority of the emperor 
were divided into prefectures for administrative purposes; the peasants 
were made, in theory, free landowners, paying taxes instead of feudal 
rents. The daimyo and their samurai retainers were granted pensions 
(later converted intoHump-sum payments) amounting to less than the 
revenues they had formerly claimed. 

The sweeping political, social, economic, and intellectual changes 
which took place in Japan during the Meiji era were sufficient to con¬ 
stitute a revolution. However, they were not the result of a mass 
movement or of any tumultuous upheaval from the bottom of soci- 
et Y- The revolution was one directed and carefully controlled from 
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above The fact that the Tokugawa regime had already unified the 
country and through its discipline had instilled habits of obedience i n 
the population facilitated the work of the Restoration leaders. The 
majority of the population played only a passive role in the transfor¬ 
mation, even though they were profoundly affected by it. 

The ambitious changes and readjustments entailed by the Meiji Res¬ 
toration were facilitated by a spirit of optimism that animated Japanese 
intellectuals during this period of transition. Optimism was indeed the 
prevailing mood among contemporary Western peoples, who had 
embraced the doctrine of progress and believed that its validity was 
demonstrated by their own material success and their expanding influ¬ 
ence throughout the world. Champions of change in Japan were inclined 
to accept the West’s appraisal of itself almost unreservedly, and they 
pronounced their own society barbarous or scmicivilized because it 
lacked Western legal and educational systems, industry, technology, 
and science. Yet, strangely, while readily conceding Western superi¬ 
ority, Japanese spokesmen did not betray an inferiority complex. On 
the contrary, they expressed confidence that an enlightened Japan could 
catch up with the West and earn an honorable position among the 
nations of the world. A strong feeling of nationalism motivated the 
proponents of change as it did the conservatives who opposed change. 
In contrast to contemporary China, where the government floundered 
helplessly and reformers were driven to rebellion or despair, progres¬ 
sive-minded Japanese could witness with satisfaction an array of 
improvements instituted by their government. To promote the cause 
of national progress, a group of ten men, chiefly of samurai extraction 
but broadly educated, founded an “Enlightenment” society which met 
regularly for discussions, held public lectures and published a journal. 
Although after two years (1874-1876) the Journal of the Enlightenment 
suspended publication in the face of stringent censorship laws, its essays 
turned a searching spotlight on important political, economic, philo¬ 
sophical, moral, and scientific issues, ranging from the abolition of 
turein tie penal code to the protection of women’s rights (stopping 
s on of a declaration of the equality of the sexes). Even during the 
euphoric early years of the new regime some dissenting voices were 
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broke out into open revolt in 1877, presenting the government with a ^Transformation of Japan 

test of strength which it met with complete success. The newly orga- j, Uo a Modern State 

nized conscript army, composed of peasants with modem weapons, 
quickly defeated the proud samurai, and the rebellion of 1877 proved 
to be “the last gasp of a fast dying feudal society.” 

In carrying out their carefully channeled revolution, Japan’s leaders 
made a painstaking study of the institutions of all the major Western 

nations and copied, with adaptations, what seemed to be the best fea- The Constitution ofitsg 
turcs of each. In the political sphere, they reached the conclusion that 
the principles of constitutional monarchy should be introduced. A 
bold but somewhat ambiguous statement of policy, known as the 
Emperor’s Charter Oath (1868), had hinted at the establishment of a 
deliberative assembly; but when plans for the drafting of a constitu¬ 
tion were announced, it was made clear that any concessions would 
be in the nature of a gift from the throne rather than in recognition of 
inherent popular rights. A hand-picked commission drafted a consti¬ 
tution which, promulgated by the emperor in 1889, was patterned 
somewhat after the model of the German Imperial Constitution of 
1871. It provided for a bicameral parliament or Diet, with a House of 
Peers (including some representatives of the wealthy taxpayers) and a 
House of Representatives chosen by an electorate of property owners. 

The Diet was assigned the normal legislative powers, except that its 
control over finance was limited, and the constitution included a bill 
of rights. In spite of some liberal features, the conservative character 
of the new government was unmistakable. So high was the property 


The Opening of the First Japanese Parliament, in November 1890. From a Japanese 
engraving. Note the Western-style Diet chamber, lighting, decor, and cos- 
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qualification for voting that only about i percent of the population 
was enfranchised. The position of the emperor was declared to be 
inviolable; he retained supreme command of the army and navy, 
directed foreign affairs, and could veto bills passed by the Diet. Nota¬ 
bly lacking was the principle of parliamentary control over the exec¬ 
utive; ministers were responsible not to the Diet but to the emperor 


Furthermore, although there was a Cabinet of Ministers as well as a 
Privy Council, both these bodies were created before the Constitution 
went into effect. A peculiarity of the Japanese Cabinet (aside from the 
fact that it was not responsible to the Diet) was that the Army and 
Navy ministers could consult with the emperor directly, without the 
mediation of the premier. 

While the Japanese constitution incorporated several important fea¬ 
tures and much of the nomenclature of Western political institutions 
the government remained close to Japanese traditions in its spirit and 
functioning. These traditions (which had more in common with Con¬ 
fucianism than with Western political concepts) included such funda¬ 
mental ideas as that men are by nature unequal and the inferior person 
should be subject to the superior, that society is more important than 
the individual, that government by man is better than government by 
law, and that the patriarchal family is the ideal pattern for the state 4 
Political reforms were considered only a means to an end, which was 
not necessarily to produce the greatest happiness of the greatestmum- 
ber but to promote the efficiency, strength, and prestige of the state. 

. e men 7 10 ' m consultation with the emperor, introduced the con- 
— f - 9 h ? d n ° notio " P f rdin q ui shing their command at the 

Znfon f Pa ? amCntary qUCS ° r UndCr tHe P reSSUre Of public 
opinion. The guiding personalities were a fairly large group number- 

ng perhaps a hundred men, chiefly ex-daimyo and ex-samura who 
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Restoration, they retained their influence throughout the Meiii period 
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ovcrnment and the advocates of the cabinet system. The germination 
of political parties actually antedated the constitution. The “Liberal" 
° rt y, which appeared in 1881, was primarily an outgrowth of an 
“association for the study of political science” founded several years 
-irlicr by Itagaki, a samurai of the Tosa domain. In 1882, Count 
Okunia of Hizen launched his "Progressive” party. These two “radi¬ 
cal” aristocrats were doubtless motivated partly by resentment against 
the fact that their own affiliates had secured relatively few posts in the 
bureaucracy, most of which were filled by Choshu or Satsuma men. 
Nevertheless, the introduction of political parties helped to strengthen 
the movement for the establishment of representative government. 

After the constitution went into effect, the character and the activi¬ 
ties of political parties in Japan were peculiar and not entirely healthy. 
Emphasizing personalities rather than specific programs, parties came 
and went, fusing into one another, or changing their names in a 
bewildering fashion. Their effectiveness was lessened by their lack of 
a broad popular base, by the government’s censorship of press and 
speech, and by the fact that when party spokesmen became too trou¬ 
blesome they could usually be quieted by offering them patronage or 
admitting them to the lower ranks of the bureaucracy. But, with all 
their faults, the parties provided opportunities for acquiring political 
experience and also forced the bureaucrats to explain and defend their 
policies to the public. The campaign to achieve party government— 
that is, to make the Cabinet responsible to the Diet—gained consid¬ 
erable headway on the eve of World War I and was resumed vigor¬ 
ously during the 1920s. 

Experiments with constitutional government were only one aspect 
of Japan’s political transformation. A modern and efficient military 
establishment was a prime objective that was rapidly attained, with a 
navy modeled after Great Britain’s and an army copied from that ot 
Germany, largely because the superiority of the latter had been strik¬ 
ingly demonstrated in the Franco-Prussian War. The principle of uni¬ 
versal military service, introduced in 1873, was not a Japanese 
invention (although conscript peasant armies had been known to both 
China and Japan in ancient times and had played a part in Japan s 
feudal wars of the sixteenth century), but was based upon the examp e 
of modern European states. The administrative system was revise , 
and new judiciary and legal codes were adopted w ic compare 
favorably with those of Western countries and enabled the Japanese to 
claim successfully that they were not behind the West in t e a mi 
tration of justice. In 1894 Great Britain voluntarily surren e ^ e ex , 
territorial rights in Japan, and by 1899 all the other powers a * _ 
the sam? step. The abrogation of external contro ovcr e CUS 
duties required a longer period of negotiation, but tari a ^; to ” 
was achieved in 1911. Henceforth Japan was entire y ree ro 
humiliation of “unequal treaties.” 
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The economic changes of the Meiji era were perhaps even morc 
significant than the political. In Tokugawa feudal days Japan was fa r 
from being a purely agrarian nation, and before the Restoration 0 f 
1867 an urban economy, chiefly mercantile and capitalistic, had com e 
into being. When the new regime undertook to strengthen the state 
and secure the benefits of Westernization, it launched an ambitious 
program for the development of industry and a modern system of 
communications. Because private capital was not available in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to do the job quickly and because of the fear that 
extensive borrowing from foreign investors would endanger Japan’s 
economic independence, the government assumed the initiative in 
constructing railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, docks, ship¬ 
yards, and even manufacturing plants, while it also aided private 
industry by loans and subsidies. There was no tradition of laissez faire 
in Japan to stand in the way of government participation in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, and public officials were anxious to move ahead as rap¬ 
idly as possible. However, many enterprises which had been fostered 
by the state were eventually transferred to private hands, although the 
state retained control of railways and communications for strategic 
and security reasons. Hence, in Japan, economic progress led to the 
growth of a capitalist class, but one which did not correspond exactly 
with similar classes m the Western industrial nations. The members of 
t e new capitalist class, like the prominent political figures, were 
rawn largely from the old aristocracy, while not excluding men of 
bourgeois origin-money-lenders and rice merchants of the Toku- 

fun* AevhT y ° f ° Un<l ’ Pr0f '“ blc field investment for the 
unds they had received upon surrendering their feudal privileges and 
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enabled to participate in various aspects of the economic program * 
The Mitsubishi group of interests, which was the greatest rival of the 
Mitsui and, like them, developed under samurai leadership, effected 
a similar connection with the Satsuma group. In spite of the rapid 
industrialization of Japan, capitalists were relatively few, and they 
were generally affiliated with clan bureaucrats who dominated the 

government. 

Industrial developments in Japan in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries differed in several respects from the typical pattern 
of economic change in the West. In the first place, they were so rapid 
that in one generation the country was producing a surplus of manu¬ 
factured goods, and foreign markets had become essential to the 
national economy. Second, the Industrial Revolution was transported 
to Japan after it had already reached an advanced stage in the Western 
nations, and consequently characteristics of the early and late Indus¬ 
trial Revolutions were intermingled. The employment of women in 
industry at low wages, the lack of organization among the laborers or 
of legal-safeguards to protect them, and the working conditions in 
factories and mines were parallel to the early stages of the Industrial 
Revolution in the West. On the other hand, the projection of the gov¬ 
ernment into the business sphere and the appearance of finance capi¬ 
talism were phenomena that were only beginning to manifest 
themselves in western Europe and the United States. To a consider¬ 
able extent in Japan, finance capitalism preceded industrial capitalism, 
because there had not been time for financial reserves to accumulate 
from the savings effected by a gradual mechanization of industry. The 
wealth of the aristocracy and of merchant and banking houses—essen¬ 
tially unproductive classes—was drawn upon to expedite industrial 
progress, and the fortunate members of these groups were in a posi¬ 
tion to dominate the productive enterprises of mining, manufactur¬ 
ing, and distribution as these grew to maturity. 

Another peculiarity of Japan’s industrial development was the fact 
that, while total production increased rapidly and some large plants 
were built for heavy industries, the majority of the factories remained 
small. Even in the 1930s, when Japan’s industrial laborers numbered 
6 million, almost three-fourths of them worked in small establish¬ 
ments employing fewer than a hundred workers and about one-half 
of them toiled in plants employing not more than five. The small 
factories, however, were usually not independent bu' were controlled 
by the great financial houses, which resembled trusts in their structure 
and obtained monopolies of whole fields of production. Workers in 
the cotton and silk textile mills, for example, might be likened to 
workers under the domestic system in early modern Europe, even 
though they tended machines instead of using hand tools. The supply- 
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ing of raw materials and the distribution and sale of finished prod- 
ucts—especially in the export trades—were handled by a few 
The Japanese workers centralized organizations from which a network of controls extended 

over hundreds of tiny workshops scattered throughout the country. 
Naturally this system placed the worker at a great disadvantage, and 
his bargaining position was further weakened by the prevalence of an 
oversupply of cheap labor. In spite of the growth of huge cities, the 
larger part of the population remained on the land, which was insuf¬ 
ficient in resources to support the peasant families. Hence these fami¬ 
lies were glad to supplement a meager income by letting some of their 
members, especially daughters, work in the shops for such wages as 
they could get. Between the depressed class of small farmers and 
laborers and the wealthy capitalists, the gulf was as great as that which 
had separated the upper and lower strata of the old feudal hierarchy. 

Extensive social and cultural changes also accompanied the trans¬ 
formation of Japan's economic and political institutions. Some of 
Social and cultural changes these changes were .brought about deliberately by government action; 

others were unintended or even unwelcome. To carry out a program 
of Westernization a system of public education was clearly necessary. 
A Ministry of Education was established in 1871, careful studies were 
made of the procedures of Western countries, and schools were built 
rapidly at state expense. Japan was the first Asian nation to introduce 
compulsory education and did it so successfully that illiteracy almost 
disappeared, even among the poorest classes of society. There was 
also notable progress in instructional facilities at the-higher level, pro¬ 
viding boys with opportunities for technical and professional as well 




as academic training, and offering separate and more limited instruc¬ 
tion for girls. The program was extremely ambitious and the curricula 
of the middle and higher schools were exacting. The study of Chinese 
classics and Confucian philosophy was retained, and to these were 
added—besides Japanese language, literature, and history—Western 
scientific and technical subjects as well as foreign languages. Notably 
lacking, however, was the encouragement of original thought The 
system was devised to serve the ends of the government and aimed to 
produce a nation of loyal, efficient, and disciplined conformists To 
that end, all students were required to take so-called “morals classes ” 
which stressed patriotism. Western science and technology were 
appropriated without the liberal and humanistic traditions which had 
engendered them; and investigation of the social sciences was almost 
entirely neglected. Thus, the emphasis was not upon the fullest devel¬ 
opment of the individual but upon enabling him to fit into a firmly 
fixed pattern of society without questioning it. The Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation exercised strict surveillance over teachers and texts, making the 
schools a powerful agency for indoctrination. 

The creation of a wide reading public stimulated literary produc¬ 
tion, some of which was intended for mass circulation. Although Jap¬ 
anese writers were greatly influenced by contemporary Western 
literature, as reflected in their tendency toward realism, they were by 
no means mere imitators and produced literary work of great merit. 
Journalism became a flourishing occupation, and some newspapers of 
high caliber appeared. The Japanese press, however, labored under 
disadvantages, the most serious being the arbitrary and often erratic 
governmental censorship. Editors who dared to criticize officials, or 
who were merely unlucky enough to publish news which officials 
desired to keep from the public, were likely to be fined and impris¬ 
oned or to have their offices closed. It is significant that a considerable 
number of journalists, in spite of the risks involved, persisted in giv¬ 
ing expression to independent and critical opinion. 

In passing successfully through the difficult years of the Restoration 
period, the Japanese gave abundant evidence of vitality, courage, and 
versatility. In many fields they had come abreast of the Western 
nations, while they had also retained their own distinctive cultural 
heritage. At the same time, the accomplishments were not an 
unmixed good, and social problems had arisen which could not be 
easily solved. The most dubious aspect of Japan’s condition, in spite 
of its mounting industrial strength, was in the economic sphere. Sci¬ 
entific knowledge, improved sanitation and medical facilities, and 
especially the impact of the Industrial Revolution induced a terrific 
increase in a population that had remained almost stationary for over 
a eentury. Between 1867 and 1913, the population grew from about 
30 million to more than 50 million, and from this time on the rate of 
growth was still more rapid. There was hardly enough arable land in 
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Japanese Apiculture. Lett: Transplanting rice in a paddy field early in June 
Right: Harvesting rice in a farm village. In the background is Mount Fuji. 


Japan to produce food for such large numbers, even under the most 
efficient methods of cultivation. While a brisk foreign trade could cor¬ 
rect the deficiency, not only was a sufficient volume of trade difficult 
to maintain but the profits from manufacturing and commerce were 
concentrated in the hands of a small group. The standard of living of 
the farmers—the great majority of the population—remained almost 
at a standstill while the total national income was rising. With the 
abolition of feudalism, the peasants had become free landed propri¬ 
etors, but their economic condition was not greatly improved 
thereby. Taxation bore far too heavily upon them; they had to com¬ 
pete in a cash market dominated by large landlords and industrialists; 
and their individual holdings were often insufficient to support a fam¬ 
ily. Many farmers had to supplement their small plots by renting 
additional holdings. Tenant farming in place of independent proprie¬ 
torship became a striking characteristic of Japanese agriculture. The 
urban laborers were even worse off than the poor farmers; and Japan 
lacked a strong middle class to redress the balance of society. The 
revolutions of the Mtnji era, unlike their counterparts in the Western 
world, were not essentially middle-class movements and had not bro¬ 
ken the ascendancy of leaders whose ideals and outlook had been 
shaped in a feudal atmosphere. 

The fundamental attitudes and loyalties of the old Japan passed into 
the new, even though they wore a somewhat different guise and were 
associated with more effective implements. It was not difficult for the 
creed of unswerving loyalty to a feudal superior to be converted into 












an intense patriotism, lor which the emperor served as a symbol of 
national unity and object of common devotion. Ancient legends and 
the Shinto cults were returbished to stimulate patriotic sentiments and 
to inspire confidence in Japan’s unique destiny. As already suggested, 
an efficient and in many ways progressive educational system was 
utilized for this same end. The army, also, became an educational 
agency of a very potent kind. It was made up largely of literate but 
unsophisticated peasants, who found membership in the military 
establishment more rewarding financially and more gratifying to the 
ego than a life of grubbing on a tiny farm. The provincialism, preju¬ 
dices, and legitimate resentments of the peasant rendered him suscep¬ 
tible to indoctrination by fanatics who preached the superiority of 
Japan over other nations, the infallibility of the divine emperor, and 
the subordination of civilians to the military. However, the influences 
promoting an authoritarian or militaristic regime were never unop¬ 
posed. Continuous and broadening contacts with the outside world 
and a gradual reaction to the disturbing consequences of rapid eco¬ 
nomic change introduced a train of liberal thought, which threatened 
to collide with the forces of conservatism. 

Japan’s external relations during the Meiji era were directly related 
to, and appreciably affected by, internal developments. It is not 
strange that Japan, in the process of becoming a modern state, adopted 
a policy of imperialism, in view of its 'agility in assimilating the tech¬ 
niques of Western nations and also in view of the stresses created by 
the industrialization of the country. As time went on, however, dif¬ 
ferences of opinion appeared among Japanese statesmen, business and 
financial leaders, and intellectuals as to the proper course to pursue in 
advancing the interests of the state. Some conservative bureaucrats, 
generally unsympathetic to parliamentary institutions, favored an 
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aggressive foreign policy. Others were primarily interested in build¬ 
ing up Japan’s economic and financial strength, securing foreign mar¬ 
kets by peaceful penetration, and creating a prosperous and stable society 
at home. While not genuinely democratic, they at least accepted the 
implications of constitutional government and were anxious to win 
an honorable position for their country within the family of nations. 
Fortunately for Japan, the moderate expansionists were fairly success¬ 
ful during this period in holding the militant faction in check, although 
not without making some concessions to them. 

Japanese expansion in Eastern Asia would almost inevitably be at 
the expense of the decadent Chinese Empire. In 1876, the Japanese 
Adventures in imperialism government took direct steps to end the isolation of Korea, a “hermit 
nation ’ which had been more tightly sealed against outside influences 
than Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate. Copying a page from the 
Western book, thejapanese negotiated a treaty with the Seoul govern¬ 
ment which accorded them extraterritoriality and other rights, as well 
as opening Korea to commercial intercourse. The treaty also recog¬ 
nized Korea as an independent state, in total disregard of the fact that 
the 1 eking government considered the peninsula a tributary depen¬ 
dency of the Manchu Empire. Actually the Manchu officials had 







lccted to enforce their claims, and their belated attempt to recover 
Teh position by countcrintriguc against the Japanese provoked a clash 
t K , | apan . Korea, at this time, was an ideal breeding ground for war. 
respite of brilliant episodes in its past, the kingdom had degenerated 
11 "one of the most backward regions of Asia. The administration . 
was corrupt and predatory, the peasants ignorant and wretched, and 
"onditions in general thoroughly belied the country’s poetic name— 
Chosen (“Land of the Morning Calm”). Japan’s interest in Korea was 
both economic and strategic, the latter because Russia had acquired 
t he Maritime Province on the Pacific coast directly north of the Korean 
border and had already attempted to intervene in Korea’s troubled 
affairs After a local rebellion had furnished the excuse for both China 
and Japan to rush troops into Korea, the Sino-Japancse War was pre¬ 
cipitated. 

It could be—and has been—argued that, beginning with its swift 
victory over China in 1895, Japan’s policy in Asia was one of territo¬ 
rial aggression. In the treaty of Shimonoseki, Japan required from China 
not only recognition of Korean independence and the payment of an 
indemnity but also the cession of Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and 
the southern projection of Manchuria—the Liaotung Peninsula. Japan 
joined in the scramble for concessions in China, acquiring a sphere of 
interest in Fukien province opposite Formosa. When harassed by the 
advance of Russian imperialism in Korea, Japan attacked Russia in 
1904 and, after defeating its forces on land and sea, annexed the south¬ 
ern half of Sakhalin Island and obtained economic concessions in 
Manchuria. These facts, however, are only part of the story, which in 
its entirety indicates that the Japanese were adept in mastering the 
object lessons of European diplomacy and power politics. Following 
the Sino-Japanese War, under pressure from Russia, France, and Ger¬ 
many, Japan had been forced to relinquish its claim to the Liaotung 
Peninsula, on the ground that occupation of this region by a foreign 
power would threaten the safety of the Peking government. Almost 
immediately afterward, Russia, by a treaty of alliance with China, 
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, irnl of the very region it had denied to Japan and converted 

pra«iclny all Manchuria into a Russian sphere of interest. Sev erj , 
practically a r apan ese government to reach an acco m . 

rrr^Russia i^a P rd to Korea and Manchuria were f rus . 
trated by the recklessness and duplicity of e sar s agents. 
Nevertheless, some influential Japanese considered war with R ussia 
™ dangerous an undertaking, and the government would probably 
° ot have dared to attack Russia except for the fact that the A„gl 0 . 
lapanese Alliance of 190a assured Japan of the friendly backing of the 
world’s greatest naval power. The British welcomed Japan s accession 
to a position of strength as a means of checking Russian expansion in 
the Far East. During the Russo-Japanese War, sentiment in both Great 
Britain and the United States was prevailingly in favor of Japan, largely 
because of the devious and bullying tactics that the Russians had been 
pursuing. President Theodore Roosevelt’s sympathy for Japan helped 
in terminating the hostilities, and the peace treaty was negotiated at 

A temporary balance of 
power in East Asia 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Japan’s victory over Russia seemed for a time to restore a balance of 
power in the Far East. Russia, shaken by the Revolution of 1905, and 
Japan, its financial reserves drained by the war, quickly agreed on 
apportioning their respective spheres in Manchuria—publicly affirm¬ 
ing, of course, that they had no intention of violating China’s terri¬ 
torial integrity. But the balance of power proved to be unstable. The 
outbreak of the European war in 1914, necessitating a “retreat of the 
West” from Asia, provided Japan with a golden opportunity to con¬ 
solidate and extend its position. * 

Free trade, abolitionist 
sentiment grows 

3. AFRICA DURING THE CENTURY OF EUROPEAN 
IMPERIALIST EXPANSION 

By the opening of the nineteenth century, the cause for the abolition 
of the slave trade was winning a growing number of converts among 
governing circles in Denmark, England, France, and the United States. 
This was at a time when the overseas trade had increased more than 
fourfold in the last century and gave little indication of abating. 
Humanitarian abolitionist sentiment was strongest among the Quak¬ 
ers, particularly in Great Britain. And in the economic realm, a grow¬ 
ing chorus of British merchants and industrialists questioned 
mercantilism and championed the doctrines of laissez faire and free 
tra e. There was an increasing belief among plantation owners that 
tree, paid labor was more efficient than slave labor. At the same time, 
SOn ;,° k * e ^dustrial Revolution were convinced that greater profits 
^ C ma c trade in tropical raw materials, especially mineral 

nCC j i t0 supp, y European industries. Moreover, British 
es towar the establishment and maintenance of colonies had 



become increasingly negative since the fiasco of the American Revo¬ 
lution. In the first decade of the nineteenth century these sentiments 
prompted the legal banning of the slave trade. Denmark took the lead 
in 1805, followed by Britain and the United States in 1807. Hence¬ 
forth, British naval squadrons in West African waters would protect 
legitimate traders and attempt to suppress the seaborne trade in slaves. 

In West Africa the slave trade had contributed to the growth of 
autocratic, militaristic institutions in those societies that had profited 
from it. In some forest states, power had shifted from the elders, priests, 
and traditional chiefs to kings and their warrior bands. In the period 
1400-1840 the internal traffic in slaves intensified, and African slavery 
was transformed from a marginal institution into a central feature of 
many societies. As early as 1650, slavery had become a key element in 
the social, political, and economic fabric in scattered states, particu¬ 
larly in West and West Central Africa, along the East African coast, 
and in Ethiopia. Slavery had become a distinct mode of production. 
In the nineteenth century, African slavery was harnessed to capitalism 
as the institution became internalized as a mode of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. American-styled plantations emerged in Dahomey, in the 
Sokoto Caliphate, and in several Swahili city-states along the East 
African coast. It has been argued that the transition from exporting 
slaves overseas to exporting agricultural commodities led to the more 
pervasive use of slaves within Africa itself. Indeed, by 1850, nonfree 
people made up near majorities of the population in numerous large 
market towns. Throughout the nineteenth century, the levels of 
enslavement for internal use remained at record highs, especially in 
the area between the Congo and Limpopo rivers. Thus, the end of the 
Atlantic and Indian Ocean slave traffic did not spell the collapse of the 
internal trade. 

From the point of view of the missionaries and abolitionists, the 
productive capacities of Africans had been severely retarded by the 
slave trade. Therefore, it was now incumbent upon the Europeans to 
encourage farming, mining, and legitimate trading, and to stimulate 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, cocoa, and other cash crops which 
might contribute to an improvement in African living standards while 
also serving as a resource for European industries. Freed slaves from 
the ships of illegal slavers would be Westernized, Christianized, and 
returned to the “Dark Continent.” Africa was still considered the “white 
man’s graveyard,” and humanitarians confidently assumed that repa¬ 
triated blacks were better equipped to spread the fruits of Western 
civilization to their benighted brothers in the bush. All these assump¬ 
tions, while perhaps well meaning, were deeply rooted in a cultural 
chauvinism dating back to the heyday of the slave trade. Yet in response 
to such sentiments, colonies for freed blacks were established by the 
British in Sierra Leone in 1808, by the Americans in Liberia in 1821, 
and by the French at Libreville in Gabon in 1849. 
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Ironically, the outlawing of the Atlantic slave trade commuted to 
an inflation in the price of slaves and a consequent growth m * ol 
O the ffic. Furthermore, Eli Whitney’s cotton gm, mvented in I?9j 
created new demands for slaves on the plantations of the southern 
United States. The volume of trade was greater between i8, 0 a „ d 
,870 than in the entire seventeenth century. But major sources shif tcd 
from the Gold Coast through the Congo nver to the coasts and i ntc . 
rior of Angola and Mozambique. Brazil and Spanish Cuba became 
prime destinations, even though most slaves were carried in European 
and American-owned ships. Yet, in the final analysis, the United States 
v lnec flion nrrrcnt of the entire traffic since its inccminn 


The growth in illicit trade led to more stringent attempts at suppres¬ 
sion after 1820. United States participation in the antislave-tradc naval 
squadrons propelled American legitimate merchants to Africa s shores 
in large numbers. Between 1850 and 1862, United States merchants, 
mainly from Salem, Massachusetts, dominated West African transat¬ 
lantic commerce. From the late 1840s the Atlantic slave trade declined 


steadily. President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 and 
recent antislaving laws in Cuba nearly brought it to an end. However, 


slaves continued to be shipped into Brazil until slavery as an institu¬ 
tion was abolished in 1888. Clearly, the African slave trade was the 
largest involuntary migration in human history and between 650 a.d. 
and 1900 it may have resulted in the removal from Africa of more 
than 30 million people. 

The slave trade and the concomitant traffic in European arms con¬ 
tributed to the emergence of a new class of African and mixed-race 
merchants in West African seaports.. In their societies, power rested 
on personality and ability, not birth. A few of these merchants became 
extremely wealthy capitalists, but most of them were small-scale and 
undercapitalized and were edged out in the colonial era by European 
competition. 

The Atlantic trade after 1800 triggered unprecedented political and 
economic expansion in the palm-oil-rich Niger Delta. Local chiefs 
and affluent nonroyal cntcrprencurs organized a remarkably demo¬ 
cratic House-Canoe institution of governance, which acted as a coop¬ 
erative trading unit and as an institution of local government. The old 
hierarchical forest empires of Benin and Oyo, unable to adjust to the 
challenges of legitimate trade and to the rise of this dynamic merchant 
class, were gradually eclipsed. Asantc and Dahomey, on the other 

and, survived by culturally assimilating their slaves and organizing 
t em to perform large-scale labor in Asante gold mines or on expan¬ 
sive plantations in Dahomey. 

Former European slaving nations also had to make painful eco¬ 
nomic readjustments to the termination of the slave trade. After 1843 
it was clear to the British that chartered companies lacked the financial 
urces to maintain the old coastal fortresses and warehouses. 


Middlemen in the A frican 
Slave Trade. The nine¬ 
teenth-century residence 
of a mulatto merchant 
who was active in the 
slave tra'dc. Elmina, 
Gold Coast. 



Reluctantly, the Crown assumed these responsibilities. The Dutch and 
the Danes failed to make the adjustment to the changing nature of 
trade and transferred their coastal installations to the British in 1S50 
and 1872 respectively. British treaties with African potentates, aimed 
initially at restricting the slave trade, gave way in the 1830s to treaties 
calling for the protection of European commercial interests through 
the establishment of consulates. British consuls would be responsible 
for ensuring the free flow of goods from the interior to European 
warehouses in coastal ports. Because the British treasury, bending to 
popular opinion at home, refused to undertake the costs of maintain¬ 
ing such enclaves, the consuls had to finance them by levying duties. 
Beginning in the 1860s, ambitious consuls, on their own initiative, 
did not hesitate to dispatch military expeditions to inland kingdoms 
to punish chiefs if they hindered the free flow of trade. 

Such interference in the affairs of African governments created a 
vicious cycle of political disintegration. Recalcitrant chiefs, humiliated 
and intimidated by the superior firepower of European weapons, lost 
their ability to hold distant provinces together. In Oyo in the 1860s 
and in Asantc after 1874, this condition released centrifugal tendencies 
and contributed to a breakdown of law, order, and security. Oyo s 
economy, crippled from the decline of the Atlantic slave trade, was 
further weakened by the rise of a coastal trade in palm oil. As inland 
states. Benin and Oyo found it impossible to compete effectively with 
African trading houses located among the oil-rich estuaries of the Niger 
Delta. From 1821 to 1893 the Oyo empire in particular was torn first 
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A British Colonial Officer 
on Tour in His Adminis¬ 
trative District, a wood 
carving from Nigeria. 
During the colonial era 
African artists portrayed 
their European over- 
lords in traditional Afri¬ 
can styles of sculpture, 
often highlighting their 
seemingly eccentric 
characteristics. The Eu¬ 
ropeans thought they 
were being caricatured 
while the Africans were 
depicting the world as 
they saw it. 


British interference in 
Nigerian trade and politics 


Local initiatives and anti - 
imperialist sentiment in 
Europe 


by a breakdown in the constitution, then by a destructive Fulani inva¬ 
sion that left its magnificent capital in ruins, and finally by civil war. 
By 1865 refugees from the countryside had begun to stream into 
stockaded villages like Ibadan, which swelled into sprawling cities. 
The Yoruba became an urbanized people almost overnight, and lead¬ 
ership passed into the hands of professional military men who could 
offer protection. 


Once the British had thrown their weight onto the balance of Afri¬ 
can rivalries, it became a matter of prestige and commitment for them 
to remain in Africa. In the Niger Delta in 1854 they exiled the pow- 
erful African trader king, Dappa Pepple, for cornering the lucrative 

P uv°! t , rade t0 the detriment of B «tish nationals. In 1861 they 
esta is e a consulate at Lagos, thus opening a hundred-year chapter 
ofdirect interference in Nigerian trade and politics. In 1874 they bom- 
barded the capital of Asante in order to punish the king for closing 

bvlT? t0 And aftCr 1874 thc7 s ^lched 3 experiment 

bv declarit ° ° ln nat * on building along Western democratic lines 

dousta h' Km,0ry ’ “ Gold CoK ‘ Colony.” Likewise, ambi- 

“.hete™fa7 m °r ,n , S T 8al hld ' si "“ b “ome mvolved 

the internal affairs of inland Muslim states 

l-om?fove n rmn jiff f St “ rCS wcre initiated not by 

tuls, and sometimes trar rBefcr"87t th E f ' dd_80V ' rn0rS ' T 

manifested an impulse rn ’• • , European P ow ers rarely 

them formulated a coherentT/cn 3 empirC ? Africa> N ° r had 3ny ° f 

tide of public opinion, especially iTc™ r 0 ™' AfHcan P ° Hcy - The 

P yin Great Britain, ran against imperi- 






alist ventures, largely because they were so costly. Other than officials 
and entrepreneurs, those who came to Africa were usually scientists, 
privately financed and interested in resolving botanical, ethnographic 
or geographical questions; or they were missionaries and physicians 
like David Livingstone, who sought to root out domestic slavery and 
the internal slave trade, introduce modern medical practice, and fur¬ 
ther Christian proselytization. 

By 1875 the major geographical mysteries had been solved: the course 
of the Niger River (1830), the source of the Nile (1862), Mounts Kil¬ 
imanjaro and Kenya (1848 and 1849, respectively) and the vast river 
system of the upper Congo Basin (1860s). European explorers had 
also made direct contact with the major inland empires: Asante (1817), 
Sokoto Caliphate (1824), Bunyoro (1872). By the 1850s quinine proved 
to be an effective drug for mitigating the effects of the hitherto deadly 
malaria. European probes into the interior now became more frequent 
and less costly in human lives. Fear of malaria had previously discour¬ 
aged the white man from penetrating the tropical rain forest. 

Like West Africa, East Africa during the first three quarters of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a dramatic revival of trade, particularly 
in slaves, cloves, and ivory. By 1800 Africans in what are today Kenya 
and Tanzania had begun to organize long-distance caravans and trad¬ 
ing networks. Previously, items passed haphazardly from community 
to community before reaching their destination. Criteria for leader¬ 
ship among these small-scale societies now changed from skills in 
hunting and expertise in rain making to ability in organizing trade, 
negotiating business deals, and accumulating European manufactured 
weapons. 

The Omani Arabs, preoccupied with internal strife in southern Ara¬ 
bia for a century, were reunited by 1805 and determined to reassert 
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Panorama of the Island Town of Zanzibar. Zanzibar, one of the oldest Swahili 
city-states, may have been flourishing as early as the first century A.D. J n ^ 
fifteenth century it was minting its own coinage and trading actively with 


Sayyid Said and the 
reassertion of Omani 
hegemony 


Ngoni invasions bring 
social upheaval 


their authority over the hast African coastal towns. Under the cun- 
ning leadership of Sultan Sayyid Said, Omani hegemony was restorec 
and the capital was transferred from Muscat in Oman to the fertile 
and picturesque island of Zanzibar, some twenty miles off the Easi 
African coast. On Zanzibar, Sultan Said stimulated the growth of a 
vast plantation economy, built upon the cultivation of cloves and 
coconuts and worked by African slaves imported from the mainland. 
Indians were attracted to the island to serve as financial advisers and 
moneylenders to Arab and Swahili caravan operators. 

Slaves were readily available in the 1840s because of a severe social 
and demographic upheaval in what are known today as Tanzania 
Malawi, and northern Mozambique. Thousands of warrior bands of 
Ngoni streamed into the region from South Africa. They descended 
upon the local populations, which had no tradition of fighting and 
were therefore defenseless. Entire communities were often sold into 
bondage to Arab, Swahili, and other African slavers. 
























cities of the Persian Gulf and beyond. I3y the nineteenth century there was a 
significant Western presence. Note that the Sultan’s palace, arsenal, and bat¬ 
tery arc flanked by European and American consulates. 


East Africa by mid-century had become the world’s most important 
source of ivory and the major area for illicit slaving. Dispossessed 
captives were forced to carry huge quantities of elephant and rhinoc¬ 
eros tusks to the coast. The ivory was shipped to Britain and India 
while the slaves were sold either to Arab plantation owners on Zan¬ 
zibar, to French planters on the nearby sugar-producing islands of 
Mauritius and Reunion, or to sheikhs in Arabia. 

By the 1870s numerous East African individuals and communities 
had established their own trading networks and armed themselves to 
protect their economic spheres. The He-he, taking advantage of an 
unprecedented growth in the European arms traffic after the Franco- 
Prussian War, became highly organized warriors. Entrepreneurs like 
Tippu Tip and Mirambo forged their own extensive trading opera¬ 
tions and successfully competed with the Arabs for inland resources. 
However, the Arabs enjoyed the financial backing of Zanzibar as well 
as commercial connections with Indian and Arabian overseas markets. 


The East African ivory 
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In 1843 Arab traders were received at the court of the king of Buganda 
on the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. Within another decade they 
extended their operations west of Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. They 
were not interested in the propagation of Islam nor in territorial con¬ 
quest; their sole concern was for trade. And for that reason they often 
found a warm reception among East African chiefs, who sought arms 
and imported luxury items in order to boost their own prestige. 

While the East African interior sank into a condition of almost com¬ 
plete social-disintegration, Sayyid Said continued to build a vast com¬ 
mercial empire in the western Indian Ocean. Nearly every important 
coastal town from Mombasa in Kenya to the Mozambique border fell 
under Said’s commercial sway. Not since the fifteenth century had the 
Swahili city-states enjoyed such prosperity. But it was a false wealth, 
based on exploitation of the interior. Fortunes were made in Zanzibar 
on slaves, cloves, and ivory; and the economic stability and security 
provided by Sultan Said attracted seafarers from Britain, Germany, 
France, and the United States. While these nations established consu¬ 
lates at Zanzibar, only the British one survived beyond 1850. Indeed, 
after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the western Indian Ocean, 
particularly Zanzibar, became strategically more important to British 
interests in India than it had ever been before. 

Since 1822, the British had forced on Sultan Said a series of ordi¬ 
nances restricting his slave-trading activities. In return, the British navy 
would protect the Sultan’s legitimate trade and government from for- 
cign interference. Sayyid Said struck an excellent bargain and kept it 
until his death in 1856, after more than half a century in power. After 
his demise, the British quickly split his domain into two parts, Muscat 
and Zanzibar, with separate sultans over each. Henceforth, ambitious 
British consuls in Zanzibar used the pretense of slave-trade suppres¬ 
sion as a cloak for the expansion of their own control over the Sultan- 
ate. 


Buganda 1 s ascendancy 


In the 1870s Zanzibar became a springboard for European mission- 
r-r” the mainland. British, German, and French mission¬ 
ed bvth" f ° ll0Wed the traiIs blazed onl V decades 

sTid and tnr^T”, nV ?t ThCy f ° Und the interior of Tanzania in 
touHv^estroved 3 Y ^ a °i S l ° ° f 'Nation had been almost 

Wghly centralized f t" 8 shores >Lake Victoria, the 

most powerful statSddkaSs k^ ^ 

respected and u v 1Ca ' tS ^ ln S> or kabaka, was both 

had recently passed from Buganda itself 

ment and was in the process of undert ? Urea “ CratlC sta § e of develop- 
territorial expansion. dertaking an imperialistic policy of 

EuISSe'auhTcaDef" ^ AfHca ° pened with a change of 
to the British ^row^^Th^Neth 6 ^ Ctber p nds ^ ast India Company 
• lhe Net herlands East India Company had 



established a refreshment station at Table Bay in 1652 for their ships 
sailing between the Netherlands and Java. By 1750 it had swelled into 
a large company colony, consisting not only of Dutch settlers and 
company employees but also of French Huguenots and Germans. Some 
merged into the indigenous African population to form a distinct racial 
group called the “Cape Colored.” However, the majority of these 
predominantly Calvinistic settlers remained racially aloof and clung 
dogmatically to a fundamentalist interpretation of the Bible. Their 
religion became a justification for racial separation. Far removed from 
the European Enlightenment and liberal currents, they remained 
intensely provincial in outlook. The majority were illiterate farmers 
and cattlemen whose only socially cohesive force was the Dutch 
Reformed Church and its preachers, or predikants. As strong individ¬ 
ualists, these frontiersmen resented the authority of company rule, 
emanating from distant Cape Town. 

In 1795 the British temporarily occupied the Cape to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of Napoleon’s navy. The Netherlands had already 
been overrun by the French and were in no position to assume respon¬ 
sibilities for the nearly bankrupt Netherlands East India Company. 
British occupation became permanent after 1806. Following the 
Napoleonic wars, Britain enjoyed mastery of the world’s major sea 
lanes. The Cape Colony was thus taken primarily for its strategic 
importance in relation to India. Table Bay, at the foot of the African 
continent, offered one of the finest harbors en route to the Orient. 

Britain’s attempt to anglicize the Cape Colony met with fierce resis¬ 
tance from the predominantly Dutch settlers. The settlers hated the 
liberal, cosmopolitan, nonracial attitudes of these newcomers, many 
of whom were Anglican missionaries. They also resented the substi¬ 
tution of English for Afrikaans as the offical language and the intro¬ 
duction of British-staffed circuit courts, with judges who allowed slaves 
to testify against their masters. In 1834 the institution of slavery was 
abolished and Africans were henceforth equal to Europeans before the 
law. 

The following year, several thousand Dutch settlers, called Boers, 
reacted to these ordinances by migrating en masse across the Orange 
River onto the high grassy plains known as the veld. This “Great 
Trek” culminated in the establishment of a series of autonomous racist 
republics. However, the so-called Promised Land had been inhabited 
by politically segmented but culturally related Bantu societies for nearly 
six hundred years. Their small, defenseless communities, were no match 
for well-armed, determined foreigners. The Boers, however, were 
not the only group in search of new pastures. Both the savanna people 
and the Boers had to contend with an expanding Zulu empire moving 
u p from the southern coast. Tragically, the savanna dwellers became 
caught in this destructive Boer-Zulu vise. 

British policy toward the Boers and Bantu had always been one of 
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The Zulu City of Uni- 
gungundhlovu. All 
Zulu royal cities fol¬ 
lowed a consistent el¬ 
liptical design. These 
were essentially pred¬ 
atory cities, which 
thrived not on market 
or craft activity, but 
on pillage of the sur¬ 
rounding country¬ 
side. At its zenith, 
Umgungundhlovu 
contained over 1,700 
dwellings, capable 
of accommodating 
twenty soldiers in 
each. This city was 
burned to the ground 
by Boer commandos 
in 1838. 


British vacillation 


The African diaspora 


vacillation/ In 1848 the British crushed the new Boer republics, umy 
to restore their independence less than a decade later. Their policy 
regarding the Bantu swung from noninterference and racial separation 
to paternalistic cooperation and integration. The only constant ele¬ 
ments in their policy were the prevention of Boer access to the sea and 
the minimization of Bantu-Boer conflicts. 

Clashes between Zulu and Boer east of the Orange River brought 
havoc to the local Sotho, Nguni, and Ndebeie populations ana forced 
them to disperse in all directions. Some refugees coalesced and orga¬ 
nized centralized kingdoms in parts of what arc today Lesotho, Swa¬ 
ziland, Botswana, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. Others, like the Nguni. 
became warriors in self-defense against Zulu imperialism and moved 
northward across the Zambezi River into Tanzania. There these rov¬ 
ing bands or Ngoni (as they were called in East Africa) caused the 
'.unc kind or social disruption that had been inflicted upon them by 
the Zulu and Boers only decades earlier in their former South African 
Homelands, in 1879, in a gesture of conciliation to the Boers, the Brit- 
;>n a ; rc:Uecl the m S nl V disciplined though'ill-equipped Zulu and shat¬ 
tered their proud empire into thirteen weak chieftaincies. The Zulu 

V ^ *° v “ iSt - —niu nationalism and culture continued to 

nourish. 

^ “ e iuln< * rc ^ ui. -ifiican ;oly Ethicoia and Liberia sue- 
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,855 a y° ung warrior from thc Shoa kin S dom had gained control over 
the nearly independent kingdoms of Gondar, Gojjam, and Tigre, and 
in so doing had reunited them into an Ethiopian empire. Taking thc 
title of Emperor Theodore II, he laid the foundations of a modern state 
through administrative reforms and through thc creation of a modern 
national army. For tlic first time, an effort was made to bring the 
clergy’s extensive feudal estates under government control and to 
weaken the provincial nobility by establishing districts under Theo¬ 
dore’s own appointed governors. 

Theodore’s work was extended under Emperor Mcnclik II (1889- 
1913), who with Italian firearms launched an era of imperial expan¬ 
sion. By the turn of the century, he had through war and diplomacy 
conquered the Galla in thc north, the Gurage and Kaffa in thc south, 
the Muslim state of Harar and Somali-occupied Ogaden in thc east, 
and Wallagc in the west. At the Battle of Adowa in 1896 Menclik’s 
100,000-strong army defeated the invading Italians and saved Ethiopia 
from European conquest. From his new capital of Addis Ababa in the 
Abyssinian highlands, he employed European technocrats to con¬ 
struct highways and bridges, hospitals and schools, a postal and tele¬ 
graphic network, a modern banking system, and a more efficient civil 
service. 

Socially, however, Ethiopia remained an essentially feudal state, with 
most fertile lands held by the royal families and the hierarchy within 
thc Coptic Christian Church. The peasants had little incentive to 
develop, and consequently food production remained stagnant under 
archaic methods of farming. Political institutions also failed to become 
more democratic, and power remained firmly in the hands of con¬ 
servative aristocratic elites until the Marxist military coup in 1974. But 
even then, power simply shifted from a civilian dictatorship to a mil¬ 
itary dictatorship that confiscated all Church lands and collectivized 
agriculture. 

Liberia, independent since 1847, also attempted to modernize, using 
the United States as a model. But faced with chronic economic stag¬ 
nation, soaring debts, and gradual frontier encroachments by thc Brit¬ 
ish and French, the Liberians turned for survival to thc United States 
in 1912. Though the nation became an economic dependency of 
American corporate and financial institutions, it was able to maintain 
its political sovereignty. This was largely due to solidarity among the 
Amcrico-Libcrian ruling elites, whose ancestors had returned to Africa 
from America. Unfortunately, power was not shared equally with the 
indigenous Africans who were in the overwhelming majority. From 
the start, Liberia was a pigmentocracy under which skin color was an 
index of social and political status. This did not begin to change fun¬ 
damentally until the military coup of 1980 that toppled the Americo- 
Liberian power structure. / 

T he colonial era, which lasted roughly from 1875 to I 975 » resulted 
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m the full integration of Africa into the world economic system. Many 
African food farmers and hunters were transformed mto producers of 
cash crops and miners of precious ores, both destined for export , 0 
processing plants in western Europe and North America. This process 
entWlcd a dramatic increase in seasonal migration, which removed men 
from their farms and families and weakened social structures From 
the less fertile West African savanna, blacks migrated to cash-crop 
farms and plantations in the coastal belt, while in south-central Africa 
they sought wage employment in the mines of South Africa’s Wit- 
watersrand and Northern Rhodesia’s copperbelt. Rural self-suffi¬ 
ciency was seriously undermined in the process. 

All forms of traditional slavery were abolished. Slavery was replaced 
in French and Portuguese Africa by forced labor, which was often 
more brutal and inhumane. Moreover, slavery s abolition could not 
erase deep-rooted African prejudices against the descendants of slaves. 

Free Africans lost control over the use and distribution of the land 


everywhere. In Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, and South Africa, they 
were herded into less fertile Native Reserves, where the soil was rap¬ 
idly depleted through overuse and erosion. These overcrowded Native 
Reserves became reservoirs of cheap labor for European-owned farms 
and mines. The transfer of control over land and labor from the tra¬ 
ditional elders, chiefs, and homestead heads to the colonial authorities 
altered fundamental social and political relationships. Moreover, the 
transition from polygyny to monogamy contributed to a narrowing 
of kinship relationships from the extended to nuclear family. This 
profoundly affected socialization practices and traditional support net¬ 
works. 

To raise revenue, colonial governments gave concessions of mineral 
and agriculturally rich land to private companies. Most of these con¬ 
cerns were dominated by British, South African, and, later, American 
capital. Such concessions were most common in the French and Bel¬ 
gian Congo, Gabon, the German Cameroons and Togoland, Portu¬ 
guese Angola, Southern Rhodesia, and Swaziland. Though the colonial 
powers espoused concepts of freehold land and representative govern¬ 
ment at home, in Africa they nationalized vast tracts of land and denied 
the franchise to all but a handful of Westernized elites. Prices were 
controlled, and overseas trade was monopolized through government 
marketing boards. 

In West African towns, some women benefited from new oppor¬ 
tunities in cash cropping and local trading. A few became wealthy and 
influential. But elsewhere, the burden of raising a family and working 
the soil fell more fully on their shoulders. Women’s social and eco¬ 
nomic positions became less secure as ties to their migrant husbands 
became more tenuous. This problem was most acute in east-central 
and southern Africa. Moreover, colonial education and agricultural 
extension services were biased toward males. 




Western medicine end substantial improvements in health care dra 
matically lowered infant mortality rates. Bu, a higher incidence of 
respiratory, digestive, and venereal diseases kept life expectancy“tes 
relatively low. Nevertheless, the colonial era witnessed an nnprecl 
dented population explosion. But with colonial emphasis on cash-cron 
production for export staple iood production failed to keep pace with 
population growth. By the mid-, 9 aos, many governments were 
importing food from other parts of their empire, from Dutch Indo¬ 
nesia, or from North America. 

The colonial era was accompanied by a vast expansion of transpor¬ 
tation and communications networks and a return to more peaceful 
and secure conditions. This situation contributed to the explosive 
growth of Christianity and Islam. ‘ v 

Christian missionary stations provided health care and Western 
education, and were especially attractive to former slaves and outcasts 
seeking upward economic and social mobility. In return, missionaries 
demanded a radical reorientation in world view and life style. Ances¬ 
tor veneration declined, along with the rich sculptural arts that sus¬ 
tained it. Polygyny was discouraged, and greater emphasis was placed 
on the individual as opposed to the group. Africans were baptized 
with Christian names that bore no relation to their former lives, and 
converts were expected to dress in Western attire and to master the 
language of their colonial overlords. As early as the late nineteenth 
century, growing numbers of African Christians broke from the cul¬ 
turally chauvinistic domination of the European-based churches and 
formed their own independent organizations. The new entities con¬ 
stituted a synthesis of Christian doctrine and varying degrees of indig¬ 
enous cosmology and ritual. 

Islam, for centuries confined largely to the market towns of the 
West African Sudan and the East African coast, now penetrated the 
rural areas. Islam seemed more tolerant than Christianity of indige¬ 
nous social and cultural institutions. Like traditional African faiths, 
Islam was concerned with communal practices and spiritual divining. 
It tolerated spirit cults and ancestor veneration as vital to the mainte¬ 
nance of kinship structure and extended-family welfare. However, 
Muslims discouraged the representational arts and gave more atten¬ 
tion to textiles, jewelry, leather-working, and music. Islam provided 
women even less scope for ritual participation and religious leadership 
than either Christianity or the traditional religions. Like Christianity, 
Islam favored patrilineal succession and inheritance. Both faiths imbued 
Africans with radical new conceptions of time and its measurement. 
Astronomically based calculations of time were more precise than those 
geared to seasons and provided for a more efficient ordering of human 
activity. 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Nevertheless, except you share 

With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 

Whose world is but the trembling of a flare. 

And heaven but as the highway for a shell, 

You shall not hear their mirth: 

You shall not think them well content 
By any jest of mine. These men are worth 
Your tears. You are not worth their merriment. 

—Wilfred Owen, “Apologia Pro Pocmatc Mco" 


T he war that broke out in 1914 was not really the “first world 
war.” The wars against Napoleon at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century had extended beyond the European conti¬ 
nent. Yet the war that took place between 1914 and 1918 had an impact 
that far exceeded any ever fought before. It quickly became a “peo¬ 
ple’s war,” to which civilians as well as soldiers and sailors were directly 
and totally committed. It bore fruit in revolution, and sowed the seeds 
of new and even more deadly conflicts in the future. It set the pattern 
for an age of violence that has continued through most of the twen¬ 
tieth century. 


1. PRELUDE TO WAR 

The assassination of the Austrian archduke was the immediate cause of 
the First World War. Francis Ferdinand was soon to become emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. The reigning monarch, Francis Joseph, had reached 
his eighty-fourth year, and his death was expected momentarily. The 
niurder of the heir to the throne was therefore considered in a very real 
sense as an attack upon the state. The actual murderer of Francis 


The world at war 


The assassination of 
Francis Ferdinand 





The Assassination at Sarajevo . Left: The Archduke Francis Ferdinand greets 
Bosnian notables a few hours before his death. Right: The police seize Princip 
after he had killed the heir to the Habsburg monarchy. 


Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia 


Ferdinand was a Bosnian student. Gavrilo Princip, the tool of Serbian 
nationalists. The murder, though committed in Sarajevo, the capital of 
Bosnia, was the result of a plot hatched in Belgrade, the Serbian capital. 
The conspirators were members of a secret society officially known as 
Union or Death, but commonly called the Black Hand. Their opposi¬ 
tion to Francis Ferdinand stemmed from his support for a plan which 
would have resulted in the reorganization of the Habsburg Empire. 
This plan, designated as trialism, entailed changing the Dual Monarchy 
into a triple monarchy. In addition to German Austria and Magyar 
Hungary, already virtually autonomous, there was to be a third semi- 
independent region to accommodate the Slavs. Serbian national extre¬ 
mists opposed this scheme, fearing that if it were put into effect, their 
Slovene and Croatian kinsmen would be content to remain under 
Habsburg rule. They therefore determined to assassinate Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand before he could become emperor and press ahead with his reform. 

The Austrians were immediately convinced that the Serbian gov¬ 
ernment was behind this violent act. Austria waited for more than 
t tree weeks before acting on its suspicions and seizing the opportunity 
to extract a high price from Serbia for its transgressions. The delay 
s due in part to Austria s inability to decide how to proceed and in 
part to its unwillingness to mobilize its forces until after the harvest. 

" J 7 23 the Austnan government dispatched a severe ultimatum 
to the Serbians consisting of eleven demands: among them Serbia was 
suppress anti-Austrian newspapers; to crush secret patriotic socie- 



ties; to eliminate from the government and from the army all persons 
guilty of anti-Austrian propaganda; and to accept the collaboration of 
Austrian officials in stamping out the subversive movement against 
the Habsburg Empire. Two days later the Serbian government trans¬ 
mitted its reply. Of the total of eleven demands, only one was 
emphatically refused, and five were accepted without reservations. The 
Austrians, however, pronounced the Serbian reply unsatisfactory, 
severed diplomatic relations, and mobilized parts of their army. The 
Serbs themselves had been under no illusions about pleasing Austria, 
since, three hours before transmitting their reply, they had issued an 
order to mobilize their troops. 

The Austrian intransigence vis-a-vis the Serbian response was actu¬ 
ally the culmination of a belligerence which had been growing among 
European nations prior to the events which followed the assassination. 
As early as July 18 Sergei Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, 
warned Austria that Russia would not tolerate any effort to humiliate 
Serbia. On July 24 Sazonov informed the German ambassador: “I do 
not hate Austria; I despise her. Austria is seeking a pretext to gobble 
up Serbia; but in that case Russia will make war on Austria.” In the 
adoption of this attitude, Russia had the support of France. On the 
twentieth of July, Raymond Poincare, president of France, paid a visit 
to St. Petersburg to strengthen the Russian resolve to “be firm” and 
to avoid any compromise which might result in a loss of prestige for 
the Triple Entente. He warned the Austrian ambassador that “Serbia 
has very warm friends in the Russian people. And Russia has an ally, 
France.” 

The attitude of Germany in these critical days was ambiguous. Al¬ 
though the kaiser was shocked and infuriated by the assassination, his 
government did not make any threats until after the actions of Russia 
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Nicholas II and Raymond Poincare, the 
President of the French Republic, in St. 
Petersburg on July 23 , 1914 
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to Russia and France 


gave cause for alarm. Yet both William II and the chancellor, Theo¬ 
bald von Bethmann-Hollweg, adopted the premise that stern punish¬ 
ment must be meted out to Serbia without delay. They hoped in this 
way to confront the other powers with an accomplished fact. The 
kaiser declared on June 30: “Now or never! Matters must be cleared 
up with the Serbs, and that soon." On July 6 Bethmann-Hollweg g ave 
a commitment to the Austrian foreign minister which was interpreted 
by the latter as a blank check. The Austrian government was informed 
that the emperor would “stand true by Austria’s side in accordance 
with his treaty obligations and old friendship.” The Germans appar¬ 
ently hoped that by taking quick punitive action against Serbia, the 
Austrians would be able to counter a very real Serbian threat before 
Russia and its allies could recover from the shock of the assassination 
and mobilize either diplomatically or militarily. 

Austria declared war against Serbia on July 28, 1914. For a fleeting, 
anxious moment there was a possibility that the conflict might be con¬ 
tained. But it was quickly transformed into a war of larger scope by 
the action of Russia. On July 24 the Russian government decided to 
respond to any Austrian military initiative against Serbia with a partial 
mobilization. However, by July 30 Sazonov and a prowar military 
clique persuaded Tsar Nicholas II to issue an order mobilizing all 
troops, not only against Austria but against Germany as well, on the 
grounds that such a vast country as Russia would require considerable 
time to get its military machine into operation. 

There was now no drawing back from the abyss. The Germans 
were alarmed by Russian preparations for war. The latest action by 
the tsar’s government made the situation far more critical, since in 
German military circles, and also in French and Russian, general 
mobilization meant war. Upon learning that the tsar’s decree had gone 
into effect, William II’s government sent an ultimatum to St. Peters- 
urg demanding that mobilization cease within twelve hours. On the 
afternoon of August i, the German ambassador requested an inter- 
favLw Russian foreign minister. He appealed to Sazonov for a 
oraHe answer t0 the German ultimatum. Sazonov replied that 
mobilization could not be halted, but that Russia was willing to con- 

Sr" V*- 3mbaSSad0r rCpeated his a seLd and 

co 7 qu ' nces ° f a .” cgadve 

S S*!: han ,7 ? e forcign minis " r 1 <*« 

ministers had also A ' arS ' r j ’ & r0 ° m - In the meantime, the kaiser's 
its leaders make kn '^7 6 30 uR * matu ,m to France demanding that 
,h '‘ r ' w " ,ti0ns - Premi “ Re " 4 Viviani replied 
and immediate^rd“ 7 act ““ accordance with her interests,” 
Angns. 3 Germany ° f army ' °” 

secretary S S™Edward b r S ^ d °° med the efForts of Britain’s foreign 
Y, Edward Grey, to convene a conference to settle the Aus- 



August 1 , 1914 . A German officer 
reads the declaration of war in the 
streets of Berlin. 


%. 



tro-Serbian dispute. Perhaps if Britain had declared its readiness to go 

to war on the side of France and Russia earlier, that declaration would 

have compelled Germany and Austria to draw back. Yet Grey was The British position 

not certain enough of his country’s willingness to fight to make such 

a commitment. Although military conversations between the British 

and French had bound the former to an expeditionary force on French 

soil in case of war, the British public did not know this. Opinion was 

divided: Conservatives generally favored war; the Liberals, still in 

power, disagreed among themselves; Labour was opposed. 

Fortunately for Grey and the prime minister, Herbert Asquith, both 
of whom wanted a British declaration of war, Germany s invasion of 
neutral Belgium brought together parliamentary and public support Britain enters the war 
for intervention. In 1839, along with the other great powers, Britain 
had signed a treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. Moreover, 
it had been British policy for a century or more to try to prevent 
domination of the Low Countries, lying directly across the Channel, 
by any powerful continental nation. The Germans planned to attack 
France through Belgium. Accordingly, they demanded of the Belgian 
government permission to send troops across its territory, promising 
to respect the independence of the nation and to pay for any damage 
to property. When Belgium refused, the kaiser’s legions began pour¬ 
ing across the frontier. The British foreign secretary immediately went 
before Parliament and urged that his country rally to the defense of 
international law and to the protection of small nations. The next ay, 

August 4, the cabinet sent an ultimatum to Berlin demanding that 
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Germany respect Belgian neutrality, and that the Germans give a 
isfactory reply by midnight. The kaiser’s ministers offered no ixts * U 
save military necessity, arguing that it was a matter of life and death 
for Germany that its soldiers reach France by the quickest route 
the clock struck twelve, Great Britain and Germany were at w ar ^ 

Other nations were quickly drawn into the struggle. On Au gUst 
the Montenegrins joined with their kinsmen, the Serbs, in fig^ 7 
Austria. Two weeks later the Japanese declared war upon German^ 
partly because of their alliance with Great Britain, but mainly f 0r 
purpose of conquering German possessions in the Far East. On Augu 
i Turkey negotiated an alliance with Germany, and in October began 
the bombardment of Russian ports on the Black Sea. Italy, thoueh 
still technically a member of the Triple Alliance, proclaimed neutral 
ity. The'Italians insisted that the Germans were not fighting a defen 
sive war, and that consequently they were not bound to go to their 
aid. Italy remained neutral until May 1915, when it entered the war 
on the side of the Triple Entente. 

The diplomatic maneuvers during the five-weeks that followed the 
assassination at Sarajevo have probably best been characterized as “a 
tragedy of miscalculation.” Because the war brought such disaster in 
its train, debate about immediate responsibility for its outbreak has 

been continual and often acrimonious. The eventual victors_Britain 

France, the United States, and their allies—insisted at the war’s end 
that Germany assume that responsibility, and wrote German war 
guilt into the postwar settlement. Historians during the 1920s and 
1930s challenged that harsh assessment, arguing instead that all the 
major European nations—and the alliance systems they had con¬ 
structed—had driven the world into conflict in those fatal weeks dur- 
mg th e summer of 1914. More recently, Fritz Fischer has insisted that 

llham II and Bethmann-Hollweg did everything they could to 
encourage t e Austrians to go to war against Serbia, knowing that 
such a war would almost certainly engage the Russians on the side of 
he Serbians and the French on the side of the Russians. Undoubtedly 
1 °*? P os * dons of power in Germany arguing that war 
w^r th3 V° Wait Undl Russia had full y ^covered from its 

its three- an . unt ^ ^ rance s armies had been strengthened by 

now f rr ? ,ear conscn Pdon law, was to invite defeat. Better to do battle 
BethmanruH P osm on stren S t ^ 1, To what extent William II and 
ever that thev jvf 8 shared these views is uncertain. It is clear, how- 
that thev saw A 1 P erc ^, ve ^ uss i a a s a serious threat to Germany and 
y Austria as Germany’s only reliable bulwark against threat. 


2 - THE ORDEAL OF BATTLE 

civilian popuktiom 00 dema " ded the wholehearted support of enti 
, national leaders felt compelled to depict it as 



noble conflict rather than a widespread quarrel between imperialist 
powers or the unexpected outcome of nationalist jealousies. The 
socialist Second International had declared that workers should respond 
to a call to arms with a general strike. Although none of the European 
socialist parties heeded that call, governments continued to fear sub¬ 
version of the war effort from “below,” and attempted to head off 
any such movement by ceaseless appeals to patriotism. Propaganda 
became as important a weapon as the machine gun. The task of the 
Allies was at first made easier by Germany’s treatment of the neutral 
Belgians: their execution of civilian hostages, destruction of the ancient 
library at Louvain, and massacre of over six hundred civilians at Din- 
ant. 

Prime Minister Asquith on August 6, 1914, declared that Britain 
had entered the conflict to vindicate “the principle that smaller nation¬ 
alities are not to be crushed by the arbitrary will of a strong and over¬ 
mastering Power.” Across the Channel, President Poincare was 
assuring his fellow citizens that France had no other purpose than to 
stand “before the universe for Liberty, Justice and Reason.” Later, as 
a consequence of the writings of individuals such as H. G. Wells and 
Gilbert Murray, and the pronouncements of the American president, 
Woodrow Wilson, the crusade of the Entente powers became a war 
to redeem mankind from the curse of militarism. In the opposing camp, 
the subordinates of the kaiser were doing all in their power to jusrify 
Germany’s military efforts. The struggle against the Entente powers 
was represented to the German people as a crusade on behalf of a 
superior Kultur and as a battle to protect the fatherland against the 
wicked encirclement policy of the Entente nations. German socialist 
politicians were persuaded to vote for the war on the grounds that a 
German war with Russia would help liberate the Russian people from 
the tsarist yoke. 

The First World War fooled military experts who believed it would 
end quickly. Open warfare soon disappeared from the Western Front— 
the battle line that stretched across France from Switzerland to the 
North Sea, where the fighting was concentrated for four years. Ger¬ 
many’s initially successful advance into France followed war plans 
drawn up by General Alfred von Schlieffen and adopted in I 9 ° 5 - 
Schlieffen’s strategy called for Austria to hold against the Russians 
while Germany dealt a quick blow to the French, knocking them out 
of the war. Germany was then to turn, with Austria, to the major task 
of defeating the Russians. Contrary to expectation, however, the 
advance to the west, which brought German troops to within thirty 
miles of Paris, was halted. A series of flanking maneuvers by both 
sides ended in the extension of the battle lines in a vast network of 
trenches. Attacks to dislodge the enemy from their positions on the 
line failed to achieve more than very limited gains. Protected by barbed 
wire and machine guns—both making their first major appearance in 
a European war—defenders had the advantage. The one weapon with 
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British Propaganda Poster. Dur¬ 
ing the war governments, con¬ 
fronted with the bitter fruit of 
prewar militarism and nation¬ 
alist rivalry, resorted to using 
any image that seemed likely to 
stir the passions of their popu¬ 
lations against their foes. 







War of attrition 


Life in the trenches 


Trench Warfare. After the first few battles, the war on the Western Fron 7 set 
tied into static or position warfare. During the four-year period veritahlZ 
cities of mud, stone, and timber sprang up behind the trenches. 

the potential to break the stalemate, the tank, was not introduced into 
battle until 1916, and then with such reluctance by tradition-bound 
commanders that its half-hearted employment made almost no differ¬ 
ence. Airplanes were used almost exclusively for reconnaissance 

nno^ Tb'r 0 " “ d ° 8 " fights ” did occur between German and Allied 
p ots. The Germans sent Zeppelins to raid London, but they did little 

gmficant damage. Commanding officers continued to believe that 
war would have to be won on the ground. Only by battering their 
enemies first with artillery and then with thousands^ men frmed 

the a !w,yi 4 lu^ WArZh'••O ' hey “i,"' ' h ' V C ° U ‘ d achicve 

in r 1 ^ rnore than one occasion those 
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attempted a landing or r ir r . wor ^’ I 9 I 5 > Britain and France 

Turkey from t w. ^ in ho P e driving 
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tween the daily b^om^d 161 ^ ° n ^ Western Front alternated be- 
in muddy and vermin-ridde extre ^ ne unpleasantness of weeks spent 
and horrifying experience of f/Z C °! Tlmun * t * es ’ and die occasional 

machine guns, and barbed wiZb^Zf^TT "u ° nIy ° f ardIlery ' 
and poison gas. Morale imo ’ ex pl°dmg bullets, liquid fire, 
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did occur among French tr SI S ni dcant gain to either side. Mutinies 
in attack bleating like sh °° ps ’ n . Ipi 7 » when soldiers moved forward 
commanders’ continued 7m’ * C ' r padlet ‘ c way of protesting their 
‘lighter. °" Ued W1 ^ ln gness to lead then, like lambs to the 









By 1916 the war, which appeared to have settled into an intermin¬ 
able stalemate, had extracted a fearful cost. Over 600,000 were killed 
and wounded when the Germans unsuccessfully besieged the French 
stronghold of Verdun, near France’s eastern border, in the spring of 
that year. The Germans acknowledged that their aim was not so much 
to take the fortified city, which they knew the French would defend 
with desperation, but to “bleed France white of all able-bodied men”; 
yet the Germans lost as many men as the French. In August 1916 the 
British launched an enormous attack along the Somme River to ease 
the pressure on Verdun. Lasting from July to October, the battle cost 
the Germans 500,000, the British 400,000, and the French 200,000 in 
return for an Allied advance of seven miles across the front. On the 
first day of fighting alone, over 57,000 British troops were killed or 
wounded. Meanwhile, conditions within Germany worsened, as an 
Allied blockade slowly reduced the country’s raw materials and food 
supply- 

In time such losses fueled an unsuccessful move on the part of a 
minority on both sides to press for a negotiated peace. But in the 
minds of those who were making decisions, both military and civil¬ 
ian, the immediate effect of the carnage was to reinforce determination 
to press ahead for total victory. This intransigence led, in turn, to 
changes in leadership. In Britain, the ineffectual prime minister Asquith 
was replaced by Lloyd George, a buccaneer politician who, if he had 
little new to propose, nevertheless projected a properly fervent public 
image. In France, the following year, Georges Clcmenccau assumed 
the premiership, again with a mandate to counter a growing defeatist 
attitude within the military high command. And in Germany, control 
continued to pass into the hands of Generals Paul von Hindenburg and 
Erich Ludendorff, the men responsible as well for the overall military 
strategy of the Central Powers. 
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German and British Planes Engage 
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As the conflict dragged on. other countries were drawn i nto , 
war' Italy was bribed by the Allies with a promise of Austrian ** 
tones and a generous slice of the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Bu T 
aaria joined the Central Powers m September 1915, and Rumania sided 
with the Allies a year later. It was the intervention of the United Sta tCs 
on the Allied side, however, in April 1917- that tipped the balance 
The United States entered the war vowing, in the words of i Cs prcsU 
dent. Woodrow Wilson, to “make the world safe for democracy,” tQ 
banish autocracy and militarism, and to establish a league or society 
of nations in place of the old diplomatic maneuveting. Undoubtedly 
the primary reason lor the American decision to enter the war, though 
was the government's concern to maintain the international balance of 
power. For years it had been a cardinal doctrine in American diplo¬ 
matic and military circles that the security of the United States 
depended upon a balance of forces in Europe. So long as Great Britain 
was strong enough to prevent any one nation from achieving suprem¬ 
acy in Europe, the United States was safe. American officials had 
grown so accustomed to thinking of the British navy as the shield of 
American security that they found it difficult to contemplate any dif¬ 
ferent situation. Germany, however, presented not merely a challenge 
to British naval supremacy; it threatened to starve the British nation 
into surrender and to establish a hegemony over all of Europe. 

The direct cause of United States participation in the First World 
War was the U-boat, or submarine, warfare of the Germans. Once 
it became clear that the war would be one of attrition, the Germans 
recognized that unless they could break the Entente’s stranglehold on 
their shipping, they would be defeated. In February 1915, the kaiser’s 
government announced that neutral vessels headed for British'ports 
would be torpedoed without warning. President Wilson replied by 
declaring that the United States would hold Germany to a “strict 
accountability if any harm should come to American lives or prop¬ 
erty. The warning caused Germany to discontinue the campaign, but 


Wartime Leaders. Left: Haig, Joffrc, and Lloyd George discuss strategy. Right: 
Reviewing a map are Hindenburg, William II, and Ludendorff, members of the 
German high command. 
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only temporarily. The Germans were convinced that the U-boat was 
one of their most valuable weapons, and they considered themselves 
justified in using it against the British blockade. They also believed, 
correctly, that the British were receiving war materiel clandestinely 
shipped aboard passenger ships from the United States, and continued 
to sink them, thus appearing to violate United States neutrality. When 
the kaiser’s ministers announced that, on February i, 1917, they would 
launch a campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare, Wilson cut off 
diplomatic relations with the Berlin government. On April 2 he went 
before Congress and requested and received a declaration of war. 

The immediate result of U.S. entry was an increase in the amount 
of war materiel and food—later, in the number of troops—shipped 
unmolested in armed convoys across the Atlantic. New ship construc¬ 
tion overcame earlier losses; submarine warfare, Germany s most 
effective weapon against the Allies, had been neutralized. 


3. REVOLUTION IN THE MIDST OF WAR 

In the midst of world war came revolution. Russia, already severely 
weakened by internal conflicts before i 9 H> f° und itself unable to sus¬ 
tain the additional burden of continuous warfare. In a nation ru e as 
autocratically as was Russia, a successful war effort depended greatly 

on the determination and talents of its ruler, the tsar. ic 0 as ’ 

by nature, irresolute and weak. His limited capa 1 lties we * e - 
undermined by the irrationality of his wife, Alexandra, a religi - 
natic, and of her spiritual mentor, the monk Rasputin. The latter had 
gained the tsarina’s sympathy by his ability to ^**$*f°^ 
of her hemophiliac son, and used his influence over er P 
to his own self-aggrandizing ends. Russia s armies prove m 
of sustained success in the field. Although they manage to a 
against the Austrians into Galicia in the south, t ey a su ere 
stunning defeats in 1914, at Tannenberg and the Masunan lakes m the 
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north, losing almost 250,000 men in the process. In some instances 
soldiers were sent to the front without rifles; their clothing supplies 
were inadequate. Medical facilities were scarce. The railway system 
broke down, producing a shortage of food not only in the army but 
in cities as well. By the end of 1916, Russia’s power to resist had all 
but collapsed. 

The revolution in Russia followed a pattern of successive radicali- 
zation not unlike that of the French Revolution. It began in March 
1917 with the forced abdication of the tsar. For this the immediate 
cause was disgust with the conduct of the war. The Russians had 
attempted a major offensive in the summer of 1916, to coincide with 
the campaign along the Somme in the west. The offensive, though 
initially successful, turned into a humiliating retreat, however, thanks 
to transportation breakdowns and a lack of ammunition. In addition 
to military disasters, inflation and consequent high prices, and short¬ 
ages of food and fuel had produced a rebellious urban population. 
Demands for a popularly elected, broad-based government were met 
y tsar s determination to retain power in his own hands until 
bread riots in Petrograd precipitated the abdication. (The city had 
a an oned its supposedly Germanic name of St. Petersburg at the 
eginning of the war.) Troops summoned to quell the fighting broke 
ranks and joined the protesters, further evidence of the collapse of 
botn. civilian and military order. With the overthrow of the tsar, the 
ut ority of the government passed into the hands of a provisional 
ministry organized by leaders in the Duma in conjunction with rep¬ 
resentatives of workers in Petrograd, calling themselves a soviet or 
government council. With the exception of Alexander Kerensky (1881- 

D artv’ °i Wa fi 3 7‘f mber tbe rurall y based Social Revolutionary 
F y, nearly all of the ministers were middle-of-the-road bourgeois 



liberals. Their hope was to transform the Russian autocracy into a 
constitutional monarchy modeled after that of Great Britain. In 
accordance with this aim, they issued a proclamation of civil liberties, 
released thousands of prisoners, and made plans for the election of a 

constituent assembly. 

The increasingly powerful soviets of workers and soldiers pressed 
for social reform, the redistribution of land, and a negotiated settle¬ 
ment with the Central Powers. Yet ministers of the provisional gov¬ 
ernment insisted that demands for domestic change must be subordi¬ 
nated to the war effort, which they defined in terms of previously 
declared imperialistic aims. They argued that basic governmental and 
economic reform should await the convening of the constituent 
assembly. Because the provisional ministers could not govern without 
the cooperation of the soviets, Kerensky, vice-president of the Pctro- 
grad soviet by the summer of 1917, became prime minister. He orga- 
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Scenes from the Russian Revolution. Right: Mass dem¬ 
onstration sponsored by the First All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets in which Bolshevik banners far 
outnumber the rest, spring 1917 . Bottom left: Street 
fighting in Pctrograd, summer 1917 . Bottom right: 
Russian soldiers join the Bolsheviks in front of the 
Winter Palace, fall 1917 . 
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nized a government which managed to retain power for several 
months. Meanwhile, opposition to the growing radicalization of the 
ministry—reflected in Kerensky’s elevation—encouraged conserva¬ 
tives and liberals to make common cause, and to mount a military 
action led by General Lavr Kornilov, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, against the government. The attempted coup was crushed. Yet 
Kerensky’s own position had been undermined, his enemies on the 
Left arguing that Kornilov’s ability to mount a counterrevolutionary 
effort was a,sign of Kerensky’s ineffectual leadership and willingness 
to compromise revolutionary aims. 

On April 3, 1917, Nikolai Lenin, who had been living in exile in 
Switzerland, was smuggled into Russia by the Germans, who recog¬ 
nized his potential as a revolutionary, and hence his value to them as 
a troublemaker. They correctly reasoned that his opposition to Rus¬ 
sia’s participation in the war would further weaken their enemy to the 
east. Throughout the spring and summer of 1917, while Kerensky 
was struggling to hold his government together, Lenin led the Bol¬ 
sheviks on a bolder course which shunned all collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie and condemned their war policies. He soon became the 
leader of a vast popular uprising of workers, soldiers, and peasants- 
the Bolsheviks at this time clearly spoke to the people’s needs as no 
other party did. Lenin, determined to sieze power from Kerensky, 
after Kornilov’s failure waited on the advice of his fellow Bolsheviks 
until the convening of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets on 
November 7. The preceding day, a coup d’etat, centered in Petrograd 
and directed by Lenin’s ally Leon Trotsky (1879-1940), succeeded in 
overturning the provisional government. 

Lenin immediately proceeded to issue decrees that would give sub¬ 
stance to the Bolsheviks’ slogan of “Peace, Bread, and.Land.” The 
People’s Commissars” (ministers) ordered the partition of land and 
its distribution to peasants, without compensation to former owners; 



Kerensky (second from right) 
an d His Aides in the'Winter Pal¬ 
ace. This is the last- known 
Photograph of Kerensky in 
Petrograd. 
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nationalized banks, confiscating private accounts in the process; handed 
factory control over to workers; and began to negotiate a treaty with 
the Germans. The resulting agreement, signed at Brest-Litovsk in 
March 1918, surrendered Poland, Finland, and the Ukraine to the 
Germans. The treaty aroused the fury of Lenin’s political enemies, 
both moderates and reactionaries, who were still a force to be reck¬ 
oned with and who were prepared to plunge Russia into civil war 
rather than accept the revolution. 

Yet another outbreak of revolution in this period was the so-called 
Easter Rebellion in Ireland. At the beginning of the World War, Irish 

nationalists, who resented the rule of their country by the British, The Easter Rebellion in 

were ripe for revolt. They had been promised self-rule on the eve of Ireland 

the war, but the British later reneged on the ground that a national 

emergency must take preeminence over everything else. This greatly 

angered the Roman Catholic majority of southern Ireland. They 

scheduled Easter Monday, 1916, as a day for revolt. British forces 

quelled the uprising, but not until a hundred people had been killed. 

Sporadic outbreaks kept the island in turmoil for years thereafter, but 
were finally brought to a temporary end by an agreement constituting 
southern Ireland as a free republic. The northern counties, or the 
province of Ulster, were to continue subject to the British crown. 


4. ARMISTICE AND PEACE 

While the fighting raged on for four years, various attempts were made 

to bring about peace negotiations. In the spring of 1917* Dutch and 

Scandinavian socialists summoned an international socialist confer- Peace proposals 

cncc to meet at Stockholm to draft plans to end the fighting which 

would be acceptable to all the belligerents. The Petrograd soviet 

embraced the idea and on May 15 issued an appeal to socialists of all 

nations to send delegates to the conference and to induce their govern- 
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aerce to a peace “without annexations and indemnities 


mula and were eager to send delegates to the conference, but wh en 
the British and French governments refused to permit any 0 f the; 
subjects to attend, the project was abandoned. That the rulers of t u 
Entente states were not afraid of these proposals merely because they 
emanated from socialists is indicated by the fact that a similar formu] s 
suggested by the pope was just as emphatically rejected. Nowhere was 
there a disposition to take peace proposals seriously. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, as spokesman for the Allies, declared that negotiation of pe ace 
under any conditions was impossible so long as Germany was ruled 
by the kaiser. The Central Powers professed to regard with favor the 
general import of the papal suggestions, but they refused to commit 
themselves on indemnities and restorations, especially the restoration 
of Belgium. 

The best known of all the peace proposals was President Wilson’s 
program of Fourteen Points, which he incorporated in an address to 


The Fourteen Points Congress on January 8, 1918. Summarized as briefly as possible, this 


program included: (1) “open covenants openly arrived at,” i.e., the 
abolition of secret diplomacy; (2) freedom of the seas; (3) removal of 
economic barriers between nations; (4) reduction of national ar¬ 
maments “to the lowest point consistent with safety”; (5) impartial 
adjustment of colonial claims, with consideration for the interests of 
the peoples involved; (6) evacuation of Russia by foreign armies; (7) 
restoration of the independence of Belgium; (8) restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine to France; (9) a readjustment of Italian frontiers “along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality”; (10) autonomous develop¬ 
ment for the peoples of Austria-Hungary; (11) restoration of Ru¬ 
mania, Serbia, and Montenegro, with access to the sea for Serbia; (12) 
autonomous development for the peoples of Turkey, with the straits 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean “permanently opened”; (13) 
an independent Poland, “inhabited by indisputably Polish popula¬ 
tions, and with access to the sea; (14) establishment of a League of 
ations. On several other occasions Wilson reiterated in public 
a dresses that his program would be the basis of the peace for which 
he would work. Thousands of copies of the Fourteen Points were 
scattere y Allied planes over the German trenches and behind the 
lines, in an effort to convince both soldiers and civilians that the Entente 

^ ere str i v ^ n g For a just and durable peace. 

^ Russia now no lonp^Pr a m m^ to 
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Europe_which conservatives continued to urge and which the gov¬ 

ernment endorsed. Socialists were alarmed as well by the reactionary 
administration imposed upon the territories taken from Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk. By the fall of 1918, Germany was a country on the verge of 

civil war. 

' Meanwhile, fighting continued as it had for four years on the West¬ 
ern Front. A great offensive launched by the British, French, and 
United States forces in July dealt one shattering blow after another to 
the German battalions and forced them back almost to the Belgian 
frontier. By the end of September the cause of the Central Powers 
appeared hopeless. Bulgaria withdrew from the war on September 30. 
Early in October the.new chancellor of Germany, the liberal Prince 
Max of Baden, appealed to President Wilson for a negotiated peace on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points. But the fighting went on, Wilson 
now demanding that Germany agree to depose the kaiser. Germany s 
remaining allies tottered on the verge of collapse. Turkey surrendered 
at the end of October. The Habsburg Empire was cracked open by 
rebellions on the part of the empire’s subject nationalities A German- 
Austrian offensive in Italy in October 1917 had gained them a major 
victory at Caporetto, where Italian military police were ordered to 
shoot their own soldiers, if necessary, to stem the retreat. Yet a year 
later, the Italians responded to a similar attack with a countero ensue 
that cost Austria the city of Trieste and 300,000 prisoners. On 
November 3 Emperor Charles, who had succeeded Francis Joseph in 
1916, signed an armistice which took Austria out o t e war. ^ 

Germany was now left with the impossible task of carrying on c 
struggle alone. The morale of its troops was rapi y rea mg. 
blockade was causing such a shortage of food that there was-c al 
danger of starvation. Revolutionary tremors that had been felt or 
time swelled into an earthquake. On November a repu 
claimed in Bavaria. The next day nearly all of <Germany was in the 
throes of revolution. A decree was published in Berlin announcing 
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kaiser’s abdication, and early the next morning he was moved acr 0 „ 
the frontier into Holland. In the meantime, the government 0 f thp 
nation had passed into the hands, of a provisional council headed b v 
Friedrich Ebert, leader of the socialists in the Reichstag. Ebert and hi s 
colleagues immediately took steps to conclude negotiations f 0r a 
armistice. The terms as now laid down by the Entente powers p ro _ 
vided for acceptance of the Fourteen Points with three amendments' 
First, the item on freedom of the seas was to be stricken (in accordance 
with the request of the British). Second, restoration of invaded areas 
was to be interpreted in such a way as to include reparations, that i s 
payment to the victors to compensate them for their losses. Third, the 
demand for autonomy for the subject peoples of Austria-Hungary’w as 
to be changed to a demand for independence. In addition, troops of 
the Entente nations were to occupy cities in the Rhine valley; the 
blockade was to be continued in force; and Germany was to hand over 
5,000 locomotives, 150,000 railway cars, and 5,000 trucks, all i n g 00 d 
condition. The Germans could do nothing but accept these terms. At 
five o’clock in the morning of November 11, two delegates of the 
defeated nation met with the commander of the Entente armies, Mar¬ 
shal Foch, in the dark Compiegne forest and signed the papers offi¬ 
cially ending the war. Six hours later the order “cease fire” was given 
to the troops. That night thousands of people danced through the 
streets of London, Paris, and Rome in the same delirium of excitement 
with which they had greeted the declarations of war four years before. 

The peace concluded at the various conferences in 1919 and 1920 
more closely resembled a sentence from a court than a negotiated set¬ 
tlement. Propaganda had encouraged victorious soldiers and civilians 
to suppose that their sacrifices to the war effort would be compensated 
for by payments extracted from the “wicked” Germans. The British 
prime minister, David Lloyd George, campaigned during the election 
of 1918 on the slogan “Hang the Kaiser!”, while one of his partisans 
demanded Squeeze the German lemon until the pips squeak!” In all 
the Allied countries nationalism and democracy combined to make 
compromise impossible and to reassert the claim that the war was a 
crusade of good against evil. The peace settlement drafted by the vic¬ 
tors inevitably reflected these feelings. 

The conference convoked in Paris 1 to draft a peace with Germany 
was tec mca y in session from January until June of 1919, but only six 
p enary meetings were held. All of the important business of the con- 
w« nCC ^ aS tran l aCted by sma11 committees. At first a Council of Ten 
c r „. m “ e , U P of tbe President and secretary of state of the United 
Italv V e P re ™ ers anc * foreign ministers of Great Britain, France, 

too unw’ u Pan , ^ tbe °f March this body had been found 

ieldy and was reduced to the Council of Four, consisting of 

however^takeT it^ ** T“ ° fWOrk in Paris ' The treaty of peace with Germany, 

wever. takes ns name from Versailles, the suburb of Paris in which it was signed. 




The Council of Four. Meeting to 
draft a peace treaty in Paris were 
Orlando of Italy, Lloyd George of 
Britain, Clcmenceau of France, 
and Wilson of the United States, 



the American president and the English, Italian, and French premiers. 
A month later the Council of Four became the Council of Three when 
Premier Vittorio Orlando withdrew from the conference in a huff 
because Wilson refused to give Italy all it demanded. 

The final character of the Treaty of Versailles was determined almost 
entirely by the so-called Big Three—Wilson, Lloyd George, and Cle- 
menceau. These men were as different in personality as any three rul¬ 
ers who have ever come together for a common purpose. Wilson was 
an inflexible idealist, accustomed to dictating to subordinates and con¬ 
vinced that the hosts ofrighteousness were on his side. When con¬ 
fronted with unpleasant realities, such as secret treaties among the 
Entente governments for division of the spoils, he had a habit of dis¬ 
missing them as unimportant and eventually forgetting that he had 
ever heard of them. Though he knew little of the devious maneuvers 
of European diplomacy, his unbending temperament made it difficult 
for him to take advice or to adjust his views to those of his colleagues. 
Lloyd George, the canny Welshman, possessed cleverness and Celtic 
humor that enabled him to succeed, on occasions, where Wilson failed, 
but he was above all a politician—shifty, and not particularly sympa¬ 
thetic to particular European problems such as nationalism. 

The third member of the great triumvirate was the aged and cynical 
French premier, Georges Clemenccau. Born in 1841, Clcmenceau had 
been a journalist in the United States just after the Civil War. Later he 
had won his nickname of “the Tiger” as a relentless foe of clericals and 
monarchists. He had fought for the republic during the stormy da>s o 
the Boulangist episode, the Dreyfus affair, and the struggle for separa¬ 
tion, of church and state. Twice in his lifetime he had seen France 
invaded and its existence gravely imperiled. Now the tables were 
turned, and the French, he believed, should take full advantage o t eir 
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opportunity. Only by keeping a strict control over a prostrate Ger¬ 
many could the security of France be preserved. 

From the beginning a number of embarrassing problems con¬ 
fronted the chief architects of the Versailles treaty. The most impor¬ 
tant was what to do about the Fourteen Points. There could be no 
doubt that they had been the basis of the German surrender on No¬ 
vember 11. It was beyond question also that Wilson had represented 
them as the Entente program for a permanent peace. Consequently 
there was every reason for the peoples of the world to expect that the 
Fourteen Points would be the model for the Versailles settle¬ 
ment-subject only to the three amendments made before the armi¬ 
stice was signed. In actuality, however, no one among the highest dig¬ 
nitaries at the conference, with the exception of Wilson himself, gave 
more than lip service to the Fourteen Points. In the end, the American 
president was able to salvage, in unmodified form, only four parts of 
his famous program: point seven, requiring the restoration of Bel¬ 
gium; point eight, demanding the return of Alsace and Lorraine to 
France; point ten, providing for independence for the peoples of Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary; and the final provision calling for a League of Nations. 
The others were ignored or modified to such an extent as to change 
their original meanings. 

By the end of April 1919 the terms of the Versailles treaty were 
ready for submission to the enemy, and Germany was ordered to send 
delegates to receive them. On April 29, a delegation headed by Count 
von Brockdorft-Rantzau, foreign minister of the provisional republic, 



Ison in Paris after the War. Despite public demonstra^ 
s attempt to shape the peace was a failure. 
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d in Versailles. When Brockdorff-Rantzau protested that the 
arr ' V s were too harsh, he was informed by Clemenceau that Germany 
ter Tld have three weeks to decide whether or not to sign. Eventually 
- t j me had to be extended, for the heads of the German government 
’ ned their positions rather than accept the treaty. Their attitude 
rCSlg summed up by Chancellor Philip Scheidemann in the pointed 
waS eme nt: “What hand would not wither that sought to lay itself and 
sta ^ t hose chains?” The Big Three now made a few minor adjust- 
US ts mainly at the insistence of Lloyd George, and Germany was 
m tifie'd that seven o’clock on the evening ofjune 23 must bring either 
n ° Dtance or invasion. Shortly after five a new government of the 
3 visional republic announced that it would yield to “overwhelming 
force” and accede to the victors’ terms. On June 28, the fifth anniver- 
of the murder of the Austrian archduke, representatives of the 
German and Allied governments assembled in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles and affixed their signatures to the treaty. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles can be outlined briefly. 
Germany was required to surrender Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
northern Schleswig to Denmark, and most of Posen and West Prussia 
to Poland. The coal mines of the Saar Basin were to be ceded to 
France, to be exploited by the French for fifteen years. At the end of 
this time the German government would be permitted to buy them 
back. The Saar territory itself was to be administered by the League of 
Nations until 1935, when a plebiscite would be held to determine 
whether it should remain under the league, be returned to Germany, 
or be awarded to France. Germany’s province of East Prussia was cut 
off from the rest of its territory, and the port of Danzig, almost 
wholly German, was subjected to the political control of the League of 
Nations and the the economic domination of Poland. Germany was 
disarmed, surrendering all its submarines and navy of surface vessels, 
with the exception of six small battleships, six light cruisers, six des¬ 
troyers, and twelve torpedo boats. The Germans were forbidden to 
possess an air force, and their army was limited to 100,000 officers 
and men, to be recruited by voluntary enlistment. To make sure that 
Germany would not launch any new attack upon France or Belgiu , 
it was forbidden to keep soldiers or maintain fortifications in the Rhine 
valley. Last, Germany and its allies were held respons^le for all the 
loss and damage suffered by the Entente governments an 
zens, “as a consequence of the war imposed upon t em y 
sion of Germany and her allies.” This was the= so-caUedl war-gmU 
provision of the treaty (Article 231), and also t e asis 
• reparations. The exact amount that Germany s ou pay 
Reparations Commission. In 1921 the total was set at '33 _ 

For the most part, the Treaty of Versailles applied only to Ger¬ 
many. Separate pacts were drawn up to sett e a 55 °'^ Th f ina ] 
many’s allies—Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and u * ^ ’ of Five, 

form of these treaties was determined primari y y a 
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« chairman and one delegate each from the 
composed of Clemence ^ Iuly The trea ties reflected a 

United States, Great n ’ ’ reC ognize the principle of national 

desire o„ the par, f Jprewar years convinced dip. 

self-determination. T P boim daries to conform as closely 

lomats that *'? md historical traditions of the 

peopr;hlVwerc'to'co n „,'ain. Ye, practical, political difficuldes made 

“hh 1 Austria, completed in September ,9.9, was 
, ThC SC llc Treaty of St. Germain. Austria was required to recog- 
She h,dependence of Hungary, Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia and 
Mand and ,0 cede .0 them large portions of its territory ta aidd.ti„„, 
Austria' had ,0 surrender Trieste, the south Tyrol and the Istnan 
S ula .0 Italy. Altogether the Austrian portion of the Dual Mon- 
Sy was deprived of three-fourths of its area and three-fourths of „s 
peopk. Contrary to the principles of self-determination, m several of 
Ae territories surrendered the inhabitants were largely German- 
speaking-for example, in the Tyrol, and the region of the Sudeten 
mountains awarded ,0 Czechoslovakia. The Austrian nation itself was 
reduced to a small, land-locked state, with nearly one-third of its pop¬ 
ulation concentrated in the city of Vienna. 

The second of the treaties with lesser belligerents was that with 
Bulgaria, which was signed in November 1919 an d called the Treaty 
of Neuilly. Bulgaria was forced to give up nearly all of the territory it 
had gained since the First Balkan War. Land was ceded to Rumania, to 
the new kingdom of Yugoslavia, and to Greece. Here again, self-de¬ 
termination was compromised. All of these regions were inhabited by 
large Bulgarian minorities. Since Hungary was now an independent 
state, it was necessary that a separate treaty be imposed upon it. This 
was the Treaty of the Trianon Palace, signed in June 1920. It required 
that Slovakia be ceded to Czechoslovakia, Transylvania to Rumania, 
and Croatia-Slovenia to Yugoslavia. Nowhere was the principle of 
self-determination of peoples more flagrantly violated. Numerous 
sections of Transylvania had populations that were more than half 
Hungarian. Included in the region of Slovakia were not only Slovaks 
but almost a million Magyars and about 500,000 Ruthenians. As a 
consequence, a fanatical irredentist movement flourished in Hungary 
after the war, directed toward the recovery of these lost provinces 
The Treaty of the Trianon Palace slashed the area of Hungary from 
125,000 square miles to 35,000, and its population from 22 million to 
8 million. 

The settlement with Turkey was a product of unusual circum¬ 
stances. The secret treaties had contemplated the transfer of Constan¬ 
tinople and Armenia to Russia and the division of most of the re¬ 
mainder of Turkey between Britain and France. But Russia’s 
withdrawal from the war after the Bolshevik Revolution, together 
with insistence by Italy and Greece upon fulfillment of promises made 



to them, necessitated considerable revision of the original scheme. Fi¬ 
nally, in August 1920, a treaty was signed at Sevres, near Paris, and 
submitted to the government of the sultan. It provided that Armenia 
be organized as a Christian republic; that most of Turkey in Europe be 
iven to Greece; that Palestine and Mesopotamia become British 
“mandates,” i.e., to remain under League of Nations control but to be 
administered by Britain; that Syria become a mandate of France; and 
that southern Anatolia be set apart as a sphere of influence for Italy. 
About all that would be left of the Ottoman Empire would be the city 
of Constantinople and the northern and central portions of Asia 
Minor. The decrepit government .of the sultan, overawed by Allied 
military forces, agreed to accept this treaty. But a revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment of Turkish nationalists, which had been organized at Ankara 
under the leadership of Mustapha Kemal (later called Atatiirk), deter¬ 
mined to prevent acceptance of the settlement of Sevres. The forces 
of Kemal obliterated the republic of Armenia, frightened the Italians 
into withdrawing from Anatolia, and conquered most of the territory 
in Europe which had been given to Greece. At last, in November 

1922, they occupied Constantinople, deposed the sultan, and pro¬ 
claimed Turkey a republic. The Allies now consented to a revision of 
the peace. A new treaty was concluded at Lausanne in Switzerland in 

1923, which permitted the Turks to retain practically all of the terri¬ 
tory they had conquered. Though much reduced in size compared 
with the old Ottoman Empire, the Turkish republic still had an area 
of about 300,000 square miles and a population of 13 million. 

Incorporated in each of the five treaties which liquidated the war 
with the Central Powers was the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The establishment of a league in which the states of the world, both 
great and small, would cooperate for the preservation of peace had 
long been the cherished dream of President Wilson. Indeed, that had 
been one of his chief reasons for taking the United States into the war. 
He believed that the defeat of Germany would mean the deathblow of 
militarism, and that the road would thenceforth be clear for setting up 
the control of international relations by a community of nations instea 
of by the cumbersome and ineffective balance of power. But to get 
the league accepted he found himself compelled to make numerous 
compromises. He permitted his original idea of providing for a re uc 
tion of armaments “to the lowest point consistent with omestic 
safety” to be changed into the altogether different phrasing o con 
sistent with national safety.” To induce the Japanese to acceptt e eague 
he allowed them to keep former German concessions in China, io 
please the French, he sanctioned the exclusion of both Germany and 
Russia from his proposed federation, despite his long insistence t at it 
should be a league of all nations. These handicaps were serious enough. 
But the league received an even more deadly blow when it was repu 
diated by the very nation whose president had propose it. 

Established under such unfavorable auspices, the league never 
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achieved the aims of its founder. In only a few cases did it succeed in 
allaying the threat of war, and in each of these the parties to the dis¬ 
pute were small nations. But in every dispute involving one or more 
major powers, the league failed. It did nothing about the seizure of 
Vilna by Poland in 1920, because Lithuania, the victimized nation 
was friendless, while Poland had the powerful backing of France! 
When, in 1923, war threatened between Italy and Greece, the Italians 
refused to submit to the intervention of the league, and the dispute 
was settled by direct mediation of Great Britain and France. There¬ 
after, in every great crisis the league was either defied or ignored. Its 
authority was flouted by Japan in seizing Manchuria in 1931 and by 
haly in conquering Ethiopia in 1936. By September 1938, when the 
Czechoslovakian crisis arose, the prestige of the league had sunk so 
” “ 1 ™"' > h <»<ght of appealing to it. Yet the league 

“ *° ™ e " cc ln o'h“. less spectacular, ways. It reduced the 

control ™ h° P1Um aided P 00rand backward countries in 

tistics on hi 1C ^7'? ° lsease - hs agencies collected invaluable sta- 
ducted nl!t° r . a ' ‘’“a™ ” ntlitions throughout the world. I, con- 
.nte natS r7 d Tf d “Poised the adnainis,radon of 
77 Bnd h ° mB for radal “ d Political ref- 
Such achievem ** n ° ta beginning in codifying international law. 

grounSorkfo "I:"'''/' 11 bc rc « arded as Providing a substantial 
Nations formed r te 'oho rt at mternattonal organization, the United 
■nations, formed after the Second World War 

offc^r Aa't n ith 811 “ S 6ilingS ' WaS SC ™ as the one promising result 

hteprS wt,idTJ r rCC ° gniaCd aS a hideously wasteful efrnage. 

supposed rafliw f "" ' norm °us oven if all the results which were 

Altogether 8 s miir° m ^ j CC j te vlc t°ty had really been achieved. 
Altogether 8.5 null,on men died and more than twice that number 





were wounded. The total casualties-killed, wounded, and missnw 
numbered over 37 million. Germany lost 6 million and Franc, * 
as many, a larger proportion, indeed, of its total population. But d«pite 
these appalling losses, almost nothing was gained. The war which w ! 
[0 ^nd all wars sowed the seeds ot a new and more terrible cnnfl 
in the future. The autocracy of the kaiser was destroyed but he 
was prepared for new despotisms. The First World War did norh"^ 
to abate either militarism or nationalism. Twenty years after thefio'h? 
ing had elided, there were nearly twice as many men under arms as in 
IPG! and national and ethnic rivalries and hatreds were as d Z 
ingrained as ever. cpi " 

If the war failed to make the world less of an armed camp, it never¬ 
theless altered it drastically in other ways. In the first place it 
strengthened a belief in the efficacy of central planning and coord,na- 
non. To sustain the war effort, the governments of all the major be] 
ligerents were forced to manage their economies bv regulating indus" 
trial output, exercising a close control over imports and exports and 
making the most effective use of manpower-both civilian and mili¬ 
tary. Second, the war upset the world trade balance. With few maim 
factured goods coming from Europe, Japanese, Indian, and South 
American capitalists were free to develop industries in their own 
countries. When the war was over, Europe found it.had lost manv of 
its previously guaranteed markets, and that it had become a debtor to 
the United States which, throughout the war, had lent large sums to 
the Allies. Third, while war was altering the patterns of world trade 
it was also producing worldwide inflation. To finance their fighting] 
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governments resorted to policies of deficit financing (spending above 
their income) and increased paper money which, with the shortage of 
goods, inflated their price. Inflation hit hardest at the middle class, 
those men and women who had lived on their income from invested 
money, and now saw that money worth far less than it once had been. 
Fourth,' the war, while it brought hardships to most, brought freedom 
to many. Women were emancipated by their governments’ need f 0r 
them in factories and on farms. The contribution of women to the 
war effort undoubtedly explains the granting of female suffrage i n 
both Great Britain and the United States in 1918 and 1920. Finally, 
despite this legacy of liberation, the war s most permanent contribu¬ 
tion to the spirit of the postwar years «was disillusion—particularly 
within the middle classes. A generation of men had been sacrificed-^ 
"lost”—to no apparent end. Many of those left alive were sickened by 
the useless slaughter, to which they knew they had contributed and 
for which they believed they must share at least part of the guilt. They 
were disgusted by the greedy abandonment of principles by the poli¬ 
ticians at Versailles. Hatred and mistrust of the '‘old men” who had 
dragged the world into an unnecessary conflict, who had then mis¬ 
managed its direction with such ghastly results, and who had betrayed 
the cause of international peace for national gain soured the minds of 
many younger men and women in the postwar period. The British 
poet Edmund Blunden expressed this profound disillusionment when 
he took as the title for a poem, written to celebrate New Year’s Day 
1921, the biblical verse: “The dog is turned to his own vomit again, 
and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
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Chapter 35 


the west between the wars 

Democracy of the West today is the forerunner of Marxism, which would 
be inconceivable without it. It is democracy alone which furnishes this 
universal plague with the soil in which it spreads. In parliamentarianism, 
its outward form of expression, democracy created a monstrosity of filth 
and fire. . 


—Adolf Hider, Mein Kampf 


A mong the claims made by the Allied Powers during the First 
World War was that an Allied victory would make the world 
safe for democracy. The boast was grounded in a belief in 
the inevitability of progress, fostered by a century of growing material 
prosperity and by a habit of mind that found it all but impossible to 
equate the events of history with something other than the “advance” 
of civilization. The history of Europe in the 1920s and 1930s, how¬ 
ever, would make it increasingly difficult for men and women to 
believe in progress as they had, or to assume that war might prove of 
ultimate benefit to mankind. These were decades of disillusionment 
and desperation, a circumstance brought about not only by the war 
but by the events which followed in the wake of war. Rather 
t an encourage the growth of democracy, those events were often the 
irect cause of its decline and fall. A number of Western nations 
remained democracies—Great Britain, France, and the United States 
emg the most notable cases—yet they nevertheless experienced the 
same pressures and strains which in other countries resulted in the 
demise of democracy altogether. 

i .though the reasons for the decline of democracy in the West var- 
16 .f CCOrc ^ n g to particular national circumstances, its failure can be 
n ute ° to several major causes. First, class conflict increased in many 
countries during the interwar years. The real issue in most parts of 
continental Europe was whether control of the government and eco¬ 
nomic system would continue in the possession of aristocracies, 
ostrialists, and financiers, or some combination of these elements. 


Decline of democracy 


Reasons for the decline 
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None of them were willing to surrender more than a fraction of th eir 
considerable power to the less privileged majorities which, at great 
sacrifice had made major contributions to the war eifort. The com¬ 
mon people expected and had been promised that those contributions 
would be rewarded by greater attention to their political rights and 
economic needs. When they were ignored, they were naturally embit¬ 
tered, and hence prey to the blandishments of political extremists. 
Second, economic conditions worked against the establishment of sta¬ 
ble democracies. The creation of new nations encouraged debilitating 
economic rivalries. War had disoriented the world’s economy, leaving 
in its wake first inflation and then.depression. Finally, nationalist sen¬ 
timent encouraged discontent among minorities in the newly estab¬ 
lished states of central Europe. Countries weakened by conflicts 
between national minorities were an unlikely proving ground f 0r 
democracy, a political system which functions best in an atmosphere 
of unified national purpose. 

The political history of the interwar years must be understood not 
only in terms of the decline of democracy, however, but also against 
the background of the rise of the totalitarian state. Totalitarianism, 
whatever it promised, preached the destruction of the political sys¬ 
tems that had failed to grapple successfully with the problems of class 
conflict, economic chaos, and nationalism. Although there were sig¬ 
nificant differences between the communism of the Soviet Union under 
Joseph Stalin, the fascism of Italy under Benito Mussolini, and the 
National Socialism—or, as it was called, Nazism—of Germany under 
Adolph Hitler, all three systems can be defined as totalitarian. 

These systems demanded the total subordination of individuals and 
classes to the greater good of the state as defined and directed by an 
all-powerful single political party. To this end, violent force, intimi¬ 
dation, and propaganda were employed to divert men and women 
from the pursuit of their individual interests, to deny them their free¬ 
dom as citizens, and to compel them to labor on behalf of goals defined 
as useful to the nation. Churches, trade unions, even parliamentary 
government were either subverted or suppressed completely. The state, 
through the party, imposed its will on the total life of society. 

Totalitarian governments framed their programs in ideology. In 
the case of Soviet Russia, the ideology was a nationalistic version of 
Marxist socialism. In the case of Italy and Germany, it was a peculiar 
concoction of nineteenth-century nationalism and socialism. These 
ideologies proclaimed the necessity of revolutionary change and 
encouraged belief in the ability of the party and its leader to effect that 
c ange. They thus appealed to those who saw themselves dispossessed 
by the system as it was, or as it had become, and who believed that 
nothing but desperate measures would suffice to bring society to rights. 
j e Urm g * e * nterwar years the ranks of those people in Europe were 
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Soon after the 1917 revolution in Russia, the country’s desperate 
plight—a result of wartime devastation and governmental corruption 
and mismanagement compelled the Bolshevik leaders to undertake 
a drastic program of authoritarian centralization. During this transfor¬ 
mation, Lenin showed himself as capable a revolutionary administra¬ 
tor and politician as he had been a strategist. He commanded the respect 
and loyalty of his fellow Bolshevik ministers. His dedication to his 
own theory of revolution and his readiness to apply that theory with 
a ruthless disregard for human lives, if necessary, was combined with 
a willingness to heed the opinions of his close adherents. He wel¬ 
comed free discussion during the decision-making process. Once a 
decision had been reached, however, discussion gave way to unques¬ 
tioning implementation. Lenin won the confidence of the Russian 
people by speaking frankly to them of the dangers and difficulties 
inherent in a revolution as bold and all-consuming as theirs was. He 
was what he appeared to be: a selfless man, unwilling to claim special 
privileges for himself, wholly dedicated to the revolution which he 
had done so much to bring about. He cared nothing for luxury or 
personal glory, living an almost monklike existence in two rooms in 
the Kremlin, and dressing little better than an ordinary worker. 

Lenin’s ablest and most prominent lieutenant was Leon Trotsky 
(1879-1940). Originally named Lev Bronstein, Trotsky was bom of 
middle-class Jewish parents in the Ukraine. Before the revolution he 
had refused to identify himself with any particular faction, preferring 
to remain an independent Marxist. For his part in the revolutionary 
movement of 1905 he was exiled to Siberia; he escaped, and for some 
years led a roving existence in various European capitals. He was 
expelled from Paris in 1916 for pacifist activity and took refuge in the 
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United States. Upon learning of the overthrow of the tsar, he attempt^ 
to return to Russia. Captured by British agents at Halifax, Nova Sco- 
th he was eventually released through the intervention of Kerensky 
He’ arrived in Russia in April 1917 and immediately began plotting th e 
overthrow of the provisional government and later of Kerensky hi m _ 
self. He became minister of foreign affairs in the government headed 
by Lenin, and later, commissar for war. 

Scarcely had the Bolsheviks concluded the v/ar with the Central 
Powers than they were confronted with a desperate civil war at home. 
Landlords and capitalists did not take kindly to the loss of their pr op ^ 
erty. The result was a prolonged and bloody combat between the Reds, 
or Bolsheviks, and the Whites, including not only reactionary tsarists 
but also disaffected liberals, Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, and 
peasants. The Whites were assisted for a time by expeditionary forces 
of British, French, American, and Japanese troops—hoping to defeat 
the Bolsheviks in order to bring Russia back into the war against Ger¬ 
many—and later by the armies of the newly created republic of Poland. 
Under the direction of Trotsky, who appealed to the Russian people 
both in the name of revolution and the fatherland, the Red army was 
mobilized to a degree that allowed it to withstand both the foreign 
invaders and the Russian insurgents. By 1922, the Bolsheviks had 
managed to stabilize their boundaries, although to do so they were 
forced to cede former Russian territory to the Finns, to the Baltic 
states of Latvia and Estonia, to Poland, and to Rumania. Internally, 
the Bolsheviks responded to the White counter-revolution by institut¬ 
ing a “Terror” far more extensive than the repression that had earned 
that name during the French Revolution. A secret police force shot 
thousands as suspects or merely as hostages. The tsar and tsarina and 
their children were executed by local Bolsheviks in July 1918 as White 
forces advanced on the town of Ekaterinburg, where the family was 
held prisoner. That same year 'enemies of the state” were hunted 
down in large numbers following the attempted assassination of Lenin. 



The Red Army, 1919 . This scene 
near the southern front was 
the celebration of the victory 

over the counterrevolutionary 

forces. 






The Terror abated when the regime had satisfied itself that it had 
destroyed its internal opposition. 

The civil war was accompanied by an appalling economic break¬ 
down. In I9 20 tota ^ industrial production was only 13 percent of what 
it had been in 1913- To make up for the shortage of goods, the gov¬ 
ernment abolished the payment of wages and distributed supplies 
among the workers in the cities in proportion to their need. All private 
trade was prohibited, and everything produced by the peasants above 
what they required to subsist was requisitioned by the state. This sys¬ 
tem was an expedient to crush the bourgeoisie and to obtain as much 
food as possible for the army in the field. It was soon abandoned after 
the war had ended. In 1921 it was superseded by the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), which Lenin described as “one step backward in order 
to take two steps forward.” The NEP authorized private manufactur¬ 
ing and private trade on a small scale, reintroduced the payment of 
wages, and permitted peasants to sell their grain in the open market. 
In 1924 a constitution was adopted, replacing imperial Russia with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The union represented an attempt 
to unite the various nationalities and territories that had constituted 
the old empire. Each separate republic was, in theory, granted certain 
autonomous rights. In fact, government remained centralized in the 
hands of a few leaders. Further, central authority was maintained by 
means of the one legal political party—the Communist party—whose 
Central Committee was the directing force behind both politics and 
government, and whose organizational apparatus reached out into all 
areas of the vast country. 

The philosophy of Bolshevism, now known as communism, was 
developed primarily by Lenin during these years. It was proclaimed 
not as a new body of thought, but as a strict interpretation of Marx’s 
writings. Nevertheless, from the beginning it departed at several 
important points from Marx’s teachings. These changes were the nec¬ 
essary result of the fact that Marx had expected revolution to occur 
first in highly industrialized countries, whereas it had in fact broken 
out and succeeded in one of the least industralized nations in Europe. 
Marx had assumed that a capitalist stage must prepare the way for 
socialism; Lenin denied that this was necessary, insisting rather that 
Russia could leap directly from a feudal to a socialist economy. In the 
second place, Lenin emphasized the revolutionary character of social¬ 
ism much more than did its original founder. Marx did believe that in 
most cases revolution would be necessary, but he was inclined to 
deplore the fact rather than to welcome it. Finally, communism dif¬ 
fered from Marxism in its conception of proletarian rule. When Marx 
spoke of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” he meant by this a dic¬ 
tatorship of the whole working class over the remnants of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Within the ranks of this class, democratic forms would prevail. 
Lenin, however, proclaimed the necessity of the dictatorship o an 
elite, a select minority, wielding supremacy not only over the bour- 
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Left: Lenin's Casket Is Carried through the Streets of Moscow. It was not known 
with certainty until 1956 that, prior to his death, Lenin had discredited Stalin. 
Right: Lenin and Stalin. Under Stalin this picture was used to show his close 
relationship with Lenin. In fact, the photograph has been doctored. 
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geoisie but over the bulk of the proletarians themselves. In Russia this 
elite was the Communist party. 

The death of Lenin in January 1924 precipitated a struggle between 
two of his lieutenants to inherit his mantle of power. Outside of Rus¬ 
sia it was generally assumed that Trotsky would succeed the fallen 
leader. But the fiery commander of the Red army had a formidable 
rival in the tough and mysterious Joseph Stalin (1879-1953). The son 
of a peasant shoemaker in the province of Georgia, Stalin received part 
of his education in a theological seminary. Expelled at the age of sev¬ 
enteen for lack of religious vocation,” he thereafter dedicated his career 
to revolutionary activity. 

In 1917 Stalin assumed the secretary-generalship of the Communist 
party which, in the years that followed, became the heart of the gov¬ 
ernment. Theoretically, Soviet Russia was ruled by a Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, which in turn represented local, provincial, and 
regional Councils of Workers and Peasants. Because the Central Exec- 
utive id not remain in continuous session, however, power increas- 
mg y e into the hands of that body responsible for day-to-day 
operations and decisions: the Council of the People’s Commissars— 
that is, the various departmental ministers. These commissars were 
nominated b y , and were themselves members of, the Communist 
P r y. In his position as the party’s secretary-general, Stalin was able 
to control nominations to the Council of Commissars, and thus to fill 
government with party members loyal to him. When the corn- 
bur errar^^ i* Cmn S success °r> they perceived Trotsky as brilliant 

but erratic; Stalin as predictable and safe. 





The battle beween Stalin and Trotsky was not simply a struggle for 
ersonal power; fundamental issues of political policy were also 
involved. Trotsky maintained that socialism in Russia could never be 
entirely successful until capitalism was overthrown in surrounding 
countries. Therefore, he insisted upon a continuous crusade for world 
revolution. Stalin was willing to abandon the program of world rev¬ 
olution, for the time being, in order to concentrate on building social¬ 
ism in Russia itself ’ His strate gy for the immediate future was 
essentially nationalist. The outcome of the duel was a complete triumph 
for Stalin. In 1927 Trotsky was expelled from the Communist party, 
and two years later he was driven from the country. In 1940 he was 
murdered in Mexico City by Stalinist agents. Lenin did not hold either 
Stalin or Trotsky in lofty esteem. In a “testament” to the Council 
written shortly before his death, he criticized Trotsky for “far-reach- 
ing self-confidence” and for being too preoccupied with administra¬ 
tive detail. But he dealt far less gently with Stalin, condemning him 
as “too rough” and “capricious” and urging that the commissars 
remove him from his position at the head of the party. 

Once Stalin consolidated his position, he reinforced the role of the 
party as a state within a state, with its own bureaucrats—the apparat - 
chiki —assuming ever-increasing influence in the administration of the 
country and in the determination of its fortunes. He insisted that Rus¬ 
sia’s first priority was economic well-being. His major reform was the 
introduction of the so-called Five-Year Plan, based on the conviction 
that the Soviet Union had to take drastic steps to industrialize and 
thereby achieve economic parity among the nations of the world. The 
plan instituted an elaborate system of national priorities. It decreed 
how much of each major industrial and agricultural commodity the 
nation should produce, the wages workers should receive, and the 
prices that should be charged for goods sold at home and abroad. The 
first plan, instituted in 1928, was succeeded by others during the 1930s. 
In some areas goals were met, in a few they were exceeded, in some 
they fell short. One of the major results of the Five-Year Plans was 
the creation of an extensive state bureaucracy, charged with the task 
of organization and supervision at all levels. 

Included in the first plan was a program for agricultural collectiviza¬ 
tion. The scheme was designed to bring rural farms together into 
larger units of several thousand acres, under the communal proprietor¬ 
ship of peasants. Only with this sort of reorganization, Russia’s rul¬ 
ers declared, could the new and expensive processes of mechanization 
be introduced, and the country’s agricultural yield thereby increased. 
Not surprisingly, the argument failed to win the support of the 
more prosperous farmers—the kulaks—who had been allowed to retain 
ownership of their land. Their opposition led to another Terror, made 

the more deadly by a famine which occurred in southeastern Russia 
in 1932. The kulaks were liquidated, either killed or transported to 
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"The Five-Year Plan in Four 
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actionary capitalist enemies 
in this Soviet propaganda 
poster of the 1930 s. 
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distant labor camps: the rural bourgeoisie was eliminated, to be replaced 
by a rural proletariat. Collectivization was an accomplished fact by 
1939. It represented to a vast number of Russians a revolution far 
more immediate than that of 1917. Twenty million people were moved 
off the land, which, once it had been reorganized into larger units, and 
production mechanized, required fewer laborers. They were sent to 
cities, where most went to work in factories. Although- agricultural 
output did not increase during the early years of collectivization, the 
scheme was nevertheless of benefit to the government. By controlling 
production, the central bureaucracy was able to regulate the distribu¬ 
tion of agricultural products, allocating them for export, where nec¬ 
essary, to pay for the importation of much-needed industrial 
machinery. 

As part of Stalin’s campaign to put the interests of Russia ahead of 
those of international communism, the Bolshevik regime adopted a 
The Third international new and more conservative foreign policy during the 1930s. Its inter¬ 
national goals contradicted the militant socialist internationalism of 
the 1920s. Lenin had supported revolutionary leftist movements in 
Europe, sending money and lending moral support to the radical Ger¬ 
man Marxists Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg in 1919, and to 
the short-lived Soviet regime of the Bolshevik Bela Kun in Hungary 
in the same year. Shortly thereafter, the Third International—later 
called the Comintern—was formed. It declared its allegiance to inter¬ 
national communism; its policy was to oppose cooperation or collabo¬ 
ration with the capitalist governments of the West and to work for 
their overthrow. 

With Stalin s suppression of the internationalism advocated by 
enin and Trotsky, however, came a change in tactics and the revival 
of an interest in playing the game of power politics. The Russian army 





was more than doubled in size and was reorganized in accordance with 
the western European model. Patriotism, which strict Marxists 
despised as a form of capitalist propaganda, was exalted into a Soviet 
virtue, again a symptom of totalitarianism. When Germany once again 
appeared to threaten Russian security, as it did in the 1930s, the Soviet 
leadership looked abroad for allies. Along with their efforts to build 
up a great army and to make their own country self-sufficient, they 
adopted a policy of cooperation with the western European powers. 
In 1934 they entered the League of Nations, and in 1934 they ratified 
a military alliance with France. 

In June 1936, the Soviets adopted a new constitution, some of whose 
provisions suggested the possibility ot a more liberal regime. Power 
continued to reside in a governing body (the Presidium) and an admin¬ 
istrative agency (the Council of Ministers), both of which were chosen 
by a two-chamber parliament, the Supreme Soviet, which was elected, 
in turn, by universal suffrage. This pyramidal structure was not unlike 
that which it superseded and which, because of the dominant position 
of the Communist party, had resulted in the concentration of power 
in the person of Stalin. Now, however, the constitution provided cit¬ 
izens with a bill of rights guaranteeing freedom of speech, of assem¬ 
bly, and of religion. In addition, they were promised the right to 
employment, the right to leisure, and the right to maintenance at the 
expense of the state in case of old age or disability. 

These guarantees meant very little, however, so long as all aspects 
of life in the Soviet Union continued to be dominated by the Com¬ 
munist party, whose membership of about 1 million in 1930 was but 
a small fraction of the total population of 150 million. That the new 
“bill of rights” was a sham was quickly proved by a series of purges 
which began shortly after the constitution was adopted. In August 
1936, the first of several “show trials” occurred, at which persons 
alleged to be “Trotskyites” and spies were publically condemned and 
either imprisoned, executed, or exiled to Siberia. Although the accused 
for the most part confessed to their “crimes,” those confessions were 
obtained by physical and psychological torture. 

Stalin’s victims were people at all levels who had opposed his per¬ 
sonal rule, men such as Nikolai Bukharin, editor of the newspaper 
Izvestia, who had spoken out against the elimination of the kulaks; 
Karl Radek, a leading political theorist; and a number of “old” Bol¬ 
sheviks, who had been unwilling to acquiesce in Stalin’s refusal to 
debate policy, who had opposed his increasingly nationalistic foreign 
policy, or who had hoped that revolution did not mean the complete 
suppression of personal liberty. The purges were the result of Stalin s 
own psychological instability and pathological distrust. They were as 
well, however, the logical result of totalitarianism’s inability to toler¬ 
ate any dissent whatsoever. Whatever their cause, the purges took a 
toll of almost nine million imprisoned, banished, or killed. By ridding 
the country of his opposition Stalin forestalled further revolution 
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not an unlikely possibility, given discontent with his policies—and 
solidified his position as virtual dictator of Russia. 

The results of the Soviet revolution were profound. No other regi me 
in the history of western Europe had ever attempted to reorder com¬ 
pletely the politics, economy, and society of a vast nation as the Rus¬ 
sians had in the short space of twenty years. By 1939 private 
manufacturing and trade had been almost entirely abolished. Facto¬ 
ries, mines, railroads, and public utilities were exclusively owned by 
the state. Stores were either government enterprises or cooperatives 
in which consumers owned shares. Agriculture had been almost com¬ 
pletely socialized. At the same time, the nation had been industrial¬ 
ized. By 1932 over 70 percent of Russia’s national product was 
industrial in origin. In the area of social reform, illiteracy was reduced 
from at least 50 percent to about 20 percent, and higher education was 
made available to increasingly large numbers. Government assistance 
for working mothers and free hospitalization did a great deal to raise 
the national standard of health. 

But, as we have seen, those achievements were purchased at a very 
high price. In addition to the liquidation of millions of kulaks and 
political dissidents and the internment of millions of others in slave- 
labor camps, the Russian people were subjected to an unrelenting 
campaign of indoctrination that encompassed every aspect of their lives. 
The Soviet leadership set out to shatter those prevailing belief systems 
which threatened to impede the achievement of its goals. Subtle forms 
of persecution were implemented to discourage religious orthodoxy 
while the nation’s youth were inculcated with the new Soviet ideals 
of steadfast loyalty to the Soviet state and unquestioning obedience to 
the Communist party. Over time, experiments in the arts and litera¬ 
ture, which had been promoted during the early years of the revolu¬ 
tion under Lenin, gave way to the culture of totalitarian bureaucracy. 
Education became a tool of the revolution, much as violence and 
intimidation had. Control of the minds of the populace was regarded 
as a prerequisite to building a new society in which individual interests 
wou be sacrificed to those of the state. After two decades of revo- 
lutionary change, the Stalinist regime had fastened upon the Russian 
people a tyranny as heavy as any imposed by the tsars. 


*n™aly MERGENCE ° F totalitarian fascism 

That Italy turned to totalitarianism may at first seem surprising, in 
Ct ^ aC , kalians emerged as victors after the First 
lpm t-k ar i. Ct ta ^ S ^fficulties were rooted in long-standing prob- 
lcm S that the war had done little .0 resolve. Italy continued » be 

inHnct • 1 . l ? to two sharply contrasting halves: a relatively prosperous 
na ze north, and a wretchedly poor agrarian south. In addi- 



■ion ■o *0 P"* 1 '™ the country faced as a reaul, of that unhealthy 
cconomtc split, it was also the victim of a „ unrequited imperiahs, 
impulse which had existed since the ,890s. Its unsuccessful anempt 
t0 establish itself as a po wer in North Africa had left the country whh 
a sense of frustration and humiliation. Before the war, the ruline class 
was held in pubhc contempt by a younger generation anxious to cleanse 
the nation of rulers widely perceived to be at once cynical and corrupt 
vaccilating and defeatist.* K ’ 


But the establishment of a dictatorship in Italy would never have 
been possible without the demoralizing and humiliating effects of the 
First World War. The chief business of the Italian armies had been to 
keep the Austrians occupied on the Southern Front while the British, 
French, and Americans hammered Germany into submission along 
the battle lines in the west. To accomplish this assignment, Italy had 
mobilized more than 5,500,000 men; of these nearly 700,000 were 
killed. The direct financial cost of Italian participation in the struggle 
was over Si 5 billion. These sacrifices were no greater than those made 
by the British and the French, but Italy was a poor country. More¬ 
over, in the division of the spoils after the fighting, the Italians got 
less than they expected. While Italy did receive most of the Austrian 
territories promised in the secret treaties, the Italians maintained that 
these were inadequate rewards for their sacrifices and for their valua¬ 
ble contribution to ai Entente victory. At first the nationalists vented 
their spleen for the “humiliation of Versailles” upon President Wilson, 
but after a short time they returned to castigating their own rulers. 
They alleged Premier Orlando had been so cravenly weak and inept 
that he and those who governed with him had allowed their country 
to be cheated of its just desserts. 

The war contributed to the revolutionary mood in a multitude of 
other ways. It resulted in inflation of the currency, with consequent 
high prices, speculation, and profiteering. Normally wages would have 
risen also, but the postwar labor market was glutted by the return to 
civilian life of millions of soldiers. Furthermore, business was demor¬ 
alized, owing to extensive and frequent strikes and to the closing of 
foreign markets. In the minds of the upper and middle classes the most 
ominous consequence of the war was the growth of socialism. As 
hardship and chaos increased, the Italian socialists embraced a philos¬ 
ophy akin to Bolshevism. They voted as a party to join the Third 
International. In the elections of November I9i9» they won about a 
third of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. During the following 
winter socialist workers took over about a hundred factories and 


attempted to run them for the benefit of the workers. Radicalism also 
spread through the rural areas, where so-called Red Leagues were 
organized to break up large estates and to force landlords to reduce 
their rents. Two large political parties with mass appeal, the Socialists 
and the Catholic People’s party, drained strength from other parties 
of the Center and moderate Left. Neither preached revolution; yet 
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both urged far-reaching social and economic reforms. Industrialists 
and landowners were badly frightened and were therefore ready to 
accept totalitarianism as a less dangerous form of radicalism that might 
save at least part of their property from confiscation. 

How much the Fascist movement depended for its success upon the 
leadership of Benito Mussolini is difficult to say. Mussolini was born 
in 1883, the son of a socialist blacksmith. His mother was a school¬ 
teacher, and in deference to her wishes he eventually became a teacher. 
But he was restless and dissatisfied, soon leaving Italy for further study 
in Switzerland. Here he gave part of his time to his books and the rest 
to writing articles for socialist newspapers. He was eventually expelled 
from the country for fomenting strikes. Returning to Italy, he became 
a journalist, and eventually editor oCAvanti, the leading socialist daily 
His ideas in the years before the war were a contradictory mixture of 
radicalisms. He professed to be a Marxist socialist, but he mingled his 
socialism with doctrines of corporatism, adapted from the French 
syndicalists. 

Mussolini in fact believed in no particular set of doctrines. No man 
with a definite philosophy could have reversed himself so often. When 
war broke out in August 1914, Mussolini insisted that Italy should 
remain neutral. He had scarcely adopted this position when he began 
urging participation on the Entente side. Deprived of his position as 
editor of Avanti, he founded a new paper, II Popolo d’ltalia, and dedi¬ 
cated its columns to arousing enthusiasm for war. He-regarded the 
decision of the government the following spring to go in on the side 
of the Entente allies as a personal victory. 

The word fascism derives from the Latin fasces, the ax surrounded 
by a bundle of sticks representing the authority of the Roman state; 
the Italian/amo means group or band. Fasci were organized as early as 
October 1914, as units of agitation to drive Italy into the war. Their 
members were young idealists, fanatical nationalists, and frustrated 
white-collar workers. The original platform of the Fascist movement 
was drafted by Mussolini in 1919. It was a surprisingly radical docu¬ 
ment which demanded universal suffrage, abolition of the conserva- 
tive Senate, the establishment by law of an eight-hour day, a heavy 
pi a evy, a heavy tax on inheritances, confiscation of 85 percent of 
war profits acceptance of the League of Nations, and “opposition to 

bv t I" Pena 1SmS ‘ Thls P latform was accepted more or less officially 
jhemovement Untl May I92 °’ When k was su PPl a nted by another 

all referp 6 COnservatIve character. Indeed, the new program omitted 

the pt r eCOn ° miC reform - On neither of these platforms did 
the Fascists achieve much political success. 

aeeres<;ivp C * StS e U P Por ^eit initial lack of numbers by disciplined 
bfed thp 3n j Str ° ng determina tion. As the old regime cruin- 
Miissolird h rCPa ° VCr tHe S° ve rnment. In September 1922, 

^fabou o o 8an p° k °r ly ° f 1 elution. On October 28 an army 

about 50,000 Fascist militia, in blackshirted uniforms, marched into 







Lett: vn iv awh*. «»“*»■; d “u unuormea Fascists march 

into Rome in October 1922. Right. Mussolini Addressing a Crowd of His Followers 
from the Balcony of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome 


Rome and occupied the capital. The premier resigned, and the follow¬ 
ing day the king, Victor Emmanuel III, invited Mussolini to form a 
cabinet. Thus, without firing a shot the blackshirts had gained control 
of the Italian government. The explanation is to be found not in the 
strength of fascism, but in the chaos created by the war and in the 
weakness and irresolution of the old ruling classes. By the end of 
the next three years Mussolini’s revolution was virtually complete. 

Italian fascism embodied a variety of doctrines that were an expres¬ 
sion of its totalitarian nature: 

(1) Statism. The state was declared to incorporate every interest Major doctrines of fascism 

and every loyalty of its members. There was to be “nothing above the 

state, nothing outside the state, nothing against the state.” 

(2) Nationalism. Nationhood was the highest form of society. It 
had a life and a soul of its own apart from the lives and souls of the 
individuals who composed it. Yet there could be no real harmony of 
interests between two or more distinct nations. Hence internationalism 
was a perversion of human progress. 

(3) Militarism. Strife was the origin of all things. Nations which 
did not expand would eventually wither and die. War exalted and 
ennobled man and regenerated sluggish and decadent peoples. 

Declaring his allegiance to these principles, Mussolini began to 
rebuild Italy in accordance with them. He abolished the cabinet sys¬ 
tem and all but extinguished the powers of the Parliament. In charac- Mussolini’s fascist state 

teristic totalitarian fashion, he made the Fascist party an integral part 
°f the Italian constitution. The king was compelled to select a prime 
ntinister from a list compiled by the party’s Great Council. Voters, as 
were left with no real choice; they were forced to select their 
candidates.from lists prepared by the party. Within a few years, there 
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were no other political parties left in Italy. Mussolini assumed th 
position of prime minister and party leader (duce). A potent and^ 1 
rive mechanism of political discipline was the party’s militia 
Mussolini used to eliminate his enemies by violent means’ p v 

supervision, censorship of the press and of academic life_the k' Ce 

marks of totalitarian regimes—were soon fastened upon the I r 
people by the party. ta Jl > 

Mussolini reorganized the economy while preaching the end f 
conflict as fascist doctrine. He secured worker support by insti C 3SS 
massive public works and building projects, along with state- ^ 
sored programs of library-building, vacations, and social securit^w' 
won further popular acclaim when, in 1-929, he settled Italy’s si *** 
year-old conflict with the Roman Catholic church by a treaty g r S * Xty ' 
independence to the papal residence in the Vatican City and estabf 
ing Roman Catholicism as the official religion of the nation’s sch 1 
At the same time that Mussolini was attempting to pacify the Itali^ 
working class, he was pulling the teeth of the country’s labor move” 
ment. The Italian economy was placed under the management of 
twenty-two corporations, each responsible for a major industrial 
enterprise. In each corporation were representatives of trade unions 
whose members were organized by the Fascist party, the employers’ 
and the government. Together, the members of these corporations 
were given the task of determining working conditions, wages and 
prices. In fact, however, the decisions of these bodies were closely 
managed by the government and favored the position of manase- 

Although the Italian economy did improve somewhat—along with 
the economies of other European countries—in the late 1920s, fascism 
id little to lessen Italy’s plight during the years of worldwide depres¬ 
sion which occurred in the I93 os. Although he managed to make his 
ountry appear more efficient his admirers often bragged that he had 
at last made the trains run on time”—Mussolini failed to solve its 
major problems, particularly those of the peasantry, whose standard 
?£» na i’ ie d desperately low. Mussolini's fascism was little more 
an illusion It is a measure of the Italians’ disgust with their past 
leaders that they were so ready to be taken in by him. 


Germany: the Spartacists 


3 - THE RISE OF NA/.l CHUM ANY 

Germany succumbed to totalitarianism later than Italy. For a brief 
P o o owing tlu Hist World War, events seemed to be moving 
diaf C ° Untr y l ° , -* U * l lt ^ ost °* ^ ie leading politicians in the imme- 
Dem„^ ? rn,ISt,a ’. gOVm "" C,K were socia lists, members of the Social 
enough*? IC ^' ,rty ’ 1 * uir r °f°rmist policies, which had seemed radical 

of extrem^M*^ ? n ° r l° the war> now appeared too mild to a group 
extreme Marxists who had been encouraged by the revolution in 
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content would soon focus on the government they had helped to sal 


vage. 


With the Spartacist revolt only just behind them, the leaders of a co 
alition of socialists. Catholic centrists, and liberal democrats in 1910 
drafted a constitution for the new German republic reflecting a gener¬ 
ally progressive political and social philosophy. It provided for uni¬ 
versal suffrage, for women as well as men; the cabinet system of gov¬ 
ernment, and for a bill of rights, guaranteeing not only civil liberties 
nit the right of the citizen to employment, to an education, and to 
protection against the hazards of an industrial society. But the republic 
established under this constitution was beset with troubles from the 
start. Reactionaries and other extremists plotted against it. Moreover, 
the German people had had little experience with democratic govern¬ 
ment. The Weimar Republic (named for the city where its constitu¬ 
tion was drafted) did not spring from the desires of a majority of the 
nation. It was born of change forced upon Germany in its hour of 
defeat. Its instability made it a likely victim of the forces it was des¬ 
perately attempting to tame. 

1 After the Roman, Spartacus, who led a slave revolt. 
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Various factors led to the eventual triumph of German totalitarian¬ 
ism. First was the sense of humiliation arising from defeat in the war 
Between 1871 and 1914 Germany had risen to lofty heights of political 
and cultural prestige. German universities, science, philosophy, and 
music were known and admired all over the world. The country had 
likewise attained a remarkable prosperity, by 1914 surpassing Britain 
and the United States in several fields of industrial production. Then 
came the defeat of 1918, with Germany left to the mercy of its pow¬ 
erful enemies. It was too much for the German people to understand. 
They found it difficult to believe that their invincible armies had really 
been worsted in battle. Quickly the legend grew that the nation had 
been “stabbed in the back” by socialists and Jews in the government. 
Though there was no truth in this charge, it helped to salve the 
wounded pride of German patriots. Those in search of a scapegoat 
also blamed the laxity and irresponsibility that appeared to distinguish 
the republican regime. It was alleged that Berlin had displaced Paris 
as the most frivolous and decadent city of Europe. What the country 
seemed to need was authoritative leadership to spearhead a campaign 
to regain the world’s respect. 

The sense of humiliation was increased by two of the provisions 
imposed on the Germans in the Versailles treaty. First, Germany was 
compelled to reduce its army to 100,000 men, a requirement that pro¬ 
duced bitter discontent among the politically powerful corps of offi¬ 
cers that remained at the head of its ranks. Second, the enormous 
burden of reparations payments continued to arouse the anger of the 
Germans. Opponents of the reparations settlement urged an obstruc¬ 
tionist policy of nonpayment, arguing that the sum of S33 billion 
demanded would doom the German economy for the foreseeable 
future. German politicians of all persuasions agreed that the sum was 
impossibly large. Yet Weimar’s foreign minister in the early 1920s, 
Walter Rathenau, opposed the obstructionists, and attempted to reach 
a compromise with the former Allied powers. Rathenau’s assassina¬ 
tion in 1922, by a secret organization of obstructionist army officers, 
produced a reaction which led to the German government’s refusal to 
make further payments. The result was French occupation of the Ruhr 
valley in early 1923, in a fruitless attempt to compel German miners 
t ere to produce for France. The ensuing stalemate, which lasted for 
several months, was ended by the German chancellor, Gustav Strese- 
mann, who recognized the futility of obstructionist tactics. His suc¬ 
cess in persuading the Germans to accept his point of view was aided 
y an international agreement to renegotiate reparations under the 
guidance of a committee of experts headed by the American Charles 
awes. Crisis was temporarily averted, but the psychological 
wounds eaused by the reparations controversy did not heal. 

Another major reason for totalitarianism’s appeal in Germany was 
the inflation the country suffered in the 1920s. When Germans began 



Depression in Germany. Fol¬ 
lowing the defeat in the First 
World War, inflation was 
rampant and food in short 
supply- Here a fallen horse 
is torn to shreds by hungry 
citizens. 



to experience severe unemployment, the government increased the 
supply of paper money—eventually to a flood—in order to finance 
programs of unemployment insurance and to try to provide its citi- (2) economics 
zenry with the economic wherewithal to survive. The result was a 
period of wild inflation, particularly demoralizing to the middle class. 

Salaries could not keep up with the vast increase in the cost of living. 

Those who existed on fixed incomes—pensioners, stockholders—saw 
their security vanish. As they lost their faith in the ability of the gov¬ 
ernment to come to their aid, these men and women began, as well, 
to lose whatever faith they may have had in the republic. The middle 
class, traumatized by inflation, continued its search for a government 
that promised attention to its needs and sympathy with its problems. 

That search intensified with the advent of the Great Depression of 
1929. As we shall see, the depression was a major disaster for most of 
the world. In few countries, however, were its effects more keenly 
felt than in Germany. Farmers were angered by the collapse of agri¬ 
cultural prices and by their burden of debts and taxes. University stu¬ 
dents saw little prospect of gaining a place in already-overcrowded 
professions. Six million workers were unemployed. Once again the 
middle class saw its savings vanish. 

For a brief period in the late 1920s, however, it had appeared that 
the German economy, and the Weimar Republic with it, might 
recover. Low German wages meant that the country was able to make Weimar s later 
its reparations payments, scaled down in accordance with the Dawes Y ears 
Committee recommendations, and to earn money abroad with cheaply 
priced exports. Building programs, sponsored by socialist municipal 
governments in large cities such as Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, and Ber¬ 
lin—schools, hospitals, and low-cost worker housing—suggested that 
the country was both politically and economically healthier than it 
actually was. In fact the Dawes Plan, by stressing the need for imme¬ 
diate increases in production, ensured that the economy would remain 
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in the hands of the country’s leading industrialists. These were very 
conservative men, whose sympathies lay with the restoration of a more 
authoritarian form of government than Weimar represented. They were 
allied with equally conservative landowners, bound together by their 
mutual desire for a protective economic policy that would stimulate 
the sale of domestically produced goods and foodstuffs. This alliance 
was augmented by the army and civil service, staffed with men opposed 
to the traditions of parliamentary democracy and international coop¬ 
eration embodied in the republic. 

Parties 

polarized 

By the end of the decade, party politics had polarized much as they 
had in Italy. The Center parties attracted diminishing support while 
candidates for the Communist party on the Left and the monarchist 
German People’s party on the Right were enjoying increased success. 
In 1932 discontent with the republic manifested itself in the national 
elections, which resulted in the continued presidency of the war hero 
Marshall von Hindenburg.What was significant, however, was not 
Hindenburg’s return to power, but the fact that the Communists polled 
about five million votes, and that the candidate of the radical Right 
Adolph Hitler, received over eleven million, more than one-third of 
those cast. The Weimar Republic was doomed. And Hitler was its 
logical nemesis. 

The founding of the Nazi 
party; the early career of 
Hitler 

Hitler’s rise to power dated from 1919, when he met with six other 
men to found the National Socialist Workers’ party. 2 Hitler was born 
in 1889, the son of a petty customs official in the Austrian civil service 
Hitler’s early life was unhappy and maladjusted. Rebellious and undisl 
ciplined from childhood, he seems always to have been burdened with 
a sense of frustration. He was a failure in school, decided that he would 
become an artist, and went to Vienna in 1909, hoping to enter the 
Academy. But he failed the required examinations: for the next four 
years he was compelled to eke out a dismal existence as a casual laborer 
and a painter of watercolors. Meanwhile he developed violent political 
prejudices. He became an ardent admirer of certain vociferously anti- 
bemitic politicians in Vienna; and since he associated Judaism with 
Marxism, he learned to hate that philosophy as well. When war broke 
out, Hitler was living in Munich. Though an Austrian citizen, he 
immediately enUsted in the German army. Following the war, he joined 
wi h other disaffected Germans to denounce the Weimar Republic. In 
1923 Hitler led an attempt in Munich by the Nazis’ private army, the 
nS t0 sta & e 3 P uts ch,” or sudden overthrow of the gov- 

rpnrwT^' ^ Brownshirts were quickly dispersed, and Hitler sen- 
S < L a . ter ™ ln P nson - where he composed a declaration of his 
exn e ’ ¥i My StrU ^ le )' In *is rambling treatise he 

betraval h - S atre ,°^J ews an£ i communists, his sense of Germany’s 
y its enemies, and his belief that only with strong leadership 

2 Thc name of the party was soon abbreviated in popular usage to Nazi. 





One Step Away from Power. President 
Hindenburg followed by Hitler, Gor¬ 
ing on the extreme right, and other 
Nazi party members. 



could the country regain its rightful place within the European concert 
of nations. 

Hitler’s message appealed to an ever-growing number of his disil¬ 
lusioned and economically threatened countrymen and women. In the 
election of 1928 the Nazis won 12 seats in the Reichstag. In 1930 they The Nazi revolution 
won 107 seats, their popular vote increasing from 800,000 to 6,500,000. 

During the summer of 1932 the parliamentary system broke down. 

No chancellor could retain a majority in the Reichstag, for the Nazis 
declined to support any cabinet not headed by Hitler, and the com¬ 
munists refused to collaborate with the socialists. In January 1933, a 
group of reactionaries—industrialists, bankers, and Junkers—pre¬ 
vailed upon President Hindenburg to designate Hitler as chancellor, 
in the mistaken belief that they could control him. It was arranged 
that there should be only three Nazis in the cabinet, and that Franz 
von Papen, a Catholic aristocrat, should hold the position of vice- 
chancellor. The sponsors of this plan failed to appreciate the tremen¬ 
dous popularity of the Nazi movement, however. Hitler was not slow 
in making the most of his new opportunity. He persuaded Hinden¬ 
burg to dissolve the Reichstag and to order a new election on March 
5 - When the new Reichstag assembled, it voted to confer upon Hitler 
practically unlimited powers. Soon afterward the flag of the Weimar 
Republic was lowered and replaced by the swastika banner of the 
National Socialists. The new Germany was proclaimed to be the Third 
Reich, the successor of the Hohenstaufen Empire of the Middle Ages 
and of the Hohenzollern Empire of the kaisers. 

During the next few months, other sweeping changes converted 
Germany from Bismarck’s federalized state into a highly centralized 
totalitarian regime. As both chancellor and leader of the Nazi party, 


! 
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Hitler was in a unique position to put the powers of the state to the 
purposes of the party. To this end, all other political parties were 
declared illegal. Nazi party luminaries were appointed heads of var¬ 
ious government departments, and party gauleiters, or regional direc¬ 
tors, assumed administrative responsibility throughout the country. 
Hitler made use of paramilitary Nazi “storm troopers” (the S.A.) t0 
maintain discipline within the party and to impose order on the pop¬ 
ulace through calculated intimidation and violence. Not even the S.A 
itself was immune to the imperatives of totalitarian terror: when the 
aspirations of the S.A. leadership to supplant the established army 
hierarchy threatened to undermine Hitler’s support within the mili¬ 
tary at a critical moment, he unleashed a bloody purge in which more 
than a thousand high-ranking S.A. officials were summarily executed 
Hitler and his associates would brook no interference with their plans 
to achieve absolute power. 

Like Mussolini, Hitler moved to abolish class conflict by robbing 
working-class institutions of their power. He outlawed trade unions 
and strikes, froze wages, and organized workers and employers into a 
National Labor Front. At the same time, Hitler increased welfare ben¬ 
efits for workers and battled unemployment with large state-financed 
construction projects: highways, public housing, and reforestation. 
Later in the decade, rearmament and a substantial increase in the size 
of the military establishment all but ended the German unemployment 
problem. These programs met with the approval of the middle and 
upper classes, who were as anxious as the working class to see an end 
to depression. Industrialists welcomed the military buildup that 
brought orders to their factories. In addition, they and the still-influ¬ 
ential Junkers saw Hitler as a bulwark against Communist subversion. 



The Nazi Party Congress 
in Nuremburg, 1934 . The 
Nazis were masters of 
the use of humanity en 
masse as propaganda. 
Hitler stands at atten¬ 
tion in the center. 














Despite the fact that Germany was one of the most highly indus- 

'alized countries in the world, National Socialism had a peculiar 
tn aS ant flavor. The key to Nazi theory was contained in the phrase 
rL uni Bodeti (blood and soil). The word soil reflected not only a deep 

verence for the homeland but an abiding affection for the peasants, 
r ^ h0 were considered to embody the finest qualities of the German 
)ace. No class of the population was more generously treated by the 
Nazi government. This high regard for country folk came partly, no 
doubt, from the circumstance that they had the highest birth rate of 
the nation’s citizens and therefore were most valuable for military rea¬ 
sons. It was explainable also by the reaction of the Nazi leaders against 
everything that the city stood for—not only intellectualism and radi¬ 
calism but high finance and the complicated problems of industrial 

society. . 

The dreary patterns ot totalitarian repression were imposed on the 

lives of the German people, and for the most part they accepted them 
willingly- Censorship, restriction of movement, political persecution, 
and political murder became the norm, as they had elsewhere. Naz¬ 
ism differed from other forms of totalitarianism, however, in its sin¬ 
gle-minded persecution of the Jews. The Nazis argued that the so- 
called Aryan race, which was supposed to include the Nordics as its 
most perfect specimens, was the only one ever to have made any not¬ 
able contributions to human progress. They contended further that 
the accomplishments and mental qualities of a people were determined 
by blood. Thus the achievements of the Jew forever remained Jewish, 
no matter how long he or she might live in a Western country. It 
followed that no Jewish science or Jewish literature or Jewish music 
could ever truly represent the German nation. This racial doctrine was 
mere rationalization. The Nazis persecuted the Jews because Hitler 
was himself rabidly anti-Semitic and because they needed a scapegoat 
to blame for their nation’s troubles. A series of laws passed in 1935 
deprived Jews and people of Jewish blood of their German citizenship, 
and prohibited marriage between Jews and other Germans. Jews were 
compelled to wear an identifying Star of David when they appeared 
in public. Eventually, millions of Jews were rounded up, tortured, 
and murdered in concentration camps. Other representatives of 
“imperfect” racial and social groups—homosexuals, gypsies, and anti- 
Nazi intellectuals—met a similar fate. The extremism of Hitler s anti- 
Semitic campaigns underscores the fact that National Socialism was 
more fanatical than Italian fascism. It was a new religion, not only in 
its dogmatism and its ritual, but in its fierce intolerance and its zeal 
for expansion. 

The significance of German and Italian totalitarianism remains a 
subject of controversy among students of modern history. Some argue 
that it reflected the enthronement of force by‘capitalists in an effort to 
save their dying system from destruction. And it is true that the suc¬ 
cess of both movements in gaining control of the government depended 
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on support from great landowners and captains of industry q u 
explain German and Italian totalitarianism as a reaction of d h S 
against creditors, of farmers against bankers and manufacturers ^ 
of small businessmen against high finance and monopolistic p ra ’ and 
Still others interpret it as a reaction to Communist threat, a rev C • ' 
to primitivism, a result of the uespair of the masses, a protest a rS '° n 
the weaknesses of democracy, or a supreme manifestation of n • ° st 
alism. Undoubtedly it was all of these things combined. One f '? n ~ 
argument holds that fascism and Nazism were extreme express’ Cr 
tendencies prevalent in all industrialized countries. If official n r S -°^ 
in most Western countries in the 1930s took on more and more of*^ 
authoritarian semblance—a tightly controlled economy, limitation 30 
production to maintain prices, and expansion of armaments to° n 
mote prosperity—it was because nearly all nations in that period \ T °' 
beset with similar problems and, in varying degrees, frightened f 
their implications. °‘ 


4. THE DEMOCRACIES BETWEEN THE WARS 


Class con flict in France 


Britain's economic 
difficulties 


The histories of the three Western democracies—Great Britain 
France, and the United States—run roughly parallel during the vear* 
after the First World War. In all three countries there was an attempt 
by governments to trust to policies and assumptions that had pre¬ 
vailed before the war. The French, not surprisingly, continued to fear 
Germany and to take whatever steps they could to keep their tradi 
tional en emy ^ weak as possible. Under the leadership of the moder 
ate conservative, Raymond Poincare, who held office from 10^2 to 
1924. and again from 1926 to 1929, the French pursued a policy of 
deflation, which attempted to keep the price of manufactured goods 

hard on r ra T 8 VV T S - Th ' S P ° Hcy Pleascd businessmen, but was 

Ed ° Uard HCrri0t ' 3 Radical Sodallst wh0 
"I, r t0 1926 WaS ’ de$ P ite his P arc y’ s -me, a 
Herriot declared• r bus r messman - farm «, and lower middle class, 

taxes in ord litf “ fa r ° f SOcial reform ’ but -fused to raise 
French national fd °£ ^ S 3SS COnd ' ct ky c ^ ose to the surface of 
pered emnlov ^ * rou S hout the >920s. While industries pros- 
dvely. A period T trade unionists' demands to bargain collec- 
followed bv a ih ° . Str ‘ bes immediately after the war was 

satisfied, even after theT^ ,n Um ° n act,vit y- Workers remained dis- 
ance program in m • S overnment passsed a modified social insur- 
Class Conflict fl 93 °’. in ' unn S a § ainst sickness, old age, and death. 

retrievably lost position^a/rh"' 1 ^ W ^‘ Anxious to regain its now ir- 
thc world! Britain lit c ° ma J or industrial and financial power in 
to lower the price of P UI "sued a policy of deflation, designed 

attractive on the world market” Th 3nd tHuS make them m ° rC 

. The result was a reduction in wages 






Labor Troubles in Britain. Mounted 
police escorting delivery wagons 
through a mob of angry strikers 
during the general strike of 1926. 



which undermined the standard of living of many British workers 
Their resentment helped to elect a Labour party government in 1924 
and 1929- But its minority position in Parliament left it little chance to 
accomplish much of consequence, even had its leader, Prime Minister 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, been a more adventurous socialist than he 
was. In 1926 British trade unions grew increasingly militant because 
of the particularly distressing wage levels in the coal mining industry, 
and because the Conservative government, returned to power under 
Stanley Baldwin in 1925, refused to be deflected from its deflationary 
stance. The unions staged a nationwide general strike which, though 
it failed as an industrial strategy, turned the middle class more than 
ever against the workers. 


The United States was undoubtedly the most impregnable fortress 
of conservative power among the democracies. The presidents elected 
during the 1920s Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert 
Hoover—upheld a social philosophy formulated by the barons of big 
business in the nineteenth century, and the Supreme Court used its 
power of judicial review to nullify progressive legislation enacted by 
state governments and occasionally by Congress. 

The course of Western history was dramatically altered by the ad¬ 
vent of worldwide depression in 1929. We have already seen the way 
in which depression contributed to the rise of Nazism. But all coun¬ 
tries were forced to come to terms with the economic and social dev¬ 
astation it produced. The Great Depression had its roots in a general 
agricultural slump in the 1920s, the result of increased postwar pro- 
uction which drove down the price of grain and other commodities 
to the point of bankrupting farmers, though not far enough to benefit 
the urban poor. To chronic agricultural distress was added the finan¬ 
cial crisis that began with the collapse of prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1929. With a drop in the value of stocks, banks 
ound themselves short of capital and forced to close. International 
investors called in their debts. Industries, unable to sell their products, 
stopped manufacturing and started laying off workers. Unemploy- 
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economic nationalism 



ment further contracted markets—fewer people had money with which 
to buy goods or services—and that contraction led to more unem¬ 
ployment. 

The results of the depression took varied forms throughout the West 
In 1931 Great Britain abandoned the gold standard; the government 
of the United States followed suit in 1933. By no longer pegging their 
currencies to the price of gold, these countries hoped to make money 
cheaper,and thus more available for programs of public and private 
economic recovery. This action was the forerunner of a broad pro¬ 
gram of currency management, which became an important element 
in a general policy of economic nationalism. As early as 1932 Great 
Britain abandoned its time-honored policy of free trade. Protective 
tariffs were raised in some instances as high as 100 percent. 

Domestically, Britain moved cautiously to alleviate the effects of 

c epression. A national government, which came to power in 1931 
Wlt a composed of members from the Conservative,' Lib- 

• ’ 3I ], , a our P art ’ es ' was reluctant to spend beyond its income, as 

a ' V ? U u° or< ^ er to underwrite effective programs of public 

assistance. Of the European democracies, France adopted the most ad- 

lmvS d ^ ^Poises to combat the inequalities and distress that fol- 
frnm /it e Wa c 0 the depression. In 1936, responding to a threat 
^rnl aC t 0nSCr 7 tlVCS L t0 ° VCrthrow ^e republic, a Popular Front 
fi 872 -, , Und r Cr thC lcadershi P of the socialist Leon Blum 
munL na t-’ WaS ?, rmCd , by the Radical - Ra dical Socialist, and Com- 
ized the rn ^ ^ ■ 7 ^ ^° r tWO yearS- The Popular Front national- 
io denrivTr ! UStry and reor S a nized the Bank of France so as 
over credit I 20 ° ar S est stockholders of their monopolistic control 
workers and 0 3 1 j° n ’ ^ decrced a forty-hour week for all urban 

the farmers i/e/Zhr u ? rogram ofr public works. For the benefit of 
stablished a wheat office to fix the price and regulate 


















the distribution of grain. Although the threat from the political Right 
wa s for a time quelled by the Popular Front, conservatives were gen 
erally uncooperative and unimpressed by its attempts to ameliorate 
the conditions of the French working class. The anti-Semitism that 
had appeared at the time of the Dreyfus affair resurfaced; Blum was 
both a socialist and a Jew. Businessmen saw him as the forerunner of 
a French Lenin, and were heard to opine, “better Hitler than Blum.” 
They got their wish before the decade was out. 

The most dramatic changes in policy occurred not in Europe but 
in the United States. The explanation was twofold. The United States 
had clung longer to the economic philosophy of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Prior to the depression the business classes had adhered firmly 
to the dogma of freedom of contract and insisted upon their right to 
form monopolies and to use the government as their agent in frustrat¬ 
ing the demands of both workers and consumers. The depression in 
the United States was also more severe than in the European demo¬ 
cracies. Industrial production shrank by about two-thirds. The struc¬ 
ture of agricultural prices and of common stocks collapsed. Thousands 
of banks were forced to close their doors. Unemployment rose to one- 
third of the total labor force. An attempt to alleviate distress was con¬ 
tained in a program of reform and reconstruction known as the New 
Deal. The chief architect and motivator of this program was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (1882-1945), who succeeded Herbert Hoover in the 
presidency on March 4, 1933. 

The aim of the New Deal was to preserve the capitalist system, by 
managing the economy and undertaking programs of relief and public 
works to increase mass purchasing power. Although the New Deal 
did assist in the recovery both of individual citizens and of the coun¬ 
try, through programs of currency management and social security, it 
left the crucial problem of unemployment unsolved. In 1939, after six 
years of the New Deal, the United States still had more than nine 
million jobless workers—a figure which exceeded the combined 
unemployment of the rest of the world. Ironically, only the outbreak 
of a new world war could provide the full recovery that the New Deal 
had failed to assure, by directing millions from the labor market into 
the army and by creating jobs in the countless factories that turned to 
the manufacture of war materiel. 


5 . INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL TRENDS IN THE 
INTERWAR YEARS 

The First World War, which proved so disillusioning to so many, and 
f he generally dispiriting political events which followed in its train, 
*ftade it difficult to hold fast to any notion of a purposeful universe, 
hilosophers, to a greater degree than their predecessors, declared that 
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there was little point in attempting to discover answers to que • 
about the nature of ultimate reality. These antimetaphysiciar] S b 
dramatically with the philosophers of the past century, wh 0 h 
grounded their speculations in a belief in progress and in a search f 
all-encompassing explanations of human behavior. Probably the f ° r 
influential of these new thinkers was the Viennese Ludwig Witt' 71051 
stein (1889-1951), founder, with the Englishman Bertrand R u §Cn ' 
(1872-1970), of the school of Logical Positivism. Developed fi, ^ 
by the so-called Vienna Circle, whose leader was Rudolf Car ^ 
Logical Positivism emerged as an uncompromisingly scientific nh'I 3 ^’ 
ophy. It is not concerned with values or ideals except to the e ° S ~ 
that they may be demonstrable by mathematics or physics. In « e 1 
the Logical Positivists reject as “meaningless” everything thaTc ” ’ 
be reduced to a “one-to-one correspondence” with something j n ^ 
physical universe. They reduce philosophy to a mere instrument f C 
the discovery of truth in harmony with the facts of the physical e ^ 
ronment. They divest it almost entirely of its traditional content and 
use it as a medium for answering questions and solving problem 
They are concerned especially to attack political theory, regarding tha 
subject as particularly burdened with unproved assumptions and 
questionable dogmas. 

Sociologists reinforced philosophers in denying the value of meta 
physics. One of the most important was the German Max WebeJ 
(1864-1920), who, in his book The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit ofCav 
itahstn (1905), argued that religion must be understood as a cultural 
force, in this case assisting directly in the spread of capitalism Bv 
making work a cardinal virtue and idleness a supreme vice, Protes¬ 
tantism had encouraged the work ethic, which, in turn, had fueled the 
energies of early capitalist entrepreneurs. When he turned to a study of 
^temporaryworld, Weber concluded that societies would inevi- 
ten Ll m °. re T° re Under the swa y ever-expanding and po- 
such ! devT ht3nan burC L aucrades - Recognizing the extent to which 
the notion^f^h™ 171 ^ . C ,[ breaten human freedom, Weber posited 
deaden chan ! matlc leadership as a means of escaping the 

word forirT ° contr °l- A term derived from the Greek 
quality whirh C W3S ’ accor di n g t0 Weber, an almost magic 

direZZ ^ C ° U,d mdUCe her ° Worshi P a "d which, if properly 
reaucracy. P roduce an authority to challenge bu- 

tions of charismat-' UT1Se k reco § nize d the dangers as well as the attrac- 
Hitkr anS IT r aUth ° my> dan 8 ers w hkh the careers of Stalin, 
who treated religion 1 " 1 S °° n to ° a PP a rent. Another thinker 

than as a branch of ^ 3 P° wer ^ u l soc iaI and psychological force, rather 
(i 875 -i 96i ) on m n aPyS1CS ’ Was the Swiss Psychologist Carl Jung 
with hiSel£S^,! StUdent and .^sciple of Freud § Jung broke 
behind individual id " ° r . by P rocIaimin g the existence of a force 
> ego, and superego: the “collective unconscious.” 





fun ^s literary background and his personal penchant for mysticism 
helped persuade him of the enduring psychological and therapeutic 
value of myth and religion, something Freud refused to acknowledge. 

The writings ot some philosophers during the interwar years not 
only reflected a sense of crisis and despair but, because of the influence 
of those works, contributed to it as well. Foremost among these were 
thc Italian Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) and the German Oswald 
Spongier (1880-1936), who agreed in their contempt for the masses, in 
their belief that democracy was impossible, in their anti-intellectual 
viewpoint, and in their admiration for strong and aggressive leaders. 
Spcngler was, in many respects, more extreme than Pareto. In his 
Decline of the West , completed in 1918, and even more in his later writ¬ 
ings, he gave vent to attitudes that reflect thc extent to which totali¬ 
tarianism might appeal to an “anti-intellectual” intellectual. In his Hour 
of Decision, published in 1933, he fulminated against democracy, pac¬ 
ifism, internationalism, the lower classes, and nonwhite peoples. He 
sang the praises of those “who feel themselves born and called to be 
masters," of “healthy instincts, race, the will to possession and power.” 
Spengler despised the analytical reasoning of urban intellectuals and 
called upon men to admire the “deep wisdom of old peasant families.” 
Human beings, he maintained, are “beasts of prey,” and those who 
deny this conclusion are simply “beasts of prey with broken teeth.” 

Literary movements during the interwar period showed tendencies 
similar to those in philosophy. Like the philosophers, the major nov¬ 
elists, poets, and dramatists were disillusioned by thc brute facts of 
world war and by the failure of victory to fulfill its promises. Many 
were profoundly affected also by revolutionary developments in sci¬ 
ence and especially by the probings of the new science of psychoanal¬ 
ysis into the hidden secrets of the mind. Much of the literature of the 
interwar period reflected themes of frustration, cynicism, and disen¬ 
chantment. The general' mood of the era was expressed individually 
by different writers; for example, by the early novels of the American 
Ernest Hemingway (1899-1961), by the poetry of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can T. S. Eliot (1888-1965), and by the plays of the German Bertolt 
Brecht (1898-1956). In The Sun Also Rises, Hemingway gave the pub¬ 
lic a powerful description of the essential tragedy of the so-called lost 
generation and set a pattern which other writers, like the American 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, were soon to follow. In his poem The Waste Land 
(1922), T. S. Eliot presented a philosophy that was close to despair. 
Once you are born, he seemed to be saying, life is a living death, to be 
endured as boredom and frustration. The German Brecht, in plays 
written to be performed before the proletarian patrons of cabarets, 
proclaimed the corruption of the bourgeois state and the pointlessness 
of war. 

The works of many writers in the interwar period reflected to an 
increasing extent the isolation of self-conscious intellectuals and the 
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constricting of their audience that characterized the years before th 
First World War. While Brecht carried his revolutionary messages ,, 
the streets of Berlin, others wrote primarily for each other or f 0r 
small elite group who could understand what they were saying. gjj 
crammed his poetry with esoteric allusions. The Irishman Janies | 0 0t 
(1882-1941), whose ability to enter his characters’ minds and to repr^ 
duce their “stream-of-consciousness” on paper made him a writeri 
the very first order, nevertheless wrote with a complexity that o ? 
few could appreciate. The same was true, though to a lesser extent ! 
the novels of the Frenchman Marcel Proust (1871-1922) and th 
Englishwoman Virginia Woolf (1882-1941). In her novels and essav$ C 
Woolf was, as well, an eloquent and biting critic of the ruling class of 
Britain, focusing in part on the enforced oppression of women even 
in that class. 

The depression of the 1930s forced a reexamination of the method 
and purposes of literature. In the midst of economic stagnation and 
threats of totalitarianism and war, literature was politicized. Authors 
came to believe that their work must indict meanness, cruelty and 
barbarism, and point the way to a more just society, that it should 
also be a literature addressed not to fellow intellectuals, but to com¬ 
mon men and women. The American John Steinbeck (1902-1968) in 
The Grapes of Wrath, depicted the sorry plight of impoverished fann¬ 
ers fleeing from the “dust bowl” to California only to find that all the 
land had been monopolized by companies that exploited their work¬ 
ers. Pervading the novels of the Frenchman Andre Malraux (1901- 
1976) was the strong suggestion that the human struggle against tyr¬ 
anny and injustice is that which gives meaning and value to life. Youiw 
British writers such as W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and Christo¬ 
pher Isherwood declared, as Communist sympathizers, that artists had 
an obligation to politicize their art for the benefit of the revolution. 

hey rejected the pessimism of their immediate literary forebears for 
the optimism of political commitment to a common cause. 

> 11 p 1S , ^ Cy differed radically from their French contemporary, 

. ,. au artre ( 1 905-1980), whose pessimistic philosophy of Exis- 
' > a ISn J- rcct ^ v ‘ n g ’ ts first hearing at this time. Sartre was a 
er o p 1 osophy in a Paris lycee and subsequently a leader of the 

WnrM w !IS u nCe L m ,° Vement against the Ger ™ns during the Second 
existence nfK 1S P 1 oso phy takes its name from its doctrine that the 
life Bm t4>' U f m3 j eiI ?& s as Pree individuals is the fundamental fact of 
of anemkh ^ J CC ° m ' S °^. n ° be ^ p co humanity; instead it is a source 
agents mor^ll Cerr ° r ' ^^zing, however vaguely, that they are free 
selves ’strano ^ responsib,e for a11 their acts', individuals feel them- 
benevolenr 30 3 160 wor * cl - They can have no confidence in a 

Sartre all cnrh ’T T un * verse guided by purpose, for, according to 
Theonlvwav V^ av ^ been educed to fictions by modern science. 

active Jrticin 0 /^^ fr ° m deSpair is the path of “involvement,” or 
participation m human affairs. It should be noted that in addi- 




tion to the atheistic Existentialism of Sartre, there was also a prior 
Christian version, which had its origin in the teachings of Stfren Kier¬ 
kegaard (181 3 1 855) * a Danish theologian of the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Like its atheistic counterpart, Christian Existentialism also teaches 
that the chief cause of human agony and terror is freedom, but it finds 
the source of its freedom in original sin. 

Another writer who refused to allow himself the luxury of political 
optimism was the Englishman George Orwell (1903-1950). Although 
sympathetic to the cause of international socialism, Orwell continued 
to insist that all political movements were to some degree corrupted. 
He urged writers to recognize a duty to write only on the basis of 
what they had themselves experienced. Above all, writers should 
never simply parrot party propaganda. Orwell’s last two novels, Ani¬ 
mal Farm and 1984, written during and immediately after the Second 
World War, are powerful expressions of his mistrust of political 
regimes—whether of the Left or the Right—that profess democracy 
but in fact destroy human freedom. 

Optimism during the 1930s was generally the property of those 
writers who were prepared to advocate a violent change in the social 
order, most notably men and women sympathetic to the doctrines of 
communism and the achievements of Soviet Russia. An exception to 
this rule was the British economist John Maynard Keynes 
(1883-1946), who argued that capitalism could be made to work if 
governments. would play a part in its management, and whose 
theories helped shape the economic policies of the New Deal. Keynes 
had served as an economic adviser to the British government during 
the 1919 treaty-making at Paris. He was disgusted with the harsh 
terms imposed upon the Germans, recognizing that they would serve 
only to keep alive the hatreds and uncertainties that breed war. Keynes 
believed that capitalism with its inner faults corrected could provide a 
just and efficient economy. Capitalism, though, would require a thor¬ 
ough rethinking. First, Keynes abandoned the sacred cow of balanced 
budgets. He did not advocate continuous deficit financing. He would 
have the government deliberately operate in the red whenever private 
investment was too scanty to provide for the economic needs of the 
country. When depression gave way to recovery, private financing 
could take the place of deficit spending for most purposes. He favored 
the accumulation and investment of large amounts of venture capital, 
which he declared to be the only socially productive form of capital. 
Finally, Keynes recommended monetary control as a means of pro¬ 
moting prosperity and full employment. He would establish what is 
commonly called a “managed currency,” regulating its value by a 
process of contraction or expansion in accordance with the needs of the 
economy. Prosperity would thus be assured in terms of the condition 
of the home market, and no nation would be tempted to beggar its 
neighbor” in the foolish pursuit of a favorable balance of trade. 

Trends in art tended to parallel those in literature. For much of the 
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period, visual artists continued to explore aesthetic frontiers far re¬ 
moved from the conventional taste of average men and women. Pi¬ 
casso followed his particular genius as it led him further into cubist 
variations and inventions. So did others, such as the Frenchman Fer¬ 
nand Leger (1881-1955), who combined devotion to cubist principles 
and a fascination with the artifacts of industrial civilization. A group 
more advanced, perhaps, than the cubists, the expressionists argued 
that since color and line express inherent psychological qualities which 
can be represented without reference to subject matter, a painting need 
not have a “subject" at all. The Russian Wassily Kandinsky 
(1866-1944) carried the logic of this position to its conclusion by call¬ 
ing his untitled paintings “improvisations," and insisting that they 
meant nothing. A second group of expressionists rejected intellec¬ 
tuality for what they called “objectivity," by which they meant a can¬ 
did appraisal of the state of the human mind. Their analysis took the 
form of an attack upon the greed and decadence of postwar Europe. 
Chief among this group was the German George Grosz (1893-1959)* 
whose cruel, satiric line has been likened to a “razor lancing a car¬ 
buncle." Another school expressed its disgust with the world by de¬ 
claring that there was in fact no such thing as aesthetic principle, since 
aesthetic principle was based on reason and the world had conclusively 
proved by fighting itself to death that reason did not exist. Calling 
themselves dada-ists (after a name picked at random, allegedly, from 
the dictionary) these artists, led by the Frenchman Marcel Duchamp 
(1887-1968), the German Max Ernst (1891-1976), and the Alsatian 
Jean Hans Arp (1887-1966), concocted “fabrications" from cut-outs 
and juxtapositions of wood, glass, and metal, and gave them bizarre 
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Nude Descending a Staircase, Marcel 
Duchamp (1887-1968). An example of the 
impact of film on painting. The effect is that 
of a series of closely spaced photographs 
coalescing to create motion. (Philadelphia 
Museum of Art) 


Panel V)* Wassily Kandinsky (1866-1944). 
The Expressionist painters carried their ex¬ 
plorations of the psychological properties of 
color and line to the point where subject 
matter was deemed unnecessary and even 
undesirable. (Museum of Modern Art) 








I and the Village, Marc Chagall (1889- ). The subject 
refers to the artist’s childhood and youth in Vitebsk, 
Russia. The profile on the right is probably that of the 
artist himself. (Museum of Modern Art) 


The Tabic, Georges 
Braque (1881—1963). 
An example of later 
Cubism showing the 
predominance of cur¬ 
vilinear form and line 
instead of geometric 
structure. (Museum 
of Modern Art) 



The Persistence of.Memory, Sal¬ 
vador Dali (1904- ). The 
ipamaru Dali is the outstand¬ 
ing representative of the Sur- 
calist school Many objects in 
us paintings are Freudian 
unages. (Museum of Modern 
Wt) 















Barricade , Jose Clemente Orozco (1883-1949). The 
Mexican muralist Orozco was one of the most cele¬ 
brated of contemporary painters with a social mes¬ 
sage. His themes were revolutionary fervor, satire of 
aristocracy and the Church, and deification of the 
common man. (Museum of Modern Art) 



Around the Fish, Paul Klee 
(1879-1940). Klee is recog¬ 
nized as the most subtle 
humorist of twentieth-century 
art. The centra! motif of a fish 
on a platter suggests a banquet, 
but many of the surrounding 
objects sppear to be products of 
fantasy. (Museum of Modern 
Art 
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names: The Bride stripped bare by her Bachelors, even (Duchamp) for ex 
ample. These works were declared by critics, however, to belie their 
professed meaninglessness., to be, m fact, expressions of the subcon 
scious. Such certainly were the paintings of the surrealists, artists such 
as the Italian Giorgio dc Chirico (.888-1978) and the Spaniard Sal¬ 
vador Dali (1904— ), whose explorations of the .interior of the 

mind produced irrational, fantastic, and generally melancholy images 
For a time in the 1930s artists, like writers, responded to the sense of 
international crisis by painting to express their pain and outrage di¬ 
rectly to a mass audience. Among the chief representatives of the new 
movement were the Mexicans Diego Rivera and Jose Clemente 
Orozco, and the Americans Thomas Hart Benton, Reginald Marsh, 
and Edward Hopper. The fundamental aim of these artists was to 
depict the social conditions of the modern world and to present in 
graphic detail the hopes and struggles of peasants and workers. While 
they scarcely adhered to the conventions of the past, there was noth¬ 
ing unintelligible about their work; it was intended to be art that any- 
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Intellectual and Cultural Trends 
in the Interwar Years 


An and the depression 


Left: The Funeral Procession by George Grosz. Painted in the late stages of the 
First World War, this portrayal of a funeral procession gone mad shows death 
triumphant as humanity is swept into a hell of its own making. The work 
expressed an anger and a loathing felt by an entire generation. Right: Mural of 
Kansas City, Missouri by Thomas Hart Benton. The mural protests the cor¬ 
ruption of American politics and the depression n^jsery and degradation of 
farm workers and industrial laborers. The man in till armchair is the political 
boss of Kansas City in the 1930s, Tom Pendergast. 
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The West between the Wars 



Igor Stravinsky 


Development of functional 
architecture 


one could understand. Much of it bore the sting or thrust of social 
satire. Orozco, in particular, delighted in pillorying the hypocrisy 0 r 
the church and the greed and cruelty of plutocrats and plunderers 

Music, along with the rest of the arts, continued its movement a Wa 
from nineteenth-century form and intentions. Impressionists, such as 
Debussy, were succeeded by expressionists, whose work is concerned 
more with form than with sensuous effects and tends toward abstrac¬ 
tion. Expressionism, more radical and more influential than impres¬ 
sionism, comprises two main schools: atonality, founded by t h~ 
Viennese Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951). and polytonality, besttyp. 
ified by the Russian Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971). Atonality abolishes 
key. In this type of music, dissonances are the rule rather than the 
exception, and the melodic line commonly alternates between chro¬ 
matic manipulation and strange unsingable leaps. In short, the ordi¬ 
nary principles of composition are reversed. The atonalists attempt 
with some success, to let musical sound become a vehicle for express¬ 
ing the inner meaning and elemental structure of things. 

Polytonality, of which Stravinsky is the most famous exponent, is 
essentially a radical kind of counterpoint, deriving its inspiration 
partly from baroque practices of counterpoint that were placed in the 
service of new ideas. However, it does not simply interweave in¬ 
dependent melodies which together form concord, but undertakes to 
combine separate keys and unrelated harmonic systems, with results 
that are highly discordant. While the atonalists have retained elements 
of romanticism, the polytonalists have tried to resurrect the architec¬ 
tural qualities of pure form, movement, and rhythm, stripping away 
all sentimentality and sensuous connotations. 

Architects during this period were also intent upon denying senti¬ 
mentality. Between 1880 and 1890 designers in Europe and America 
announced that the prevailing styles of building construction were out 
of harmony with the facts of modern civilization, and declared as well 
their intention of restoring that harmony. The chief pioneers of this 
functionalism were Otto Wagner (1841-1918) in Germany and Louis 
Sullivan (1856-1924) and Frank Lloyd Wright (1869-1959) in the 



lthlh* aS [ by Fra f. Ll °y d m ‘£ ht - A famous example of the functional style, 
with the pattern of the house conforming -- i: _„ 









Contrasting Architectural Styles in Germany between the Wars. Left: The Bauhaus 
by Walter Gropius. This school in Dessau, Germany, is a starkly functional 
prototype of the interwar “international style.” Right: The Chancellery in 
Berlin by Albert Speer. Note the massive qualities of the Nazi state style. 


United States. The basic principle of functionalism is the idea that the 
appearance of a building should proclaim its actual use and purpose. 

There must be no addition of friezes, columns, tracery, or battlements 
merely because some people consider such ornaments beautiful. True 
beauty consists in an honest adaptation of materials to the purpose 
they are intended to serve. Functionalism also embodies the notion 
that architecture should express either directly or symbolically the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of contemporary culture. Ornamentation must 
therefore be restricted to such elements as will reflect an age of science 
and machines. A leading European practitioner of functionalism was 
the German, Walter Gropius (1883-1969), who in 1919 established a 
school—the Bauhaus —in Dessau to serve as a center for the theory 
and practice of modern architecture. Gropius and his followers declared 
that their style of design, which in time came to be called “interna¬ 
tional, 1 ’ was the only one which permitted an honest application of 
new material—chromium, glass, steel, and concrete. 

Gropius was one of the multitude of German intellectuals both 
Jewish and non-Jewish—to leave their country after Hitler s rise to 
power. Totalitarianism had its own cultural aesthetic. Functionalism, The arts under Hitler 
which celebrated the qualities of material, line, and proportion, had 
no place in a totaltarian regime, where the arts were obliged to adver- 
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The West between the Wars 


Propaganda 


The media in the 
democracies 


tise the virtues of the state, its tradition, and the aspirations of ; f 
people. Instead of Gropius, Hitler had Albert Speer, an architect of 
unimpressive talents, who produced for him grandiose designs whose 
vacuous pretentiousness was an unconscious parody of Nazi ideology 
Atonality in music was banished along with functionalism in archive 
ture, to be replaced by a state-sponsored revival of the mystical and 

heroic nationalism of Wagner. 

Art was an important part of the new and cultural arm of totalitar¬ 
ianism: propaganda, the practice of indoctrinating populations to 
believe only what governments wished them to believe. It mattered 
not at all that belief was based on falsehood, as in the “superiority 0 f 
the Aryan race,” for example. If it served the interest of the state, it 
was disseminated as truth. Never before had so many of the world’s 
people been able to read. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century govern¬ 
ments had encouraged literacy, fearing an ignorant working class as a 
revolutionary threat. Now totalitarian regimes used education 
unashamedly as a means of propagating a party line. “All effective 
propaganda has to limit itself to a very few points and to use them 
like slogans,” Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf. “It has to confine itself to 
little and to repeat this eternally.” Books critical of the state were 
banned, their places on school and library shelves taken by others spe¬ 
cifically written to glorify the present leadership. Youth programs 
instructed children in the virtues of discipline and loyalty to the state. 
Mass gymnastic displays suggested the ease with which well-trained 
bodies could be made to respond to the military needs of the nation. 
Propagandizing was made more effective by the advent of mass-cir¬ 
culation publishing, the radio, and the motion picture. Newspapers 
which printed only what the state wanted printed reached a wider 
audience than ever before. Party political broadcasts, beamed into 
homes or blared through loudspeakers in town squares, by their con¬ 
stant repetitiveness made people begin to accept—if not believe—what 
they knew to be untrue. Films.could transform German youths into 
Aryan gods and goddesses, as they could Russian collective farms into 
a worker’s paradise. Sergei Eisenstein (1898-1948), the Russian direc¬ 
tor, rewrote Russian history on film to serve the ends of the Soviet 
state. Hitler commissioned the filmmaker Leni Riefenstahl to record a 
political rally staged by herself and Speer. The film, entitled Triumph 
of the Will , was a visual hymn to the Nordic race and the Nazi regime. 
(And the comedian Charlie Chaplin riposted in his celebrated lam¬ 
poon, The Great Dictator , an enormously successful parody of totali¬ 
tarian pomposities.) 

In Western democracies, although the media were not manipulated 
y t e state as they were elsewhere, their effectiveness as propagan- 
izers was nevertheless recognized and exploited. Advertising became 
n m ustry when manufacturers realized the mass markets that news¬ 
papers, magazines, and radio represented. Much that was printed and 



A Scene from John Ford’s film of 
Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath 



aired was trivialized by writers and editors who feared that serious or 
difficult material would antagonize the readers or listeners upon whom 
they depended for their livelihood. This is not to say that the new 
media were uniformly banal, or that artists and performers were unable 
to use them to make thoughtful protests. The film version of Stein¬ 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, directed by John Ford, though an exception to 
the normal run of escapist Hollywood comedies and adventures, was 
perhaps as stinging an indictment of capitalism as the novel, and it 
reached far mdre people. During these years popular culture, what- 
ever else it was,' remained a powerful and alarming new fact o 1 e. 
powerful in terms of its vast audience; alarming because of its parnc- 
ular applicability a$ a means of controlling the minds of men an 
women. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The President (Roosevelt) and the Prime Minister [Churchill], after a 
c0 mplete survey of the world situation, are more than ever determined 
that peace can come to the world only by a total elimination of German 
and Japanese war power. This involves the simple formula of placing the 
objective of this war in terms of an unconditional surrender by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Casablanca, January 24, 1943 


I n September 1939, Europe was drawn again into a general war. 
The peace of 1919-1920 proved to be no more than an armistice; 
once more millions of people were locked in a conflict whose dev¬ 
astation surpassed any that had occurred heretofore. As had happened 
in 1914-1918, the new struggle soon became worldwide. Although 
the Second World War was not merely a continuation of, or a sequel 
to, the First, the similarity in causes and characteristics was more than 
superficial. Both were precipitated by threats to the balance of power, 
and both were conflicts between peoples, entire nations, rather than 
between governments. On the other hand, there were notable differ¬ 
ences between the two conflicts. The methods of warfare in the Sec 
ond World War had little in common with those of the earlier conflict. 
Trench warfare was superseded by bombing and by sudden aena 
(Blitzkrieg) attacks, with highly mobile armies, on both civi lan pop 
ulations and military installations. Because so many were now vu 
nerable to the ravages of warfare, the distinction between ose on t e 
battlefield and those at home was more completely, obliterated in the 
second war than it had been in the first. Finally, this war was no 
greeted with the almost universal, naive enthusiasm that a mar e 
the outbreak of the other. Men and women still remembered the hor¬ 
rors of the First World War. They entered the Second with do ¬ 
nation, but also with a keener appreciation of the fng t eva 
that war could bring than their predecessors had possesse 


A comparison of the (wo 
world wars 
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The Second World War 


i. THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 


Defects of the peace 
treaties 


Power politics 


Attempts to preserve 
international amity 


The causes of the Second World War related to the failure of l, 
terms of 1919-1920. Those terms, while understandable i n v - P eac e 
passions and hatreds engendered by the First World War, creatT °^ e 
as many problems as they solved. By yielding to the demand ^ tn ° st 
victors for annexation of territory and the creation of satellit S °^ e 
the peacemakers sowed new seeds of bitterness and conflict f> States - 
claiming the principle of self-determination while acquiesci ^ ^ >r °' 
distribution of national minorities behind alien frontiers the ^ 
raised expectations while at the same tfrne frustrating them 
most important, by imposing harsh terms on Germany the 
makers gave the Germans what seemed to many to be le •^ Caty ' 
grievances, by depriving them of their rightful share of internat?^ 
power and saddling them with the entire burden of war “guilt » 10na 
Power politics were a second cause of war. Although Wood 
Wilson and other sponsors of the League of Nations had acclaimedT 
league as a means of eliminating power struggles, it did nothing ofth* 
sort. It merely substituted a new and more precarious balance f 
the old. The signatures on the peace treaties had scarcely dried when 
the victors began the construction of new alliances to maintain their 
supremacy. A neutralized zone consisting of the Baltic states Poland 
and Rumania was created as a bufFer against Soviet Russia A “Little 
Entente” composed of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania was 
established to prevent a revival of Austrian power. These combina¬ 
tions, together with a Franco-Belgian alliance and a Franco-Polish alli¬ 
ance, would also serve to isolate Germany. Even the league itself was 
undamentally an alliance of the victors against the vanquished. That 
there would be fears and anxieties over a disturbance of the new power 
arrangement was natural. The first sign of such a disturbance appeared 

Tt, I92 l^ hen Germany and Russia negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo. 
oug lsguised as a mere trade agreement, it opened the way for 

po 1 ica an , according to some accounts, even military collaboration 
between the two states. 

Diplomats made various attempts to preserve or restore intema- 
ona amity uring the 1920s and 1930s. Some saw in disarmament 

surrpsf means °fachieving their purpose. Accordingly, a 

race f ° f conferences was called in the hope of at least limiting a 
met ° rearm " n 1925 representatives of the chief European powers 
foreiem ° Carn0 an acte d on the suggestion of the German and French 
manv am^F* 5 ^ 5 ’ Gustav Stresemann and Aristide Briand, that Ger- 
establisheH f, ed ^ e themselves to respect the Rhine frontiers as 
never m 1 e ersa *hes treaty. They agreed also that they would 
More wiHeh War eac h other except in “legitimate defense. 

Paris or Kello 6 6 Jj a ? ed than the Locarno Agreements was the Pact c 
’ ° r Kell °gg-Bmnd Pact of 1928. Its purpose was to outlaw - 


wai 




Members of the Council of the 
League of Nations. In the front 
row. from the right are 
Chamberlain of Britain, Van- 
dervclde of Belgium, Strese- 
m ann of Germany, and Bn- 
and of France. 
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as an international crime. Eventually, nearly all the nations of the world 
signed this agreement renouncing war as “an instrument of national 
policy” and providing that the settlement of international disputes “of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin” should never be sought “except 
by peaceful means.” Neither the Locarno Agreements nor the Pact of 
Paris was much more than a pious gesture. The signatory nations 
adopted them with so many reservations and exceptions in favor of 
“vital interests” that they could never be effective instruments for pre¬ 
serving peace. Had the League of Nations been better organized, it 
might have relieved some of the tensions and prevented clashes between 
nations still unwilling to relinquish their absolute sovereignty. Yet it 
was not a league of all nations, since both Germany and Russia were 
excluded for much of the interwar period. 

Economic conditions were a third important cause of the outbreak 
of war. The huge reparations imposed upon the Germans, and the 
French occupation of much of Germany’s industrial heartland, helped, 
as we have seen, to retard Germany’s economic recovery an ring 
on the debilitating inflation of the 1920s. The depression of the 1930s 
contributed to the coming of the war in several ways. It intensified 
economic nationalism. Baffled by problems of unemployment an 
business stagnation, governments resorted to high tari s in an atte p 
to preserve the home market for their own producers. e e P res ** 
was also responsible for a marked increase in armaments pro u » 
which was seen as a means of reducing unemployment. Despite the 
misgivings of some within the governments o ntain an ’ 

Germany was allowed to rearm. Armaments expansion, on a large 
scale, was first undertaken by Germany about 1935. W1 |, oome d. 
that unemployment was substantially reduce an usm ^ 

Other nations followed the German example, not s,r ”P ^ DO wer. 
boosting their economies, but in response to azi militant 

The depression helped as well to produce wave of^rmhtant 

expansionism directed toward the conquest o neig 


Ecotwtnic conditions 








I he Krupp Shipworks i„ 

Seen here are German submari 
in the final stages of assembly $ 


Nationalism 


Appeasement 


as a means of solving economic problems. Japan took the lead in 
with the invasion of Manchuria. The decline of Japanese export 93 f 
raw silk-and cotton cloth meant that the nation as a consequence S ° f 
unable to pay for needed imports of coal, iron, and other minerT 
Japanese militarists were thus furnished with a convenient pretext f 
seizing Manchuria, where supplies of these commodities could then 
be purchased for Japanese currency. Mussolini, in part to distract the 
Itahans from the domestic problems brought on by economic dentes! 
sion, invaded and annexed Ethiopia in 1936. Finally, the depression 
was primarily responsible for the triumph of Nazism, whose^xpan 
siomst policies contributed directly to the outbreak of war P 

Nationalism was a further cause of the general discontent that helped 
increase the chances for world war. In eastern Europe national and 
ethnic minorities remained alienated from the sovereign states into 

clseofth!Sudet'T^r ^ them ' This was P articularl Y the 

ted state of ? n v, d Wh ° had been induded in < he newly 

Sal ml/ r CZeCh ,° S ' OVakia - That COUntr y coldd * fact boast no 
eTns anTw y ’ 35 did Czechs ’ Slovaks, Poles, Ruth- 

eSened nnr gan c 115 ’ 35 Wdl 35 Germans ‘ Althou g h * Possessed an 
of Czechoslovak 7 ° f min ° nt y self-government, the patchwork state 
a key factor as rh * remained un stable. And its instability was to prove 
A fina oa th V enS1 ° nS m ° Umed in the la * I930S. 

pursued by the Western^ ^ P °- iCy - of “appeasement” which was 
and Japanese aggression The ," n the face of German, Italian, 
commonly held assumnri ^PP easers strategy was grounded in three 
war was unthinkable ^ lrst was outbreak of another 

fresh in *”2'®* "* of the slaughter of 19,4-9.8 

rate'adopted an attitnd WeSt em * :)racecl pacifism, or at any 

the implications of Na^Und ^ P * them 1 . from realistically addressing 
many in Britain and the Unh poIlcies and programs. Second, 

mistreated in the Ver 11 ed ^ tates ar gued that Germany had been 
grievances which shonU if tr ^ aty> that the Germans had legitimate 
should be acknowledged and resolved. Finally, the 


easers were, for the most part, staunch anti-Communists. They 
hTieved that by assisting Germany to regain its former miUtary and 
onomic power, they were constructing a bulwark to halt the west¬ 
ward advance of Soviet communism. When Japan invaded Manchu- 
W a the West refused to impose sanctions against the Japanese through 
die League of Nations, arguing that Japan, too, could serve as a coun¬ 
terweight to Russia. 

Hitler took advantage of this generally tolerant attitude to advance 
the expansionist ambitions of Germany. As the country rearmed. Hit¬ 
ler played upon his people’s sense of shame and betrayal, proclaiming 
their right to regain their former power within the world. In 1933, he 
removed Germany from the League of Nations—and thus from any 
obligation to adhere to its declarations. In 1935 Hitler tore up the dis¬ 
armament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, announcing the revival 
of conscription and the return to universal military training. In 1936 
he repudiated the Locarno Agreements and invaded the Rhineland. 
Britain and France did nothing to stop him, as they had done nothing 
to prevent Mussolini’s invasion and conquest of Ethiopia the previous 
year. Hitler’s move tipped the balance of power in Germany’s favor. 
While the Rhineland remained demilitarized and German industry in 
the Ruhr valley unprotected, France had held the upper hand. Now it 
no longer did so. 

In 1936 civil war broke out in Spain; a series of weak republican 
governments had proved unable to prevent the country’s political dis¬ 
integration. Although they had signed a pact of nonintervention with 
the other Western powers, Hitler and Mussolini both sent troops and 
equipment to assist the forces of the rebel fascist commander, Fran¬ 
cisco Franco. Russia countered with aid to the Communist troops 
serving under the banner of the Spanish republic. Again, Britain and 
France failed to act decisively. The Spanish Civil War lasted three years, 

Guernica by Pablo Picasso. This painting, a protest against the bombing of an 
undefended city during the Spanish Civil War, has come to be recognize as 
one of the century’s most profound antiwar statements. 
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The Munich Confei —,....^ tlw-lu ana 

Hitler during the Munich conference. Right: Chamberlain-addressing a crowd 
on his return from the Munich conference. 


Munich and after 
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with the forces of the fascists finally victorious over those of the 
republicans. The conflict engaged the commitment of many young 
European and American leftists and intellectuals, who saw it as a test 
of the West’s determination to resist totalitarianism. The fighting was 
brutal; aerial bombardment of civilians and troops was employed for 
the first time on a large scale. Because of this, the Spanish war has 
often been seen as a “dress rehearsal” for the much larger struggle that 
was shortly to follow. The war also served to confirm Hitler’s belief 
that if Britain, France, and Russia did decide to attempt to contain 
fascism, they would have a difficult time concerting their policies— 
another reason, indeed, why Britain and France did remain content to 
do nothing. 

In March of 1938, Hitler annexed Austria, declaring it his intention 
to ring a 1 Germans into his Reich. Once more, there was no official 
reaction from the West. Hitler’s next target was the SudetenJand in 
zee os ovakia. With Austria now a part of Germany, Czechoslova¬ 
ks was a most entirely surrounded by its hostile expansionist neigh- 
t) 0T u U f r , ec * arec * c ^ at Sudetenland was a natural part of the 
M 610 ^ ^ e . * ntenc * ec * to occ upy it. The British prime minister, 

e\ 1 e am erlain, determined to negotiate, but on Hitler’s terms, 
n September 28, Hitler agreed to meet with Chamberlain, Premier 
e fn m 2 3 ^ rance > an d Mussolini in a four-power confer- 

Brits' t UniC res ult was another capitulation by France and 

Vergil! ^ n0nn ^ 1 e interests of a nation whose territory the 
a guaranteed, the four negotiators bargained away 

were left- ^ ° • ^ ec ^ os ^ ova kia, while that country’s representatives 
returned ^ ^ tC outs ^ e ^ conference room. Chamberlain 

n g an proclaiming “peace in our time.” Hitler soon 



fatuous boast untrue. In March 1939 he invaded what was 
proved that h o S i 0 vakia and established a puppet regime in its capital, 
left of action convinced British public opinion of the foolhar- 

prag ue - 7 WS ease ment. Chamberlain, compelled to shift his policies 
diness of aPP rantee d the sovereignty of the two states now directly 
dramatically- p 0 j anc j an d Rumania. France followed suit, 
in Hid er s P ^ t jj C appeasement policies of Britain and France had 
^ Jilin’s fears that the timid Western democracies might strike a 
fueled Sta ^ German y at Soviet expense by diverting Nazi expansion 
b a rgam com bined with the suspicion that they might make 

castwar • conv i n ced Stalin that he must look elsewhere for 

unreha e ^ em pj e( j by the traditional Russian desire for territory in 
securityp rom i se d a share of both Poland and the Baltic states by 
Polan ’stalin signed a pact with the Nazis in August 1939. In going 
^Munich Britain and France had put their interests first; Russia would 


now look after its 


own. 
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2 THE outbreak of hostilities 

f llowine the extinction of Czechoslovakia, and despite Chamber- 
1 ’s guarantee. Hitler demanded the abolition of the Polish Corridor, 
anarrow strip of territory connecting Poland with the Baltic Sea. The 
corridor contained a large German population, which Hitler declared 
must be reunited with the Fatherland. Judging Britain and France by 
past performance he believed their pledges to Poland worthless. With 
the Soviets now in his camp, he expected that Poland would quickly 
capitulate, and that the Western allies would back down once more as 
they had done at Munich. When Poland stood firm, Hitler attacked. 
On September 1, 1939 , German tanks crossed the Polish border. Bnt- 
ain and France sent a joint warning to Germany to cease its aggression. 
There was no reply; on September 3, Britain and France declared war 

^The confliawith Poland proved to be a brief encounter. In leas than 


Beginning of the war 


The Beginning of the Second World 
War. A long line of German tanks 
crossing into Poland. 
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three weeks the Polish armies had been routed, Warsaw had been 
tured, and the chiefs of the Polish government had fled to R Uma > 
For some months after that the war resolved itself into a kind 0 f Sl v ’ 
a “phony war” or “sitzkrieg,” as it was sometimes called. 'Suchfi f ’ 
ing as did occur was largely confined to submarine warfare a ? •' 
raids on naval bases, and occasional battles between naval vessels! 
the spring of 194° the sitzkrieg was suddenly transformed into a Blit» 
krieg, or “lightnirig war.” The Germans struck blows at N 0 rw a 
Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, and France, conquering them 
in short order, and driving the British and French forces back again 
the English Channel at Dunkirk in Belgium. Despite heavy Germa^ 
air attacks, the British were able to evacuate oyer 300,000 troops; man" 
of them in commercial and pleasure boats which had been pressed into 
emergency service. Northern France, including Paris, was occupied 
by the Germans. In the south, a puppet government loyal to the Ger¬ 
mans was established at Vichy under the leadership of the aged First 
World War hero, Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain. 

Before launching an invasion across the Channel, the Nazis decided 
to attempt the reduction of Britain’s military strength and civilian will 
by air raids. From August 1940 to June 1941, in the so-called Battle of 
Britain, thousands of planes smashed at British ports, industrial cen¬ 
ters, and air defenses throughout the country. Despite the fact that 
whole sections of cities were laid in ruins and more than 40,000 civil¬ 
ians killed, the British held firm. Winston Churchill had by this time 
succeeded Neville Chamberlain as prime minister of Britain. A mav¬ 
erick Conservative, who had served in Britain’s First World War gov¬ 
ernment as a Liberal, Churchill was not trusted by his party’s 



Left: London during the Blitz. This picture conveys a vivid impres¬ 
sion of the agony which the British capital suffered during the 
Battle of Britain, which lasted from August 1940 to June 1941 . 
Behind the tumbling ruins brought down by firebombs is St. 
Paul s Cathedral. Right: French Refugees Driven from Their Homes 
during the Early Years of the Nazi Occupation 
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/ Harbor, December 7 , 1941 . 

J photo shows American 
H r es P hips sunk at their moor- 
following the Japanese 
«?’ w hat President Franklin 
^Roosevelt declared was “the 
a y that will live in infamy. 



. ders hip, particularly since he had been one of the few who had 
63 i en out in favor of British rearmament during the years of 
SP peasement. Now that his warnings had proved true, he was given 
direction of the war as head of a national government composed of 
ministers from the Conservative, Liberal, and Labour parties. Chur¬ 
chill an exceedingly compelling orator, used the radio to persuade his 
countrymen and women—and the rest of the free world—that Britain 
must not, and would not, surrender to the Nazis. His friendship with 
Presideht Roosevelt, and the latter’s conviction that the United States 
must come to Britain’s aid, resulted in the shipment of military equip¬ 
ment and ships to the British under the Lend-Lease Act passed by the 

U.S. Congress in 1941- , _ „ ,, . 

Meanwhile, Germany moved eastward into the Balkans, subduing 
the Rumanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and Yugoslavs The Italians 
less successful in their campaigns in Greece and North Africa, required 
German assistance to accomplish their missions. Scorn uo^ usso 
lini’s military inadequacies, Churchill called him Hitler s jackal. 
Frustrated in his attempt to subjugate Britain, Hitler ro e wit is 
erstwhile ally Russia, and turned eastward, on June 22, 1941. with a 
massive invasion. Before the end of the year his armies a snias e 
their way to the gates of Moscow but never actua y succee e 
capturing it. The defense of Moscow by the Russian armies mar 
one of the war’s important early turning points. 

The war was converted into a global conflict when Japan 
Pearl Harbor on December 7 of the same year. The Japanese ha 
involved in a costly war with China since 1937 - T° wa £ e 11 s 
fully they needed the oil, rubber, and extensive food resources ot t 
Netherlands Indies, the Malay Peninsula, and Sout east sia^ 
had allied with Germany in 1940. (Germany, Ita Y> an ^if Rome _ 

together known as the Axis powers, a name derive rorn 

Berlin diplomatic axis formed in the 1930s.) Now, before attac -ing 


The Gentian invasion 
of Russia 


Pearl Harbor 
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A German V -2 Rocket. Used in 
the later years of the war, it was 
the forerunner of the early 
space launch vehicles. 


The battle of Stalingrad 


The D-Day invasion 


south, they considered it necessary to secure their position to th 
by crushing American naval and air power on the base of p ea , r ^t 
bor. The next day the United States Congress recognized a * 
war with Japan, and on December u Germany and its allies of 
war upon the United States. ^ 

In the course of the next two and a half years, events turned si 
but inexorably against the forces of Germany, Italy, and J apan 
chill and Roosevelt, meeting shortly after the United States’ entry ' 
the war, agreed that victory in the West would be their first pr j • 0 
As an initial step toward that goal, the British succeeded i n 
the North African advance of Germany’s brilliant tank command” 8 
General Erwin Rommel, who had driven the British back across t' 
Sahara to the Egyptian border. That victory was the prelude to a L- 
Anglo-American invasion of North Africa in November 1942 
success of this first major combined Allied offensive led in turn 6 
further Mediterranean campaigns in the next year, first in Sicily and 
then in Italy. Mussolini’s government was overthrown, and his sue 
cessors sued for peace. The Germans, however, sent troops into Ital 
and resurrected Mussolini as the ruler of a puppet state in the north 
where he reigned a virtual prisoner of the Nazis until his death at the 
hands of his countrymen at the time of the general defeat of the Axis 
powers in Europe. Despite Allied attempts to break the German grip 
on the peninsula, the Nazi forces continued to hold central and north¬ 
ern Italy until the spring of 1945. 

In eastern Europe, meanwhile, the Germans had continued to press 
the war against the Russians, turning in 1942 to the south and the rich 
agricultural and industrial areas of the Ukraine, the Donets Basin, and 
the Caucasus oilfields. The German advance was stopped at Stalin¬ 
grad, in a military struggle of great strategic and symbolic importance 
for both sides. The battle saw 300,000 Germans for a time in control 
of the city, then enclosed by the counterattacking Russians in a pincers 
movement, and eventually, by the time of their surrender, reduced to 
fewer than half their original number. The loss of the battle of Stalin¬ 
grad compelled the Germans to undertake a general retreat. By the 

spring of 1943, they were no further east than they had been the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Stalin continued to pressure his allies to open a second front in the 
west to relieve the concerted Nazi drive against Russia. The North 
African and Italian campaigns were a response to that plea. But not 
unti June 1944 did Allied troops invade France. On June 6 (D-Day) a 
massive invasion force landed on the Normandy coast. Air superior¬ 
ity, plus a tremendous buildup of materiel and manpower, produced 
a series of successful advances and the liberation of Paris on August 
25. Despite a final German assault in December 1944, the Allied armies 
penetrated deep into Germany itself by the early spring of 1945- 
At the same time, Soviet troops were approaching from the east, 
n April 21, 1945, they hammered their way into the suburbs of Bet- 




. During the next ten days a savage battle raged amid the ruins and 
heaps of rubble. On May 2 the heart of the city was captured, and the 


Soviet red banner flew from the Brandenburg Gate. A few hours ear- 
r°r Adolf Hitler killed himself in the bomb-proof shelter of the Chan¬ 
try. ° n May 8 re P rcsematives tllc German High Command 
° ned a document of unconditional surrender. 

S1 *The war in the Pacific came to an end four months later. Important 
victories won by the United States Navy against the Japanese at the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway in the spring of 1942 forestalled 
1 anese attempts to capture Australia and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
thus deprive the United States of advance bases for a counteroffensive 
ainst Japan. Final Allied victory followed further naval battles, island 
assaults, and land battles in Southeast Asia. In June 1945, the island of 
Okinawa was taken, after eighty-two days of desperate fighting. The 
American forces now had a foothold less than 500 miles from the 
Japanese homeland. The government in Tokyo was anticipadng an 
invasion and calling upon its citizens for supreme endeavors to meet 


CnC Liiaia- 

On July 26 the heads of the United States, British, and Chinese 
governments issued a joint proclamation calling upon Japan to surren¬ 
der or be destroyed. In the absence of a reply the United States resolved 
to make use of a new and revolutionary weapon to end the war quickly. 
This weapon was the atomic bomb, recently developed in secrecy by 
Alicd scientists. Many high military and naval officers contended that 
use of the bomb was not necessary, on the assumption that Japan was 
already beaten. Harry Truman, who had succeeded Roosevelt follow¬ 
ing the latter’s death in April 1945 . decided otherwise. On August 6, 
a single atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, completely obliter¬ 
ating about 60 percent of the city. Three days later a second bomb was 
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Left: D-Day. Cargo ships are seen pouring supplies ashore during t c mva 
of France. Balloon barrages float overhead to protect the sh, P s jr° m 
flying enemy planes. Right: Signing the Gentian Surrender, May 7 , W 3 








Kieu/ of Hiroshima after the First Atom Bomb Was Dropped , August 6 , 1945 . This 
photo, taken one month later, shows the utter devastation of the city. Only a 
few steel and concrete buildings remained intact. 


dropped, this time on Nagasaki. President Truman warned that the 
United States would continue to use the atom bomb as long as might 
be necessary to bring Japan to its knees. On August 14, Tokyo trans¬ 
mitted to Washington an unconditional acceptance of Allied demands. 

To an even greater extent than was the case in the First World War, 
total populations were mobilized as part of the war effort. Govem- 
Total war ments imposed the rationing of food and clothing and the regulation 
of manpower. Production quotas demanded that factories produce 
around the clock. In Russia, all men between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty-five and all women between the ages of sixteen and forty-five 
were pressed into service, either in the armed forces or on the home 
front. The Germans destroyed much of Russia’s industrial plant and 
existing war materiel in the early months of the war—over 90 percent 
of Russia’s tanks, for example. To produce what was necessary, fac¬ 
tories were rebuilt in the security of the Ural mountain region, and 
whole populations moved there to work in them. 

In countries conquered and occupied by the Germans and Italians, 
the Axis powers installed administrations willing to follow their com- 
Thc Resistance mands without question. (Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian Nazi 
leader, made his name synonymous with the word “traitor.”) Life for 
civilians was harsh at best. Rations in occupied France, for example, 
were less than half the amount considered to be a healthy minimum. 
There and elsewhere, Resistance movements emerged, composed of 
men and women of various political persuasions united in their deter¬ 
mination to assist the Allies in driving the Axis powers from their 
native lands. By transmitting intelligence reports, aiding prisoners to 
escape, distributing newspapers to counter official propaganda, and 
undertaking acts of direct sabotage to military and industrial targets, 
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hese groups helped the Allied cause immeasurably. The success of the 
Normandy invasion was in part the result of information concerning 
German military emplacements sent to Britain by the French Resis- 

taI The war brought devastation in the form of street fighting and air 
bombardment to most of the major urban centers of Europe. The 
Allies proved to be fully as ruthless and even more efficient than the 
Axis powers in this regard. After some debate, British and American 
strategists abandoned pinpoint bombing in favor of the nighttime aer¬ 
ial bombardment of entire cities. The result was the deliberate fire¬ 
bombing of civilian populations, climaxing in Europe in early 1945 
with the brutal obliteration of Dresden, a German city without signif¬ 
icant industry and filled with refugees. These attacks were equaled by 
die German bombing of French, Belgian, Dutch, Russian, and British 
cities and civilian populations. Such raids were, of course, dwarfed by 
the United States’ atomic bomb attacks on the Japanese cities of Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki. 

Ghastly as was the destruction meted out by the armed forces to 
each other and to civilians, none of it matched in premeditated, obscene 
horror the systematic persecution by the Nazis of whole Jewish pop¬ 
ulations, not only in Germany itself, but in occupied countries as well. 
When allied armies opened the concentration camps in Germany and 
elsewhere in what had been German-occupied Europe, they found the 
starved, diseased, and brutalized remnants of a total of six million 
prisoners, those who had been able to survive the ghastly experience 
of Nazi persecutions. Most of the men, women, and children who 
had been imprisoned, tortured, and killed, were Jews, although Poles 
Russians, Gypsies, homosexuals, and other “traitors” to the Reich had 
been incarcerated, used for forced labor, and executed also. 
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German Civilians Coni’ 
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of Concentration Camp 
Victims at the Landesburg 
Camp in 1945 as an Amer¬ 
ican army Officer Lectures 
Them on the Horrors of the 
Nazis’ “Final Solution” 
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3. THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

During the war the Allied leaders had come together on several oc Ca 
sions to discuss war aims and postwar goals. The public rhetoric of 
government propaganda spoke of the need for a world without con 
flict and of the right of all people to political self-determination, obje c ~ 
fives expressed in the “Atlantic Charter” issued by Roosevelt and 
Churchill in August 1941, and in a declaration signed by twenty- s i x 
nations, including Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China, the following year. Yet those worthy goals, like most of Wil¬ 
son’s Fourteen Points, fell eventual victim to the realities of interna¬ 
tional politics. 

Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt convened in two conferences that 
were of major importance in determining the shape and political com¬ 
plexion of postwar Europe. In both cases, tensions between the three 
major participants were to some degree glossed over in their desire to 
present a united front to the world. Yet those tensions were real. The 
focus of disagreement was central Europe, and particularly the future 
of Germany and Poland. Stalin insisted that Russia retain the Polish 
territory annexed in 1939 at the time of the Nazi-Soviet pact, an 
expression of his understandable desire to build a bulwark against any 
future German aggression, and a reflection of his unwillingness to see 
postwar Western influence extended too far in Russia’s direction. His 
memories of Anglo-American participation in the attempt by White 
Russians to overthrow the newly created Communist regime in 1919 
were matched by American perceptions of the Soviet Union as an 
expansionist and politically alien and dangerous regime. All three 
leaders were also confronted by conflicting plots and aspirations on 
the part of governments-in-exile from Nazi-occupied countries, and 
of extra-governmental Resistance groups—often led by Commu- > 
nists—whose struggles to retain or to assume leadership in their 
homelands were exceeded only by their determination to oust the 
Germans. 

When the three leaders met in Teheran in December 1943, they 
manage to put forward a declaration of unified purpose only by post¬ 
poning the really knotty problems that confronted them. The invasion 
o ranee was agreed to for the following year; Stalin undertook to 
enter t e war against Japan following the defeat of Germany. But on 
e question 01 Poland, only the most tentative agreement was reached 
g mg oun ary lines, and the nature of the postwar Polish gov¬ 
ernment was left for further negotiation. 

,0 J 1 y''*. 016 ^ a ^ n > Churchill, and Roosevelt met again, in February 
trnnnc i j ^’ e . md i tar y situation favored Russia’s position. Soviet 
of clerh , OCC y pied Poland the previous spring; they now held part 

more r?° S ° Vakia r S Wel1, and were P oised invade Germany. Once 
more the matter of Poland’s future arose, as well as that of the com- 









r)l , Yalta Conference. Churchill, Mo¬ 
il ov Secretary of State Stett.mus, at 
ul left and Stalin, in the center, with 

also to Stalin’s left. 



position of postwar regimes. A general declaration outlined plans for 
Russian expansion westward into Poland, and the compensation of 
Poland with territory taken from the Germans. As to Poland’s gov¬ 
ernment, though communiques spoke of the need for free elections 
there and elsewhere among the occupied countries, the fact remained 
that the Soviets had already established a Communist government in 
Warsaw, and were unlikely to tolerate its replacement by an anti- 
Communist faction still in London, whatever the results of an elec¬ 
tion. Yalta produced accord on several important issues: the establish¬ 
ment of a United Nations Organization to keep the peace; the terms 
for Russian entry into the Japanese war; the positioning of zones of 
Allied occupation in Germany and Austria; and agreement in principle 
to a policy of German reparation payments—though in goods and 
equipment rather than in gold, as had been the case after the First 
World War. 

Little more than two months after Germany s surrender, the Allies 
met again, this time at Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin and the former 
residence of Prussian kings. Roosevelt had died the previous spring, The Pots am cot 
his place at the conference was taken by his successor, President Harry 
Truman. Churchill represented Britain until replaced, as the result of 
elections at home, by the new prime minister and Labour party ea er, 

Clement Attlee. Stalin remained to negotiate for the Soviets, s at 
past conferences, less was settled than was allowed to remain unre 
solved. Peace treaties were to be prepared with the ‘ recognized em- 
ocratic governments” of previously occupied lands. Yet the question 
as to whether those governments set up by the Soviets in Po an an 
by this time—elsewhere in eastern Europe were truly democratic was 
not settled. Polish boundaries were redrawn to conform to t e genera 
agreement reached at Yalta. An inter-Allied war tribunal was estab¬ 
lished to try major Nazi leaders for “war crimes.” In November 1945, 
the trials began in Nuremberg, Germany. The following eptem e , 






Churchill, a cigar i n hi s 
mouth, is seated i n £ 
back to the left; Stalin i s 
at the right; Truman is 
seated with his back to 
the camera. 


East- West tensions 


The treaty with Japan 


eighteen of the twenty-two defendants were found guilty and received 
sentences ranging from ten-years’ imprisonment to death. 

The Potsdam conference was shadowed by the East-West conflict 
that had darkened all the wartime meetings and was to do the same to 
international politics in the immediate postwar years. The division of 
Germany into four occupied zones—American, British, French, and 
oviet—and the agreement to structure reparations payments on the 
asis o those zones rather than on a united Germany, forecast the 
unwi ingness of either the Soviet Union or the Western powers to 
trust eac other, or to tolerate the extension of the other’s influence in 
t at country which, though devastated, still remained vital to the 
security and peace of Europe as a whole. 

The treaty with Japan, though it too produced disagreement between 
ussia an the West, did not reflect conflicts as immediate as those 
t at characterized the European negotiations. The treaty deprived the 
Japanese o a the territory they had acquired since 1854—their entire 
verseas empire. They surrendered the southern half of Sakhalin Island 
” ^ C if 1 ^ anc ^ s t° Soviet Russia, and the Bonins and Ryukyus 
contra y the United States. They also renounced all rights to 

to th °u W i'c W3S * n an undefined status. They yielded as well 

1 fJ 6 . nite tates right to continue maintaining military instal- 

, " S 10 Ja £ an until the latter was able to defend itself. The treaty 
1 ° f ^ ct n ^P r 'l 1952 despite opposition from the Russians, 

who feared a United States military presence in the Far East. 








in the case of the Versailles treaty one of the most significant 
AS ts in the settlements was their provision for an international 
eleme ? ation. The old League of Nations had failed to avert the out- 
orga £ Q f wa r in 1939. and in April 1946 it was formally dissolved. Yet 
ir* A statesmen continued to recognize the need for some intema- 
• al organization. In February 1945, they agreed at Yalta that a con- 
“° na to respond to that need should be convoked the following 
"^ re .j p eS pite the sudden death of Roosevelt two weeks earlier, the 
A t ence met as scheduled. A charter was adopted on June 26, pro- 
c ?,. £- or a W orld organization to be known as the United Nations 
V1 d to be founded upon the principle of “the sovereign equality of all 
30 ce-loving states.” Its important agencies were to be (1) a General 
Assembly composed of representatives of all the member states; (2) a 
urity Council composed of reresentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain the Soviet Union, the Republic of China, and France, with 
permanent seats, and of six other states chosen by the General Assem¬ 
bly to fill the nonpermanent seats; (3) a Secretariat consisting of a 
secretary-general and a staff of subordinates; (4) an Economic and Social 
Council composed of eighteen members chosen by the General 
Assembly; (5) a Trusteeship Council, and (6) an International Court 

° f Although the United Nations has failed to live up to the hopes of its 
founders, it continues to function as the world’s longest lived interna¬ 
tional assembly of nations. By far the most important functions of the 
new organization were assigned by the charter to the Security Coun¬ 
cil This agency has the “primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” It has authority to investigate any 
dispute between nations, to recommend methods for settlement, and, 
if necessary to preserve the peace, to employ diplomatic or economic 
measures against an aggressor. If, in its judgment, these have proved, 
or are likely to prove, inadequate, it may “take such action by air, 
naval, or land forces” as may be required to maintain or restore inter¬ 
national order. The member states are required by the charter to ma 
available to the Security Council, on its call, arme orces or 

maintenance of peace. , 

The Security Council was so organized as to give almost a m p- 
oly of authority to its permanent members, since no action o an 
could be taken without the unanimous consent of Great Britain, Franc 
the United States, the Republic of China, the Soviet U “ on ’ and . 

other members besides. This absolute veto given to eac o 

cipal states, instead of bolstering the peace of t e wor , cnp 
council and rendered it helpless in the face of emergencies. 

The remaining agencies of the U.N. were given a wide variety^of 
functions. The Secretariat, composed of a secretary-gen ‘ ^ ^ 

merous staff, is chiefly an administrative authority. ’ ^ at _ 

are by no means routine, for the secretary-genera may — n 

tention of the Security Council any matter which, in his opinion. 
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threatens international peace. The functions of the Economic and S • 
Council are the most varied of all. Composed of eighteen memh^ 
elected by the General Assembly, it has authority to initiate studi^ 
and make recommendations with respect to international social &S 
nomic, health, educational, cultural, and related matters, and ^ 
perform services within such fields at the request of U.N. rtiemb^^ 
During its first three decades the work of various U.N. agen^ 
helped the organization achieve a modestly impressive record % 
accomplishment. But against its successes must be recorded m ° 
failures as well. The U.N. was unable to establish control of nucle^ 
weapons. And it was powerless in the face of any determined effo^ 
by a major power to have its own way, as in the case of the Sovi ^ 
suppression of a revolt in Hungary in 1956; or the massive interven* 
tion by the United States in Vietnam in the 1960s and early 1970s if 
the United Nations acted upon occasion to defuse potentially expi 
sive world situations, it failed to achieve the lofty peace-making and 
peace-keeping goals set for it by its" founders. 
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Part Seven 


the emergence of 

WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Western civilization, as we have described and analyzed it, no longer 
exists today. Instead, we speak in temis of a world civilization, one that 
owes much of its history and many of its most perplexing problems to the 
West, but one which is no longer shaped by those few nations thatjor so 

many centuries dominated the globe-. , n 

The great powers of the .nineteenth century—Britain, France, and G 
many—are powers now only insofar as they have agieed to poo 
terests in an all-European Common Market. The mid-twentieth century _ 
superpowers, the United States and the Soviet Union , after tuo eca 
confrontation, have begun to understand the limitations oft mi pou er 
to adjust their expectations accordingly. Power, and witi it tie a en 
the world, is shifting from the West to the merging nations <fAJnea,ti 
Middle East, Asia, and- Latin America. Their vast natural resour 
affording many of them the chance to play the old Western game ofpoi we p 
fics, and in a world arena wider than ever before. The equally vast dimensions 
of their internal problems — economic , racial , nutritiona , an pot 
cal—suggest that their solution will have to be worl wi eas i< ' 

«the American designer Buckminster Fuller has said, partners for better 

worse on “spaceship earth.” 








The Emergence of World Civilization 


1945 




POLITICS 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 


Truman Doctrine, 1947 

Communist regimes established in eastern Europe, 
1947-1948 
Marshall Plan, 1948 
Division of Germany, 1949 
NATO, 1949 


Death of Stalin, 1953 
Hungarian revolt, 1956 


Hydrogen bomb, 1952 
Discovery of polio vaccine, 1953 
Discovery ofDNA, 1953 


* 


Sputnik launched, 1957 


Berlin wall, 1961 


Cuban missile crisis, 1962 
Assassination of John F. Kennedy, 1963 
War in Vietnam, 1964-1975 (U.S. phase) 

Assassination of Malcolm X, 1965 

Assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., 1968 

Manned U.S. spacecraft lands on moon, 1969 
Advent of automation, 1970s 


First SALT agreements signed, 1972 


U.S. rejection of Salt II agreement, 1981 


Solidarity movement in Poland, 1982- 







Comics & society 


ARTS & LETTERS 


Richard Wright, Native Son, 1940 
Abstract expressionism in art, mid- 1940s 
Albert Camus, The Plague, 1947 


1945 


Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, 1949-1950 


Samuel Beckett, Waiting for Godot, 1952 


European Common Market established, 1958 

Black civil rights movement. United States, 
1960-1968 

Frantz Fanon, Wretched of the Earth, 1961 

Youth “revolution,” 1960s 

Women’s liberation movement, 1960S-1970S 


Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago, 1957 

Lorraine Hansberry, A Raisin in the Sun, 1959 
“Pop” art, 1960s 

Franqois Truffaut, Jules et Jim, 1961 
James Baldwin, The Fire Next Time, 1963 
Arthur Penn, Bonnie and Clyde, 1967 


I 960 


1970 


Worldwide inflation and unemployment, 

late 1970s and early 1980s Arthur Penn, Bonnie and Clyde, 1972 

Alexsandr Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago, 

1973 


1985 






The Emergence of World Civilization (continued) 


THE AMERICAS 


Great Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858 
Mahatma Gandhi, 186(^-1948 


Organization of Indian National Congress, 1885 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 1889-1964 


Organization of Australian Commonwealth, 1901 
Madero Revolution in Mexico, 19 n 
New Constitution in Mexico, 1917 

Peron regime in Argentina, 1946—1955 

Establishment of Castro regime in Cuba, 1959 
Military dictatorship in Brazil, 1964-1985 

Separatist movement in Quebec, 1967- 

Military dictatorship in Chile, 1973- 

Panama Canal treaties, 1977 

Revolutions in Nicaragua and El Salvador, 1979 

Falkland Islands War, 1982 


Amritsar Massacre (India), 1919 
Intensification of Indian nationalism, 1919-1947 
Republic of Turkey proclaimed, 1923 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, president of Turkey, 
1922-1938 

Independence of India and Pakistan, 1947 
State of Israel proclaimed, 1948 
Egypt becomes a republic, 1952-1953 
Suez crisis, 1956 

Second Turkish Republic, 1961 

Indira Gandhi prime minister of India, 1966- 
1977; 1980-1984 
Six-Day War, 1967 
^SEAN, 1967 
India-Pakistan war, 1971 
Republic of Bangladesh, 1972 
"Yom Kippur War," 1973 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, 1979 
Revolution in Iran, deposing the Shah, 1979 
Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan, 
1979 “ 

Iraq-Iran war, 1980- 
War in Lebanon, 1982-1985 






THE far EAST 


AFRICA 






I 


wiping Rebellion, 1852-1864 
)pcning of Japan, 1854 
P Vat-sen 1866-1925 


Opening of Suez Canal, 1869 


Destruction of Zulu empire, 1879 


Adoption of constitution in Japan, 1889 
Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895 
Boxer Uprising, 1900 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905 

Revolution in China, 1911 

Diet torship of Yuan Shih-k’ai, 1914-1916 

Err of warlords in China, 1916-1928 


Nationalist regime in China, 1928-1949 
Triumph of militarists in Japan, 1936 
War in Far East, 1937-1945 
Vietnam War, French phase, 1947-1954 
Communist regime in China, 1949“ 
Independencc of Indonesia, 1949 
Korean War, I95°-I953 
Bandung Conference, 1955 
Vietnam War, American phase, 1963-1975 


Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in China, 
1966-1969 


Death of Mao Tsc-tung, 1976 


Boer War, 1899-1902 
Union of South Africa, 1909 


Apartheid policy in South Africa, 1948- 
Independence of Libya, 1949 

Mau Mau revolts in Kenya, 1952-1958 
Algerian war of independence, I9S4“ I 962 
Conflict in the Congo, i960 
Organization of African Unity, 1963- 

Civil war in Nigeria, 1967-1970 
Guerrilla war in Rhodesia, 1972-1980 


Vietnam-Cambodia war, 1978-1979 
Chinese invasion of Vietnam, 1979 

Rhodesia becomes independent state of Zimbabwe, 
1980 
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Chapter 37 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS 

Wc arc fortunate to witness the emergence of the Republic of India and 
our successors may well envy us this day, but fortune is a hostage which 
has to be zealously guarded by our own good work and which has a 
tendency to slip away if we slacken in our efforts or if we look in wrong 

directions. .n 

—-Jawaharlal Nehru, 1951 


O ne of the most significant developments in the history of 
democracy in the modem world has been the evolution of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Originally called the British 
Gdmrnonwealth of Nations, it now includes a number of states which 
repudiate any suggestion of allegiance to Britain. All members of the 
Commonwealth are self-governing, but many of them recognize t e 
British monarch, represented by a governor-general as their head ot 
state. This group includes—in addition to the United Kingdom the 
large Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and sue 
small ones as Barbados, Jamaica, Malta, Mauritius, lerra eone, a 
Trinidad and Tobago. Political changes within the last few y ears 
resulted in the creation within the Commonwealth o many repu , 
with no ties to the British Crown. The most conspicuous exam P e * 
India, but the Commonwealth embraces more than a dozen re P ’ 

ranging in size from medium to tiny: Banglades , otswana, ’ 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon), Fiji, Gambia, Ghana, Guyana, Ken^ ^law, 
Malaysia, Nigeria, Singapore, Tanzania, Ugan a, an • 

little African sure of Lesotho (an enclave withtn the R^hc of Sou* 
Africa) has the distinction of being a separate tng o _ 

Commonwealth, under the headship of its aramoun j s t ^ e 

dently the only requisite for membership in t e omin 
desJ to belong, because ~b« W /£ 

states may join, the Commonwealth is an & 


The Commonwealth 
defined 
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The Commonwealth of Nations 


The growth of the 
Commonwealth 


land withdrew in i 9 49 and South Africai in 1961. Pakistan- S hak en bv 
a disastrous war with India and angered by the recognition accorded 
to Bangladesh-terminated its membership m the Commonwealth in 
1972. The newly independent Republic of Bangladesh joined the n " 
year The status of Rhodesia was in dispute for fifteen years following 
a declaration of independence in 1965 by Ian Smith, leader of Rh od 8 
sia’s white minority. Britain is no longer the focal point of the Co m . 
monwealth, whose membership is spread around the globe. Since i 96s 
the organization has had its own Secretariat headed by a secretary- 
general. In recent years the area of most active political change has 
been the Caribbean, where all of Britain’s former colonies are prep ar . 
ing for, or have already achieved, independence. The dozen or so 
ministates resulting from this movement seek economic aid outside 
the Commonwealth and also wish to establish closer ties with their 
non-English-speaking neighbors. Dominica, a tiny island of the Lesser 
Antilles, which progressed from an “associated state” to an indepen¬ 
dent republic in 1978, elected to remain in the Commonwealth but 
also planned to join the Organization of American States and other 
international organizations. Jamaica (which retains as nominal head of 
state a governor-general appointed by the British Crown rather than 
an elected president), under Prime Minister Michael Manley (1972- 
1980), experimented with close ties to. Castro’s Cuba. Since the United 
States treats the area as subject to its jurisdiction, such ties are fraught 
with danger for these tiny states, as Grenada discovered in 1983 when 
U.S. military forces invaded the island and overthrew its socialist rev¬ 


olutionary government. 

The history of the United Kingdom and of the principal African 
states is discussed elsewhere. The purpose of this chapter is to give an 
account of the major Asian republics that rose within the Common¬ 
wealth and of the self-governing dominions settled primarily by emi¬ 
grants from Britain. 1 

The Commonwealth of Nations as an association of independent or 
virtually independent states has a history of about seven decades. At 
an Imperial Conference in 1887, attended by prime ministers of the 
principal British possessions, suggestions were made that the colonies 
furthest advanced ought to have the right to participate in the govern¬ 
ment of the Empire. The idea was revived at subsequent Imperial 
Conferences, in 1897, in 1902, and in 1907. It was not, however, until 
World War I that the .proposal gave much promise of becoming a 
reality. The free and liberal assistance given to the mother country by 
the dominions in that struggle fortified their claims not only to a direct 


The Commonwealth of Nations must be distinguished clearly from the British Empire- 
The latter consists of two parts: the independent empire and the dependent empire. The 
independent empire includes those members of the Commonwealth of Nations which 
still render some tenuous allegiance to Great Britain. The dependent empire comprises 
a diminishing number of colonies ruled directly from London. - 
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voice in imperial affairs but to a more definite recognition ofthci, 0w „ 
independence. The Imperial Conference of ipai agreed that the tv " 
of the war had clearly established the right of the self- gov « 
dominions to be considered coequals with the mother country i n ^ 
eign affairs. The Conference of 1926 adopted a report prepared bv 
Arthur James Balfour, former prime minister of Great Britain. The 
report described the self-governing areas under the British flag (including 
the United Kingdom) as “autonomous communities within the Brit? 
ish Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another i n 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” In 1931 the substance of the 
Balfour Report was enacted by Parliament in a memorable law known 
as the Statute ofWestminster. 

Since the enactment of the Statute ofWestminster the several states 
of the Commonwealth of Nations have functioned as practically inde¬ 
pendent republics. No longer may any law passed by a dominion par¬ 
liament be disallowed by the Parliament in London or vetoed by the 
British Cabinet, and no law of the British Parliament may be applied 
to any dominion unless its government specifically requests that this 
be done. The prime minister of each dominion has an equal right with 
the prime minister of Britain to “advise” the queen directly. The queen 
herself serves as a mere symbol of the unity of the Commonwealth. 
Although she is represented in each dominion (but not in the Repub¬ 
lics) by a governor-general, the latter has no real authority. Her pri¬ 
mary function is to receive the resignation of an outgoing prime minister 
and to designate the leader of the opposition party as his successor. 
This involves no more freedom of choice than is exercised by the 
monarch herself when the head of the British Cabinet loses the sup¬ 
port of the majority in the House of Commons and gives way to the 
leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 

The Commonwealth is no longer the boon to Great Britain that it 
formerly was. Even those members that acknowledge allegiance to 
the British monarch have shown an increasing spirit of economic 
independence and indifference to the welfare of the United Kingdom. 
It has been said that most of the Old World members are about as 
beneficial to the former mother country as “poor relations on pay 
day. Though they continue to look for generous contributions of 
British aid, they show little disposition to confer any benefits in return. 
Ghana, for example, grants no preference to British goods. While 
Australian industrial products enter New Zealand duty free, British 
goods are subject to tariffs. Air India not only competes with British 
Airways, but equips its fleet with commercial airliners purchased from 
the United States. In 1965 Britain had a total trade deficit with the 
Commonwealth nations of over $1 billion. Whether or not advanta¬ 
geous to Great Britain, the Commonwealth is of benefit to the world, 






ine that a group of independent nations (some fifty in 

if only b y. p i nr ; ce , origin, power, and economic status, can main- 

all), diff erin ^ comIT j on interest and share responsibilities. Also it has 

tain a sense 1 °u„ r ,mrv for the development and testing of democratic 
ser ved as a laboratory 

institutions- 
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THE DOMINION of CANADA 


• h'story illustrates dramatically the evolution of the concept 
Ca nadia n 1 nwealth, ^ operating principles, and its inherent prob- 
° f thC a the same time, it provides a striking example of the success- 
l e ms. At ^ ^ nat ion out of diverse elements and under the stress of 

ful b fl U interests and loyalties. Beginning as a French colony Can- 
contticti fe the British legal an d parliamentary systems, and kept 

adaincorp chese two distinct traditions while accommodating 

a ba ance t jj C powerful republican neighbor to the south. And 

t0 pressure in dependent but faithful member of the Common- 

^alth,Canada has played a constructive role in the wider community 

^Thfr" corded history of Canada dares from ,608 when Samuel 

7 h 1 • 3 French naval officer with an interest in the fur trade, 

? a d^a' settlement at Quebec. For thirty years thereafter he contin- 

^Thif activities in the St. Lawrence valley, staking claims for the 
ued his activities ^ Uter jn the seventeenth cen- 

FrCn 1he French government granted monopolies to trading compa- 
tury the S “New France ” Although the companies 

^32Ssi=»is.'5=.' 

Canada included about 60,000 Frenchmen. ^ Ind i an War, 

France lost Canada to Great ontinued to assume that their 

but for some years thereafter the Bn ^ when the British 

newly acquired possession would t certain defects in 

Parliament passed the Quebec Act mi 774 . n a re p reS entative 

the organization of the Empire, Cana a wa . could neither 

assembly, since it was taken for grante t a - cf ^ American 

understand nor be loyal to British institutions^ ^ United States, 

War for Independence so many Loyalist re g in Ontario that 

together with immigrants from Grea • enact a law in 

William Pit, thought i, advisable to have P«ham«,t 
1791 separating Upper Canada (Ontario), overwhelmingly 

British, from Lower Canada (Quebec), wh,ch« 

French, and providing for an elective assembly m each 


Canada: nation-building 
within the Commonwealth 


The founding of Canada 


Troubles between French 
and British Canada 
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provinces. The scheme ended in failure. The French and British dk 
trusted each other, and conflicts soon arose between the electi v 
assemblies and the royal governors sent out from London. I n i837 
antagonism flared into an open rebellion. Although quickly Su 6 
pressed, it called attention to Canada’s grievances and impressed U po' 
the British government the necessity of doing something about them" 
The result was the appointment of a High Commissioner, Lord D Un 
ham, with authority to investigate conditions and to institute refor ms ' 
When he proceeded to act in too arbitrary a fashion, the government 
in London withdrew its support and revoked some of his decrees. 
Durham resigned in anger and returned to England, but subsequently 
published a report which was destined to become famous in the his- 
tory of dominion government. 

The Durham Report enunciated two principles, which may be 
regarded as the cornerstone of the dominion system. First, its author 
declared that colonies already possessing representative institutions 
should be granted “responsible government.” This meant that they 
should be permitted to manage their local affairs through cabinets or 
ministries responsible to their own legislatures. In the second place, 
Lord Durham urged the principle that similar colonies in the same 
geographic area should be federated into one large unit. Applying this 
to Canada, he pleaded for the unification of the British and French 
portions into a single dominion. In accordance with this recommen¬ 
dation Upper and Lower Canada were presently united. In 1847 Lord 
Durham’s son-in-law, Lord Elgin, became governor of Canada and 
put into effect the principle of choosing his cabinet from the party that 
controlled a majority of seats in the assembly. He allowed it to be 
inferred that the cabinet would remain in office only so long as it 
received the support of the majority party. In addition he signed bills 
sponsored by the cabinet, despite the fact that they conflicted with the 
interests of the mother country. By these means he conferred upon 
Canada for all practical purposes a system of responsible government 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

But the dominion government as we now know it dates only from 
1867. In that year the hitherto separate colonies of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia united with Quebec and Ontario to form a confed¬ 
eration under the name of the Dominion of Canada. A frame of gov¬ 
ernment was provided for them by the British North America Act 
passed by the London Parliament in the same year. This act embodied 
a constitution which the Canadians themselves had adopted in 1864- 
It established a federal system with a division of powers between the 
central government and the governments of the provinces. All powers 
not delegated to the governments of the provinces were declared to 

e reserved to the central government, with its capital at Ottawa in 

ntario Province. This departure from the federal pattern in the United 

tates (which proved in practice to carry little weight) was inspired in 







=lS"'n ;ra on .HO Bridsh system of -» 

L“Sc?m”su,, Jas a uniquely Canadian achievement designed 
> address Canada’s particular requirements. 


part by the fact that the claims of the seceding southern states to full 
sovereignty had helped to bring on the American War between 

St The British North America Act confirmed the ^^°Z 

sible government. A governor-general, appomte m ^ a ihead 

king but actually by the British Cabinet ^affairs was placed in the 
of the Dominion. The real power over < eovernor- 

hands of a Dominion cabinet, nominally appomte y 8 , 

general b„, actually responsible “ "1£- oHhe ^ 
for its official acts and its tenure of office, g governor- 

in a Parliament of two houses, a Senate appom j e Except 

general for life, and a House of Commons e ccte y ^ P (he House 
for the fact that cabinet responsibility was to nr i 2 i n ate therein, 

of Commons exclusively and that money 1 s mUS , yer ^ gen- 
both houses were given equal powers. In practice, _ er f orm i n g no 
ate has retired into a kind of dignified obso escen ’ Camber. The 
functions except those of an unambitious revis . government in 
Canadian constitution also provided for res P onSlble J e 0 ;^ t . g ov- 
the provinces. The nominal head of each province is a lieutenant g 


The British North 
America Act 
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ernor appointed by the Dominion cabinet. The effective autho * 
exercised by a cabinet responsible to the provincial legislature is 
in Quebec the legislative bodies in the provinces have only one 
One difficulty immediately confronting the new Dominion Wa ° US , e ' 
hostility of the United States. Citizens of the northern states ^ C 
angered by the sympathy that Canadians as well as the British h* 
shown for the Confederate cause during the Civil War, and so ^ 
expansionists believed that the whole North American continent sho^ 
eventually fall to the United States. Tension eased after the Treat ** r 
Washington was signed by the United States and British governme ° 
in 1871. The treaty upheld the principle of the arbitration of disput"'! 
the United States disavowed any intention of altering the political 
divisions of the continent; and the British withdrew their troops from 
Canada. The Canadian prime minister participated in the negotiations 
and, although the treaty was at first unpopular in Canada, it VVas 
accepted by the Canadian Parliament. This successful diplomatic 
engagement marked the beginning of closer relations with the United 
States. The process of nation-building in the Dominion continued in 
anything but a state of isolation. Canadians, in addition to domestic 
disputes, were caught in the pull of competing international currents. 
They were bound by ties of loyalty to Britain and the empire, but a 
growing feeling of North American solidarity impelled them toward 
genuine independence. At the same time, their economy was becom¬ 
ing geared to that of the United States, and Ottawa sometimes sided 
with Washington rather than with London on issues of mutual con¬ 
cern. There have been disagreements and occasional moments of severe 
friction between the United States and Canada, but the development 
of reciprocal relations between the two countries undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to the evolution of the Commonwealth as a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation of free nations. While retaining sentimental and symbolic links 
with the British crown, the Dominion accepted closer ties with the 
North American republic than had ever existed before between two 
independent states. 


Since 1867 the growth of Canada has roughly paralleled that of the 
, m * e a tates * When the British North America Act was passed, Can- 
?. 3 a a population of 31/2 million. By 1985 it had grown to 25 mil- 
ion. uring the same period the population of the United States 
increase rom 38 million to 196 million. The growth in area of the 
ominion of Canada was equally phenomenal. In 1869 the province 
o anno a was carved out of territory purchased from the Hudson’s 
. . om P an y- In 1871-1873 British Columbia and Prince Edward 

P >. We ^f a e t0 Dominion. By 1905-the completion of the 
rienm!!" PaC, ^ Railwa y ™<le possible the creation of two new prai- 
of N<*wf 1CeS ji , erta anc * Saskatchewan. Not until 1949 did the island 
Iwt^fr ^ J ° in the ^deration as its tenth province. The 
ana a cannot be measured in terms of area and population 






The Completion^^ te 

line of the Cana- 

r Pacific Railway, 

s 5 £ 

SniJi*" p> "* c 

served to unify Can- 
V bv providing a 

reliable and efficient 
means of transporta¬ 
tion and communica¬ 
tion that spanned the 

continent. 



alone The latter half of the nineteenth century and the early years of 
the twentieth witnessed the establishment of a sound banking and cur¬ 
rency system a civil service, and a protective tariff for the benefit of 
Canadian industry. Marked progress occurred also in the exploitation 
of mineral and forest resources. Canada became the c ie supp icr 
nickel asbestos, cobalt, and wood pulp to the United States. 

In it’s progress toward national maturity, Canada has soug t to mo 
, multitude^of immigrants into a cohesive bus P * 

the opening up of the West, thousands of Ruthcmans, Russia . • 

Scandinavians, and Germans flooded the pome^ s P 'T t “ c - r wav into 
■901 and ,9U nearly a., million such ,If the 
Canada. As late as 1941 more than 40 percent ot P F 
prairie provinces was of central or east.European origin. B 

the largest minority population was ,'/pj^h had been the primary 
trated heavily in the province of Qucb • and most french 

language of Quebec for three and a ha ^ North America 

Canadians are descended from peop e v ince retained its 

before 1750 . After joining the Confederation, the £nglish _ 

own institutions, differing m many rcspeC u * der an adapta tion of the 
speaking Canada. The law courts oper i aw y be Catholic 

Napoleonic Code rather than the Eng is con ^ performed 

Church, to which the great majority of cmzens adherers p 

many functions elsewhere left to governm * Ouebecers regarded 
siou of education. Proud of their cultural hentage, Quebecers g 


Linguistic minorities 
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themselves as a distinctive society, if not a separate nation. Fearf 1 
domination by the English-speaking majority and unable to exert of 
influence on the policies of the central government, they fortified th ” 
independent spirit by an increase jn numbers—the “revenge 0 f 
nursery.” Until well into the twentieth century French Canadians h i 
one of the highest birth rates in the world, and today they constitu 
more than 25 percent of Canada’s total population of 25 million. Sin^ 
1954, however, their birth rate has been declining, and Quebec no^ 
has the lowest rate of population increase in the Dominion. A g ro ^ 
ing disadvantage in numbers strengthened the French Canadians' 
determination to resist assimilation. 

In the twentieth century Canada’s economic growth was accompa 
nied by increasing participation in international affairs. In 1909 
government added to its executive branch a Department of External 
Affairs. That same year a treaty with the United States established an 
International Joint Commission, composed of three Americans and 
three Canadians, with power to issue binding decisions regarding water 
use and also to arbitrate any other controversy referred to it with the 
consent of both countries. The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, both 
durable and flexible, has proved highly successful although it has not 
been able to resolve every problem concerning the use and abuse of 
water in the Great Lakes area. 

It is generally asserted that Canada achieved maturity as a nation 
during the First World War. Although interested but little in the tor¬ 
tuous diplomacy leading up to the conflict, the Ottawa government 
accepted Britain’s’s declaration as an automatic commitment for the 
whole Empire. The Dominion pledged itself to unlimited support and 
made sacrifices proportionately equal to those of the mother country 
itself. Out of a population of only 9 million at the time, 600,000 joined 
the armed forces, and more than 50,000 gave up their lives on the 
fighting front. Proud of their efforts in what was generally regarded 
as a noble cause, Canadians lost their sense of colonial inferiority and 
came forth as leading champions of Western ideals of democracy and 
peace. After 1917 the Canadian prime minister sat in the Imperial War 
Cabinet as an equal of the prime minister of Great Britain in formu- 
lating policy. When the war ended, Canada demanded and received a 
seat at the Peace Conference and subsequently was admitted to the 
League of Nations. In the years that followed, the Dominion asserted 
its independence in foreign policy by refusing to accept commitments 
un er treaties negotiated by the British without Canadian participa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, when the Second World War broke out, Canada 
p unged into the fray with hardly a moment’s hesitation. The threat 
to t e survival of Britain was almost universally regarded as a threat 
to t e interests of Canada. Although the Dominion might legally have 
remame neutral, it pledged its wealth and the lives of its.youth in the 

same unstinted measure that had characterized its action in the First 
World War. 





end of the Second World War, Canada, with a greatly 
BY 1 C j economy, had won a prominent place on the interna- 
strengt* 10 u om jnion made loans to Great Britain and played a 

tional scene ro j e j n t h e development of the United Nations and in the 
signif* c ‘ int r NATO. A contribution of incalculable value to the 
estabhs n Rations Organization resulted from Canadian ini- 

W ° rk °during the Suez crisis of 1956, provoked by a joint attack on 
tiative u ^ p renc h, and British forces. The Liberal ministry then 
Egypt b y ( _, ana ’ ( j a sided with the United States in condemning British 
in office p earscm , secretary of state for external affairs, skirt- 

aCtlC ‘ 1 ’ deadlocked Security Council, persuaded the Assembly to cre- 
ing 'ynited Nations Emergency Force to police a cease-fire in the 
3 rea^of hostilities. On many subsequent occasions the UNEF has proved 

^f^nadiaris gradually discovered that larger world responsibilities 
~L greater burdens. The geographic position of their country was 
onree of uneasiness. It had the misfortune to lie directly athwart the 
' routes between Russia and the United States. As the Cold War 
ween the two giants waxed in intensity, Canada had reason to fear 
that the United States might attempt to dictate an increasing number 
of ks military and economic policies. A network of early warning 
radar fences stretching across Canada was constructed as a joint enter- 
pdse In 1957 the two governments established an integrated North 
American Air Defense Command (NORAD), jointly controlled but 
bcated at Colorado Springs and with an American in command. After 
long and bitter debate, climaxed by a parliamentary election won by 
the Liberals in 1963, Canada agreed to accept nuclear warheads in 

de Wh S nethe a Domi l nion faced new problems in the wake of thc 

World War, it continued to wrestle with old ones, s a 

was still underpopulated. With an area almost equal to that of Europe 

k had ewer inhabitants than New York State. Forty-five 

its people dwelt in the St. Lawrence valley in an area cove ng but 2 

percent of the country. The Yukon and Northwest■ 

in size to half of the United States, containe on y > unsu i ta blc 

At least 50 percent of the land of thc Dominion rem trading 

for agriculture or for almost any other occupation except 

and mining. Worse still, the population was sharpy d , 

basis of sectional and ethnic interests. Ontario was unated^by 

industrial and financial ambitions, which gave to determi- 

servative outlook in economic affairs and at thes^^ 

nation to achieve independence from Britis an United 

The prairie provinces, inhabited largely by 

States and from Continental European countries, were 

of agrarian collectivism and of radical innovations for currency 

cion and cheap credir. French 

Quebec, continued its devotion to the cultu 
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tors and its resistance to domination from Ottawa. I n recent d er , 
the most pressing issues faced by Canadians fall roughly 
categories: economic policy, both domestic and relative to the It • ' 
States; separatism, especially as it affects the status of Queb Cc . nited 

revision of the constitution. ’ a »d 

For all but nine months out of a sixteen-year period (19(53 
the brilliant, colorful, and controversial Pierre Trudeau held'the'off 4 ' 
of prime minister as leader of the Liberal party. His first challe 
came from Quebec, where long rankling discontent found exprJ^ 
in a political party founded by Rene Levesque in. 1967. The P arti q 0 " 
becois set as its goal the separation of Quebec from the Canadian y 
eration. The separatist party won a sizable majority in the proving 
legislature in the election of 1976, making Levesque Quebec's premie 
and the question of separation a foremost national issue. Trudea^ 
himself a bilingual French Canadian, sympt'hazed with the grievances 
of the French-speaking Quebecois, who comprised five-sixths of the 
province’s 6 million inhabitants. In 1969 he had secured passage of th 
Official Languages Act, which required the use of both French and 
English in all public announcements and throughout the civil service 
But a year later, after terrorists murdered a Quebec cabinet minister 
he invoked the repressive War Measures Act. Hoping to unify the 
nation more closely by expanding the role of the central government 
Trudeau adamantly opposed any threat of secession. 

In Quebec, the coming to power of Levesque’s party turned the 
tables on the English-speaking minority, which had dominated pro¬ 
vincial politics and economy to an extent far out of proportion to its 
numbers. Smarting with resentment against the discrimination that 
the French population had long endured, The Parti Quebecois enacted 
legislation to break the monopoly of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
(“WASP”) elite, promoted the ascendancy of French culture, and 
seemed determined to banish the English language from the province 
almost completely. English-speaking people began to emigrate, and 
several large business firms moved their headquarters to Ontario or 
the United States. But in spite of the popularity of some of its reforms, 
the Parti Quebecois won only limited support for its proposal to sepa¬ 
rate Quebec from the rest of Canada. Not only did the Ottawa gov-, 
ernment firmly oppose secession, there were also definite advantages 
to remaining within the Confederation. Quebec receives more in fed¬ 
eral aid than it pays in taxes to the central government, and its indus¬ 
try has depended on access to a protected market within C' ana da. A 
referendum in the spring of 1980 indicated that two-th ; >r( j s 0 f Que- 
bee s voters opposed separation. By 1984, with a wor c jCn ; n g economy 
which brought high unemployment and a wave of' . fr :b- P c the strength 
of the Parti Quebecois had seriously eroded. 

If not an open threat of secession, disafR .. r j pr ; n2 on revolt 

festered during Trudeau’s administrate ^ ^""^vinces. 


.on m 






thinly populated area, once the domain of cattle and wheat, 
This h r g e ’ one ra pid development with the exploitation of its huge 
ha d under ^° il an d gas. Calgary, the center of Alberta’s oil industry, 
reserves o j- ront ; er settlement to a booming metropolis. By 1980 
grew fr° m a i uc j n g g 0 percent of Canada’s oil, and the four west- 
Alberta w as P co jj ect j ve ly accounted for half of the gross national 
ern P roV1 ”^ e - r ^habitants wanted to let the price of oil rise to the 
product. j eve j > an( j t hey demanded a greater voice in the alloca- 
w0 rld mar Trudeau held oil prices down to benefit consumers 

don of reven diverted a generous share of the profits to proj- 

and, thro b ^ benefit t he nation as a whole. With a distrust of east- 
ects > nten ^ interests similar to that shown by western sections of the 
em monies from time to t i me , western Canadians resisted what 
'tended as encroachment by the central government upon their 
1 r? f The bilingual requirement imposed by the Official Languages 
Caroused resentment. In Alberta, Germans and Ukrainians far out¬ 
numbered speakers of French, and they objected to being confronted 

Unbowed’before^he rtorms of sectional conflict, Trudeau tackled 
the prickly task of changing the constitution, which by 1979 had become 
. heated issue. What Trudeau proposed was to "patriate the consti- 
urion-that is, to replace the British North America Act, under which 
the Dominion had formally been governed for more than a century, 
with a new document to be created and amended in Canada. When 
he Dominion was first established under the British North America 
Act by Canadian request the amendment process had been left with 
the British Parliament. The British North America Act had been 
amended a score of times but always at Canada’s request and with the 
assent of all the provinces. Although there was no question as to Can- 
da’ nependence, Trudeau considered it a matter of F* 

to bring the constitution home. He also wanted to indnde a^b ll of 
rights, an amending formula, and a clearer 

between the provinces and the central government. When a const! 
tional conference of provincial prime ministers ,n ^80 became hope¬ 
lessly deadlocked. Trudeau resolved to have the Canadip \ 
which his party controlled, draft a constitution an rontroversv 

minster for ratification. This proposal raise a storm bers Q f 

in Canada and embarrassed the British governmen a ^ f ac .. 

Parliament found themselves besieged by 0 yjs * tQ give 

tions. One member is reported to have remar e . „ p orce j 

the Canadians what they want, but who are the: an • 
by provincial pressures to compromise scune 0 1S exce nt Que- 

deau secured an agreement acceptable to al t e^provin^^ by 

bee. Levesque feared that even a dll “ t the goal Q f making 

protecting linguistic minorities, would challenged the pro- 

the French language supreme in his province. 
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Queen Elizabeth If Shll 
mg the Canada Act i„ ' 
Ceremony i„ Ot, awa ‘ 
April 17> 1982. Primc 
Minister Pierre Trudeau 
is seated on the Queen’s 
right. 


posed act in court and, when it was passed by the Canadian Parliament 
in December 1981, ordered flags lowered to half-mjtst. In September 
1982 the Quebec Superior Court rebuffed Levesque by pronouncing 
a provincial language law unconstitutional. 

The new constitution (the Canada Act), signed in Ottawa by Queen 
Elizabeth II in April 1982, is necessarily flexible and vague. Flexibility 
Canada’s new constitution is inherent in the British political tradition and consistent with Cana¬ 
dian experience and practice. Previously no amendments had been made 
to the British North America Act without the consent of all the prov¬ 
inces. Henceforth it may be possible for one province to reject an 
amendment adopted by the Confederation or for the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment to pass a law conflicting with the constitution. The relationship 
between the several parts of the state has never been clearly resolved, 
and, fortunately, no attempt has been made to resolve it by resort to 
mass violence. In some respects the provinces are more autonomous 
than is typical of a federal structure, as is illustrated by their veto power 
over amendments to the constitution. During the Great Depression 0 
the 1930s, which was felt very severely in Canada, the central an 
provincial governments alike tried to evade responsibility for alleviat 
ing the crisis, but reluctance on the part of the provinces to entrust 
Ottawa with greater authority contributed to the lack of effective action. 
No equivalent of President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal was scei 
in Canada. Major social legislation at the national level began on y 
with the Second World War, but in recent decades the central 
ment has been a more active participant in the economic sphere an 
welfare programs than has the powerful government of the nl 
States. 









wine interdependence of the economies of Canada and the 
The gr° tes, whi j e mucua lly profitable, has aroused some dissatis- 
Uniteo ^ a tw ^ en I930 a nd 195° Canada’s exports to the United States 
faetion- ®jj e j m p 0r ts from the States more than quadrupled. Amer- 
tripled, w 1 na( j a excee ded those to all of Europe and Latin America 
jean sales ^j t j 1QU gj 1 Ottawa in 1976 established a contractual link 
c om bine European Common Market and entered into trade negotia- 
with the trade with the United States increased even further, 

tions wt ^ tEe jj a i ance Q f Canadian-American trade shifted in 

{3eginmng^ vor ^ ^ Canada now has heavy capital investments in the 
Canada s ’ Recurr i n g arguments over protectionist policies not- 
L,n ' te ding, the two countries are each other’s most important trad- 
T* narrner and seem likely to remain so. 

‘"with investments of some S35 billion, by 1970 United States capital 
oiled the greater part of Canada’s rubber and petroleum indus- 
C011 r n d about 45 percent of total manufacturing and mining capacity. 

western oil boom, stimulated by still more American financing, 
ILd commercial links extending from Calgary to Houston. By 1980 
seventeen top petroleum companies, accounting for 72 percent of al 
oil and gas sales, were run by foreign interests chiefly American. Not 
surprisingly, some businessmen complained that Canada s was 
becoming a “branch-plant economy.” In the fall of 1980 Trudeau s 
government took a number of controversial steps designed to reduce 

foreign control of mineral and energy resources. 

After a long political career that had won him wide respect as a 
world leader but little affection from the Canadian people, some of 
whom were repelled by his superior attitude and brusque manner, 
Pierre Trudeau retired from office in June 1984. In t c cptem er 
ions the Liberal party, which had held office for forty-two of the last 
fifty years, was defeated in a landslide by the Progressive Conserva¬ 
tive^ party headed by Brian Mulroney, a bilingual Irishman. His m 
ry'ftjd the J problems that had helped defeat the Lto ■ »n 
unemployment rate of ■ ■ percent, high interest rates, and a larger per 
capita budget deficit than that of the United States. , > t 

With full allowance for Canada’s difficulties, there ui tekdoubt 
that its future holds bright promise. Canada is one ° t e , ,. 

richly endowed countries in natural resources, it a P°P“ , j- j 

more than one-tenth .ha, of the United Scares tKeDo.ntmonsrore.gn 
trade is almost one-third as large. Canada leads the world m the pm 

duction of asbestos, nickel, platinum, zinc, an woo P u uranium 
ranks second in the production of aluminum, cobalt, and “ran.urn, 

third in the production of gold and titanium, “ discovere d 

duction of wheat. Extensive deposits of iron in the 

in Labrador. A gigantic hydroelectric pr0 j^ r ^v" m0 nt and New 

James Bay region of Quebec is exporting p wrricitv bv i99°- 

York, and is expected to furnish half of Quebec s electricity by i 9 9 
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2 . THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

The second largest island 2 in the world and the smallest of the conti¬ 
nents Australia began its recorded history under inauspicious cir CUm , 
stances. Discovered by the Dutch in the seventeenth century atld 
rediscovered and claimed for England by Captain James Cook in i 7?0 
it was too remote from the homeland to offer attractions for settle¬ 
ment When the American Revolution eliminated the thirteen colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere as dumping grounds for British convicts, 
the government in London turned to Australia. The first convict ship 
sailed for the island continent in 1787, and Australia remained a penal 
colony for fifty years. It should be noted, however, that not all the 
prisoners transported were burglars and cutthroats. The criminal laws 
of England at that time provided drastic penalties for trivial offenses, 
such as petty larceny or hunting partridges on some noble’s estate. We 
can reasonably assume, therefore, that many of the original colonists 
in Australia were far from being what we would now call hardened 
criminals. 

The first settlers were convicts exclusively, except for 200 soldiers 
sent to guard them. This continued to be the case for some time. 
Gradually a few adventurous free citizens learned of the possibilities 
of sheep raising and filtered into the colony to establish ranches or 
“stations.” Convicts were released to them as shepherds, with the 
provision that after the expiration of their terms of sentence they would 
continue to live in Australia. By 1830 the wool industry had become 


2 Australia has an area of 2,967,000 square miles. Antarctica, also an island and a 
continent, has an estimated area of 6,000,000 square miles. 


) 



;P ' 4 


The Landing of Captain 

Cook at Botany Bay, 
1770. This painting, 
by E. Phillips Fox, 
depicts the first land¬ 
ing by Englishmen on 

the cast coast of the 
Australian continent. 











Commissioner Hardy 
Collecting 

the Victoria Gold ticias 
in the 1850s ■ D>gg er * 

scatter in order to evade 

paying the fees. 



The discovery of gold 


. hirkbone of the Australian economy. Ten years later the number 
0 h f free Settlers had grown sufficiently large to justify a decision by the 
British government to abandon the practice of dumping prisoners in 

^nr^Tthe wend of Australian development was abruptly changed 
bv he d s overy of gold in New South Wales and Victoria. Fortune 
hunters and adventurers from all over the world followed the magic 
lure of the yellow metal. Between 1850 and i860 the population of 
continent almost trebled. Inevitably more people came than could find 
a Hvelihood in prospecting and mining. When the 
away, and the hills and streams no longer yielded gold m easy ab 
dance, the problem arose of what to do with the surplus populat.oi. 

The logical solution seemed to be to encourage them to 
ers. Efforts to establish themselves in this occupation invoh d a 
perate struggle. Scanty rainfall, inadequate transportation ^ 

refusal of £ wool growers to “unlock” their vast estates dogged the 
footsteps of all but the most fortunate farmers with disas . . 

the building of railways to the ports, the perfection 0 t jj C 

techniques, the development of suitable strains o w - ^ 

improvement of chemical fertilizers was agriculture u> Australia placed 

on a sound foundation. . , , • 1 „_i: r ; P c Q f 

A considerable number of the basic politica an so 1850s and 
Australia as a nation can be traced to the gold rus ics o E ff ects of the gold rushes 

their aftermath. First was the White Australia policy, ’ 

black, brown, and yellow races from settlement on te^ ^ Caucasian 
policy was an outgrowth of conflicts between 
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miners in the gold fields. A second was the attempt to build 
manufacturing industry through the use of protect,ve tariffs. 0 " P » 
nally adopted by the colony of Victoria m the 1860s, tariffs w ere 
extended to the Commonwealth as a whole. Their use was 
in part at least by the need for domestic industry to absorb the su J* 
miners. A third policy was the adoption of heavy governmental b 0r 
rowing for the construction of public works. Obviously, the'need f 0 ' 
public-works construction could be justified for many reasons: to p r J 
vide irrigation projects for the benefit of farmers in arid regions- to 
speed up the development of transportation facilities; to f Urnis , 
employment opportunities for the influx of immigrants brought i n by 
the discovery of gold. 

The Australian Commonwealth as an organized state did not come 
into existence until 1901. Prior to that time the continent was divided 
into separate colonies, most of which had split off from the original 
colony of New South Wales. Movements to federate them made slow 
progress, mainly because the weak feared domination by the strong 
and prosperous. But such fears did not prevent a rapid growth of local 
democracy. By 1850 each of the colonies had its legislative council as 
a check upon the governor, and had obtained the right to alter its own 
constitution. Soon afterward the eastern colonies achieved responsible 
government. Universal manhood suffrage was introduced in South 


Australia in 1855, in Victoria in 1857, and in New South Wales a year 


later. About the same time the secret ballot was adopted in Victoria, 
South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. Before 1900 two 
colonies had begun payment of salaries to members of their legisla¬ 
tures, and several had given women the privilege of voting. 

The stage was eventually reached where the arguments for fedcra- 



Establishincnt of the Seat of 
Government at Canberra. The 
Duke and Duchess of York 
in the Senate at the official 
opening of the Federal Par¬ 
liament House in Canberra 
on May 9. 1927 - The Du ! c , e 
reads King George Vs 
commission for the estab¬ 
lishment of the seat of gov¬ 
ernment at Canberra. 








weighed the objections. Foremost among them was the need 
t j°n oUt iiimon defense against the militant imperialism of the Great 
fo r & c ° Imp0 rtant also was the growing inconvenience of tariffs lcv- 
powe rS 'the y ar ious colonies against each other. The first step for a 
jed by ^ continent was taken in 1885 with the establishment of the 
Unl ° n bsian Federal Council. Possessing only legislative power with 
AUStra utive or financial authority, this agency was reduced to impo- 
n ° exca ^ noncoop eration of New South Wales. Its chief signifi- 
tence Y ^ renewe d impetus it gave to the demand for effective 
CaI - CC In 1897-1898 a series of conferences resulted in the drafting of 
Unl i° n of federation which in 1901 was approved by the British Parlia- 
3 ^ aI1 and became the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
rne . nt Commonwealth was organized as a federal union comprising 
^ 'six states of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Aus- 
C l a Western Australia, and Tasmania. The capital was temporarily 
tra blished at Melbourne, but the Constitution contained a provision 
that a permanent capital should be built in the state of New South 
Wales not less than 100 miles from Sydney. In the course of a decade 
th e government invited city planners from all over the world to sub¬ 
mit blueprints for a garden municipality to be known as Canberra. 
The award was given to W. B. Griffin of Chicago, an associate of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. In 1927 the seat of government of the Common¬ 
wealth was formally transferred to the new federal city. 

The government of Australia resembles that of the United States in 
some respects but, like Canada’s, incorporates the British principle of 
making the cabinet responsible to the legislature. Because of the spirit 
of independence existing within the states of Australia and their dis¬ 
trust of one another, the Constitution delegated only specified powers 
to the government of the Commonwealth, reserving all nondelegated 
powers to the states. The Australian Parliament consists of two houses 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. The former is composed o 
six members from each state, elected directly by the people for six 
years. Membership in the House is proportionate to popu ation. 
several other members of the Commonwealth, Austra 1a as a g 
ernor-general representing the British Crown, but is powers 
insignificant. As in all of the dominions, executive aut ority as v 
as the primary control over legislation is vested in t e ca met 

by the prime minister. , 

One of the most interesting facts of Australian history is the extent 

to which the country has pursued a policy of socia an cc 
planning. Even during the nineteenth century w en t e mo , 

try was worshiping the slogans of free competition an r ( 

Australia was steadily enlarging the sphere of governmen a ^ 

promote social cohesion and maintain a high stan ar o a i one 

reasons fo, this policy are numerous and vaned. Orography >tone 
provides a large part of the explanation. One-thir o 
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has an average annual rainfall ofless than 10 inches, and most 
remainder has less than 20. But even these averages do not r c fl Cct ' 
poor distribution of the rain that does fall. In many areas the p 
ration may be concentrated withm a short period of the y ear , * 
months or years of subsequent drought. As a result, only ab 0ut ‘ 
percent of the total area can be utilized for farming or orchard J 
poses. About 40 percent is waste, and 50 percent is used f 0r p ast 
Under such conditions, it has been impossible for Australia to dcveW 
into a nation of independent proprietors cultivating small plots as & mil J 
farms In the pasture areas rainfall is so scanty or unreliable that sh eC p 
and cattle must be grazed over thousands of acres. This has nccessi. 
rated the development of vast estates or pastoral stations” established 
by owners with considerable capital. They provide employment for 
what is essentially an agricultural proletariat: shepherds, shearers, and 
“boundary riders,” who have no hope of ever becoming proprietors. 
Conscious of their grievances, they have been drawn since the later 
nineteenth century into militant trade unions to struggle for old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and minimum wages. They have 
been among the most consistent supporters of government interven¬ 
tion in economic affairs. 

A second factor contributing to governmental control and regula¬ 
tion was the gold rushes of the 1850s. As previously noted, these pro¬ 
duced a surplus of prospectors and miners who had to be channeled 
into new occupations. The result was positive action by the colonial 
governments to promote the development of industry and to extend 
agriculture into all parts of the limited area where rainfall would per¬ 
mit. The discovery of gold also gave rise to racial problems. In the 
1850s thousands of Chinese poured into Victoria and New South Wales 
and threatened the wage scales and living standards of the white min¬ 
ers. Rapidly the Australians became obsessed with the idea that their 
country was a “white island in a vast colored ocean.” Having already 
expropriated and partially exterminated the native black population, 
they pointed to the hundreds of millions of dark-skinned inhabitants 
of India, the Netherlands Indies, China, and Japan as a flood tide which 
would overwhelm them unless they built dikes in the form of rigid 
exclusion laws. Even the tropical regions of northern Australia were 
to be kept uncontaminated by Oriental labor. Queensland, for exam¬ 
ple, has taken pride in recent years in the ability of its v/hite inhabi¬ 
tants to cultivate its sugar plantations without being defeated by the 
moral and physical diseases that have commonly wreaked such havoc 
upon Caucasions in the tropics. 3 The White Australia policy has been 
motivated both by feelings of race superiority and by fear of economic 
competition. Some of its sponsors argue that it is essential .to democ 


3 It is an ironical fact, however, that in the nineteenth century thousands o 
sians and Polyesians were brought in from the Pacific islands and shamelessly exp 0 
They were deported in 1906. 








• 1 divisions, they say, would create tensions and conflicts 
racy- K a t ^ e S pirit of compromise which can exist only in a com- 
and equals. After the Second World War immigration policy 

munity so mewhat. Yet as late as i960 only 5 percent of Austra- 
wa s nio o j- non _British origin. A few of these were Asians, but most 

lians wtrC ^ p rorn European countries other than Britain, 
had rmg r 3 

the earliest forms of government intervention in Australia 
O nC ° 1 of international trade. The methods employed have included 
WaS ff° n bounties, quotas, and marketing restrictions. From the middle 
“"r 8 ’ : ne tecnth century the several Australian colonies imposed pro- 
°- tariffs on intercolonial trade. They did so not merely for the 
tective a^ ^ business classes but to provide employment and to 

bCnetl in as high a standard of living as possible for farmers and work- 
maU When the commonwealth was established in 1901, the tariff pol- 
CrS ' continued and the rates have been steadily increased. Sentiment 
icy wa a ’ ion is almost universal. Labor as weU as capital insists 

U1 nn the importance of controlling economic forces for the general 
welfare Neither has any respect for the laissez-faire philosophy or is 
willing to trust the fate of Australia to the shifting trends of the mter- 

"“^econTfbrm of government intervention for which Australia has 
been particularly noted is public ownership of a wide variety of eco¬ 
nomic enterprises. Ventures brought under government ownership 
include railways, shipping lines, power plants, hotels, banks, insur¬ 
ance companies, lumber mills, and coal mines. Because of the federa 
structure of the government, most of such enterprises arc conducted 
bv the states rather than by the Commonwealth. Government own- 

pared with little more than as percent m the Un, ed 
nized labor has not been the only force ZC apiMliats and land- 
The geography of Australia has operation of railways 

owners to look with favor upon g f « most of the continent 
and public utilities, at least. Scanty rain a hinterland. But the 

has limited the growth of cities and towns^ toTm«. and min- 
construction of railroads to bring o b few rivlK corporations 

crals has been nonetheless importan . no alternative but 

bold enough to incur the risks invo ve , ^ consC quence, in these 

for governments to shoulder the bur u . onom ic ventures has 

and in some other lines, public ownership of 

been welcomed as an aid and support o pn have been little 

In social-welfare legislation Australian aeh.evem™G „„ 

more distinctive than those of most other democracies 
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of cases Australia (together with New Zealand) pioneered i n this 
of regulation. Other cases merely duplicated the pattern of Great 
ain. Old-age pensions, widows’ allowances, unemployment and h T' 
insurance, slum clearance, and child subsidies stand out as the pr j ' 
pal examples. A bonus is paid for every infant born in Australia ^ 
an endowment is provided for every child under sixteen. A Natio 3 ^ 
Health System furnishes free drugs, subsidizes hospital and medTI 
expenses, and provides pensions for the blind and victims of t u b 
culosis. One other element of Australian collectivism, however hj~ 
had no counterpart in the mother country. This is a system of c 0rt ^ 
pulsory arbitration and wage fixing, designed to maintain industri l 
peace and safeguard standards of living for industrial workers. I n sha * 
contrast with the attitude of organized labor in most countries, Au^ 
tralian workers have accepted, and for the most part actually W ef 
corned, compulsory arbitration. They regard it as a means to securit 
and as a source of strength for the labor movement, since it tends to 
bring more members into the union. Moreoever, the political strength 
of the workers is so great that they look upon the government as an 
agency they can hope to control. Therefore, they do not fear compul¬ 
sory arbitration as a device which antilabor elements might use against 
them. 

Although situated on the opposite side of the world, Australia has 
had close and, for the most part, cordial relations with the United 
States. After the Second World War the Commonwealth joined a mutual 
defense alliance (ANZUS) with New Zealand and the United States 
and, until the mid-1970s, faithfully supported American foreign pol¬ 
icy. In 1969 the prime minister declared: “Wherever the United States 
is resisting aggression ... we will go a-waltzing Matilda with you.” 
Australia also became an important trading partner with the United 
States, but over the past twenty-five years its trade pattern has changed. 
In i960 Australia sent Great Britain 27 percent of its exports and received 
in return 36 percent of its imports. A decade later its chief market was 
Japan. By 1971, 30 percent of all of Australia’s exports went to Japan 
and more than 60 percent of its mineral exports. For coking coal the 
figure was close to 100 percent. And while Australians had become 
Japan s chief supplier of raw materials other than oil, they might also 

expect to evclop eventually a profitable market in China, especially 
for their wheat. 

During the past three decades, except for a brief interlude in 1972- 
975 > ustra lan politics have been dominated by a coalition of two 
p roes, t e Liberal party and the Country party, each of which is 
ac ua y conservative. A split in the ranks of the Labor party and 
^f re ^ enS 1 ° n i- 0Ver na ^ ona l se curity, aggravated by the Cold War, 
J 3 ? ^ 1VC t C conservat ^ vcs their long tenure of power. During this 
in f C ^ ov ^ nrnent generally followed the lead of the United States 

oreign a airs. It sent troops to fight in Korea and in Vietnam, and 






, the United States to install defense bases and electronic 
perm* 11 ® at j ons stations on Australian soil. Growing dissatisfaction 
c° nirTl | U " s e commitments, together with inflation and the threat of ris- 
VV ' th 1 employment, undermined the popularity of the conservative 
' llg Mstration of Prime Minister William McMahon. The national 
adminis ^ Decem ber 1972 returned the Labor party to office with a 
election ^ ^ House of Representatives, and the new prime minister, 
inaJ ° r |i Whitlam, embarked on an active policy in both domestic and 
G ° U rnal affairs. He introduced new social-welfare measures, including 
CXt ’university education and the promise—long overdue—of humane 
^ orient of the black aborigines who had been oppressed, neglected, 
trea f orce d to live in the desolate “Outback” or in city slums. While 
311 epudiating the tripartite security treaty which bound Australia 
n °d New Zealand to the United States, Whitlam sought a more inde- 
311 dent role for his country. He withdrew Australian troops from the 
Vietnam War, of which he had long been a critic, ended the military 
draft and normalized relations with North Vietnam, North Korea, 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

The Labor government under Whitlam’s innovative leadership lasted 
only three years. The high cost of his welfare measures aroused 
resentment, particularly in business circles. The government faced a 
projected S4-bilhon deficit, the inflation rate was 14 percent, and 
unemployment was nearly 5 percent, a high figure for Australia. The 
abrupt demise of the Whitlam ministry was attended by strange cir¬ 
cumstances that have never been satisfactorily explained. In October 
1975 the Australian Senate, where the conservatives had a majority, 
for the first time in the Commonwealth’s history refused to pass the 
government’s budget bill. Then the governor-general took the 
unprecedented and probably unconstitutional step of dismissing the 
prime minister on his own initiative. Labor demonstrated support for 
its ousted leader by staging strikes and mass rallies, but in the national 
election of December 1975 the conservative coalition of Liberal and 
Country parties won by a landslide. The new prime minister, Mal¬ 
colm Fraser, a wealthy farmer, promised to combat inflation, cut wel 
fare spending, and restore business confidence. 

Bits of information that have surfaced in various quarters cast a 
disturbing light on the events of the fall of 1 975 - The Unite tates 
government had come to regard Whitlam as a threat to its security 
interests, especially the strategic network in which Australia occupie 
a key position. The island lies directly on vital communication routes 
and hosts ten American military installations. One of the wor s most 
sophisticated electronic surveillance systems is located at Pine ap in 
the center, of Australia. While Whitlam was still in office, his govern¬ 
ment learned that Pine Gap, supposedly built by the Defense epart 
ment, was actually a CIA facility giving Pentagon cover to o icia s. 
The CIA and its Australian counterpart (ASIO), whic wor e c o 
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with it, feared that the identity of their operatives and sensitive • 

ligencc data might be exposed if Whitlam pursued an invest! ^ 1 

Fortuitously—or fortunately, from the standpoint of the agCl f ■ l0 ' 1 ' 

Sir John Kerr, the governor-general who dismissed Whitla^ ^ 

veteran of wartime intelligence operations and later had been ’a^ 3 

ated with organizations funded by the CIA. The unproved but SS ° C '' 

grounded suspicion that Whitlam’s downfall was the result of a lT' 1 ' 

CIA coup has created uneasiness concerning the U.S.-Australi, 

. . 4 ua tela, 

tionship. 

After more than seven years of rule by the conservative Lib 
Country coalition, the Labor party returned to power in the spring f 
1983. Although the incumbent prime minister, Malcolm Fraser hd 
accused the Labor party of being run by communists, the voters gay 
Labor and its vivacious leader Robert Hawke a stunning victory i n ^ 
March election. The party had promised to relieve unemployment and 
stimulate the economy by deficit spending and also to re-examine the 
joint U.S.-Australia communications posts. But Hawke, after assum- 
ing office, seemed disinclined to jeopardize relations with the United 
States. 


3. THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 

Located about 1,100 miles southeast of Australia, New Zealand was 
also discovered by the Dutch but explored and claimed for the British 
by Captain James Cook. At the time of discovery (1769) it was inhab¬ 
ited exclusively by Maoris, an intelligent but warlike people of 
Polynesian stock. For three-quarters of a century thereafter the only 
white settlers were missionaries, who labored with modest success to 
convert the Maoris to Christianity. In 1840 the first boatload of British 
colonists entered the harbor of what is now Wellington. They had 
been sent out by the New Zealand Company, founded by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, leader of the new British school of systematic col¬ 
onizers. While completing a prison term for abducting a schoolgirl 
heiress, Wakefield came to the conclusion that Britain would be engulfed 
by civil war unless new economic opportunities could be found for 
the distressed population of its industrial cities. Caught in the mael¬ 
strom of depression and unemployment, workers by the thousands 
were turning to Chartism and sundry varieties of socialism. A conflict 
with the privileged classes was inevitable. Eventually Wakefield hit 
upon the idea that colonization would banish the specter of civil war. 
The company he founded would transport selected colonists to N evV 
Zealand. They would be provided with land at prices sufficiently high 


James A. Nathan, “Dateline Australia: America’s Foreign Watergate?” Foreign Pd 
icy, Winter 1982-83, pp. 168-185. 







c easy accumulation. Only the more prosperous and 
t0 discoi co j on j £ts would attain the status of owners. The others 
enterpr> s ^ o ^ contcnt themselves for years with jobs as farm laborers, 
woult * toQ wou j<j buy land, and the proceeds from the sale would 
In ""’a'to finance further immigration. 

b c l J s j, c p lC id’ s scheme attracted so much attention that the British 
° *»nt decided to take action. A governor was appointed, and 
S° vC j’nds were formally annexed to the British Empire. The announced 
the is a ^ ^ ^ protect the Maoris against unscrupulous white settlers. 
pUI ?°>k C after the first colonists landed at Wellington the newly appointed 
A - or arrived. He proceeded to negotiate a treaty with the native 
§ h ^'recognizing the sovereignty of the British Crown over all New 
7 ! 1 n d In return the British guaranteed to the Maoris full possession 
^.“"r lands, “except as the Crown might wish to purchase them,” 

° 1 granted to the natives the rights and privileges of British subjects. 
Perhaps it was well that the government acted as it did, for a broad¬ 
ening stream of colonists continued to flow to the islands. By 1856 

New Zealand had a white population of 45.000. 

In 185 7 the British government endowed New Zealand with a con¬ 
stitution!* It conferred the executive power upon a governor-general 
representing the king, and acting with the advice of an Executive 
Council Legislative authority was vested in a House of Representa¬ 
tives elected by the people and a Legislative Council appointed by the 

governor-general. In 1856 the Executive Council was formally rec¬ 
ognized as a cabinet, exercising its functions under the princip e o 
responsible government, and in 195' *e appointive upper house was 
abolished. Other steps in the direction of political dcr " oc racy ca 
easily In 1879 universal manhood suffrage was adopted and a few 
years later plural voting was abolished. In 1893 New Zealand led the 
Commonwealth of Nations in bestowing the suffrage upon women 

in national elections. when 

Economic reform followed in the wake of political democracy When 

the Liberals came into power in 1891 they dedicated then^ffore i 
making New Zealand a nation of small, independent farmers and 

herdsmen. Measures were adopted to break up ar 8 e ’ 

formation of which had previously been encouraged by th: sale ot 
Maori lands to wealthy individuals. To combat the powero^f the big 

landowners required the support not only o an esS 3 ed a pro _ 

also of workers in the cities. The Liberals t ere or a jj e _ 

gram of combined agrarian and labor re orm >v 1 primarily 

giance of both classes. The agrarian measures too limitation of 

of special taxes on land held for speculative purpos wor kers the 

the size of holdings in the future. For f of 

Liberals provided old-age pensions, fac ory P ’ di$ utes The 
working hours, and compulsory arbitration o an extens ion of 

accession of the Labor party to power in 935 wor kers 

these measures, with increased benefits to the urban workers. 
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New Zealand has followed policies of collectivization q u i te 
to those of Australia. The reasons also have been similar. Lack' 5 ' 1 ^ 
capital to take advantage of new inventions, especially the rail r tbe 
the telegraph, the Dominion turned to foreign sources. Mon e and 
to be more easily obtainable when the government itself was th"*^ 
rower. Moreover, there was a deeply rooted fear among the c 1° ■ 
themselves of private monopoly. The beginning of collectivism o° ° n * Sts 
about 1870, when the Dominion government entered the London* 1 *^ 
market for funds to construct roads, trunk railways, and t 1 
lines. About the same time a state life-insurance system was 
lished, and later state fire and accident insurance. A few coal 
also were added to the list of public enterprises, and finally a Ba m k nCS 
New Zealand. Important as a principle of collectivization has be ” ^ 
use of state-owned enterprises for “yardstick” purposes. Gove ” ^ 
purchase of coal mines, for example, was dictated by the theon^iT* 
private companies needed the restraint of state competition tok ** 
them from charging excessive prices. ee P 

New Zealand enjoys all the advantages for future progress po 
sessed by Australia and in some respects is even more fortunat c P T 
both dominions systematic efforts have been made to preserve pe " 
petually the British character of the nation. The early emigrants to 
New Zealand brought with them not merely the social customs and 
political institutions but the flowers, trees, birds, and even animal pests 
of their native England. New Zealand, like Australia, was populated 
m considerable measure by people of liberal and even radical tenden- 
B ° th do ™mons received inundations of immigrants attracted 
thither by the discovery of gold. Coming from the landless and unem¬ 
ployed elements of Britain, many were infected with Chartism and 
even traces of socialism. As a consequence, they developed in the col- 

of “ d ' C0n0miC d ' mOCr ^ — 

N ° w Zeala " d has a wide margin of superiority over 
12 000 * ° U f L mountainous region, with peaks that rise to 

no de JT’ e ?r ndS thC Cntire length ° f the sou thern island, there are 
evervlh? ^ rT, ^ UnSuited to agriculture or grazing. Almost 
land^Nn rh iT f 15 ^adequate and permits an intensive use of the 
has an a J S cont ^ ns oy er 60 percent of the population, 

Dominin ° f about 50 inches of rain annually. Throughout the 
Extreme * 0 ^ m P erature s fluctuate within a comparatively narrow range, 
and in hnfK .°. Ver 100 e §rees or below zero have never been recorded, 
degrees unm^ S jP degrees ’ s considered unpleasantly high and 40 
riven toT' ' Y } OVf ' SuGh faVOrabIe geographic conditions have 

tralia. For 3 fharacter quite different from that of Aus- 

Instead of o 1 1 e distribution of population is much more even. 

Stter anTi arge ^ the seacoas t a " d an almost unoccu- 

P nterland, there are hundreds of towns of moderate size and only 






few cities exceeding 100,000. The mean density of population is 
3 , t ] y over 15 persons per square mile compared with 2 for Aus- 
\ z Geography, more than anything else, has made New Zealand a 
tr3l ocracy of small, independent agrarians. 

Despite its hospitable environment and natural beauty, New Zca- 
d is not the trouble-free paradise pictured by some entranced visi- 
r S It has begun to experience problems, especially economic ones, 
^ared by most of the rest of the world. The country has rich pastoral 
resources, but its exports of high-quality butter, lamb, and wool have 
n0 t earned enough to prevent an adverse trade balance and the national 
debt has grown at a formidable rate. The explosion in oil prices in the 
1970s had an adverse effect, and a still heavier blow, falling at about 
the same time, was Great Britain’s entry into the European Common 
Market. For nearly a century New Zealand had been Britain’s “off¬ 
shore farm” but now had to seek new markets—in the Middle East 
and, with greater success, in Japan. In a time of rising inflation. New 
Zealanders found that higher taxes were required to pay for the state- 
administered benefits they were accustomed to. Another source of 
anxiety was an influx of immigrants from South and Southeast Asia— 
Chinese, Indians, Vietnamese, Cambodians, and Polynesians—changing 
a reputedly homogeneous and equalitarian society into a multiethnic 
and stratified one. The native Maoris, who had lived in relative har¬ 
mony with the white community for more than a century, began to 
press for greater rights. I11 addition to these social and domestic prob¬ 
lems, New Zealanders as well as Australians felt increasing anxiety 
over military ties that seemed to place them in the path of a holocaust 
brewing between the two superpowers. In February 19^5 the sched¬ 
uled ANZUS naval exercises were canceled by the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration in Washington when Prime Minister David Lange barred United 
States nuclear-armed warships from New Zealand harbors. 


4. INDIA UNDER COMPANY AND CROWN 

I11 securing outposts in India, the British were motivated solely by an 
interest in trade and had no intention either of colonizing or ot ruling 
territories. Gradually and quite unsystematically, their trading posts 
were transformed into centers of political administration. The absorp 
tion or conquest of native states, even though it ultimately invo \e 
large-scale military operations, was carried out not by the British gov¬ 
ernment but by the British East India Company a private y owne 
joint-stock corporation, chartered by the Crown and increasing y 
subjected to control by Parliament. When finally, in 1 ^^ ^ com 
pany was dissolved and the British government assume tu resp 
sibility for Indian affairs, the administrative and mancia S Y S £ 
developed by the company was continued in essential eatures. no 
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The Modest Beginning of British Rule in India. Left: An early “factory" or trad¬ 
ing station, with a walled enclosure containing a warehouse, promenade area' 
and church. From a copper engraving. Right: An eighteenth-century painting 
depicting an East India Company employee indulging in opium smoking S 


The British East India 
Company as sovereign 


distinctive aspect of the British position in India was the fact that the 
country was never conquered in its entirety. The British seized stra¬ 
tegic regions until their possessions formed a ring around the whole 
subcontinent (and included substantial portions of the interior as well), 
but they left hundreds of native states nominally independent. Never¬ 
theless, although Britain’s control over India was acquired piecemeal 
and indirectly, it became as thorough as if it had been imposed by a 
conquering horde capable of beating down all resistance. 

As the trading posts of the East India Company expanded, they 
gradually took on the nature of colonics. This process had begun even 
before the close of the seventeenth century and increased rapidly dur¬ 
ing tie eighteenth century. The assumption by the company of sov- 
ereign power over various territories created a need for efficient 
a ministration, a need which was not met promptly or adequately. In 
t ie car y days company agents had been selected without regard to 
their knowledge of Indian affairs (proficiency in Latin and Greek lit- 
ature was considered much more important), and most of the agents 
not remain in India long enough to become well acquainted with 
country or its people. There was little integration between the 

rirm lln f St | ratl ° n ^ 1C se P aratc British holdings, although the acquisi- 
o tie great province of Bengal (by Robert Clive, in 1757) made 

■ • ** e c Ve T a,ly ^ 1C com P an y’ s most important center of admin- 

r >• 10n ’ Urt ^ rmore > the governing body of the company, the court 
rec ors in ondon, was so far away that its members could not 










































' ly informed as to what was going on in India. The gov- 

be adeqUa nt oU t as servants of the company, in practice often modified 
emors. s ^ rmU i ate d its policies. They negotiated treaties with native 
or even f h t wars, and annexed territories. 

rulCrS ’ 0 f Parliament in 1814, which renewed the company’s charter 
3< nty years, threw open the commerce of India to all British 
for twen b ^ t a n 0W ed the company to retain its monopoly in China and 
subjects ^ ^ free-trade sentiment had become so influential 
• hC F land that the Charter Act of that year deprived the company of 
in * ng ^ a(bn g privileges, in China as well as in India. Since it had 
a11 . US jj b een founded for the purpose of engaging in trade and had 
°" g 7 ost jhat function altogether, the British East India Company 
n0 . W , t logically have expired in 1834. Instead of doing so, it was per- 
m ! g d to continue administering patronage in the British portions of 
Tdia serving as a governmental agency although ultimately subject 
11 parliamentary check. Furthermore, to satisfy the English stock¬ 
holders, dividends of the company were fixed by law at 10V2 percent 
annually to be derived no longer from the profits of commerce but 
levied as'a permanent charge upon the revenues of India. 

British territorial expansion inevitably led to conflicts with states 
beyond the Indian borders. Two Burmese wars made possible the 
annexation of Lower Burma (1852) and gave the British control of the 
Bay of Bengal. Less fortunate in sequel was an intervention in the 
independent state of Afghanistan in 1838-1839, a project unjustified 
in the first place and so thoroughly bungled that out of an invading 
force of 16,000 troops only one man escaped death or capture. The 
fiasco of the Afghan war, however, was a prelude to one of the boldest 
strokes in the history of British imperialism—the conquest and annex- 
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Tipu’s Tiger. Wooden model 
of a tiger mauling a British 
Bast India Company offi¬ 
cer. This monstrosity (fit¬ 
ted inside with a bellows and 
miniature organ pipes to 
simulate groans) was made 
for Sultan Tipu, ruler of 
Mysore. Tipu was defeated 
a nd killed by Governor 
Wellesley’s troops in 1799. 
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ation of Sind. In violation of a signed treaty, the British du ■ 
Afghan war, marched their troops through this independent a'? the 
tral state and used the country as a military base. Shortly 
the British government sent Sir Charles Napier with an ar n CrVVar(l 
Sind to impose new demands upon the ruling princes. Witho^ mt ° 
a declaration of war Napier razed a fortress, exiled the ruler' ^ 
transferred their sovereignty to the company (1843). Apparent] ^ 
Charles, whose share of the plunder was £70,000, believed th ^ ^ 
benefits of British rule outweighed any irregularities in the ^ 
used to establish it. He referred to his own conduct in Sind as .. Ctl0(ls 
advantageous, useful, humane piece of rascality.” 5 After tw 0 ^ 
against the Sikhs in the Punjab, the governor-general, acting on^ 
own responsibility, annexed the Punjab in 1849. Thus, by the middf 
of the century, most of the sovereign units in India capable of off • ' 
a serious military threat to the British position had been neutralized' 18 
brought under the jurisdiction of the company. 

In 1S57 an armed uprising, known as the Great Mutiny, produced 
a crisis in Anglo-Indian relations and necessitated significant cha 
in British policy. Although the revolt was technically a mutiny because 
it originated among the native troops (sepoys) employed by the Brit¬ 
ish, it received some popular support and it reflected the political 
aspirations both of Muslim and of Hindu elements. The underlying 
causes of the Mutiny lay in general discontent and in suspicions which 
British policies had aroused. The immediate cause can be attributed to 
carelessness and gross errors of judgment on the part of the military 
commanders. The British officials were caught unprepared for the 
revolt, which began near Delhi in May 1857, raged intensively fora 
few months in parts of northern and central India,\ind was not entirely 
suppressed until the following year. Many Europeans were slaugh¬ 
tered indiscriminately by the rebel troops, and sickening atrocities were 
committed on both sides, but the uprising never assumed the charac¬ 
ter of a mass movement or a genuine revolution. Its leaders were divided 
in purpose from the beginning. While Muslims dreamed of rehabili¬ 
tating the Mogul Empire, the Marathas hoped to recover their ascend¬ 
ancy as a powerful Hindu state. The great majority of native princes 
remained aloof from the rebellion, probably because they recognized 
the superiority of British military resources. 

The most important political result of the Mutiny was the termi¬ 
nation of the East India Company and the transfer of full responsibil- 
ity or t e government of india to the British Crown and Parliament. ’ 
Ihe Government of India Act of 1858 created a secretary of state for 
ia with an advisory council to assist him and bestowed upon the 
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, C com P an y stockholders were still treated with tender consideration. The g 
ameed annual dividends of ,o «/ 2 percent continued to be paid until 1874, at which 1 
oc was re ecmed by a government purchase in the amount of £ 12,000,000. 
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View of Lucknow (North 
Central India) in the Wake 
o Heavy Fighting between 

lidian Mutineers and Brit¬ 
ish Forces in 1858- Luck¬ 
now, Cawnporc, and 
Delhi were the three main 
centers of the Great 
Mutiny, i 857 ” i8 5 8 



governor-general the title of viceroy. There was no immediate change 
in the details of the administrative system, but a royal proclamation 
issued by Queen Victoria offered conciliatory assurances in regard to 
religious toleration, material improvements, and the admission of native 

Indians to government service. . . 

After 1858, in contrast to the earlier period, the policy of the British 
government in India was one of caution and conservatism. To mini¬ 
mize the danger of rebellion in the future, the bulk of the people were 
disarmed and the army was reorganized. The recruited troops were 
carefully trained, instilled with pride in the service, and grouped in 
accordance with sectarian, tribal, or local divisions so that there would 
be little feeling of common interest among the different umts. Although 
Europeans formed a minority of the military personnel, they monop¬ 
olized the ranks of commissioned officers and retained possession of 
the heavy artillery. At the same time the government sought to avoid 
antagonizing any powerful element or prejudice within t e popu a 
. tion. Notably, the British authorities refrained from further terntoria 
aggression. By treaties with the remaining native princes, t e n * s 
government guaranteed to these rulers their hereditary rig ts an p 
sessions but required them to relinquish aU control over externa a 
Henceforth a clear division was maintained between t e 1V ^ 
hundred native states and the British provinces. e stat ^ s ra re ¬ 
size from Hyderabad—with an area almost equa to t at o r 
ain—to tiny principalities, and included altogether a out 40 pe 
.he land areabflndia. A few of the rulers were moreprogresuveto 
the British, but most of them were uninspiring survivals from an age 


The government's policy 
of conservatism and 
caution 
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of despotism, quite content to enjoy the protection of t h 
mount” power, Great Britain. e "par a . 

The several changes introduced into the government of B ' • 
between 1858 and 1919 were more in form than in siesta™ 1511 Ind *a 
the governor-general retained full authority, the door was^ ^ile 
opened for Indian participation in the administrative rnachin 
development of the Indian civil service. From the 1880s on^*^^ 
were allowed to compete in examinations for the selecti° n ' ^' a ° s 
servants, and they eventually came to supply most of the ” C ’ v ’* 

for the lower and intermediate positions. The Indian civil s ^ ers ° nne l 
to be one of the most remarkable institutions of its kind in th^ 
and a source of great pride to the British.because of the ' W ? r ^ 
efficiency, and loyalty of its members. It exhibited, however'Th 8 "^’ 
ical faults of a bureaucracy—inflexibility, conservatism, and 1 ° 
imagination. Because there was always an oversupply of Cc j ° f 
Indians seeking government posts, and the lucky ones who obr^ 
appointments found their modest salaries considerably above the av” 11 ^ 
income of their countrymen, the civil servants usually developed^ 
attitude of subservience to their superiors. In spite of its benefic ^ 

aspects, the Indian civil service became—like the native states_a b 1 

wark of English supremacy and of the status quo. U ' 

Widely divergent views have been expressed concerning the overall 
efFects which British administration had upon India and her people 
particularly in the nineteenth century. Indisputably, a number of material 
benefits resulted from British rule. English authorities were generally 
effective in checking the more violent types of crime, suppressing 
organized bands of marauders, reducing the hazards of travel, and 
protecting property. They also attempted to eliminate such cruel cus¬ 
toms as suttee, which was outlawed in 1829, and infanticide. Under 
ritish rule the population of India expanded greatly, rising from 150 
million in 1850 to 250 million in 1881. By 1921 it exceeded 300 mil¬ 
lion, and another 100 million was added by 1945. This impressive 
increase is attributable largely to the curbing of internal warfare and 
to improvements in sanitation and medical facilities under British aus- 
pmes. Irrigation works were constructed sufficient to provide for 30 
mi ion acres of land. Modern communications were introduced, 
inc u mg an extensive network of railroads totaling eventually more 

than 40,000 miles, a figure far in excess of the railroad mileage of any 
other Asian country. 

Almost all the improvements, however, had their darker side. The 
rapi increase m population depressed the living conditions of large 
m ers o * e people, and the problem of an adequate food supply 
C y. e ^ S0 vec *‘ S evere famines had been known in India long before 
nf Ft v u. arnvec ^ k ut some of the worst occurred during the period 
e F1 1S Ironic ally, the proclamation of Queen Victoria as 

so n ia in 1877 coincided with the greatest famine in India s 
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,. tory which took a toll of 5 million lives. It is estimated that between 
L and 1900 no fewer than 15 milllon P e ®P'c died of famine. A basic 
1 sc of these disasters was the fact that a majority of the population 
jLd close to the starvation level even in normal times and had no 
savings and no reserves of physical stamina to carry them through an 

eine r g enc y* 

Although British rule did not introduce poverty into India, it did 
litt ie to alleviate it and in some areas intensified it. The taxation system 
contributed heavily to the poverty of India’s population. The principle 
generally followed by the government was to demand one-half the 
rental value of the land. British officials pointed to the fact that the tax 
schedules were somewhat less extortionate than those of earlier auto¬ 
cratic regimes. An important difference, however, was that the British 
assessments were not theoretical; they were actually collected. Also, 
in contrast to the situation under earlier empires, much of the revenue 
raised was drained out of India—in salaries to the higher administra¬ 
tive officials and to European army officers, in dividends to the East 
India Company stockholders, and in interest on the public debt, most 
of which was held by Englishmen. Not only did taxation bear too 
heavily upon the poorest classes but only a small fraction of the gov¬ 
ernment’s budget was allotted to relief, social welfare, or education. 
The major portion was expended on the police, the courts, and espe¬ 
cially the Indian army, a professional body which was sometimes used 
in imperial wars outside of India—in Afghanistan, Burma, or China. 
In spite of the introduction of sanitation measures, the Indian death 
rate remained appallingly high, augmented by such diseases as chol¬ 
era, malaria, and bubonic plague, which can be controlled by modern 
medical science and have been almost eliminated in Western countries. 

Probably the aspect of British rule in India most open to criticism 
was its economic policy. In the early days of the East India Company 
there had been a great demand for Indian handmade goods of superior 
quality, especially silks, cottons, and muslins, which were generally 
paid for in specie. With the coming of the Industrial Revolution in 
England, the character of Far Eastern commerce changed. The British 
became interested in India as a source of raw materials and, even more, 
as a market for manufactured goods. The Indians were forced to accept 
“free trade” as applied to British manufactures but were effectively 
denied the right to export their own manufactures either to England 
or other countries. An inevitable result of this policy was the decline 
of village handicrafts which had for centuries constituted a vital ele¬ 
ment in the whole Indian economy. During the period of British rule, 
in spite of th^ growth of some large cities, the proportion of India s 
population dependent on the land for sustenance actually increased, 
until by the opening of the twentieth century it constituted more than 
80 percent of the total. Excessive ruralization, small tenant holdings, 
oppressive taxes, and the unchecked extortions of moneylenders go 
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far to explain why India remained a land of poverty and f am j n 
introduction of factory industries in the late nineteenth century 0 ff 
a new source of employment, but only for a tiny fraction of th e ^ 
ulation. An oversupply of labor kept wages extremely low, an l°f' 
sordid conditions of English mill towns during the early i nd the 
Revolution were repeated and far exceeded in India. str ' a l 

Somewhat more difficult to assess are the effects of the British 0 
pation upon Indian society, culture, and mentality. Quite early n!' 
English rulers recognized an obligation to promote educational f ac jj- e 
tics. Several European scholars became intensely interested in the stud' 
of Sanskrit and the related ancient languages and advocated the p r V 
motion of a fuller knowledge of India’s intellectual heritage. The printi 
press, introduced by missionaries, was utilized for works in the ver* 
nacular. The first newspaper, published in the Bengali dialect, app earC( j 
in 1818. A fundamental change in English educational policy in l n d; a 
came in 1833 with the decision to devote all educational funds hence¬ 
forth to instruction solely in the English language. Lord Macaulay 
the famous essayist and historian, who was a member of the gover¬ 
nor’s council at this time and was primarily responsible for the deci¬ 
sion, regarded Hindu literature as nothing but “false history, f a l se 
astronomy, false metaphysics, false religion.” 7 As a matter of fact, the 
government did very little to carry out the educational plans which 
had been announced, and it is probable that, with the economic and 
political decline of the formerly autonomous villages, instructional 
facilities in India actually deteriorated. Some village schools were still 
flourishing in the early nineteenth century, but with the decay of vil¬ 
lage life education gradually fell into neglect and illiteracy increased 
accordingly. Nevertheless, the official emphasis upon Western studies 
familiarized Indian intellectuals with nineteenth-century liberal tradi¬ 
tions and in the long run intensified their desire for self-government. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century the growth of an Indian 
nationalist sentiment manifested itself in various ways. The event of 
greatest import for the future was the formation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885 under the initiative of educated Hindus and English 
sympathizers. The objectives of the organization were ambitious if 
somewhat vague, and embodied the hope that it would “form the 
germ ot a Native Parliament and . . . constitute in a few years an 
unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit for 
any form of representative institutions.” The Congress was never 
exclusively a Hindu body. It attracted a number of Muslims, and dur¬ 
ing the first thirty years of its existence five Englishmen were elected 
to its presidency. 

Government officials had at first looked upon the Indian National 
Congress with benevolence, regarding it as a harmless debating soci- 


7 H. G. Rawlinson, India, a Short Cultural History, p. 409.. 









The First Meeting of the India National Congress, December 1885, in Bombay. This 
initial session was attended by seventy-three men, including several English¬ 
men, representing every province of British India. Welcomed by British colo¬ 
nial officials at its inception, the Congress was to become the main instrument 
of the movement for independence. 


ety or as a safety valve for upper-class discontent. However, as the. 
Congress—which met every December in a different Indian city 
pressed more insistently for reform measures, the official attitude became 
cool or hostile. The result was that the nationalist movement entered 
a more radical phase about the turn of the century. A contributing 
factor to this trend was the shattering of the myth of European mvin- 
cibility by the Italian defeat in Ethiopia in 1896, by the difficulty which 

Britain encountered in subduing the small Boer states of Sout nca, 

and by Japan’s dramatic victory over the great Russian empire in 1905. 
Incensed by the dictatorial policy of the viceroy, Lord Curzon, sorn <- 
Indian patriots began to demand swaraj (independence) an a so aunc re 
a swadeshi campaign, which was an attempt to injure Britain econon 
ically by boycotting the sale of British goods and reviving native 
industries. Outbreaks of violence in western Bengal an m t e u RJ a 
merely strengthened the determination of the government to s 
firm. The vernacular press was muzzled; agitators were arreste 

some of them were deported. . . , „ j; C c,»n«ion 

The growth of a militant opposition to Britis ru e e t ^ e 

within the Indian National Congress and to a cleavage CQn _ 

moderates and the extremists. The 1907 meeting ot e j n 

gress was disrupted by rioting, but the m °^ rat ^ nalist moV ement, 
retaining control of the organization. The n 
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growth of Indian 
nationalism 
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hampered by disagreement among the Hindu leaders, was also 
cned somewhat by the establishment of a Muslim oeganization 
stood in rivalry to the Indian National Congress. The Muslim i_e cfl 
founded in 1905. was inspired partly by the fear of the Muslim m^ 6 ’ 
ity that they might be subjected to Hindu domination if pop u l ar ' n ° N 
ernment was established in India—a fear heightened by the trucuf° V ' 
and the appeal to religious prejudice which some radical Hi^H* 
nationalists had displayed. The league also reflected an attempt to" 1 ^ 
waken interest in the whole community of islam, which seemed toh~ 
jeopardized by the decline of the Ottoman Empire. In contrast to h C 
Indian Congress the Muslim League was a communal (sectar ' \ 
organization; further, it was founded under conservative rather th 
liberal auspices. an 


During the First World War only minor disturbances occurred ' 
India. Representatives of all important organizations expressed their 
sympathy for the British cause and offered assistance. Indian contri 
butions in behalf of Britain and its allies were tremendous. Indian troo 
fought on the Western front, in East Africa, in the middle East and 
in the Far East; and the country furnished vast supplies of raw mate¬ 
rials, foodstuffs, anad even manufactures, as cotton, jute, and steel 
production was intensified. The cooperative attitude of the Indian people 
during the war was induced by the belief that a victory for Britain and 
its allies would bring benefits to the world’s colonial areas. Woodrow 
Wilson’s utterances on war aims and peace objectives aroused enthu¬ 
siasm in India as elsewhere, and from the beginning of the war British 
spokesmen had intimated that generous reforms would be forthcom¬ 
ing in recognition of Indian loyalty. In 1917 Edwin Montagu, secre¬ 
tary of state for India, announced in the House of Commons that 
England s policy toward India was “the increasing association of Indi¬ 
ans in every branch of the administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to . . . responsible govern¬ 
ment as an integral part of the British Empire.” 

Although the close of the war found India in a state of high expec¬ 
tancy, the prevailing mood quickly changed to disappointment for 
severs reasons. First, the period was one of widespread suffering, 
cause y inflated prices, a severe famine, and the ravages of disease, 
meu mg an influenza epidemic that wiped out 13 million people in 
191 1919* Second, the political reforms embodied in the Govern- 

ment o India Act of 1919 fell far short of responsible government. 

e ranc lsc was still restricted to a tiny minority of property owners 
numbering about 3 percent of the population of British India. In addi- 
on, t e<c cctoratc was split up into communal groups, with separate 
ltuencies for Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, landholders, and other 

t U* i r tercs ^ s ' J° * nc ^ an nationalists, the constitution of 1919 appeared 
to be a breach of promise on England’s par,. ' 

r0 y an even greater factor than the Act of 1919 in arousing 
sen ment was the repressive policy which the British government of 





•• adopted at the close of the war. Punitive measures against rioting 
id to angry protests and to open violence, climaxed by one of the 
6 st shocking affairs in the annals of British rule in India—the Amrit- 
nl0S nl assacre of 1919 To check a scries of outrages in the Punjab, the 
Sar vc rnment had sent troops into the province under the command of 
Brigadier-General Dyer. At Amritsar on April 13, learning that a large 
crowd of people was assembling for a public demonstration. General 
D r took a detachment of soldiers to the meeting place and imme¬ 
diately ordered his men to open fire. The crowd, which was listening 
to speeches and was unarmed, had gathered in an enclosed space, of 
which Dyer blocked the exit. After ten minutes of steady rifle fire, 
almost 400 people were killed and more than a thousand wounded. 
Mews of this cold-blooded butchery—perpetrated in the name of 
upholding the “rule of law”—inflamed public indignation throughout 
India and elsewhere. General Dyer was deprived of his commission 
but received no other punishment, and English admirers raised a purse 
in his behalf. The Amritsar massacre, and the indulgent attitude of the 
government toward those responsible for it, antagonized many Indian 
leaders who had previously been consistent defenders of Britain. The 
great poet and educator, Rabindranath Tagore, returned the commis¬ 
sion of knighthood with which he had been honored. Another Hindu 
and friend of Tagore who now became the enemy of British rule and 
threw himself into the nationalist cause was Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

The man who was destined to make the greatest single contribution 
to the movement for Indian independence gave little evidence in his 
early life that such would be his role. Gandhi was born in 1869 in a 
small native state on the western coast of India. He came from a mid¬ 
dle-class family which had supplied prime ministers to the prince, and 
his mother, a pious Hindu, endeavored to instill in him fidelity to the 
traditions of their caste. His family sent him to England to study law, 
and after his return home he was offered a position with an Indian 
firm in South Africa, where he spent some twenty years and had a 
successful legal practice. His chief interest in South Africa, however, 
became a deep concern for the unfair treatment to which his country¬ 
men were subjected in that color-conscious region. At the risk of his 
life and in disregard of insults and humiliation, he campaigned contin¬ 
ually against economic and social discrimination, encouraging the timi 
Indian laborers to organize and calling upon the government to remove 
flagrant injustices. In this campaign he eventually met with consider¬ 
able success, but even more important to his later career was is is 
covery of a technique of mass action that could be effectively emp °yc 
in defending a moral principle against superior physical force. Gan 1 
called this technique satyagraha, which is loosely translate ^ as non 
violent resistance” but which means literally “soul force or t e power 
of truth.” With a keen sensitivity to social injustice, he also became 
convinced that social and political evils could never be eliminate 
through violence. He believed these evils should be fought against, 
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but with such weapons as refusal to cooperate with oppressors 
matter what the price; attempting to change the evildoer by 
example; and, above all, developing in oneself the attitudes and th 
disciplines which are essential to an improved social order. Whi] C 
arriving at these ideas by the route of religion, Gandhi also appjj^ 
them to the political sphere. 

Returning to India in I 9 J 4 > Gandhi warmly endorsed the cause of 
Britain in the war against the Central Powers, even putting aside hi s 
pacifist principles to urge people to enlist, so confident was he that the 
struggle was against autocracy and militarism. But disillusioned bv 
the government’s behavior and shocked by the Amritsar massacre, he 
repudiated the new Indian constitution of 1919 and persuaded-the Indian 
National Congress to adopt a program of noncooperation with the 
government. In 1922, he launched his first mass campaign of nonvi- 
olent resistance or “civil disobedience,” but suspended the movement 
after a few weeks when he found that it was being used by terrorists 
to injure life and property. The program of the Indian National Con* 
gress and of the associated Gandhian movement already had begun to 
attract wide support and cut across sectarian lines. The Muslim League 
supported it for a while, and Gandhi was unswerving in his insistence 
upon Hindu-Muslim cooperation. 

During the 1920s, as the nationalist movement acquired momen¬ 
tum, a number of new personalities came to the fore, of whom the 
most prominent was Jawaharlal Nehru. The Nehrus were a distin¬ 
guished Brahman family, wealthy and influential. They had every¬ 
thing to lose, from the purely material standpoint, by casting their lot 
with a revolutionary movement; but such was the choice they made. 
Both father and son, and other members of the family, became admirers 
of Gandhi and joined the national Congress. The father, Motilal Nehru, 
adhered generally to the moderate faction, while his son, who was 
elected president of the Congress several times, became a leader of the 
militant and radical wing. The son, Jawaharlal (1889-1964), was edu¬ 
cated at the best English schools, taking a B.A. degree at Cambridge 
University, and became thoroughly Westernized in his tastes and per¬ 
sonal interests. Unlike Gandhi, he was by temperament rational and 
scientific and approached India’s problems from a secular standpoint, 
welcoming industrial development and material progress. While he 
revered India s cultural heritage, he was emancipated from the dog¬ 
mas and taboos of traditional Hinduism and—like most of the edu¬ 
cated nationalist reformers—opposed the institution of caste. Nehru 
also advocated government intervention to alleviate poverty, rehabi¬ 
litate the peasants, and protect industrial workers. Under Nehru s 
influence a substantial segment of the national Congress adopted as its 
two major objectives the Winning of complete independence for India 
and the establishment of a democratic and moderately socialistic regime. 

The Indian National Congress at its 1928 session had adopted a res¬ 
olution demanding that Britain grant dominion status within one y ear< 
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At a lively and unusually large conclave of the Congress in December 
1929, the dynamic triumvirate of Gandhi and the two Nehrus per¬ 
suaded members to take the pledge of Puma Swaraj (“Complete Inde¬ 
pendence”). They announced that January 26 would be celebrated as 
“Independence Day,” reinforced by the threat of civil disobedience. 
Accordingly, Gandhi’s second mass campaign of civil disobedience 
was launched in the spring of 1930. Indians resigned from public office, 
stopped buying foreign goods, picketed shops and courts, an even 
refused to pay taxes. The most dramatic event was Gandhi s famous 
“march to the sea,” in which he led a large body of followers on foot 
through village after village until they reached the coast. There they 
filled pans with sea water and let it evaporate to make salt, breaking 
the law by evading the salt tax and defying a government monopoly. 
In the salt episode as in the boycotting of state liquor shops, Gandhi 
shrewdly combined a political issue with a moral P™i cl P e * c us 
ting his opponents in an embarrassing position. Widespread arrests 
accompanied the disobedience campaign. Gandhi was mprisone 
May, and the total number of Congress members jai e at 
has been estimated as high as 60,000. „„ ornr >t pH 

Modifying his strategy but not his objectives, Gan . r m 

to reach an understanding with the British authorities, e 
prison early in 1931, he obtained a series of interviews wi 
roy, Lord Irwin (much to the disgust of Winston . ^ C y,alf- na k e d up 
“nauseated” at the thought of “a seditious fakir stn ing j n a 

the steps of the Viceregal Palace”), and he agree to P z • 
round table conference in London, which prove u ^ r ° . Gan- 
At the close of the civil-disobedience campaign o 
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dhi retired temporarily from politics. He had proved to be the most 
powerful political figure in the Congress; he was a factor to reckon 
with at Whitehall and Westminster as well as at Delhi, and he had 
thousands of followers who would carry out his will almost blindly. 
Furthermore, he had developed, in the technique of nonviolent resis¬ 
tance, an instrument of mass action of immeasurable potency. In step- 
ping out of the political arena Gandhi was not unaware of the 
effectiveness of the political weapons he had forged. He recognized, 
however, the dangers in any form of mass action, and he believed that 
the Indian people, including himself, needed to perfect their self-con- 
* ro ' . e . sa |d openly that he would prefer for India to remain subject 

u Itain C 3n ^° r ^ Cr to atta ’ n freedom through a violent revolution. 
At the opposite pole from Machiavelli, Lenin, and many others, Gan- 
i erne t at the end justifies the means. He believed instead that 
the means largely determine what the end will be. 

nother factor which influenced Gandhi to disassociate himself from 
e ongress temporarily was that he did not consider himself pri- 
manly as a political leader. He disavowed the title of Mahatma (“Great 
u ) y which he was known and strenuously discouraged the ten- 
ency of ignorant admirers to deify him. Still, he was essentially a 
lgious igure in his personal covictions and in his world view. His 
• e r Ie s ' vere er ived partly from the Bhagavad-Gita (which he first read 
. • ° n j°,? ^ an translation), partly from the writings of Tol- 

him 3 'if u S . ln ’ anc * partl y fr° m the New Testament. He considered 
SC a mdu and retained many traditional notions, but he embraced 



Q f the spirit of Christianity, and his real interest lay in the devel- 
mUCh °t of religious and ethical values in human society. He had no 
^Mn any political or economic formula and believed that the only 
k'al hope for India—or for the world—lay in the cultivation of spiri- 

_i ^sources. 

F'nally. Gandhi wished to devote the remaining years of his life to 
i *• e the downtrodden peasants. He established his ashram (disci- 
h r P ed community) in one of the poorest regions of Central India and 
p '"Ipted to educate the villagers in better methods of cultivation and 
Station and in the use of subsidiary industries, especially home 
san ^ n ing and weaving, to improve their living standards. He gave 
S P tus t0 a widespread movement to rehabilitate the ancient village 
economy which had long been in decay. He hoped to inaugurate a 
onviolent agrarian revolution, carried out by the Indian people with¬ 
out benefit of capital or government,- to create a society free from 
misery while retaining simplicity and closeness to nature. Gandhi 
became the special champion of the Untouchables, whom he called 
Harijati, or “children of God.” His campaign on their behalf illustrates 
his ability to relate an ideal goal to immediate and practical objectives. 
Full social acceptance of Untouchables was a necessary act of justice. 
But Gandhi also perceived that only by breaking the taboo against 
handling dirt and filth—traditionally the exclusive responsibility of 
the despised lowest class— could hygienic habits be instilled among 
the general population. The comprehensive “Constructive Program,” 
to which Gandhi dedicated years of effort, was largely forgotten after 
India achieved political independence. 

A new constitution embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1935 disappointed Indian nationalists, both radicals and moderates. It 
made provincial ministries responsible to elected assemblies which could 
discuss and act upon any matter not reserved to the central authority. 
But the provincial governor retained “special responsibilities and 
“discretionary powers,” which raised doubts as to whet er t e new 
system would be much different from the old. The franchise was con 
siderably extended to include about 30 million voters, roug y one 
fourth of the adult population of British India, but the evice 0 com 
munal electorates was carried to an excess. Not only re lgious group, 
but also special economic classes were given separate representatio , 
and the constitution seemed to be weighted in avor o re lgic) 
minorities and the propertied interests. The act also provi e ov 
ting the native states enter a federation with the centra 
under terms which would have given the states (most o w ic 
autocracies) an excessive representation. _ cr - 

The Indian National Congress strongly condemned the " e% 
tution, but decided to run candidates in elections, irst wit 
tion of obstructing the processes of government, an a , 
Congress party gained sweeping victories at the po s, 
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of forming ministries and enacting legislation. By 193- 
Congress had working majorities in seven of the efeven p rov C - In<li »n 
British India, and during the next two years these provinces - S of 
a taste of responsible parliamentary government. Most remarkabi^" 1 
the novel sight of English civil servants dutifully executing the* • * 
of Indian ministers. poll cies 


In spite of the good omen of Anglo-Indian cooperation, ther 
signs of trouble in the offing. A cleavage was growing betw^ ^ 
moderate and radical wings of the National Congress, and even* ^ 
serious was the increased friction between the Congress and th 
lim League. The Hindu-Muslim tension was caused partly by ^ US ' 
sional outbreaks of violence incited by religious fanatics; partly^' 
fear among Muslims that if India became self-governing they 3 
be at a disadvantage as a minority group; and partly by the facth 
the Muslim League had come under the aggressive leadersh - ** 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah and began to revive as a definite political f ^ 
That M. A. Jinnah (1876-1948) should become the guiding faff 
of a militant sectarian organization was somewhat ironic. Jinnah ^ 
successful lawyer, had received a Western education and was decid* 
edly secular in temperament. He did not observe the code of ni 
Muslims, and he had married a Parsee. Jinnah joined the Indian National 
Congress, in which he took an active part, but he resigned when Gan¬ 
dhi began to come into ascendancy. After withdrawing from political 
activity for a while, Jinnah undertook to vitalize the Muslim League 
and succeeded in making it, for the first time, the mouthpiece of the 
majority of Indian Muslims and a political party which would have to 
be bargained with in the future. Jinnah insisted that special guaranties 
were necessary to protect the Muslim minority, and finally, by 1940, 
went so far as to claim that the Indian Muslims were not merely a 
minority or a religious community but a distinct nation. The claim 
was dubious. Most Muslims in India were the descendants of natives 
who had been converted to Islam (Jinnah’s family belonged to a group 
of recent converts) and were as truly Indian as the Hindus. If religious 
a lliation were to be made the basis of nationhood, then India would 
ave to be split into many fragments and a united state would be 
impossible. The championing by the Muslim League of the-interests 
0 t e Islamic community finally culminated in the demand for a sep¬ 
arate state Pakistan an idea not original with Jinnah but which he 
at last adopted. 


The ou tbreak of the Second World War brought matters to a critical 
juncture in India. The Congress took the blunt position that India 
ou ig t only as a free nation and demanded self-government with 
permission to draw up a new constitution. The viceroy could only 
p mise t at the 1935 Constitution would be reconsidered after the 
TJ* 3 ?, C . a ^’ ^ or t ^ ie ^ me being, he would welcome greater “consul- 
ion wit representative groups. In October 1940, the Congress 
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zed the Mahatma to inaugurate a nonviolent civil-disobedience 
author^ began at oncc . i t was not a mass movement, though, 

CamPal ok'the form of having individuals make speeches against the 
anCl t0 \° each instance the authorities were duly notified in advance, 
War caker was arrested quietly, and the jails began to swell again. 
thC SP was no active interference with the civil or military administra- 
ThCr< Actually, Indian contributions to the war against the Axis were 

U ° n ous_far greater than in the First World War—because Indian 

en0I ufactures had now become important. Two million men were 
-V ted p or the Indian army and many Indian officers were commis- 

Si °With the Japanese invasion of Malaya and Burma, the British gov- 
-it determined on a new effort to rally Indian public opinion to 
em nport and sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India in March 1942 to 
lts ^ n 0 ffer of full dominion status under a constitution to be 
Rafted by Indians, including representatives of the native states. The 
, ra ca lled for a federation rather than a unitary state and would have 
bowed any province that so desired to remain outside the union and 
retain a separate connection with Britain. It was to become effective 
nly after the war ended, and it made no provision for immediate 
transfer of responsibility to Indians in the viceroy’s council. For these 
reasons, combined with distrust of the Churchill government, the 
proposal was rejected by practically all articulate Indian groups. 

F The failure of the Cripps Offer of 1942 revealed that Indian nation¬ 
alist sentiment had reached such a degree of agitation that it could no 
longer be smoothed over. Events moved rapidly when the Churchill 
government was replaced by a Labor cabinet under Clement Attlee. 
In March 1946 Attlee announced that the choice of a new constitution 
would be India’s alone and that, while he hoped the Indian people 
would remain within the Commonwealth, this must be by their own 
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free will. A Cabinet Mission accordingly was sent j; 0 India 
with Indian leaders in arranging the transfer of authority. ° w °tk 

Now that the British government was prepared to grant i j 
dence, the chief stumbling block was found to lie in the Hind 0 ^* 1 ' 
lim controversy, which had grown to large proportions as a n . Us ' 
issue only during the preceding decade. For a while it looked • 
partition of India could be avoided. The Cabinet Mission 
scheme for a federal union with safeguards to protect minoritiV^ 3 
with provisions for considerable regional autonomy. Both the 
gress and the League at first accepted this general plan, but ' i° n ' 
i946Jinnah, reversing his earlier position, rejected the mission ^ Uy 
posal, demanded a separate Muslim state, and summoned his fol/^ 0 ' 
ers to engage in “direct action. ” The consequence was bloody com ° W * 
rioting in which about 12,000 lives were lost. When a const" ^ 
assembly met in December to draft a constitution, the Muslim Lea ^ 
sent no representatives, nor could it be persuaded to do so. Alth 
Jinnah’s intransigence was evident, some of the blame must rest ' ^ 
Congress members, who made it clear that they would not be b j 
by any pledges emanating from the British Cabinet Mission. So much 
ill will had been aroused on both sides that compromise was vc C 
difficult. A few extreme Hindu nationalists viewed the prospect of 
partition with indifference, rashly assuming that a separate Muslim 




Riot in Calcutta, 1946. A dead 
Hindu surrounded by Muslims 
armed with lathis. Such scenes 
were not uncommon on the eve of 
Indian independence, when ex¬ 
treme tension developed between 
Hindu and Muslim segments of 
the population. 





v/ould sooner or later have to seek reunion with India on India’s 
StatC The British government’s determination to relinquish its 
termS nS ibilities as quickly as possible—in striking contrast to the cau- 
reSp an d dilatory policy of the preceding 90 years—doubtless also 
!’ 0U e ned the chances of resolving the deadlock between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities. Attlee had served notice that England would 
ve India by June of 1948- Seeing no other alternative, the new vice- 
62 (Lord Mountbatten) prepared to transfer British authority to two 
1° vernments instead of one, a delicate and difficult operation. Not 
§ °ly were the Hindu and Muslim provinces separated, but three prov- 
° n ces __Bengal, the Punjab, and Assam—had to be split in order to 
in reven t large Hindu minorities from being assigned to Pakistan. 
Although Pakistan did not include all the areas demanded by the Mus¬ 
lim League, the division was accepted by both sides in the contro¬ 
versy. Indian independence was formally granted by act of Parliament 
in July 1947’ anc * ‘ n August a ^ authority was surrendered to the two 

new dominions. 


5 INDEPENDENT INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND 
BANGLADESH 

It was a tragic circumstance that the Indian struggle for independence, 
characterized more by patience than by slaughter, should conclude 
with the country divided and in an atmosphere of hostility. The par¬ 
tition of India, from tho standpoints of geography and economics, was 
highly artificial. Pakistan included the areas producing jute, cotton, 
and rice. India, with an insufficient food supply, had the factories needed 
to process Pakistan’s raw materials. Important canals and river sys¬ 
tems were bisected by the political boundaries. Nor did partition solve 
the minority problem. Approximately 15 percent of Pakistan s inhab¬ 
itants arc non-Muslims, chiefly Hindus. The Republic of India has a 
Muslim minority of approximately 11 percent. Even before partition 
was completed, refugees began to stream across the borders Hindus 
and Sikhs fleeing from Muslim domination and Muslims fearing Hindu 
persecution. More than 10 million people were involved in the mass 
exodus during the latter part of I 947 > an d the * 1 suffering was in e- 
scribable. The governments of India and Pakistan could not prevent 
the outrages committed by frenzied fanatics on both sides. It was in 
connection with this religious strife that Gandhi, a frail old man in is 
late seventies, performed his last service to India. By appealing to t e 
Hindus and by threatening to fast, he stopped riots in Calcutta, ar y 
in 1948 he went to Delhi and began a fast which ended w en t e ey 
spokesmen for the Congress pledged protection for the lives and 
property of Muslims. On January 30 , on his way to evening prayers, 
Gandhi was shot to death by a member of a chauvinistic in u so 
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ety. He was mourned all over India and in Pakistan, and the sho u 
his assassination had at least a temporarily sobering effect U p 0 ^ f 

public temper. 6 

A prime source of controversy between India and Pakistan w as 
disposition of the native states. Since the states were no longer d 
tectcd by the British Raj, it was assumed that they would voluntaT 
join cither India or Pakistan. Most of them did so, the greater nu m b V 
of course going to India, but in a few instances there was troubl*^ 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, the largest state in India, had a Hindu p^' 
ulation ruled over by a Muslim prince, the Nizam. The Indian LJ' 
emment refused to let the Nizam remain independent, as he app aren J' 
planned to do. It dispatched an army into Hyderabad and quickly took 
over the administration (September 1948). In this instance the Indian 
government claimed to be acting on behalf of the Nizam’s Hindu sub 
jects, but it had already taken a somewhat different position in the 
Kashmir dispute. In this northern state a Hindu prince ruled over sub- 
jects who were predominantly Muslims. In 1947 the New Delhi gov¬ 
ernment announced that Kashmir had acceded to the Indian Union at 
the request of the Maharaja, who, it was argued, had the legal right 
to transfer his sovereignty. The Maharaja, faced with an invasion of 
Muslim tribesmen, had appealed to India for military support, and the 
Indian government had insisted upon the accession of Kashmir to India 
as a prior condition to granting his request. Fighting between Indian 
and Pakistani troops was halted in 1949 by a cea^e-fire agreement 
arranged through a United Nations commission. The cease-fire, how¬ 
ever, proved to be only a truce and left Kashmir divided into two 
parts, occupied respectively by Pakistan and India, with the larger 
portion under Indian control. 

India retained the status of a dominion only until 1950, when a new 
constitution made it an independent republic, replacing the governor- 
general by an elected president and severing all ties with the British 
Crown. Nevertheless, India voluntarily remained within the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations (with the term “British” deleted) and thus 
became the first completely independent republic to hold membership 
in the association. The Constitution provides for an independent judi¬ 
ciary and a president chosen by an electoral college, but follows the 
English system of parliamentary government, with the chief power 
vested in a prime minister responsible to the lower house of the central 
legislature. The subordinate states, with unicameral legislatures, have 
the same type of ministerial government. Both the state and national 
legislative bodies are elected by universal adult suffrage for five-year 
terms. The Constitution includes a comprehensive bill of rights, out¬ 
lawing untouchability and discrimination based on caste, and provid¬ 
ing for legal equality of the sexes. Although federal in structure, the 
government has been handicapped by a distribution of power between 
the center and the states which is both rigid and ambiguous. The Con- 
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stitudon gives the president power to suspend a state government in 
an emergency, but some very critical areas of jurisdiction are reposed 
in the states, including education, agriculture, and taxes on land. 

Many difficulties confronted the Republic of India from the very 
beginning. The absorption of more than 500 princely states into the 
new political structure, a formidable task in itself, was handled with 
relative dispatch. Some of the dethroned rajas were retained as gov¬ 
ernors for a time, but by 1957 all of them were removed from office. 
They were compensated for their loss of power by the award of gen¬ 
erous pensions which continued until 1971. when a constitutional 
amendment reduced the maharajas to the rank of commoners. Other 
problems proved more obstinate, revealing dangerous sectional and 
social cleavages. One of them had to do with linguistic rivalries. In 
the interest of promoting national unity, the government announce 
that Hindi, the principal tongue of northern India but spoken by on y 
about one-third of the total population, was to become the o lcia 
language of the country by 1965- Resistance on the part of other rcgiona 
linguistic groups proved so strong, however, that on the ate w en 
the change was,to go into effect, in January 1965* bloody riots ro'c 
out in the south, two cabinet ministers resigned, and the governmen 
felt constrained to announce that English would remain an associate 
official language,” as long as non-Hindi-speaking Indians 

The independent states of India and Pakistan were bequeat e ma n 

things of value by the British: the rudiments of parliamentary gove 
ment, trained civil servants, an excellent network of railroads, the nuci 
°f effective military forces, and an educated elite v _ cr *f in , , 

institutions and practices. The new states also inherited the 
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problems of the era of colonial rule, chief of which is backw a a 
and crushing poverty of most of the population. Nature has 
demned India to be a land of poverty forever. The country h 1 ' 
extensive resources—the world’s largest iron-ore reserves ( es ti h ° lds 
at nearly 22 billion tons), manganese, and other valuable mi ^ latCcl 
substantial deposits of coal and probably of oil; and great potentn^’ 
hydroelectric development. Under effective leadership l U( jj a 3 f ° r 
doubtless support a prosperous, industrialized, and educated So C ° Uld 
but such leadership has been lacking. c,ct V. 

The Five-Year Plans; 
population increase 

The National Congress party, under Nehru’s guidance, announ 
two developmental goals: (1) the expansion of basic and heavy i n j 
tries, and (2) land reform and the reorganization of agriculture otT 
cooperative basis. Substantial progress was made toward the first r 
these goals, almost none toward the second. The Indian governrnc° 
created a Planning Commission and launched a series of Five-Yea 1 
Plans, beginning in 1951. In many fields impressive results were 
achieved. Food production grew by almost 90 percent; power gcne r 
ation increased sevenfold in less than a decade; irrigation facilities dou 
bled. By 1970 India was exporting heavy machinery and manufacturing 
85,000 motor vehicles a year. Two nuclear power plants were in oper 
ation by August 1972. But in the vital area of agriculture, improve¬ 
ments did not suffice to offset an inexorable growth in the number of 
people. Widely publicized campaigns in support of birth control failed 
to check the rate of increase, which has doubled since independence 
By 1970 India’s population was rising by 13 million each year and by 
1985 had reached approximately 750 million. Poverty has kept pace 
with population growth. In 1963 two-thirds of the people of India 
earned the equivalent of 10 cents a day, and per capita annual income 
has remained at a level of about $100. It is estimated that if the present 
ratio continues, by the end of this century India will have 472 million 
at the lowest poverty level—a number equal to the total population at 
the time of independence in 1947. 

A failed reform program 

To solve the problem of rural poverty would require the transfer of 
land ownership from a small minority of landlords and wealthy peas¬ 
ants to the great body of cultivators, either in the form of family hold¬ 
ings or as shares in agricultural cooperatives, for which a precedent 
has been cited in the self-governing rural villages of antiquity. That 
such a radical structural transformation is possible is shown by the 
examples of China, Taiwan, and North Korea, countries with differ¬ 
ing ideologies but coercive governments. Nehru and his associates 
oped to accomplish the necessary change without coercion, but they 
acked the means or the determination to succeed. In the face of stout 
resistance from entrenched interests—wealthy proprietors who con¬ 
trolled local cooperatives and dominated the state legislatures—they 
succumbed to a “politics of accommodation.” A long array of pro- 
posa s, commissions, agencies, and legislation has failed to free India s 
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rural population—“the vast continent of silence”—from degrading 
poverty, ignorance, and superstition. 

Within the framework of democratic institutions India, during its 
first thirty years of independence, operated under what was in effect a 
one-party system. The Congress party, instead of dissolving as Gan¬ 
dhi had recommended, dominated all branches of the government, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru served continuously as prime minister until his 
death in May 1964. This long tenure of power was not an unmixed 
blessing either for the party or for the country. Once the focal point 
of an indomitable struggle for freedom, the Congress developed into 
an Establishment, entrenched behind its monopoly of patronage and 
the administrative services (vastly larger than the old British In tan 
civil service), and its vigor and integrity became corroded. Even c c 
luster of Nehru—generally revered as a revolutionary hero an an 
dhi’s heir—dimmed in later years. Endowed with qualities of mind 
and heart that entitle him to high rank among popular lea ers o t is 
century, Nehru was not entirely successful as a statesman, is own 
idealism was unquestionable but fuzzy in application, his po icies 
illating and impulsive. As an avowed enemy of colonialism, m 19 
he authorized the forcible occupation of Goa, Diu, an a ™ ao ' 
last remnants of Portugal’s empire on the subcontinent; ut t e . 
year he blundered into a border clash with Communist m 
humiliating results. In the long controversy with Pa V* tan ° ver ,,. . 
mir he was both unyielding and inconsistent. Although publicly 
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admitting the right of the Kashmiris to determine their own destiny, 
he deposed and imprisoned without trial Sheikh Muhammad Abdu 
lah, the premier of Kashmir, when Abdullah advocated independence 
for the country. In 1957 he announced the formal annexation of Kas 
mir to India and subsequently took the position that Kashmir was a 
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■ issue not subject to mediation by any outside agency. 8 Nehru 
domestic tbe corruption and incompetence of his trusted asso- 

appeare ^ ne glccted to press for the reform program that he him- 
ciates, an ^ as essential to India’s welfare. His chief asset as a leader 
selfrecogn w hich combined intellectual faculties of a high 

w as his per c k ar i sma tbat won an d held the allegiance even of the 
order with a 

unlettered 

"death left the party with no leader of sufficient stature to 
^b^dissident factions together; rivalries broke out into the open, 
hold its a nal con dition deteriorated. In 1966 the party chiefs 

while , n “ rime minister Nehru’s daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, hop- 
P ' C 1 3S fhc prestige of the family name would restore public confi- 
inS th3t Disenchantment with the administration was amply 
denCC ’ rrated in India’s fourth general election (February 1967), the 
demons ^ marred by tumu lt and violence. Although the Congress 

^retained a slim majority in the central parliament, it lost control 
P3 u if of the state governments. Threatened by opposition from ele¬ 
ments of both the extreme right and the extreme left, the Congress 
f in io60 split into two factions, and a struggle for power ensued 
Keen established leaders of the “old Congress” and Mrs. Gandhi’s 
“new Congress party.” Squarely accepting the challenge, Nehru s 
daughter exhibited a tenacity equal to her father’s and a superior talent 
for practical politics. She took the bold step o calling for general elec¬ 
tions in March 1971—a year ahead of schedule-and she campaigned 
throughout the country, sometimes making fourteen speeches m 
single day The result was a personal triumph for Indira Gandhi and a 
sweeping victory for her party, which won a two-thttds major,,y m 

the national legislature (Lok Sabha). . . . c i ect i 0 n 

In the light of Mrs. Gandhi’s campaign promises, the 1971 election 

was a mandate for social reform-to abolish poverty and promo* 
“the fullest internal democracy.” In reality it 
period of personal rule culminating m 

the popular enthusiasm she had aroused f p kj in t hc brief 

reached its apogee with India’s smashing defeat i 

December war-Mrs. Gandhi became the 

inflexible. She blamed her political opponents or f 
economy to improve, while her own administration was, like m p ^ 

decessors, inefficient and tainted wit corrup 10-^ un i on leaders, 
troops to break a strike of railway wor ers an cu j ar diversions. 

As discontent grew she attempted to qU ^^exploded a io-kiloton 
In May 1974 her government announce 

8 Sheikh Abdullah, after being imprisoned for necessity and resumed 

Kashmir, accepted union with India as a P°^ nc j* an c , tension between India and 
the prime ministership in February 1975- This e pe 
Pakistan but did not end Kashmiri discontent. 
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nuclear device-proof of technolog.cal progress but alarming 
neighboring countries despite assurances of purely peaceful” i nt ° 
A year later she annexed the tiny protectorate of Sikkim after [ ndi / 
troops, on the pretext of quelling a rebellion, arrested the monarch 

A crisis in the summer of 1975 led to a coup—not against the g0v 
ernment, but by Mrs. Gandhi against the Constitution and the p 0 | iti ' 
cal opposition. On June 12 a state court pronounced her gu i| ty Q ' f 
illegal campaign practices. Instead of resigning the prime minister, 
ship, she ordered wholesale arrests of political opponents of all shades 
of opinion, including members of her own party. The nature ofh Cr 
crackdown was dramatized by the night arrest of “the People’s Hero,” 
ailing scvcnty-two-ycar-old Jayaprakash Narayan, one of the f c ’ w 
remaining uncompromising disciples of Mahatma Gandhi. On J Une 
26 Mrs. Gandhi had the president of India proclaim a state of national 
emergency. Then she induced a compliant parliament to amend the 
Constitution to free the executive from any restraint by the judiciary, 
suspended civil liberties, and imposed a rigid censorship. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s “emergency” rule—which lasted twenty-one months—was far 
more repressive than any the British had fastened upon the country. 
By 1976 the number of arrests and detentions was in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 100,000. 

Indira Gandhi’s dictatorial rule marked a brief but ominous depar¬ 
ture from India’s democratic political heritage. On the positive side, 
she cleared out slums in Delhi, reduced smuggling, prodded the 
industrial sector to a burst of productivity, and halted inflation tem¬ 
porarily. Food prices dropped in 1975-1976, thanks to a bumper crop 
in that year which brought a surplus of grain. Meanwhile a land dis¬ 
tribution program failed to change the structure of rural society, which 
was still dominated by a minority of wealthy peasants and commercial 
farmers. Rural unemployment continued to rise; city workers, forbid¬ 
den to strike, benefitted little if any from the slight increase in indus¬ 
trial production. 

Resentment against the emergency government was intensified by 
a sterilization campaign carried out with such zealous insensitivity that 
it created a strong backlash. Mrs. Gandhi’s son Sanjay, who subjected 
7 million men to vasectomies with or without their consent, became 
a special object of hatred. With no official position in cither the Con¬ 
gress party or the government, Sanjay attained the prominence of an 
heir apparent, and he symbolized the favoritism and corruption that 
infected the regime. India’s sixth general election, after being post¬ 
poned for a year, was held in March 1977. To the surprise of many, 
and to Mrs. Gandhi s credit, she accepted the verdict of a free election, 
which repudiated her authoritarian rule, and she stepped down from 
office. The decisive factor in her defeat was her alienation of the Mus¬ 
lim community and the Untouchables, two important minorities which 
had originally been the core of her support. 
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M rs Gandhi ousted and the Congress party fragmented, 

Wj th espons'ibility in 1977 passed to the recently formed Janata 

political r^P co alition of diverse groups, including Muslims, 

party- a anc j somc elements of the Hindu extreme right. Recruited 

Untoucha faCt i onSi lacking a positive program, and led by 

from < ' on ^] c j meil) the Janata party could accomplish little. Although 

quarreling defeat in 1977 had been celebrated as a day of national 

Mr s - • the ineffectiveness of her successors was so apparent that 

liberation^^ to rise. She regained a seat in parliament in 

her star 1978. Fourteen months later, backed by a two-thirds 

Is,0vcnl •. .1,,. I nk Sabha, she became prime minister for the second 
majority m the los o 

“'The enthusiasm that greeted Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power in 1980 
1 t dispel the troubles afflicting the nation, and a personal tragedy 
d ' d 'befell her in June, when her son Sanjay was killed in an airplane 
that , sap ped her energies and apparently her will to govern. Sec- 
Cr3S 1 social and communal conflicts intensified, exacting a death toll 
tl0n ?niscent of the one that had accompanied partition in 1947 - Strikes 
rioting in Assam disrupted oil production. The immigration of 
Several million Bangladeshi Muslims into West Bengal angered the 
Hindu inhabitants, and attempts to enroll the newcomers as voters in 
the state election in February 1983 unleashed a storm Thousands of 
"aging Hindu students massacred the residents of fifty villages, 
leaving 4.000 rotting corpses in their wake. The severest crisis con¬ 
fronting the government stemmed from disaffection in Punjab, where 
the Sikhs had long been agitating for greater autonomy. The leader of 
an extreme Sikh faction, demanding complete independence, set up 
his headquarters in the Sikh Golden Temple in Amritsar, converting 
this revered shrine into a fortress. With lamentable indecision Mrs. 
Gandhi neither negotiated nor interfered, hoping that_Sikh ex 
mism, if allowed to fester, would soon discredit itself. Then in June 
1984 she suddenly ordered army troops to storm the Golden Temple 
giving Amritsar, site of the notorious 1919 massacre, mother horro 
to remember, this time the shedding of Indian blood y ■ 

Unwittingly, Mrs. Gandhi had signed her own catl war 
October 3 ,; 1984, as she walked from her home ,n Delhi toward her 
office, she was gunned down by two Sikh officers of her trusted bod¬ 
yguard. In a frenzy of retaliation following this act o terror 
sands of innocent Sikhs were murdered by Hin u 1110 s j ... 

The shock of the prime minister’s assassination ra ic P 
port for the government and facilitated the acceptance o . ^ 

dhi, Indira Gandhi's surviving son, as her successor. , F ° 
death of her younger and favored son, the egotistica , a 
Mrs. Gandhi had plucked Rajiv from his joba.an A.r Indiai ptoaud 

inducted him into politics. Although relatively in ^ x P crl , , assas- 

a good impression during .he crisis .ha. followed h.s mother s 
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Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, igS 4- . Grandson of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and elder son 
of Indira Ganghi, he assumed 
office after his mother’s assas¬ 
sination in October 1984. He 
was given a strong popular 
mandate in the election of Feb¬ 
ruary 1985. 


sination, promising swift prosecution of the guilty while pleading for 
restraint on the part of all religious communities. National elections 
held in February 1985 gave Mrs. Gandhi’s “Congress (I)’’ party two- 
thirds of the Assembly seats, while Rajiv Gandhi, the new prime min¬ 
ister, surpassed the records of both his mother and grandfather by 
winning more than half of the popular vote. It remained to be seen 
whether Rajiv could utilize his popular mandate to rebuild the Con¬ 
gress party and purge it of corruption. Originally a coalition of local 
factions, the party had been weakened by Indira Gandhi’s assiduous 
efforts to destroy the power bases of local leaders who might chal¬ 
lenge her supremacy. 

After nearly forty years of endeavor, “the world’s largest partici¬ 
patory democracy” has not fulfilled the high expectations of its found¬ 
ers. India’s society remains undemocratic and stratified. Caste is still a 
potent factor, intensifying regional and linguistic jealousies, class con¬ 
flicts, and political divisions. The outlawing of untouchability has not 
improved the lot of the Harijans, who suffer from discrimination, 
segregation, and physical abuse. Three-fourths of the population is 
still illiterate. And—Indira Gandhi’s dazzling career notwithstand¬ 
ing women are subjected to cruel abuse. In 1984, 6io New Delhi 
women were reportedly victims of a practice known as “bride burn¬ 
ing capital punishment inflicted by the husband or his family because 
the wife failed to bring a sufficient dowry to the marriage. 

The bitter antagonisms dividing the nation and the lack of socia 
progress have led to disillusionment in many quarters. An Indian 





writing in 1984. concluded “that faith in the normal dem- 
journ 3 l’ st ’ v ^- t an a n_time low, and that more and more people 

0 cratic P roC out t h e elaborate rigamarole of elections that seem to 

ar e opting . , unresponsive and insensitive governments.” Still, 

result jn m worsening condition may not be irreversible; there 

India’s app ^ope. Significant economic progress has been achieved Grounds for hope 

are g roun ^ . Outstanding is the case of Punjab state, where the 
in a f evV re ° t ion” has produced dramatic effects. Scientific methods 
“green re .^.° ation> seec l selection, and fertilization have made the Pun- 
0 f soil cu India ^ w j t h a higher yield of wheat per acre than is 

j ab thC rjfroni the wheatlands of the United States. With only 2.5 
obtaine popu l a tion, Punjab provides two-thirds of the nation’s 

percent o^ ^ ^ percent of its rice. While Punjab is exceptionally 

w heat an ^ agricu l ture , there is no inherent reason why substantial 
well SU1 t c( J uld not be made in other areas as well. A phenome- 
impr °f nprhaos more than passing significance is a revival of interest 
n °". ° Personality, career, and philosophy of Mohandas Gandhi that 
10 ^ • th P decade of the 1970s. While the results have been mainly 
beg , a "'-c and literary (some four hundred biographies of Gandhi have 

has again been directed to the Mahatma’s pre¬ 
scriptions for India. Inspired by the Gandhian socialist Jayaprakash 
Narayan groups of high-school and college students have launched 
“constructive programs’’ of social and economic change m rural areas. 

b international relations the Republic of India’s record is in many 
respects a creditable one. jawaharlal Nehru initially pursued a policy 
f ^alignment stemming from a distaste for military alliances and 
from a desire to cultivate a spirit of friendship with °*er Asfan 
tries including the Communist. Sino-Indian relations, which had been 

shock following China’s leaped from his 

government gave asylum to the D ’ T -i t rebellion in 

country while Chinese troops were sujrcan^;Tibetan 

1959. A brief border war between India and China 1 9 h 

panied by acrimonious debate, apparently stemmed more tat 
absence of clearly defined geographical boundaries in PP 

Himalayas than from planned aggression by elthe ^^l e 
rout of ill-equipped Indian troops induced the 

and expandYlitary forces. which pr0 . 

weeks’ war against Pakistan in 1965- nothing except to 

voked by friction over Kashmir, accomp is [ nd i a 

aggravate bad feelings between the two«*-«£ £“ Union , 
away from the United States and into twe nty-year treaty of 

with whom the Delhi government signe y ^ Moscow ’ s 

friendship and cooperation in August 1 971 - following Decern- 

backing during a two weeks' war witand 
ber, when both China and the United States supp 
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refused to denounce the brutalities committed by Pakistani tr 0o 
East Bengal. If the conflict over Bangladesh was something i ess P j“ ,n ' 
the “holy war for democracy and human rights” acclaimed by a p 
cutta journalist, India’s smashing victory at least heightened nati *' 
self-confidence. India had attained an identity—not as the exempt " al 
nonviolence that Gandhi envisioned—but as a military power. P ^ ° f 

The problems confronting Pakistan have been similar to India’s 
even more acute. Pakistan began not as a nation but as a collection^ 
heterogeneous racial and linguistic communities dominated by of 
Urdu-speaking Punjabis. The country’s west and east wings—sen * 
rated geographically by 1,000 miles—were equally far apart in ter^J 
of economics, language, and cultural traditions, with religion scrv^ 
as the only common bond. Separatist movements within a state which 
was itself the fruit of separatism threatened to disrupt it and fi na n 
succeeded, with the secession of East Pakistan in 1971. 

Political democracy has been almost nonexistent in Pakistan, where 
the creation of any kind of viable government proved an arduous task 
Against a background of dissension and without effective leadership 
(M. A. Jinnah died in 1948, and the Muslim League gradually disin¬ 
tegrated), two successive constituent assemblies struggled with the 
drafting of a constitution, which was declared in effect in March 1956 
Pakistan, while remaining a member of the Commonwealth, was 
defined as an “Islamic Republic” under a president who was required 
to be a Muslim. Elections were never held under this constitution. 

The ensuing period was one of unbridled political bickering, racke¬ 
teering, and corruption, terminated only when General Muhammad 
Ayub Khan in October 1958 seized control of the government and 
imposed martial law. Although Ayub had acted at the instigation of 
the president, he soon removed him from office along with other 
prominent party officials, offering them a choice between jail sen¬ 
tences or retirement from politics (most of them chose the latter). 
Ayub’s avowed purpose was to “clean up the mess,” and in this he 
temporarily succeeded, by direct and peremptory measures. 

Ayub Khan’s military rule brought some improvement over the 
conditions prevalent during the politicians’ paradise of the preceding 
decade. Inflation was halted, a few modest reforms were enacted, and 
a new capital, Islamabad, was built near the Northwest Frontier. Most 
impressive was the economic development of West Pakistan, whose 
economy during the 1960s seemed to be booming. Agricultural 
expansion exceeded the rise in population, and manufactures showed 
one of the highest growth rates in the world. But rapid industrializa- 
P r °ducing a prosperity more apparent than real, was accompa- 
« y questionable and potentially damaging policies. It depended 
on eavy doses of foreign aid, both economic and military, from the 
United States. To a large extent it was accomplished at the expense of 
the peasants. Wages and food prices were kept low while the profits 





nian 1 
stnicnt 


ufacture soared, creating capital to provide a high rate of 
U for further growth but widening the gap between the 


from 

rC invcstn* v -'" wer scgmcnts Q f society. Most of the wealth remained 
„ppcr a ' 1 - n a p f u tocracy of “twenty-two families,” which con- 
c oncentra of Pakistan’s industry and 80 percent of its banking 

trolled 5 aS t j ic b cst farmland. Finally, the progress of West Pak- 
assets. as ' ^ ^ cxp i 0 i ta tion of the eastern wing, which the govern- 
istan rest*- a co ] on y. East Pakistan (formerly East Bengal and 

inent tre ^ w j t j 1 on ly one-sixth of the nation’s area contained 

« oW than half of the population. Its jute industry earned most of 
uiorc • pore jg n exchange, but the larger share of this was diverted 
Pak j S - t elopment in the West, and the disparity in per capita income 
t0 dCVt the two sections increased steadily. Economic oppression— 
bctW f C j wi th political discrimination, social neglect, and undisguised 
C ° U *crn t for Bengalis—prepared the ground for revolt in East Paki- 
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^ Widespread pover ty and the government’s suppression of civil rights 
fostered opposition, which intensified after Ayub’s futile war with 
dia in 1965 Ayub had introduced a new constitution in 1962 incor¬ 
porating what he called “Basic Democracy,” but its operation was 
strictly authoritarian. The regime that had justified its seizure of power 
in 1958 as an attack on corruption became itself riddled with corrup¬ 
tion from top to bottom. Demonstrations by workers and students 
erupted into bloody riots, and when the army refused any longer to 
support him, Ayub resigned in March 1969. His successor was another 
general Yahya Khan, who proclaimed martial law, rooted out cor¬ 
ruption! and restored order, filling much the same role as had his ousted 
predecessor a decade earlier. But he was no more able than Ayub to 
resolve the country’s troubles, which centered more and more insis¬ 
tently in the rebellious mood of the East Pakistanis. Seemingly mchned 
to a policy of reconciliation, President Yahya Khan agreed to hold 
general elections for a national assembly to draft a new constitution as 
a step toward parliamentary government resting on universa su 
frage. The elections*, held in December I 97 °» brought a resoun in ^ 
victory in East Pakistan to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman an is warn 
League, a party demanding regional autonomy. Even wit no suppor 
in the West, Mujibur had won the largest representanon in the nation 
assembly and was acknowledged by President Yahya as t e next P 
minister of Pakistan.” But the hard-liner Zulfikar A 1 utto, w 
Pakistan People’s party had gained a majority of West a istan s ’ 
obstructed attempts to work out a settlement. Presi ent a ya 
poned the opening of the assembly; yet he agree to negotia 
Sheikh Mujibur and, accompanied by Bhutto, went to acca 1 
1971. Apparently the talks served to screen more drastic^ actlon , in 

troops, with reinforcements secretly flown in, su cn y 
Bengal, and Mujibur was imprisoned. 


General Yahya Khan: 
disaffection and revolt in 
East Pakistan 
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The murderous events in East Bengal from March to n 
1971, resulting in a full-scale war between India and Pak' , 

among the most horrible in a century of unprecedented 3 !?’ N 
Atrocities may have been initiated by the Bengalis, and w h ° rr °fs 
trated by them on the Bihari minority after the war had ^ pCr Pe- 
the most revolting excesses were committed by governm ^ 
West Pakistani soldiers, who began their attack by shootin^l!^ 0 ^ 
university students, raped some 200,000 women and slaughte^H 1plcss 
communities of civilians. Their program of genocide was a W,K>lc 
aimed at exterminating every potential leader among the D Pparent ly 
they despised as rebels and racial inferiors. The government f° n 
admitted 10 million refugees into West Bengal, assisted Bast P 1,- 
guerrillas, and early in December entered the war as an active l- 3 " 
erent. The brief combat, conducted on western and eastern f 
demonstrated India’s decisive military superiority over its rival T' 5 ' 
forces surrendered on December 16. ’ v " 0se 

Bangladesh (“Bengal Nation”) was born from the ashes of v' 
as an independent state, but whether its 80 million people could^ 
vive as a political entity—or survive at all—was a difficult questio^' 
determine. With a population density of 1,400 per square mile ir' 0 
land of poverty, and one frequently subject to disastrous storms and 
floods. To the normal level of misery was now added the problems of 
repairing the ravages of war, finding food and shelter for returning 
refugees, disarming guerrilla bands that still roamed the countryside 
and creating a government out of chaos. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman! 
given a hero’s welcome when he entered Dacca in January 1972 after 
nine months in West Pakistan jails, set up a provisional government 
with himself as prime minister and vowed that Bangladesh would be 
“a secular, democratic socialist state.” 

Although he was able to attract S3 billion in foreign aid, Sheikh 
Mujib failed completely to achieve his objectives for Bangladesh. The 
hostility of his countrymen to the idea of a secular state—added to 
friction between the Muslim majority and minority groups, especially 
t e 10 million Hindus made the attainment of democracy seemingly 
impossible. As a step toward socialism the jute industry, banks, and 
major corporations were nationalized, but they were run for the ben- 
e it of a clique of Awami League bureaucrats. Mujib’s regime became 
increasingly corrupt and increasingly autocratic until, discarding even 
the forms of democracy, he dissolved parliament and imposed presi¬ 
dential rule. In August 1975 the discredited hero of Bangladesh’s struggle 
tor independence was overthrown and brutally murdered in a coup 
7‘ miHtary °ff ,cers - A year later the army chief of staff, 

. aur Ra hman, assumed the position of martial-law administrator and 
imposed strict measures to check disorder, including press censorship 
n t ousands of arrests. After taking over the office of president in 
977 , eneral Rahman amended the constitution to bring it into con 





, , p„i,ictat,i War of 1071. Left: Refugees from East Bengal 

Victims °f' ' e in lnd j a Right: Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India vis¬ 
iting"^ refugee clmp in West Bengal, offering reassurance to homeless East 
Bengalis. 


"ormity with the religion of Islam. “Re-elected” president in June .978, 

1C relaxed the press censorship and lifted martial law In 1976 ang 
dl “storedV™- ties with Pakistan. whore tt 
for exports often and jute. However, any appearance of sub,htym 
Bangladesh was jeopardized by the assassination of General Rahman 
fn May .981 by army dissidents. In the first dozen years since inde¬ 
pendence, Bangladesh has witnessed the assassination of ns onl>'two 
popularly elected leaders and eighteen attempted or succcssfucoup, 
including one in March 1984 that brought to power 
eral Hussain Muhammad Ershad. Ershad denationalized 
had some success in stimulating the economy an in half of 

tional foreign loans. With a population grown to 10 1 ’ , 

its peasants landless, and jute the only significant export, the 

condition remains critical. . - . . 

Pakistan, reduced in territory and resources, wa ^ i i 
lion people, mostly illiterate and increasing their num ^rs a ‘ t j on 
rate of 3 percent a year. Humiliated by defeat t e moo of disaster . 
was resentment against the leaders respons ^ j c or ^ 

Yahya Khan resigned the presidency in Dcccniber Wi. a.^^d for the 

first time in thirteen years Pakistan had a civilian ca assu med 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto took the oath as president an .mm the 

most of the other important cabinet posts as well. A gradi 


The return to military rule 
in Pakistan 






University of California and of Oxford, Bhutto was a colo r f u i , 

—-- with a talent for arousing mass enthusiasm. He chose as motto 

The Commonwealth of Nations p akistan People’s party, “Islam is our faith, democracy i s 0Ur ° r hi 5 ' 

socialism is our economy, all power to the people.” His 
did little credit to these ideals. It followed the familiar path 0 f rule 
cion and tyranny, marked by arrests, kidnapping, and tortu^' 
opponents. Elections held in March 1977 were so obviously r jJ** of 
Bhutto’s favor that they provoked widespread rioting, and the 
try seemed on the brink of civil war. In July the army removed Bh 0 * 1 ”' 
in a coup led by the chief of staff. General Muhammad Zia u ] h 
who imposed a second era of military rule, which has lasted to f 
present. In response to popular clamor, Zia ul-Haq had the de p ° ^ 
president brought to trial, sentenced to death, and hanged i n a d 
1979. To his dedicated followers, who hailed him as a “Martyr Kin^*' 
Bhutto’s grave became a shrine. Although Zia had promised to 
elections within three months of his accession to power, he postponed 
them indefinitely and governed by martial law. Furthermore, he took 
steps intended to transform Pakistan into a fundamentalist Island 
society, rewriting the legal code and giving judicial and political 
authority to a body of religious scholars known as the ulema. A devout 
Sunnite Muslim, Zia apparently believed that Pakistan, where West¬ 
ern-style democracy had fared so badly, could survive only under a 
firm leader capable of enforcing religious orthodoxy and a program 
of austerity. The Shiite Muslim minority felt discriminated against 
and the government’s sanction of such allegedly Islamic punishments 
as flogging, stoning, and hanging aroused concern. Whatever the the¬ 
oretical legal basis of authority, the reality was the supremacy of mar 
tial law harshly administered. Arbitrary arrests, torture, and similar 
violations of human rights became commonplace under Zia’s dicta¬ 
torship. Pakistan’s women, 87 percent of whom are illiterate, have 
suffered most of all under religiously sanctioned oppression. 

Pakistan’s international position has been materially affected by a 
disillusioning experience with alliances. While India was pursuing the 
Changes in Pakistan’s path of neutralism, Pakistan became a member both of SEATO and 

foreign policy of CENTO as a dutiful ally of the United States. Under a military- 

aid pact of 1954, the United States agreed to provide supersonic air¬ 
craft and other modern weapons, and in turn received permission to 
use Pakistan territory for strategic intelligence activities. This military 
partnership intensified India’s mistrust and hostility- but did nothing 
to mitigate Pakistan’s disastrous defeat in the Bangladesh war. In i 97 2 
President Bhutto announced his country’s withdrawal from the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations and also from SEATO. A factor contributing 
further to Pakistan’s isolation was the discovery that its government 
had for some time been secretly developing atomic weapons—the 
Islamic bomb”—to offset India’s nuclear capacity. In recent ye» rS 
Pakistan has cultivated ties with conservative Muslim states of the 





■ Qulf area by lending them troops and laborers. General Zia’s 
Persian ^ j s j anl j c fundamentalism seems calculated to separate Paki- 
SUpP °ot only from India but also from the West, with which it has 
s tan n° ^.j^y a Hi an ce. The international situation was jolted sud- 
bCe ? "when Russian troops invaded Afghanistan in December 1979 to 
dCn H a Soviet puppet in Kabul. Western powers and China turned 
l0Sta fully to Islamabad as a possible buffer against Russian expansion. 
k^United g tates offered Zia military aid and sent advisers to plan 
Upgrading of his forces. The U.S. offer of sophisticated attack 
l s t o Zia, far from contributing to the stability of the region, alarmed 
p ane overnmen t of India, which had been moving toward closer rela- 
thC § with Pakistan. The Russian troops on Zia’s doorstep were less a 
-- co h j s regime than was posed by the Baluch and Pushtun peo- 
1 , r w j 1Q inhabited both sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. Their 
common ethnic and linguistic ties and their solidarity in opposing the 
Communist military occupation of Afghanistan proved very helpful 
to Afghan guerilla fighters and very troublesome to the Russian 
invaders. Conceivably though, an active role by such minority groups, 
with loyalties extending beyond Pakistan’s artificial frontiers, could 
hasten the state’s dismemberment. In the Northwest Frontier and in 
Baluchistan—where Bhutto fought a four-year war against insur- 
g ents _the demand for autonomy or independence has been a recur¬ 

rent theme. 
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Chapter J<S 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


Ml secular power, no matter what form it takes, is the work of Satan, It 
s our duty to stop it in its tracks and to combat its effects. ... It is not 
onlv our duty in Iran, but it is also the duty of all the Muslims of the 
world, to carry the revolutionary Islamic policy to its final victory. 

—Ayatollah Ruholla Khomeini, Islamic Government 


I. THE MIDDLE EAST 


F ew areas of the earth have witnessed more turbulence and rap¬ 
idity of change than have the countries of the Middle East in 
recent times. The pattern of their history has been much the 
same. Before the First World War most of them stagnated and slum¬ 
bered under the rule of the Ottoman Turks. With the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire they saw visions of independence and a chance to 
throw off all traces of foreign domination. Nationalist movements 
sprang up to prod governments into vigorous action. In many instances 
they gained control oT governments, often in defiance of the religious 
authorities. They proceeded then with attempts to launch programs 
of modernization, for building highways, railroads, and schools, su 
sidizing industries, and sponsoring scientific agriculture and land re orm. 
The problems they encountered, however, in the form of ignorance, 
corruption, vested interests, and foreign meddling were often too great 
to be overcome. To this day illiteracy, disease, and high cati rates 
persist in many parts of the Middle East, and poverty is a ut uni 
versal. 

A survey of the Middle East may properly begin with Turkey, since 
it ranks first in population and since nearly the who e region a on 
time was subject to Turkish rule. We have already seen t at t e 
meniberment of the Turkish Empire began as early as i 29 w ien 
Sultan’s government was forced to acknowledge the m epen 
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Greece. Thenceforth one after another of the European provinces br 0 ], 
away. By .914 Turkey in Europe had been reduced to „ot hing > 
Istanbul (Constantinople) and a corner of eastern Thrace. But T Urk * 
in Asia still included a vast area from the western border of 
the Mediterranean Sea. At the end of World War I, the Turkish g 0v 
ernment, which had fought on the losing side, accepted a treaty' 
depriving the empire of virtually everything except Istanbul and the 
northern and central portions of Asia Minor. But before this treaty 
could be put into effect a group ot nationalists, under the leadership 
of Mustafa Kemal, reconquered much of the lost territory. I n ^ 
they marched on Istanbul, deposed the Sultan, and 111 1923 proclaims 
Turkey a republic. The Allies, in the meantime, consented to the making 
of a new treaty at Lausanne, Switzerland, which permitted the Turks 
to retain practically all the lands they had reconquered. The new state 
included Anatolia, Armenia, and eastern Thrace, but none of the out¬ 
lying territories of Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine, or Syria. 

For two decades the history of the Turkish republic was almost 
synonymous with the personal history of h/lustafa Kemal. Kemal had 
played a minor part in the “Young Turk” Revolution of 1908. That 
reform movement had resulted not in the hoped-for constitutional 
regime but in a virtual military dictatorship. Now it was Kemal's 
imagination and determination that moved the country forward toward 
a modern, progressive state. His reform program was aided by Wes¬ 
ternizing trends that had already laid the foundations for a national 
system of public education and had begun the emancipation of women. 
Kemal’s decree abolishing the Caliphate declared that the antiquated 
religious courts and codes must be replaced by “modern scientific civil 
codes,” and that the schools of the mosques must give way to govern¬ 
ment schools, which all children between the ages of six and sixteen 
would be required to attend. But before much progress could be made 
in educational reform, it was necessary to take one further step, and 
that was to adopt a new system of writing. The Turkish language was 
still written in Arabic script, which Kemal regarded as an impossible 
medium for the expression of Western ideas. In 1928 he had a com¬ 
mission prepare an alphabet using the Roman letters, and this was 
done so successfully that modern Turkish spelling is consistently pho¬ 
netic. When he had taught himself the new alphabet, Kemal proceeded 
to teach others, traveling throughout the country with his blackboard, 
lecturing audiences on how the characters should be formed. Soon he 
issued a decree forbidding the holding of public office by anyone who 
was not adept in the new writing. 

The achievements of Kemal also included a social and economic 
revolution. He issued decrees abolishing the fez, discouraging p 0 ' 
lygamy, and encouraging women to appear unveiled and both sexes 
to wear Western clothes. He established schools for girls and ma e 
women eligible for business careers and for the professions. In 1 9 2 9 











Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. One of 
Kcmal Ataturk’s reforms was 
the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet in place of the Arabic. 
Here he is seen instructing his 
people in the use of the new 
letters. 



he gave women the suffrage in local elections and five years later in 
national elections. The initiative shown by Turkish women under the 
Republic, not only in entering occupations and professions previously 
reserved for men but in rising to positions of leadership, makes Tur¬ 
key unique among Muslim countries and an example for others as 
well. Equally significant were Kemal’s economic reforms. He endowed 
agricultural colleges, established model farms, and founded banks to 
lend money to farmers. He freed the peasant from the tithe and set up 
agencies to distribute seed and farm machinery to almost anyone who 
could offer a guaranty to use them effectively. Although he undoubt¬ 
edly had the power to do so, he refrained from instituting measures 
of forced collectivization such as those of the Russians. He chose rather 
to adhere to the tradition of Muhammad in encouraging small hold¬ 
ings, in helping the farmer to buy his land, and in teaching him to 
work it profitably. At the same time he recognized the importance o 
promoting industrialization. Agriculture alone could not provi e t e 
people with a high standard of living or enable the country to» ma e 
the best use of all its resources. He therefore built thousands of miles 
of railways and established state monopolies for the manufacture o 
tobacco, matches, munitions, salt, alcohol, and sugar. Despite t e 
that Turkey has abundant resources of coal, iron, copper, an P^ tro 
kum, and is the world’s largest producer of chrome, three ourt s 
hs nearly 50 million inhabitants still derive their living from agneu 
ture. 




i 
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Mustafa Ketnal (later called Kemal Ataturk) ruled over Turkey frn 
I922 until his death in 1938. Whether he was simply another tw * 
tieth-century dictator, somewhat more benevolent than his co mpe £ 
s a questioner debate. Legally, his position was that of an e Q; 
president, chosen by the Assembly for a four-year term and i nd 
nitcly re-eligible. But he himself was president of the Assembly, 
except for a brief period in 1930, he permitted no opposition P a rty ’ 
exist On the other hand, he always described his regime as tempo* ® 
and transitional. After ten years he still maintained that the peo , 
were not yet ready for self-government. He must continue to rule L 
another decade or so until the citizens grew in wisdom and a sense of 
responsibility and liberated themselves from the habits and prejud iccs 
of the past. To his credit it can be said that he did not involve his 
country in war and that he never sought the extermination of racial 
minorities. Although he suppressed a revolt of the Kurds in 1930 with 
merciless severity, executing twenty-nine of the leaders, he never 
maintained a Gestapo or Cheka or any similar agency of irresponsible 
tyranny. 

Under Kemal Atatiirk’s successors, Ismet Inonii and Celal Bay ar , 
Turkey took steps toward supplanting its benevolent dictatorship with 
a democratic republic. But after the Second World War, severe eco¬ 
nomic difficulties, resulting mainly from extravagant spending and 
inflation, led the government of Premier Adnan Mendercs to impose 
restrictions. Freedom of the press was abolished, and members of Par¬ 
liament opposing the government were arrested. Successive student 
demonstrations against these repressive measures triggered a revolt in 
i960 by army officers, who seized control and established a provi¬ 
sional government. Nearly 600 members of the previous regime were 
tried on charges of corruption and subversion of the Constitution. Of 
those convicted by the court, three were executed, including the deposed 
prime minister Adnan Menderes. In 1961 a new constitution was 
adopted proclaiming the Second Turkish Republic. It provided for a 
president elected by a Grand National Assembly (parliament) for a 
seven-year term and ineligible for re-election, and for a prime minister 
designated by the president on the basis of party representation in the 
parliament. It included also guaranties of civil liberties, clauses for the 
protection of workers’ rights, and safeguards against abuse of execu¬ 
tive power. When elections were held in October 1961, no party gaine 
a majority. A coalition government was formed with the seventy 
seven-year-old Ismet Inonii as prime minister. Faced with vexing * 
Acuities and lacking adequate support in the National Assembly, e 
resigned in 1965. 

During the 1960s Turkey made considerable economic progre ss > 
accompanied by political instability and ominous social unrest. Akh° u S^ 
inflation continued at a galloping rate, industry expanded steadi y 3 
Turkish oil production almost kept pace with domestic deman 






e dam constructed on the Euphrates promised electric power to 
hU nsform the primitive rural area of eastern Anatolia. But while foun- 
^tions were being laid for a modern industrialized society, both the 
da * omy and democratic institutions were threatened by bitter fac- 
eC ° al strife among opposing political extremists and among rival reli- 
"ious groups. Strikes and riots, violent clashes, and political 
& ss j na tions produced hundreds of deaths aijrd an atmosphere of ter- 
aSS3 In March 1971 the military forces imposed martial law for the 
r °cond time in the history of the republic. Whereas in the i960 revo¬ 
lution the army had intervened on the liberal side, in 1971 it backed 
U ultraconservative and repressive “government of national union,” 
which ruled for twenty-nine months. When parliamentary govern¬ 
ment was resumed, no party could win a majority, and the prime 
ministership alternated between Biilent Ecevit, leader of the Republi¬ 
can People’s party (custodian of Atatiirk’s reforms but now divided) 
and Suleyman Demirel, head of the conservative Justice party. The 
national economy, after a burst of prosperity in the early 1970s, seemed 
to be sinking beneath the weight of trade deficits, uncontrolled infla¬ 
tion, and an unemployment figure nearing 40 percent. The govern¬ 
ment’s ineffectiveness, together with the resurgence of Muslim 
fundamentalism, posed a threat to the survival of a secular democratic 
state. Both Demirel and Ecevit found it necessarly to woo the Islamic- ' 
oriented National Salvation party, which controlled 15 percent of the 
popular vote. 

Regional, sectarian, and ideological conflicts almost reached the point 
of civil war in the years 1978-1980, exacting a toll of more than 13,000 
casualties. By 1979 there were shortages ot most basic commodities, 
including foodstuffs. Industry was operating at about half its capacity, 
and one-third of the country was under martial law. In September 
1980 the army high command, after admonishing the politicians to 
unite to fight “anarchy, terrorism, and separatism,” executed an almost 
bloodless but decisive coup, suspending the constitution and arresting 
more than one hundred persons. While enforcing martial law, t e 
generals pledged that after the drafting of a new constitution designe 
to curb social disorder, they would honor the repu ic s tra ltion o 

return to civilian rule. , A 

The new Turkish constitution prepared by the military and apF 
by vote in 1982 preserved the forms of democracy wit an e 
Parliament and a prime minister, but retained Genera cnai ? , ’ 

leader of the 1980 coup, as president for a seven-year term wi 
unlimited power. The authoritarian character of the regime was amply 
demonstrated by the suppression of political parties an ra ’ 

censorship of the press, and continued arrests, rnong ^ 

oned on charges of “subversion” were twenty-three members oHhe 
Turkish Peace Association, including university pro e • . 

diplomat, and the presidents of the Turkish medical and bar 
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dons. At a price of 45 . 00 ° political prisoners, 20 new j a il s 
sacrifice of civil liberties, the generals achieved the appearance f the 
bility and some improvement in the economy. The prospect 0 f ta ' 
tual return to parliamentary-civilian rule brightened when in the n 
election of November 1983 the party opposed by the generals w 0 "° ni1 
largest popular vote, and Turgut Ozal, a conservative econ° n ^ e 
became prime minister. lst > 

Because of the economic and strategic importance of the M h 
E ast, unrelenting tensions in that volatile region made the role of T ^ 
key a matter of concern to neighboring states and to the superp 0 UN 
as well. The United States established a number of military bases'^ 
electronic listening posts within Anatolia and regarded the Turks 
their army of half a million men, as a key NATO partner. A Turk'i! 
invasion of Cyprus and occupation of the whole northern half of th 
island in 1979—which so angered the Greek government that it thread 
ened to withdraw from NATO—led to the temporary suspension f 
U.S. arms sales to Turkey. But since the coup of 1980, American 
military aid to Ankara has almost doubled. 

With a strong secular tradition and Western orientation but desirous 
of maintaining friendship with neighboring Muslim peoples, Turk 
has found its position increasingly difficult. Hoping to keep a US 
connection without antagonizing the Soviet Union—whose proffered 
financial aid they sorely need—the Turks seem determined not to 
become political pawns in the game of the superpowers. But the nation’s 
shaky economy and sharp internal divisions make its future uncertain 
Second in population—and fast on its way to becoming first in that 
category among nations of the Middle East—is the Arab Republic of 
Egypt. Although technically a part of the Ottoman Empire until 1914, 
Egypt was for all practical purposes a dependency of Great Britain 
after 1882. The British kept up the pretense of acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Khedive and his overlord the Sultan, but when 
Turkey joined the Central Powers in 1914 the London government 
issued a proclamation that Egypt would henceforth constitute a pro¬ 
tectorate of the British Empire. When the war ended, the London 
aut onties refused to allow Egypt to send a delegation to Paris to lay 
its case e ore the peace conference. The upshot was the emergence of 
an Egyptian nationalist movement known as the Wafd. The name means 
itera y clegation, and the movement had been organized origi- 
^ TY/L >reS< L lt s demands and grievances at -the peace confer- 

1 er ) C C attempted suppression and deported its leader 

a ta, t e H afd came forth with an insistence upon nothing less 
than complete independence. 

j 2 campaign of sabotage and terrorism waged by the Wafd, 
ritis eci ed to abolish the protectorate and in 1922 proclaimed 
gypt an independent and sovereign state. But “independence” was 
ject to four reservations, to be left absolutely to the discre- 
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tion of the British pending adjustment by mutual agreement. The first 
was the protection of the Suez Canal and other vital links in the lifeline 
of the British Empire. The second was the defense of Egypt itself 
against foreign encroachments or interference. The third was the pro¬ 
tection of foreign interests and minorities in Egypt. The fourth was 
the maintenance of the dependent status of the Sudan under the joint 
rule of Britain and Egypt. For the next three decades the history of 
Egypt was largely occupied by controversy and conflict over these 
four points or reservations. 

Although the majority of Egyptians resented the attempts of the 
British to keep the country in a state of vassalage, they were alarmed 
by Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1935 > anc ^ * n * 93 ^ accepted an 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. Egypt agreed to 
coordinate its foreign policy with that of Britain in return for British 
assistance in gaining admission to the League of Nations. Before all 
the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty could be put into effect, t e 
Second World War broke^out. The British were reluctant to take any 
steps that might threaten their communications with the East, and the 
Egyptians did not press the issue of the removal of British troops rom 
their soil. But when the war ended, the flames of nationalist aspira- 
tions were kindled anew. The Egyptians now demanded that the Brit 
ish withdraw entirely from both the Suez Canal area and the Su an. 
I* 1 1951 the Egyptian government announced that it was abrogating 
the Treaty of 1936 and also the condominium or joint rule in t e u an. 
In July 1954 Britain agreed to the removal of all British troops ro 
Egyptian territory. . , f 

In July 1952, Major General Muhammad Naguib seize contro 
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the Egyptian government and the army. The plcasure-l 0v j n 
Farouk I, alleged to be subservient to the British, was deposed 
later Egypt was proclaimed a republic, with General N agu i b ‘ A V^t 
president and premier. The new ruler announced a prog ram of ' ts S 
ing economic and social reforms, but before it could be fully cf >> 
conflict developed within the military junta that had overthrow 
monarchy. Naguib’s rival, Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Abdul 
secured the office of premier, and in June 1956, in a carefully m * SSCr ' 
election in which he was the only candidate, Nasser was chosen * 8Cd 
ident. In the same election the Egyptian voters adopted a new 
tution proclaiming the country an Islamic-Arab state with a demo^"' 
form of government. " c 

Nasser resolved to continue and enlarge the reform program v 
the goal of establishing “Arab socialism.” To hasten transition 
an agricultural base to an industrial one, he nationalized most ind^ 
tries, the banks, and the communications system, a step that produced 
a large state bureaucracy but little economic growth. He also sought 
to increase agricultural productivity by desert-reclamation projects 
most of which were unsuccessful, and by construction of the Aswan 
High Dam, a gigantic reservoir to back up the waters of the Upper 
Nile and provide irrigation for 2 million acres of arable land. To finance 
this enterprise required foreign capital, most of which was eventually 
supplied by the Soviet Union. When the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain withdrew their offers of a loan, an angry Nasser retaliated by 
expropriating the owners of the Suez Canal, who were chiefly British 
and French, and declared that he would use the revenues of the canal 
to build the dam. After months of fruitless negotiation, the British 
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Aswan High Dam. The dam w * s 
designed to serve a twofold pur¬ 
pose: to facilitate the irrigati° n 
vast areas of arid land and to g L 
crate electrical power. 
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and French encouraged an invasion of Egyptian territory by the Republic 
oflsrael The Israelis had plenty of grievances, since they had been the 
victims of border raids from the Sinai Peninsula for many years. The 
invasion began on October 29, 1956, and the British and French inter¬ 
vened soon afterward. The affair precipitated a crisis which threatened 
for a time to engulf the world. The Soviet rulers warned Israel that its 
very existence was in danger and darkly hinted their intention of join¬ 
ing forces with Egypt. The United Nations finally arranged a cease¬ 
fire and in March 1957 the Nasser government reopened the cana , 
under its own terms of national ownership, to all users except Israel 
Nasser formed alliances with Jordan and Syria and vowed that Israel 
must be wiped from the map. In 1967. when he closed Aqaba, Israel s 
only direct outlet to the Red Sea, the Israelis responded with a light¬ 
ning war against Egypt and its Arab allies. The gyptian an 
forces were routed in six days, and the Syrians accepted a cease-fir 
short time later, leaving Israel in occupation of t e aza 
Sinai peninsula and the West Bank of the Jordan River. V ^ nce 
again in October 1973 when Egypt and Syria aunc e * 
offensive in the Sinai and Golan Heights areas respective y. s _ 

enteen days of fierce fighting a cease-fire was esta is e 

sure from the United States and the U.S.S.R. , „u cn , r p 

Following Nasser’s death in 1970, Anwar Sadat, a relativ y 
member of the group that had overthrown t e monarc an( j 

became president of Egypt. Confronted with pro ems 
abroad, he announced an “open door” economic po toy,« 
attract investment capital. This resulted, however, no 1 goods, 

trial growth but in an influx of foreign imports, c e y c basic 

thus keeping Egypt heavily dependent on outside 
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necessities. A new constitution enacted in 1971 contained de mo . 
features, but political power remained with the one and only 
party The Arab Socialist Union, which had become bureaucrat! ^ 
unprogressive. Sadat’s most distinctive contribution was the rev ?'’' 1 
of his predecessor’s foreign policy. At the risk of sacrificing leaders ? 1 
of the Arab world, he resolved to end the state of war with I S ’ P 
which exacted a tremendous economic price and continually posed?' 
threat of a general conflagration. Piecemeal agreements, negoti a ? 
with the help of United States Secretary of State Henry Kissin ger 
I974 and 1975, provided for mutual disengagement in the Suez Can") 
area and the return of Sinai oilfields to Egyptian control. In June 1? 
the canal—closed since 1967—was reopened to merchant ships of ail 
nations, including Israel. Seizing an even bolder initiative, President 
Sadat—after requesting an invitation—in November 1977 became the 
first Arab leader to pay an official visit to the state of Israel, where he 
met an enthusiastic reception in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. This surpris¬ 
ingly auspicious weekend visit resolved none of the difficulties between 
the two states but it opened the door to improved relations. In his 
speech before the Israeli parliament (Knesset) Sadat affirmed Israel’s 
right to exist, but at the same time he called unequivocally for with¬ 
drawal from all occupied Arab lands, for Arab access to the holy city 
of Jerusalem, and for the creation of an independent Palestinian state. 
Not until March 1979, after many months of negotiation, was an 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty signed, and it left important issues unre¬ 
solved, particularly the exact nature of the “full autonomy” promised 
to the Palestinians, and the status of the city of Jerusalem—sacred to 
the adherents of three religions but which the Israelis had vowed to 
retain as their nation’s capital. 

The movement toward accommodation with Israel brought radical 
changes in Egypt’s international position. In 1972 President Sadat 
expelled his Soviet advisers, thus rebuffing the country that had been 
Egypt’s chief source of economic and military aid. However, his 
overtures to Israel, which began shortly after the 1973 war and were 
strongly encouraged by the United States, won for him access to the 
world’s leading arms emporium. United States diplomatic support 
was also welcome at a time when Egypt was facing isolation in the 
Arab and Islamic international community. Following the peace treaty 
with Israel, sixteen Arab states, the Palestinian Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, and Iran severed diplomatic relations with Cairo. Sadat contin- 
ued to be at odds with Arab leaders and Islamic fundamentalists until 
he was assassinated in October 1981 by Islamic fundamentalists. 

Since Egypt’s independence little headway has been made towar 
alleviating social and economic conditions. Nasser exploited his p er 
sonal charisma to gain recognition as leader of the Arab world. Sadat, 
whose youthful ambition was to become an actor, allowed his flair for 
showmanship to obscure his judgment. Neither of these celebrities 
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grips with the country’s internal problems, aggravated by a 
• 5 i t0 expanding population. Throughout most of Egypt’s history, 
rapidly P productivity had kept pace with population. During the 
ag nCU t th C entury, crop yield increased twelvefold, and it doubled 
"‘^between 1900 and 1914, enabling the country to feed itself ade- 
ag ain 6 But the population doubled between 1937 and 1967 without 

qU -nificant increase m productivity. Neither Nasser nor Sadat 

any S18 a ged birth control. Occupying one of the world’s oldest and 
encourag cultural re gi on s, Egypt’s 46 million inhabitants now depend 
choices^reign im p 0r ts, chiefly American, for essential foodstuffs. As 
u P on -phird World countries, land ownership is concentrated in the 
in mos^ ^ j n I9 g 0 t h e illiteracy rate was 60 percent and still 
r among women. Impoverished or landless peasants pouring into 
^ j iave ma de Egypt the most urbanized of the Arab countries. 
r' with 2 million inhabitants in 1952, had 9 million inhabitants 
3 t'y-five years later. Housing was so scarce that as many as ten 
Tople slept in a single room, and squatters improvised living quarters 
in Cairo’s cemeteries. 

Egypt’s society and governmental policy have been affected by a 
surge of religious extremism. The Muslim Brotherhood, a fanatical 
S roup that was founded in 1928 and became militant after the Second 
World War, gained a considerable following in Egypt. President Anwar 
Sadat began the process of transforming Egypt from a secular into an 
Islamic state. Islam was declared the state religion, and in 1980 the 
People’s Assembly made the Koran the principal source of law. Sub¬ 
sequently non-Muslims were deprived of equal rights and reduced to 
the status of “protected people”—in effect, second-class citizens. The 
blow fell most heavily on the Coptic Christians, numbering some 9 
million people, who were barred from state universities and subjected 
to a variety of persecutions, including confiscation of property. Even 
Sadat’s pro-Islamic policies did not satisfy the extreme fundamentalist 
faction, which was responsible for his assassination. Hosm Mubarak, 
who succeeded Sadat as Egyptian president, gave promise o setting 
the country on a more stable course. His first task was to try to root 
out the corruption that riddled the bureaucracy from top to °^°™ - 
The country known as Israel was the latest of five sma 1 
Eastern states to arise on lands taken from the Turks in 1918 an g iy en 
to Britain and France to administer as mandates un er t e 
Nations. Palestine, which went to Britain, had a popu ation a ou 
percent Arab and 30 percent Jewish and Christian, n accepting 
mandate for Palestine the British government, in conformity wit ntn 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, promised to establish a J evyl * 0 , 

and also “to secure the preservation of an Arab Nationa °” 1 
apprentice the people of Palestine as a whole in the art o seg 
mm,.” Such was Britain’s promise; bur a curious tog 
the way to its fulfillment. In 1921 Winston Churchill, the B 
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nial secretary, turned over the administrate of the land east 0 r , 
Jordan River to Abdullah, son of Sharif Hussein of Mecca, to w, the 
the British Were indebted for help in the war against Turkey. A /\ 0n » 
lah, who had already sent a private army into Transjordan, instan'' 
himself as ruler, taking the title of king in 1946. In 1950 he r ena * d 
his country the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Abdullah’s broth* 
Faisal, also in quest of a kingdom but driven out of Syria by the F rcn h 
with British support acquired Iraq. Thus, by his decision regard; 
eastern Palestine, which he claimed to have made one Sunday aftg^ 
noon in Jerusalem,” Churchill reduced the mandate to one-fom-^ 
its original size. Meanwhile, Zionists in Britain and the United St at ° 
were encouraging Jewish immigration into the promised national home 

In spite of its restricted size, for ten years Palestine prospered as 
never before in its history. Factories were built, land was reclaimed 
irrigation works were constructed, the Jordan River was harnessed for 
electric power, and unemployment disappeared from the face of the 
land. Except for rioting in Jaffa in 1921, no incident of violence occurred 
to disturb the general tranquillity. The aspect of the country was so 
peaceful that in 1926 the British reduced their armed forces to a single 
RAF squadron and two companies with armored cars. 

By 1929, however, evidences of disharmony had begun to appear 
in the land that was holy to three great religions. The prosperous and 
well educated Jews were arousing the envy and fears of the Arabs by 
their high standard of living and their more strenuous competition. 
Their purchases of land, in many cases from absentee owners, had 
resulted in the displacement of thousands of Arab cultivators and had 
thrown them into the cities at a time when the Great Depression was 
beginning to make unemployment a serious problem. But the major 
cause of Arab foreboding was the steady increase in the Jewish popu¬ 
lation. The opportunity to emigrate to Palestine had offered a greater 
temptation than the Arabs had expected. As a consequence, some of 
them foresaw a relentless advance and expansion of Europeans and 
Americans, backed by foreign capital and flaunting a culture that was 
alien to the ways of the Arab majority. In 1929, 1930, and 1931 armed 
attacks were waged upon Jewish settlements followed by terrorist 
murders. 

But these episodes paled into insignificance when compared with 
the bloody violence that followed. When the mandate was established, 
no one could have foreseen the desperate plight that was to overtake 
the European Jews with the accession of the Nazis to power in Ger¬ 
many. As news of the persecutions spread, it was inevitable that pres¬ 
sure should be brought upon the British government to relax the barriers 
against immigration into Palestine. During the period 1933 "*935 
admission of more than 130,000 Jewish immigrants was authorized, 
and uncounted thousands more came in illicitly. From this time on 
Palestine was a seething caldron of violence and warfare. The Arabs 
rose in open rebellion against the mandate. Organized terrorism swept 








n.Ltine Left: British soldiers guard the shore as a ship loaded 
Immigration to Palest . m s to land in 1947. Right: A view of the 

unbearably crowded conditions aboard ships bringing refugees to Palestine. 


r ^.rrilli attacks in the rural areas and looting, burning, 
th 7 Tbot r a y go^n the towns and cities kept the whole population in 
turmoil By .938 Britain had 20.000 troops in Palestine, and even 

these were unable to minitain or ^ were characterized by 

The early years of the Second wo wh en a confer- 

relative quiet in Palestine, but t cubic broK York, ^ 

once of American Zionists a. h . C P ro gr m, demanding the 

May 1942 , adopted the so-called Bi tmore l rogr ^ SoQn 

establishment of a Jewish state an J w the hi j t Fanatical 

afterward both Jews and Ara s P re P a ™- g of tcrror i st methods. 

Zionists, as well as Arabs, resorted devoted 

Illegal military organizations sprang up on bo h sides 

their energies to raiding, burning, an assasstna „ , • problem 

, „ April. 947 the British.government ^ ter- 

to the United Nations and announce < Y , coun try. A 

minate the mandate and withdraw all its tro ° P * j cws an d Arabs 
United Nations proposal to split the re S 1 °o L k day t he 

teas unacceptable to the *»h b« on *£* govem Ln. 

British mandate came to an end, a Je P [ srae l. Elec- 

proclaimed the establishment of an indepen cn February 

tions were held for a Constituent Assembly, which "tet^ 
of the following year and adopted a temporary co> a stron g cab- 

ocratic republic. Its chief features were a wea P provided for 

inet, and a powerful parliament. The consti u an d universal 

proportional representation, a unicameral parltament. 
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lews and Arabs alike. A unique clement in the system was 
s uffr a 8 e f ° r Q C , at ion of religion with-the state. Marriage and divorce 
t he close ass under the exclusive jurisdiction of religious courts—Jew- 
vvere P' ace of Muslim as the affiliation of the parties might require, 
ish, Christian, ^ ^ day 0 f proclaimed independence until the spring 
fvieanw i ^i ^ d ^ ra (-, neighbor countries were at war. United 
°f 1949- J.^ rts brought about truces several times; Israel and Egypt 
Rations e ° era j arm i s tice agreement in February 1949; Jordan and 
signed a g . arm istices in April. Israeli forces had captured some 
Syria a ,s ° d ’ fssigned to the Arabs, but Egypt held the Gaza Strip and 
0 f the an tained the ^' est Bank, which it annexed in 1950. The status 
Jordan re ^ ^ wa$ regarded as a victory for Israel and a defeat for 
at Tpowcrs- neither, however, accepted it as final. Violent inci- 
* e ” ntinued to occur, including retaliatory massacres. 

n nite troubles with the Arabs, Israel strengthened its economy, 

\ ; nv new industries were created. Large sums of money flowed 
3 The country as a result of West German restitution for the out- 
”” Of Nazism. Agriculture advanced to a cage sufficient ro supply 
1 \ nA , of t he home market while export crops such as olives, mel- 
tHC "and citrus fruits were rapidly developed. Land under cultivation 
more than doubled between 1955 and 1967. The index of industrial 
Deduction increased from 100 in 1963 to 185 in 1969- The nation had 
P d universities two with more than 10,000 students each. Total 
Sr“tate schools had increased from 130,000 in 1948 to 

’TtlhTfam ofWl'wafno. a happy one. The stare was bom in 
strife and during the first twenty-five years of its existence fough 
« wl its Arab neighbor srares. In the face ofadvert,ty^m I m n 
aged nor only to endure but to grow in stren,gth-a testmonylor^ 
resourcefulness and demminarion $ „ tcs (currcmly 

has exacted a heavy economic an psyc o og thc w orld in 

and 1975 defense spending '^^sS^ k '“' 

proportion to population. While p countries. Between 

became an exporter of arms to som y j f lgure of Si 

1975 and 1982 its arms sales doubled, industria i exports, 

billion, amounting to nearly 20 percent affected gov- 

At the same time the expanding military establ shment affect g 

ernment policies and the character of nationa ie. Labor 

Until , 9,7 the government 

party, secular in outlook and commute P was defeated 

socialism. In the election of May 1977 t , 6 , muC h of its support 
and replaced by the Likkud bloc,-h**£££. with Israel's 
from extreme nationalists opposed / , . . ,067 w ar not as 

enemies. They/viewed the territories seized in the 9 
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On the Path to Peace in the Middle F a 
left to right, Egyptian President Ainvar <|\ 0tn 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter, and Israeli p-' 
Minister Mcnachem Begin shake hand ^ mc 
announcement of the Camp David S ** ^ 
which laid the groundwork for a peacr^ 0 ^ 
between Egypt and Israel. * rcat V 


occupied Arab lands but as part of “Eretz Yisrael ’—the ancient home¬ 
land assigned to the Jews by God—which it was their right and duty 
to preserve. Mcnachem Begin, the new prime minister, was a veteran 
of the struggle for independence and known as a hard-liner. Never¬ 
theless, he agreed to exploratory talks with President Sadat of Egypt 
and accepted the invitation to a summit meeting at Camp David, 
Maryland, where President Jimmy Carter’s patience and persistence 
bore fruit in the signing of a basic agreement. The Camp David Accords 
of September 1978 bound Sadat and Begin to take positive steps toward 
peace in the Middle East. But the formidable difficulties remaining 
were scarcely lessened by the Egyptian-Israeli treaty signed the fol¬ 
lowing March. While Arab spokesmen denounced Sadat as a traitor 
to their cause, the Arab populations of Israeli-occupied lands accused 
Israel of planning to keep them in permanent subjection. The Israeli 
government refused to treat with the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, even though the PLO had won wide recognition as the most 
articulate champion of the cause of the Palestinian refugees. Since 1967 
the Israelis had planted more than sixty new Jewish settlements in the 
West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights, and a fervent Zionist 
faction was demanding permanent retention of these territories. 

Exasperated by the depredations of terrorists stationed in southern 
Lebanon, the Israel government in June 1982 embarked on a punitiv e 
The Israeli invasion of expedition that turned into the longest and most costly war of Israel s 
brief history. The objective announced by Begin’s defense minister, 
Ariel Sharon, was to create a 40-kilometcr buffer zone to protect Isr a ^ 
northern border, but Sharon’s real ambitions went much further- 
hoped to destroy the Palestine Liberation Organization, establis 




rime in Lebanon, and, by a smashing military victory, 
pro-I sr3C ^ ^ to the retention and settlement of the lands already 
stifle oPP 0 !! > j nvas ion of heavily armed Israeli troops into Lebanon, 
occupied- ^ c j v jl war> unleashed a murderous free-for-all that 

already wra country apart. Lebanese factions with long-standing 

tore the u ” y ^eir 0 % y n private militias fought one another. Syria (of 
rivalries an be cn a p ar t until separated under the French man- 

which Le a| ^ ^ g coun tcrpoise to Israel and to safeguard its water 

date) in “' r ' l Un }t e d States, having sacrificed its standing as a neutral 
rights- T h ^ tQ consu lt with Syria or to restrain Israel, was unable 
party by rc u - flict i srao li forces carried the battle into the city of 
to mediate te of this “p ar is D f the Middle East” to rubble. 

Beirut, rcc * h orr ifying incidents, the most shocking was the mas- 
Ainong man, ^ of Mus | im civilians in two refugee camps, an act of 
sacre °t ™ Qut jn Septem ber 1982 by Israel's erstwhile ally, the 

butchery pi-nlancist militia. Although Sharon succeeded in driving a 
Christian ‘ pLO QUt of Lebanon, he could not extinguish Arab 

^tionahsm; nor was he able to win a political victory or establish a 

Sta ^war™^an"^wkh a cost in human suffering beyond calcu- 
. ™ divided the Israeli people much as Vietnam had divided Amcr- 
"T’ Criticism in the press forced the government to order an 
icans. Sabra and Shatila refugee camp massacres. I cacc 

d—tions, and sonS soldi- who had fough, 
groups g , p s borders refused to serve in an imperialist 

braV lbhc re n,mc“ over a failed military policy was heightened 

to 400 percent. g r f u P Hreest in the world per capita, 

the nation’s j 8 pr oduccd a stalemate between 

Elections .for the Knesset mj y . r uncertainty in 

the two major Son Peres, 

the formation of a coalition National Unity g ^ undcrstand . 

head of the Labor party, became prime ™ ms ’ h Likkud 

ing that after twenty-five months the office would pa to 

bloc’s leader, Yitzhak Shamir. Peres from Lebanon, 

unilateral withdrawal of Israeli s army , j tk e pr ocess of 

and he looked toward Jordan as a y^ 

peacemaking. Jordan’s King Huss?m, from Lcba . 

ers, was being prodded by Yasir Q f willingness to compromise 

non by the Syrians, who accused duf moderate faction of 

with Israel—was still recognized as h 

the PLO. „ • „„„ as a state, the char- 

During the first thirty years of 1 Many early Zionists had 
acter of the nation changed consid y or a comm unity of agri- 
visualized Israel as a haven for small ar 
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cultural cooperatives. By the mid-1970s it had become a land 0 f 
ing cities, with a society 80 percent urban A potential internal 
centered on the Israeli citizens of Arab descent, who were S nK 
to the strain of conflicting loyalties in times of controversy 
Israel and Arab states. Theoretically equal under the law, Israeli A n 
were discriminated against in practice, and most of them l iv T* 
exclusively Arab villages in northern Israel. With the world’s hi V* 
birth rate, their numbers had tripled since 1948, reaching a fi R 8 le$t 
half a million and constituting about 15 percent of the total p opul Cof 
of Israel. Another factor affecting the character of society was a cha' 011 
in the pattern of immigration a decline in the influx of Western j e 8 * 
and an increase in those coming from Arabic and North African go!* 
tries. By 1977 the Sephardic or “Oriental” elements outnumbered tho*' 
of Western European or American origin (called Ashkenazi), but thT 
suffered some of the same disadvantages as the Israeli Arabs. Th/ 
resented the fact that their cultural traditions and contributions w e « 
ignored in defining Israel’s goals and national character. Also, because 
“Islamic Jewry” had lived among Arabs more or less peaceably f 0r 
centuries, their leaders argued that they could have done better than 
the Western Zionists in bringing about an accommodation between 
the two peoples. Even Judaism was becoming a divisive force in Israel. 
The Jewish population was roughly 80 percent “secular” and 20 per¬ 
cent Orthodox, yet Reformed Judaism was not tolerated. Orthodox 
fundamentalists were demanding strict prohibition of activities on the 
Sabbath and occasionally resorted to violence to impose it. The more 
extreme among them seemed determined to convert the most pro¬ 
gressive and democratic state in the Middle East into a theocracy. 

In contrast to the successor states of the defunct Ottoman Empire, 
the origins of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia can be dated from the 
mid-eighteenth century, when the Arabian House of Saud formed an 
advantageous alliance with an ascetic Islamic reformer. By the early 
twentieth century the Saud family ruled a large area in the interior of 
the Arabian Peninsula, known as the Nejd, with its capital in Riyadh. 
To the west lay the rival kingdom of the Hejaz, ruled by the Hash¬ 
emite family under Sharif Hussein, “Protector of the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Medina.” (He was the father of Abdullah and Faisal, who 
later became kings ofjordan and Iraq, respectively.) Abdul ibn-Saud 
(1880-1953), after defeating and driving out Sharif Hussein, in Janu¬ 
ary 1926 had himself proclaimed King of the Hejaz in the great Mos¬ 
que of Mecca. Soon afterward he united the two kingdoms of Hejaz 
and Nejd into a theocratic state which he named Saudi Arabia. . , 

Saudi Arabia is as large as the United States east of the MississjpP' 
River, but it is almost 100-percent desert. Not a single river or* e 
exists to relieve the monotonous aridity, and to this day it is inha 
by only slightly more than 11 million people. Ibn-Saud was shrew 
enough to realize that the Muslim world could not hold its own agaw 
Western encroachments without adopting Western improvemen 






,, ,• nf the Arab Kings. In the wake of a war on the Nejd-Iraq border, 
\ Mee S f Iraq (seated fourth from the left) and King Abdul Ibn-Saud of 
Arabia (seated fifth from the left) negotiated a lasting peace under Bru¬ 
sh auspices in 1930. 


Accordingly, he allowed a few railways to be built and imported motor 
vehicles for his own court and for the transportation of pilgrims to he 
Holy Cities and he instituted plans for free education. By far the greatest 
^ the discover in the . 930 ,. the. eastern Arab,, contained 
undreamed of riche, in the form of petroleum deposits, amounting t 
the world's largest known reserves. King ibn-Sand granted conces- 
stlfor the exploitation of this wealth to the Arab»n.A“.n«n O 
Company (Aramco), owned jointly f„„ds 

Company of California. Royalties paid by Aramco P r °™\ - lroads 

for electrification of cities education, and pub- 

and airports, to say nothing of aid to agr 

“ibn-Saud’s son and heir, a wildly 

deposed by the royal family in 1964 and rep 3 ■ nisters hip, proved 

Faisal. King Faisal, who also retaine t e .^hed s i av ery in his 

to be an enlightened and able statesman, e reS p CC t, His 

kingdom, opened public schools for 8”- s ’*" ikh Ahme d Zaki Yamani. 
success owed much to the loyal service , . ]_j arvar d), bril- 

Western-educated (New York University, Co “^" ister 0 f petro- 
liant, and level-headed, Yamani had to the 

leum and mineral resources in 1962, eo Aramco provid- 

throne. Sheikh Yamani negotiated agreemen s Ara ^; a> directed 

ing for the gradual transfer of oW " crs f or other Arab states, 

similar negotiations with Western oil co p 


Yamani and OPEC 
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and initiated the formation of the Organization of Petroleum Ex 
ing Countries (OPEC). In April 1978 King Faisal was assassinated?' 
a member of his own family. After the brief reign of Faisal’s sickl 
brother Khalid, in 1982 the throne passed to Crown Prince Fahd the 
eleventh of ibn-Saud’s numerous sons. King Fahd, Western-educated 
and fluent in English, is regarded as progressive. 

Saudi Arabia affords a striking illustration of how the impact of 
advanced technology and an expanding market can telescope centuries 
and divergent cultures. The government is an absolute monarchy, with 
power exercised by the king but residing in about 3,000 princes of the 
Saudi royal household. Abject poverty is still prevalent outside the 
few rapidly modernizing cities. Society for the most part is bound by 
the rigid restrictions of Muslim traditionalism, seen typically in the 
banning of alcoholic beverages and in the seclusion of women. But 
the citizens, with no elections and no parliament to represent them, 
nevertheless enjoy welfare benefits that might be envied by socialist 
democracies: free medical service, free education through the univer¬ 
sity level, subsidies to farmers, and loans to homeowners. The wealth 
accruing to Saudi Arabia as the world’s largest oil-exporting country 
ias enabled it to finance ambitious domestic projects and also to con¬ 
tribute subsidies to Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and the PLO. Since thepos- 
scss 1011 ot oil has become not only an economic prize but a potent 
po ideal weapon as well. Saudi Arabia has acquired a key strategic 
international position. This was illustrated in 1973-1974 when an Arab 
em argo instituted by King Faisal against the Western powers 
sent shock waves around the globe. 

Saudi Arabia’s foreign policy has been anti-Israel, but at the same 
,r ^-Communist and generally aligned with that of the United 
es The United States depends on Saudi Arabia for about 20 per- 
o its 01 imports and provides technology and managerial ski 


HI 





c Through oil royalties the Riyadh government accumulated 
e xchang^ ar rcserve> amounting by 1975 to more than S70 billion, 
a * lU ? C vCStnient of the bulk of these “petrodollars” in United States 
Th c 111 stocks, and banks provided critical support for the dollar at a 
b° n when j t ’ was being eroded by the United States’ large foreign 

tr3 The easternmost of the states commonly regarded as making up the 
Udle East is Iran, known throughout most of its long history by 
^* ld f p er sia. In the limited world view of the ancient Greeks 

tbc ,'Romans, Persia represented Asia as opposed to Europe—the lux- 
• and despotic Orient. For many centuries Persia under succes- 
Url °"dynasties was the seat of a powerful empire—a match for Rome 
SW d its successor Byzantium, and, after the rise of Is^m, a Muslim 
311 w' cr rivaling the empire of the Ottomans. But by the twentieth 
P ° V tury the country had lapsed into a backward condition, and its 
Tvcrnmcnt was weak. Rich in resources but steeped in languor, Per- 
g . was a constant temptation to ambitious imperialists. In 1907 Great 
Britain and Russia signed an agreement providing for the division of 
rhe country into spheres of influence. The northern sphere was assigned 
to Russia and the southern to Great Britain A middle zone was to be 
left temporarily at least, under the control of the native Shah. The 
overthrow of the tsar in 1917 filled the minds of British imperialists 
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to make up the shortfall created > V.- and to forestall the onset 

force the OPEC nations to ^ oXhlCSIcl” Z tested. As s 
of a world-wide economic crisis. y f -i drooped off sharply and with 
world-wide recession took hold demand fo oil topped ott n P > 

it the price. By late 1985 Saudi Arabia^ 5 ^ 3 ' 5 more than a S70- 
barrcls of oil per day and trying to cope with the cttccts 01 
i_:n:_J_from four vears earlier. __ 
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with hopes that all Persia might be theirs. By 19r 9 Lord C u 
extorted from the Shah an agreement transferring to 
political and military control of the entire country. But the 1 
the British were frustrated by Riza Khan, a young army 0 f fl P a,ls of 
forced the Shah to appoint him minister of war and command ' ,V| ’° 
chief of the army. In 1923 he became premier and two years lat ^ 
with the title Riza Pahlavi. In 1932 he canceled the concession^ f 
powerful Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company and obtained a new Co °' thc 
with terms more advantageous to his own government. I n ,° ntract 
changed the name of his country from Persia to Iran, or land r hc 
Aryans. °‘ thc 

The Second World War brought almost as much turmoil and an • 
to Iran as if it had been one of the belligerents. Accused of Nazi 
pathics, Riza Shah in 1941 was forced to abdicate and was succe Aa 
on the throne by his son Muhammad Riza Pahlavi. Because of 6 
strategic importance, Iran’s territory was occupied by the British S 
Russians, and Americans under pledges to respect its sovereignty and 
independence and to render economic assistance during and after the 
war. Despite these pledges, unrest and inflation plagued the countr 
An internal political conflict led to the temporary expulsion of the 
Shah. Premier Muhammad Mossadegh, a nationalist leader, precipi¬ 
tated an international crisis in 1951 when he secured authorization from 
parliament to nationalize the petroleum industry. Western opposition 
to any assertion of economic independence by an underdeveloped 
scmicolonial country was complicated by Anglo-American rivalry. 
Averse to prolonged negotiation, the United States government cut 
off aid to Teheran and persuaded the British to join in enforcing a 
boycott which denied Iran access to oil tankers and oil markccs. The 
consequent shutdown of the huge Anglo-Iranian refinery at Abadan 
brought the Iranian government to thc point of bankruptcy. In August 
1953 a CIA-directed coup overthrew the government, replacing Mos¬ 
sadegh with a former Nazi collaborator and restoring thc Shah to his 
throne. Under a new agreement, 40 percent of Iran’s petroleum indus¬ 
try was allotted to five American companies. 

Muhammad Riza Pahlavi’s reign, spanning nearly four decades, 
brought his country considerable material progress, an overblown 
military establishment, brutal repression, and finally a revolution that 
shook society to its roots. During the 1960s Iran achieved an annual 
economic growth rate of 9 percent and doubled the gross national 
product. Revenues from oil, the chief natural resource, made possible 
highway construction, power-generating dams, and the beginnings of 
a system of public education. In 1963 the Shah launched what he 
ca led a White Revolution,” dedicated to raising living standards 0 
his subjects. However, in spite of the state’s ample revenues, “th e 
a - eople Revolution” produced meager results. A highly toute 
program of land redistribution reduced thc number of tenants butle t 








of farmers on tiny plots, while great landlords retained 
the nia j° nCy an d the most profitable holdings. In 1979 three out of five 
larg e eStat ? S es owne d either no land or practically none, and millions 
rural fa 1111 * er jcultural workers had drifted to the cities in search of 
0 f uproo te ^ q £- ^ population controlled half of the wealth. Social 
w °rk. °^ e ' re ‘ j na dequate and inferior. In a population of 35 million, 
SCrV,CC rent' of adults were illiterate. 

60 P f 1 induleine in the trappings of absolute monarchy—exemph- 
Tufive palaces maintained for the royal family, and by a multi- 

• • dollar extravaganza at Persepolis in 1971 to celebrate the 2,500th 
million- o persian monarchy—the Shah hoped to modernize the 
anniversary^ equat ing modernization with militarizarion, between 
nation. e „ he spent g 3(5 billion on arms, about half of them pur- 
1959 rTfrom the United States. In order to pay for sophisticated planes, 
chaSe< j\ and supporting equipment, he raised the price of oil—con- 
m f 1 • ’ ro the upward surge that quadrupled oil prices in 1974 - 
Expansion of land, air, and naval forces made Iran the strongest mili- 

, nnwer i n the Persian Gulf area. 

"An Iranian constitution, dating from 1906 and modeled on that of 
Belgium provided for the separation of powers and guaranteed basic 
B J' to 'the citizens. The Shah, however, suppressed all political par¬ 
ties except one of his own invention and forbade any opposition to his 

ule Commander-in-chief of the armed forces, he bolstered his posi¬ 
tion by keeping an imperial guard and, especially, through the noto- 

• c SAVAK a secret police force trained by the CIA and under the 

Shah's ~Ktu.il control SAVAK agents, systematically employing 
terror aS varions forms of tortnre, made the Shah’s regime one of 
the most brutal among the many<ictatorships afflicting contempora y 
dvifa on And while repression did no. prevent eventual revoln- 
it Iminated much of the potential leadership needed for recon- 
struction after the advent of revolution Mus - 

Latent opposition to the influence had been 

lim religious leaders, the mullahs, both because tn reD ugnant 

curtailed and because some aspects of 

to them. Intellectuals were alienated y gov ^ population in 

corruption. Disaffection spread throug °u industrial projects and 
the late 1970s when an economic slump a ^ ^ fate 0 f in fl a - 

rising unemployment was accompan J anc j b loody clashes, 
tion. January 1978 inaugurated* year some 8j000 people 

Crowds of millions demonstrated 1 nmtesters. In September 

were killed as the police cracked down on p governor, con- 

thc Shah imposed martial law and appointe ^ weather t he storm, 
fident that, with the army behind him, university 

But strikes in the oil fields and violent «^£Z nomy to a 
students paralyzed the government an not without 

standstill. When it became evident that the army 
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sympathy for the revolutionaries and might refuse orders 
the people, the Shah was forced to vacate his throne o° ag a ; 
1979, lie left Iran by plane “on a vacation,” and a Revolutio ^ anUar y ^ 
was installed in his place. Revolutionary courts sentcnc* 31 ^ 
cuted hundreds of the Shah’s former supporters, includ' ^ c *e 
third of the military high command. ln S nearly 

The Shah’s abrupt capitulation left the country i n a ,. 
chaotic state. Western governments had been strangely M-'j' dccl ail(i 
in Iran’s economy and to the nearly universal hatred wh' 1 t0 ^ a;v s 
bore toward their ruler. Having praised the Shah as a Cl Irania ns 
commanding “an island of stability in one of the most a **V, 

of the world,” American officials were unprepared to deaRff rcas 
with his successors. According to the U.S. ambassador inT?^ 
sharp disagreements within the Washington bureaucracy Chcran > 
the establishment of links with revolutionary leaders that 
salvaged some United States influence and smoothed rh*" 1 ' 8 " 1 have 
transition. 1 e process of 


Beyond expulsion of the Shah, the objectives of the popula 
lution that swept Iran were not entirely clear. The key revolut' ^ 
figure and soon the wielder of absolute power was a seventy 
year-old Islamic theologian, the Ayatollah Ruholt Khomeini 'A ff 
long enemy of the Pahlavi dynasty, Khomeini had been exiled in m 
sought refuge in Iraq and later in Paris, and in the French capital 
ered around him the nucleus of a revolutionary government. A man' 
of great energy and passionate convictions, Khomeini was idolized 
upon his re-entry into Iran on February 1 and, with the assistance ofa 
Revolutionary Council, issued decrees for the nation. Before lone, 
every secular or moderate leader was eliminated, and Khomeini drafted 
a new constitution for Iran, providing for a popularly elected pres¬ 
ent but making Islamic law binding upon all citizens and officials 
ject to supervision and removal by the religious authorities. Stag¬ 
gering internal problems confronted the new regime: a crippled econ¬ 
omy, tension between religious conservatives and proponents of 
mo emization, nationalist aspirations among minorities, especially the 
ur s o urdistan in western Iran. Khomeini suppressed dissidents 
as ruti ess y as had the Shah; it appeared that a secular tyranny had 
een rep ace by an equally cruel one grounded in religious fanati- 
sm. e yatollah viewed himself not simply as Iran’s leader but as 
C ^ rS ° r ° j 3n ^ amic world order.” A11 adherent of the “Twel- 
frr. rS P? tra< ^ ltl0n ’ he looked forward to the coming of a Twelfth 

c c ? r „ ^ ssia h (Mahdi), who would usher in a “world government 
nrpsp 0 /- C re j ectec * both the concept of the nation-state and the 
P esent international system, which he viewed with stark simplicity 


SuUivan I 3 pgi S dJS’ ri 7 h f ^° ad Not Takcn >” Fo ™S" Policy, Fall 1980. pp. >7 
army coup i„ support of Ae Shah.' 7 AdV ' SCr ZbignicW Brzczinski tricd t0 P * 



• struggle between good and evil forces. To him the United 
as a ^ ua lSt r ^ scntcc l “Great Satan,” the Soviet Union “Lesser Satan”— 
States rcpr ^^ cr oppressed the world’s peoples and must be opposed 
which togc ^ mora l force. He saw it as his mission to prepare the 
\vith phy^‘ wor j ( j’ s salvation by calling on people everywhere to 
way p01 * , Islamic” governments. Never before, not even among 

establish Communist ideologues, had the doctrine of export- 

the most c e jvcn such intense expression as by Ruholla 

ing revolution dcvu b 

Khomeini. _ internat ional stance was soon put to the test. In 

Khomeini Satan » he was a ble to capitalize on anti-American 

dealing wlt 1 rovokec j by the close ties that had existed between Wash- 
sentiment, pr gove rnmcnt and aggravated when the ailing 

inS , t0 ! a Anarch was admitted to an American hospital for treatment, 
exiled mon ^ militants seized the United States embassy m 

In , rCprlb i November 1979 and held fifty-two hostages captive for 
T 'Tvs Th°ir release was obtained only after long, repeatedly 
444 days. humil j atin e negotiations. A more severe test came in 

S,a,coated, ndI humthat, £ ^ r ^ whom hid , ong . 

P ding disputes, launched a militaty attack. The Iraqis, repudiating 
standn g P wit h the Shah, hoped to gain control of the 

a 1975 a S rec " 100 -mile-long terminus of the great Tigns- 

Shatt-al-Arab . r u_ p er si a n Gulf. The Baghdad 

Euphrates river s >' sce " a 0 fi s i am ic fundamentalism and rev- 

Krtr^“S",fec. Iraq’s ptedo.inantly Shiite 
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Iranian Demonstrators 
Outside the U.S. Em¬ 
bassy in Teheran; 
November 25, 1979 • 
Militants, bearing 
portraits of Ayatollah 
Khomeini and card¬ 
board effigies of Pres¬ 
ident Jimmy Carter, 
protested the Amer¬ 
ican role in Iranian af¬ 
fairs during the pre¬ 
vious 26 years while 
52 American hostages 
were held in the 
embassy. 
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East. Iraq, which had counted on its superior striking povv 
a quick victory, found it could neither win the war nor end* T b S 
Khomeini demanded as a precondition for peace negotiations th 
of Iraq’s president, Saddam Hussein. In 1984 a "tanker WaA^S 
the two belligerents endangered the ships of all nations eng a 
Persian Gulf oil trade. The terrific drain of the long conflict ' n th « 
with the seeming failure of Khomeini’s attempts to provoke C ° UpIc(1 
don either in Iraq or in the small, conservatively governed Gulf CV ° ,U " 
brought signs of serious disaffection among the Iranian pe 0 pl e ^ 
Wanting no part of Khomeini’s Islamic revolution, Preside 
dam Hussein of Iraq had, before the war, been carrying our Sai 
country a secular, socialist revolution. Hussein, who seized pot" 1 h ' S 
1968 and governed through a repressive military dictatoTh" 1 
strengthened Iraq’s economy and initiated a land distribution pnf Ip ’ ■ 
for the benefit of the cultivators. Huge oil reserves—largest am^” 1 
the Arab states except for Saudi Arabia, and carefully managed— 

Iraq an advantageous position in foreign trade and its people Trek 
tively high standard of living. In the 1970s Hussein loosened ties with 
Moscow, in spite of a fifteen-year friendship treaty signed in i 972 
Hoping to cast Iraq in the role of leader of the Muslim states of the 
Middle East, he felt confident of displacing Iran as the strongest mili¬ 
tary power in the Persian Gulf. These ambitions were thwarted by the 
exhausting war, which by 1983 was costing Si billion a month and 
had reduced Iraq from a capital-surplus nation to a debtor nation. It 
also disrupted Hussein’s program of domestic reform and made the 
country dependent for support on Arab states that he had recently 
denounced as “reactionary”—particularly Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

Until recendy the Middle East was a region of abject poverty. Among 
the great number of the population it still is, but the tapping of its 
enormous stores of petroleum—totaling two-thirds of the world’s 
proven reserves—has brought wealth and clout to those in control of 
this natural resource and a partial revolution in trade relationships. 1 
While the United States faced swelling deficits, desert monarchies and 
Gulf sheikhdoms were piling up surpluses of “petrodollars.” An 
embargo on oil shipments imposed by the Arab states in 1973 dem¬ 
onstrated their ability to regulate supply and manipulate price. By 
1980 the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries—with the 
ready compliance of Western oil conglomerates—had raised the price 
of oil to nine times what it was in October 1973. Although OPEC 
could not function as a genuine cartel with coercive power over its 
members, and oil prices softened as production increased in nonmero* 
ber countries, the crisis of the mid-1970s sent shock waves throughout 
the developed and undeveloped world. , 

The ferment agitating the Middle East ever since the Second Wor 
War seemed to reach a critical stage as the 1970s ended. Lands t 3 
had nurtured ancient empires and cradled Western civilization were 
subjected to more rapid change than ever before in their long history- 



, could the assurance of stability be found. Compet- 
Scarcely anyw^^ w j t hout intensified domestic and regional prob¬ 
ing P rCSSUrCS . already perplexing enough. The most obvious and 
,-_c that wert t-Vinr between Israel and surmundini 


ing F u r were already perpic^s ---5- 

jenis that ce Q f conflict was that between Israel and surrounding 
persistent sour ^ated by the presence of more than a million Pal- 

tbpcoP'^! Ibereft of a homeland ever since the Arabic-Jewish 
estinian re \,^ and by the disaffection of Arab populations in lands 
war of 194 * s . nce the ig6l war . But other rivalries of compa- 

occupied by divided the region. The “Arab World” was by no 
ra ble bitternc An Arab League, formed in 1945 with Egypt, 

m cans a soli Iraq> Syria) Lebanon, and Yemen as the original 

Saudi Arab ‘ a ’ J d r esolve the differences between conservatives and 

men,b , crs :,‘ 7 C ouid it keep its members from being drawn into the 
radicals; nor c ^ the Unke d States and the Soviet Union. Egypt, 

power strugg • right arm , was expelled in 1979 in retaliation for 

SS r ° chen ' ent with Israe1, and became temporarily a panah 

in the eyes Middle East include the nationalist ambi- 

Explosivc or . ties; the Baluchi 0 f Iran, Afghanistan, and Pak- 

tionsofethn and Turkey. Mistrust between the Shiite 

a “ is another factor, as is the struggle 
and Sunnl ' C and opponents of progressive change The mher- 

between advocates PP ^ these issues is multiplied beyond 

'fbv the fact that Middle Eastern nattons are heavily armed. 

» that chen. states, 
mffi^ndy armld.' cannot only bully their neighbors bn, also turn 
against their supposed benefactors. 
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* * 

2. THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA - 

Perhaps in no other African state have the f moredifHcult than in the 
ing, tribalism, and racial cooperation prove g antU) an d Briton 

Republic of South Africa. Conflicts for generations. Each group 

have punctuaced the history of Sou d conc eptions of 

almost fanatically adheres to its own traditions and P 

how society should be organized. colonial policy of 

Before the 1870s Great Britain had follower considere d 

benign neglect toward South Africa. , imp0 rtance to the British, 
barren in natural resources, was o ^ v j ta i sea route to 

Indeed, their prime concern lay m j^nant harbors along the South 
India by controlling the strategically import vered at K i m berley, 

African coast. But in 1867 diamon s 0 f the Witwatersrand 

and nineteen years later the fabulous go 1 rs f ro m all over the 
became a mecca for prospectors an a v 


The discovery of diamonds 
and gold 
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world. Between 1872 and 1902 the white population of s 0 
quadrupled. Congested cities such as Johannesburg and Bio * 
mushroomed on the veldt. The simple pastoral economy oT^'d 
fashioned Boers had come to an end. ^ 

The discovery of diamonds and gold multiplied the p 0 lj t - 
culdes of the Boer republics. British and other foreigners sw diffu 
in such numbers that they threatened to overwhelm the >n 

leaner settlers. The latter retaliated by branding the immigrant Afri ' 
landers and denying them political privileges except under t ^ 3S ° Ut ' 
rigorous conditions. The suffrage was refused, the press censor C , m ° st 
public meetings practically forbidden. In desperation the British ^ 
nized a conspiracy to overthrow the most obstinate of the Boc ^ 
emments, that of Paul Kruger, president of the Transvaal. Ammu 
was collected, with the connivance of Cecil Rhodes, prime m - mtl ° n 
of the Cape Colony; and on December 29, 1895, 600 Britons anchh^ 
armed retainers, under the leadership of Rhodes’s friend, Dr. Leand ^ 
Jameson, raided the Transvaal. The invaders were quickly surrounded 
and captured, but their act greatly magnified the tension between British 
and Boers. The Afrikaner governments increased the restrictions against 
foreigners and accumulated arms in preparation for a showdown In 
October 1899, war broke out between these republics and the colonies 
predominantly British. 

The Boer War dragged its length through three bloody years. Not 
until Britain sent sizable reinforcements under the leadership of its best 
generals was it able to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat. Finally, 
outnumbered seven to one, the Boers yielded and signed the Treaty 
of Vereeniging. In return for submitting to British rule, they were 
exempted from indemnities, promised representative institutions at an 
early date, and permitted to retain their own' language in the courts 
and schools. The British government provided $15,000,000 to accel¬ 
erate the process of reconstruction. It was one of the most generous 
peace settlements in history. At this time the victorious British were 
in the position to impose on South Africa a universal, nonracial fran¬ 
chise. Tragically, the plight of the African majority was ignored. The 
question of racial justice was avoided in the name of Boer-British rec¬ 


onciliation. 

In 1910 Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Trans¬ 
vaal were merged into the Union of South Africa. This was a self- 
governing dominion within the British Empire, alongside the domin¬ 
ions of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. The National Conven¬ 
tion that drafted the Constitutiqn provided for a unitary instead of a 
federal state. The reasons were several. The need for railway construc¬ 
tion and for solving the problems of a large black population seemed 
to emand unification. More important was the fact that the two white 
nationalities did not occupy separate provinces as in Canada. In most 
states the rural population was Afrikaner or Boer, the urban popuk' 





In sorn e additional respects also the government of South 
cion P ritl Y' d from that of the other dominions. The Cabinet did not 
A frica diff ere as a unit) but, theoretically at least, disagreements were 
stand or a ^ thc me mbcrs. Its control over the upper house of 
pC rmi« ed am ° effective. In case of a conflict between the Cab- 
or lower house, both houses might be dis- 
inct and t ie ir mem bers compelled to stand for re-election. South 
solved an 1 morc conservative attitude toward thc suffrage than 

Africa hat a donl i n ions. Universal manhood suffrage for whites was 
did the ot e ^ [930. Woman suffrage was also adopted in thc same 
n ot adopte p acc st jff opposition. The minister of justice, for 
year, t> ut ^ c ] are d t b at the female franchise conflicted “with the inten- 
exampl°> ^ £ reator bad for women.” As for thc Africans, who 
tions thaMU^ ^ pcrccnt Q f t h c population, all were disfran- 
constuutc ^ fhe sout hcrnmost Cape Province, where Negro and 

C A hiSC n citizens voted under limited conditions. 

Tl franchise was an especially passionate issue among blacks. 

T . > African political activity emerged in the late nineteenth 

° rgamZ under the moderate leadership of Western-educated middle- 
Tlwack professionals and clergymen. They were seeking a nonra-. 
chi franchise and an end to racial discrimination. The Bambata Rebel- 
Sli of 1906, in which over four thousand Africans died, was the last 
armed resistance against white supremacy by traditional African lead- 
1 The new elites abhorred violent resistance and sought inspiration 
in the ideas of passive resistance developed by a local Indian attorney, 
Mahatma Gandhi. Africans were excluded from deliberations on the 
new constitution of 1910, and two years later they formed their own 
nolitical party the African National Congress. White politicians 
tad off Lr demands for equality and in .936 passed a law bar¬ 
ring any chance for blacks to directly elect representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment Fears of being outvoted by the numerically superior black 

population were thus assuaged. But nonwhite 

were fueled, and youths became increasingly impatient with the mo 

erate tactics of the older leadership. the for- 

The sharpest controversies m South African P oni race . 

mation of the Union have been those relating to na following 

Although the British made repeated efforts at reconatanon^following 

the Boer War, the old hatreds died hard. In 1 ^^Nationalist party. 
Boers broke away from their kinsmen and formed thc t b c 

Under the leadership of General Hcrtzog, t ey strov f us ion with 
cultural independence of the Afrikaners and to tolerate 

the British.. They resented British the 

synonymous with an imperialism which eventually 

customs and institutions of their revered ances • d t hc 

« >0 advocate the severance of all ties £ f”, Anti _ 
transformation of the Dominion into an 
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Semitism also emerged as a cardinal policy in the minds of u 
fanatical. The finance capitalists who controlled the gold and 5 ® % 
mines of the Rand 2 were alleged to be mostly Jews who Nv dUm( N 
taxed by the British-dominated government. By i 938 the N ere Kgh t j y 
seemed almost as greatly disturbed by the “Jewish Menace 3 " 01111 ' 5 ' 5 
were by the “Black Peril” and were demanding the exclusi S 
Jewish immigrants. l0n all 

The two world wars of 1914 and 1939 contributed to the 
of the Nationalist movement. The followers of General Hertz^ 118 ' 11 
determined that South Africa should not be dragged into Wa ° r 8Wcrc 
behest of the London government. The right to remain neutral 
considered an indispensable badge of their nation’s sovercign t ^ 
1914 some of them organized a rebellion as an armed protest ^ * n 
enslavement to British objectives. But the policy of their 0 p P o ^ 
General Jan Christiaan Smuts, prevailed, and South Africa contribut'd 
its share toward winning the war. Eight years after the Armistice^ 
Nationalists, supported by Labor, gained control of the government 
but with a watered-down program that did not demand compl t 
independence. When Britain again went to war in 1939, the South 
African government split. Six Cabinet ministers supported the war 
five opposed. In the Assembly the vote was 80 in favor of the war to 
67 against. It was obvious that the termination of hostilities would 
leave the country torn asunder and that the difficulties and tensions 
growing out of the war would widen the cleavage still further. Mili¬ 
tary production brought thousands of Africans into the towns and 
created fears of Communist uprisings or some other form of social 
revolution. In the official census of 1946, blacks for the first time in 
history outnumbered whites in the urban areas. Following this, the 
government-appointed Fagan Commission held that the incorpora¬ 
tion of blacks in the nation’s economic system is an irrevocable reality 
and that the Africans’ progressive integration into the whites’ political 
system should be accepted as a logical consequence. The commission 
maintained that the permanence of an urban black labor force could 
neither be denied nor reversed and that total segregation was impos¬ 
sible. 


As an Afrikaner party of the extreme right, the Nationalists played 
upon the fears engendered by the Fagan Commission and in the 1948 
elections they gained control of-parliament. The Nationalists not only 
espoused the idea of an independent republic purged of British influ¬ 
ence but demanded a policy of apartheid, or strict legal separation of 
the races. South Africa would be a republic founded upon the ideals 
of Paul Kruger, not upon those of Cecil Rhodes or Jan Smuts. 

In the decade ahead, the Nationalist-dominated parliament passed a 
long series of segregationist legislation, affecting every aspect of li e - 


2 The Rand, or Witwatersrand, is a sixty-mile ridge which constitutes a watershed 
etween the Vaal and Limpopo rivers. 




this legislation was a more precise and comprehensive elab- 
In e " eCt ’ o £. segregationist laws passed in the early 1920s, when the 
° ratl ° h speaking population was politically dominant. The Prohibi¬ 
ts lS r Mixed Marriages Act (1949) made interracial marriages illegal. 
ti00 ° the Population Registration Act provided for the classifica- 
10 ' 95 f the population into whites, coloreds (people of mixed race and 
c '° n 0 . an( j Bantu. The Group Areas Act, passed in the same year, 
Indian ^ jj v i s i 0 n of the nation into separate areas according to 
C3 C and tribe. Apartheid in the realm of land ownership was already 
r3C t ‘ d in the Native Land Act of 1913, which was aimed at regu- 
C0S the purchase, ownership, and occupation of land outside urban 
laung^ ^ rac ial basis. Only 13 percent of South Africa’s total land 
^^was reserved for Africans, even though they made up more than 
arCa cent of the population. Attempts to control the movement of 
Africans from place to place, particularly from rural to urban areas, 

A " back to 1760 with the first pass law. Civil and political rights have 
lways been withheld from urban Africans On the pretext that they 
are “temporary sojourners” with a permanent residence in some far- 

off tribal reserve. ' . , .,,, , 

The Reservation of Separate Amenities Act (1953) provided for the 
relation of public amenities, including parks and transportation 
terminals In the same year, the Native Labour Act redefined the term 
“employee” to exclude all blacks, thereby disenfranchising their unions 
and forbidding strikes. African trade unions, while not prohibited 
were denied recognition and severely circumscribed. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act of 1956 and subsequent amendments banned racially 
mixed labor unions and provided that certain jobs or occupations be 

reserved for whites only. . , . 1 

A series of Bantu Education Acts brought schools under central 

government control and extended segregation to ^wersity educa¬ 
tion. Moreover, a constitutional amendment lsen ranc 1S 
oreds, who had been voting in Cape province since the 1850 • 
Opposition to these and the plethora of other apartheid laws was_sti-^ 
fled through'the Suppression^fCommumsm Act (195 )« . Qr 

law which empowered the government to ban any org £• 

person suspected of “communism” or of endangering the security 

'^Tattetnpt to control the rising tide of Africsn nari^m by 
fostering tribalism at the expense of pan-Africanism, t: g ^ ^ 
passed the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government ® 0 f the 260 

sical divide-and-rule fashion, it envisone t c conso^^ states> 

scattered native reserves into a senes of 1 P 
or Bantustans, each with its own tribal identity. man v other 

African, coioted, and Asian reactions to these and the Btuay^oth ^ 

segregationist laws, including the pass J^ m paigns between 
number of futile passive-resistance and African National 

1952 and 1956. Their failure led to a rift within the African rN 
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Apartheid in South Africa. A n 
the restrictions imposed un" 8 
blacks is the requirement that the! 
carry passports. Here a policcnt 2 
and an interpreter check the p a n Cl ! 
of an African bound for Johannes 
burg to work in the mines. 



Nelson Mandela. Imprisoned 
since 1964, Mandela is never¬ 
theless considered the best- 
known and most popular Afri¬ 
can nationalist in South Africa. 
He has been the symbolic head 
of the African National Con¬ 
gress since 1967. 


Congress (founded in 1912); and in 1959 a radical, racially exclusive 
group split off under the leadership of Robert Sobukwe and took the 
name of Pan-Africanist Congress. The white political spectrum had 
also become more polarized. The United party, mainly English- 
speaking, over the years had steadily lost ground in parliament to the 
Afrikaner-dominated Nationalists. In 1959 a small group of anti- 
apartheid white liberals broke from the United party and formed the 
Progressive party. Over the next decade and a half they held a single 
seat in the Assembly. 

In i960 African resistance to apartheid culminated in a passive dem¬ 
onstration at Sharpeville. The South African police panicked in the 
face of the large, angry gathering and killed sixty-seven peaceful black 
demonstrators. This flagrant act of repression spurred the leadership 
of the African National Congress, including Nelson Mandela, to adopt 
a more radical and violent strategy. Following the Sharpeville massa¬ 
cre a state of emergency was declared, the African National Congress 
and the Pan-Africanist Congress were banned, and their leaders who 
escaped arrest either fled the country or went underground to engage 
in terrorist activity. Whites, growing ever more fearful of the “black 
menace, responded in the 1960s with legislation further eroding the 
personal liberties of nonwhites. The General Law Amendment Act of 
1963 empowered police to arrest and detain people indefinitely with¬ 
out trial or access to legal counsel. A Publications Control Board, 
created in the same year, imposed censorship over literature and films. 

rougiout the 1960s police raids resulted in the arrest and impri s ~ 
onment of militants. Mandela was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
19 4 or conspiring to overthrow the white-dominated government. 




Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd took steps toward 
In ! 9 61 these jdeals when he ordered the withdrawal of South. 
imP len ! entin t he Commonwealth of Nations and proclaimed the coun- 
Africa fr °,^ dent republic. It was clear that the ultimate objective 
try 30 “Jfdkaner nation thoroughly purged of British influences, 
was an A ^ was assaS sinated in 1966 and was succeeded by John B. 

VerW °ln the following year, a severe Torrorism Act was passed, 
Vorster- ^ u jj t Q f everyone accused of terrorism until proven 
presuming^^ years i ater) t h e Bureau of State Security (BOSS) was 
inn0Ce , n J 0 suppress radical movements. 

createa a>s econom y boomed in the early 1970s, benefiting most 

S° ut d ethnic groups. White feelings of security were sufficiently 
racial an Vorster government to embark on a futile policy of 

restore ent w j t j 1 bl ac k African nations to the north. It also moved 
rapproc ^ devQ j ve more auton0 my on the newly created Bantu states 
^South Africa. In late 1976, the Transkei became the first Bantu 
in m el and to re ceive its nominal independence. 

Economic prosperity led to a shortage of white skilled labor, and as 

C sequence the job reservation act was eased to enable blacks to 
move into positions formerly reserved for whites. These moves failed 
to assuage African nationalism. In 1972 the moderate Black Peoples’ 
Convention was formed, along with the black South African Stu¬ 
dents’ Movement. This reawakening of black consciousness, led by a 
new and more militant generation of youths, was further stimulated 
by the articulate speeches of Gatsha Buthelezi, chief of the KwaZulu 
homeland. However, by 1984 Buthelezi was unable to extend his own 

leadership beyond the Zulu ethnic group. 

Among white Afrikaners, two schools of thought emerged: the 
enlightened, or verlighte, and the narrow-minded, or the verkrampte. 
The verlightes demanded an easing of the rigid apartheid laws, espe¬ 
cially in the areas of sports and culture. But they were not prepared to 

grant the principle of “one man one vote. f . 

The rising sentiment for liberalizing race relations within South Atnca 
and pursuing improved relations with neighboring blac ncan sta 
subsided almost as quickly as it had begun. In 1975 Porruga . in , 3 
surprising about-face, gave independence to Mozambique an ngo , 
two close neighbors of South Africa. This rekindle t e revo utio 
rising political expectations’ among South Africa s ac s, co ° r ’ 
and Asians. Moreover, in the same year, the nation egan to s i 
an economic recession, after enjoying a steady annua & ro ' vt * 
more than 5 percent since 193 3 - Whites again became ear u . 
of status; and this fear was exacerbated by the insta ation o ’ 

militantly anti-South African governments in Mozambique IndAngo^ 
South African military intervention in the Angolan cm war 
1976 drew world-wide condemnation and killed Vorster s detente 
Program with black Africa. African student militancy, mspi V e 
intellectuals as Steve Biko, grew rapidly after a 1974 P ro 
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™'“A«'oni nJoha 

!n downtown johanncsh^ 

the authorities disperse^ 
group of black and L) 
demonstrators wh 0 
protest,ng police actioS 
the huge Soweto ghettl 
P^J-000 blacks 8 ^ 


student rally. Feelings exploded in violent riots in June 1976 in Sow¬ 
eto, a sprawling ghetto of nearly 3 million Africans not far from 
downtown Johannesburg. More than a thousand black youths were 
killed by the South African police and many more were imprisoned. 
An intensification of the suppression and liquidation of black opposi¬ 
tion came to world attention in September 1977 with the police killing 
of the jailed Steve Biko, president of the Black Peoples’ Convention. 
Racial tension was mounting and the major African newspaper, the 
World , was banned and its editor detained. 

As world opinion turned against South Africa, the white pendulum 
swung further to the right. English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking 
The resurgence of the whites began to close political ranks. The opposition United party 

Nationalist party disintegrated, with most of its members joining the Nationalist party 

but a few joining with the Progressives to form the Progressive Fed¬ 
eral party. In the November 1977 elections the Nationalist party gained 
vast new strength, winning 134 of 165 seats in the all-white National 
Assembly. South Africa was moving toward a one-party state. When 
Pieter W. Botha became prime minister in October 1978, racial and 
ethnic relations among the nation’s 4.3 million whites, 2.4 niilh 011 
coloreds, 765,000 Asians, and 19 million blacks were deteriorating 
steadily. The South African government was becoming increasing Y 
isolated from the world community of nations. 

In the early 1980s the government pursued a dual and often contra¬ 
dictory race policy of institutional liberalization in the social and eC0 







Inis and more severe repression in the political realm. Urban 
nomi c r ea n ^ erc givcn a greater degree of political autonomy in the 
black ellt j townships. African trade unions were officially rcc- 
s egreg^ e ind ■ ven the right to bargain collectively, and a wide range 
og nized 3 " £ ties were desegregated. Also, government spending on 
°f public ca^on ^ health increased dramatically, as did average wages 
black educ^ ^ mining an d industry. On the other hand, the govern- 
for vV ° r T j atcnc d influx controls on blacks moving from the rural to 
ment tig ^ I9 g 4i nearly 3 million Africans had been deprived of 
urban art ^ nship an j rusticated to one of the six poverty-stricken and 
their citiz^ et i in i c homelands. Moreover, key black trade-union 
overcrow re in the f ace Q f t he growing size, power, and 

° r 3 cy of organized labor. 

m,lltan 8 y a new constitution was promulgated, conferring near-dic- 
n - 1 powers on the executive president, P. W. Botha. A tricameral 
^Mature was also created, providing separate chambers for whites, 

1 eds and Asians. Blacks, totally excluded from the new arrange- 
C ° ° r t e became more violent and united in their opposition. Sporadic 
n ' e " j n the ur ban ghettos were quickly followed by the nation’s first 
massive work stoppage. For the first time, the government employed 
the national army to suppress the growing resistance. Violence in the 
African townships escalated and black local government began to col¬ 
lapse In mid-1985 the Botha regime was forced to declare a State of 
Emergency in most of the country. A year earlier. South Africa tried 
to reduce external threats and African National Congress supply bases 
by forcing nonaggression pacts on its neighbors Mozambique an 
Swaziland. They also refused to accept the United Nations indepen¬ 
dence formula for Namibia, a territory held by South Africa since the 
early 1920s. These events were occurring at a time when all of south¬ 
ern Africa was suffering from severe economic recession and drought- 
related food shortages. 
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3. THE UPSURGE OF AFRICA 


Modern African nationalism and pan-African sentiment are not p 
World War II phenomena. Their roots go back to 1847 with 
lishment of the independent Republic of Liberia. 1 ena , 

independent state in Africa to support Western-sty c mstl a l 0 ng 

to prove that black men were capable of governing t ems , 

so-called modern lines. Edward Blyden, a leading Li enan 1 and 

(born in the West Indies), called in the 1860s or racia m ^ orted 

solidarity and coined the phrase “Africa for^A ncans. ^ and t0 
black men to preserve the African essence of their cm 1 i n dige- 

resist Westernization at the hands of (now Ghana) 

nous, Western-educated intellectuals on the nr ior to the 

and Nigeria were to take up this call in the two decad p 


Early African nationalism 
and pan-Africanism 
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First World War. Nevertheless, these protonationahsts represents t 
a thin veneer and were predominantly drawn from among sec„„ d b "> 
of wealthy traditional nobility. Many of them were torn between ,5 
rich African heritage and that of Western cmhzatton and f„ u „ d >< 
ftcult to identify with their peasant brethren m the bush. They * 
willing to work within the colonial framework and to pursue a m '' 
„ " graduate course. After World War II, these early elites^' 
eclipsed by imparient youthful nonanstocranc intellectuals who ret„ " 
,0 Africa after many years abroad. Armed with the tcchm qi , K i 
political party organization, they reached out to the masses, p lrtini _ 
larly the urban unemployed. 

Colonial resistance assumed a far more militant posture after the 
Second World War as African nationalism spread. It was characterized 
by labor strikes and agitation in colonial legislatures. Africans took 
advantage of the extension of the franchise in the English and French 
colonies by forming mass political parties. Although the most effec¬ 
tively organized resistance was directed against Great Britain and France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Portugal were also targets. The first of the former 
colonies to gain independence was Libya. Taken by Italy from Turkey 
in 1912, Libya passed under the control of the United Nations at the 
end of the Second World War. In 1949 the U.N. recognized the Libyan 
demand for freedom, and two years later independence was formally 
proclaimed. This was followed by the British withdrawal from Egypt 
in 1954 and Tunisian independence in 1956. 

The most violent of the colonial revolts in northern Africa occurred 
in Algeria. Algeria had been a part of the French Empire since the 
middle years of the nineteenth century. The French poured millions 
of dollars of capital into their colony, and thousands of French nation¬ 
als came there to settle. Many people of other nationalities, especially 
Spaniards, also emigrated to Algeria, with the result that by i960 the 
European inhabitants numbered about 1 million in a total population 
of 10,300,000. These Europeans, inaccurately referred to as the “French 
population, monopolized not only the government positions but also 
the best economic opportunities in industry, agriculture, trade, and 
finance. The Arab and Berber inhabitants were chiefly peasants and 
laborers, though some, of course, maintained their own shops in the 
casbah, or native quarter, of each of the large cities. In 1954 Arab an 
Berber (Muslim) nationalists rose in revolt when their demand for 
equal status with the European population was denied by the Frenc 
government. The revolt continued its bloody course for seven years. 
It was complicated by the fact that many of the European settlers (colons) 
hated the government in Paris almost as much'as they did the 
nationalists. They were determined to keep Algeria “French and ear 
a sell-out by President Charles de Gaulle that would make the 
colony independent and subject the colons to the rule of the Ara ^ 
Berber majority. In April 1961, the announcement of a plan V 







., „„ 1962 . After nearly 

eight years of strife and ter- 
or Algeria was on the 

threshold of independence. 



Gaulle to negotiate a settlement in Algeria that would pave the way 
for eventual ^dependence led to a resolt in the terntory by four French 
ZZ They seized government buildings, arrested loyal French 
S fF k and threatened § to invade France. De Gaulle proclaimed a state 
«“ cy aXdered a .oca! blockade of Algeria^ rhe face of 
mch teermined opposition the revolt collapsed. The war of the 
latll sts however, continued for another year. On a promise of 
immediate ’self-government and eventual 
ists laid down their arms in March Thrcemondte Uccr^. 

entered the ranks of independent states an wa ldiers an d civil- 

Nations. The war had cost the lives of a out 4 . bably |i„ gcr 

ians and had left a heritage of bitterness that would probably g 

f0r |fT„y one country could be “-"o^formcrly^W 
colonial revolt in sub-Saharan Africa, it was Britain granted 

the Gold Coast, a colony of Great Bntaim In a 

self-government, independence in I 957 > an movement was at 

republic. Leadership of the Ghana gold- 

that time supplied by Kwame Nkruma . States an( j in England, 
smith, he obtained an education in the nationalist agitator. 

He returned to his homeland in 1948 and ecam ^ ^pg a Com- 
Though he classified himself as a Marxist, e , e( j tQ eas tern-bloc 

munist. Yet he admired Lenin and 8 er ) era ^ t0 London or Wash- 
countries for support of his policies rat er opposition to neoco- 

ington. Apparently the key to his thinking ' *% iafion Q f internal 

lonialism, manifested by Great Power econom 


Nkritmah and Ghanaian 
independence 
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African economies. He regaled his followers with stories 
Age in Africa, whose cultural center was in Timbuktu, 
university manned by distinguished scholars. For a tim 
ruled benevolently even after converting the nation into 
state. He established hospitals and schools and raised the 1 ^ 

dards Accused of extravagance and corruption, he was deposed by, 
revolt of army officers in 1966. He was driven from his homeland and 
forced to take refuge in Guinea where he died in 1972. Nevertheless 
Nkrumah’s writings on neocolonialism and his pan-African ideas are 
. still widely read by African intellectuals. The Organization of Afri Can 
Unity, established in 1963, owed much to Nkrumah s statesmanship 
but fell short of his dream of a United States of Africa under a single 
government. Nationalism proved to be a stronger force than p an . 

Africanism. , . _ . Ar . , 

The most violent of the revolts in Central Africa occurred in the 
Belgian Congo, now called Zaire. Fearing an outbreak of violence 
among its disaffected colonial subjects, Belgium, in i960, granted them 
independence. This was the signal for the beginning of a series of 
rebellions and assassinations that raged for more than five years. A 
chief cause of the flaming disorders centered in the southeastern prov¬ 
ince of Katanga. Here were located rich copper resources controlled 
by Belgian capitalists. At one time the copper mines of Katanga had 
produced revenues sufficient to defray one-half the costs of the colo¬ 
nial government. In July i960, Katanga seceded and attempted to gain 
control of the entire country. In the revolt several former premiers 
and other high officers were murdered. The U.N. Security Council 
sent a contingent to guard against revival of civil war. Strong-man 
rule was revived by President Mobutu, placed in power by the United 
States’ Central Intelligence Agency, and a degree of stability was ulti¬ 
mately restored. 

In many colonies there was at least the illusion of stability and peace. 
Nigeria, the Ivory Coast, and Senegal are good examples. Some 
authorities held that British and French colonial administrations were 
wiser than that of most other European empires. Whereas the Portu¬ 
guese and Belgians withheld self-government as long as they could, 
and then granted it suddenly, the British and French brought their 
colonies to independence more gradually. Many local leaders were 
trained in administration and knew how to deal with intricate prob¬ 
lems before they actually arose. Yet even in Nigeria the familiar charges 
of corruption and inefficiency led to the murder of the premier and 
the overthrow of the government in 1966. After more assassinations 
a military government seized control. Within a year the Eastern Region 
seceded and proclaimed itself the Republic of Biafra. Civil war fol¬ 
lowed and harassed the country for three years. The total of casualties 
was enormous. More than 1 million people lost their lives. Thousands 
were killed in battle, but many more died of starvation. The rebels 
capitulated in 1970. From every standpoint the war was a,tragedy. 
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i j African countries. Its 
eria is one of the most richly endowed o n ^ ^ world ’ s 
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Jomo Kenyatta Addressing an 
All-African Congress in London 


The Man Man rebellion 


Kenyatta's African 
socialism 


the territory is barren and almost waterless. Sections Can K 
which there is no rainfall whatever for years at a time. Th f %|- 
watered sections are in the south and along the coast. . ;ss 
agricultural resources are limited. The staple crops include °' Vs % 
tea, and wheat. Sugar cane, maize, and cotton are also gr C ’ N 
of the farms are small. The construction of the railroad % 

coast to Uganda at the turn of the century brought i n tho *Si 
Indian settlers. They did not become farmers or artisans of 

in the cities and towns as petty traders. Despite their low 
living and their meager profits they encouraged the Africa 
stitute a money economy for the age-old system of barter fq l ° Sut >- 
Icss, many Indians in Uganda and Kenya remained aloof 

_«. /'i%iTnnc a r- oHau; A A-i ror fn . .1 . 5 ^OSl 


-, — / v / -v* pL 

not to become citizens or to allow Africans to enter their tr H ° 0sill 8 

__ 1 fAlAHAn ],AMirAAn . 1 . A hl.A AAAAA a_ 1 ' f|]|| 


caused serious friction between the two races, and in 1972 i e ^ 
mass expulsion of Indians from Uganda. to l he 

The population of Kenya has never been closely unified Pl 
jealousies are rampant and sometimes break into open conflict 
jealousies seem not to be based on economic competition or ^ 
They appear rather to spring from ancient differences rooted hTl 
tural characteristics and hatreds from the past. The most set' 01 
these conflicts broke into the open in 1952 when the Mau Mau rebel 
lion occurred. The Mau Mau, an offshoot of the Kikuyu tribe had 
been forcibly removed from their ancestral lands by European settlers 
at the turn of the century. By the close of the Second World War the 
Kikuyu were experiencing a population explosion and sought to regain 
their lost territory. They instituted a reign of terror in some parts of 
the colony against the white settlers and all their kinsmen who sym¬ 
pathized with the colonial government. By 1958 the revolt was sup¬ 
pressed, and five years later the country obtained independence. 
Basically, Mau Mau was a Kikuyu-inspired nationalist movement aimed 
at achieving African self-determination over questions of land and 
governance. 

The leader who had done most to promote the growth and progress 
of Kenya was Jomo Kenyatta, president of his country from 1963 until 
his death in August 1978, when he was succeeded by his vice presi¬ 
dent, Daniel Arap Moi. However, his own people, the Kikuyu, con¬ 
tinued to dominate the nation’s political and economic institutions, 
despite growing challenges from the large Luo ethnic group. In I 95 1 
he was thrown into prison for seven years, accused as a Mau Mau 
leader and a dangerous enemy of the state. His imprisonment seems 
to have done more, to educate him in the realities of politics than to 
imbue him with hatred of his captors. While in prison he developed 
his philosophy of African socialism. Although for a time Kenyatta had 
studied at Moscow University, he adopted almost none of the trap¬ 
pings of Soviet communism. Instead his socialism bore a c ^ r 
resemblance to that of the British or the Scandinavian countries. * 
urged his followers to forget the wrongs of the past and to concentra 














3 better world for the future. This future would be found 
on boi)ding affi]iations with either the East or the West. The African 
in a v<»d«j6 i n common with cither capitalism or communism. The 
way haS U on isms of class that exist in Europe and America have not 
sharp antag cuOUS elements in the African tradition. African socialism, 
been consp ^ en y attaj can not be based on a dictatorship of the pro- 
a ccording Qt | ier f orm of class rule. Rather, its aim should be to 
letariat or a p 0wer by individuals or groups armed with 

prevent t QT j ts a i m should be to enable every mature citizen to 
economicp^^ equally in political affairs. Such is the essence of 
participate ^ Q f African socialism, according to Kenyatta’s con¬ 
ception. 

4 AFRICA IN DISTRESS 

8 s Africa boasted of fifty politically independent countries, 
B Vwrine an enormous variety of distinct languages, religions, ethnic 
eXW • es and cultures. Since the commencement of the mdepen- 
Knce'eTa ’in the 1950s, most of these countries have undergone sub- 
Sal political transformations. Nearly everywhere, power became 
personalized rather than institutionalized. Many heads of government 
whose charisma carried them to positions of power during the liber- 
Ton struggle attempted to maintain that aura by developing a per¬ 
sonality cult reminiscent of traditional rulers of the precolomal era. 

Politically, the most common course taken by the recent y in ep 
, nr African states has been from constitutional multiparty-elected 
U„ So a s through single-party highly centralised authon- 
S regimes to dictatorial self-appointed military regimes governing 
SXStext of docile bureaucracies. 

suffered a decline in representattve government a^eromomofavd 

human tights, and growing press censorship. Everywhere' ^ 

Africa, labor unions have shrunk in size an in , ' jence g at 

nearly three-quarters of the independent countries : n h er ent insti- 
least one successful military coup, thus illustrating Neria 

tudonal fragility of civilian regimes. Some 

have alternated continually between civi la P vnerienced enor- 

Following independence, African governmen struggle for 

mous difficulty in maintaining national unity. un ”8 „j at j on against 
liberation it was not difficult to mobilize t £ enUr ^ common national 
colonial oppression. However, the task ac t b e symbol of 

purpose, or ideology, proved far more ifficu ^ antagonism s 
oppression had been removed. Old ethn resurfaced. National 

and rivalries, some rooted in the precoloma ’ at t he height 

boundaries, hastily and arbitrarily drawn y 0 f ten divided 

of the imperialist scramble in the late nineteent c Moreover, 

people belonging to the same cultural or et n 
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The Organization of 
African Unity 


during che colonial era some ethnic groups were favored OVer _ 
and became disproportionately prosperous or better educated If 
independence, these entities generated their own subnationaW^ 
protect their privileged status. This resulted in bitter secessi t0 
movements and bloody civil wars in Nigeria between the govern* 
and the secessionist state of Biafra, in the Sudan and Chad betwe 
Muslim north and a Christian/animist south, in Ethiopia between V 
Marxist central government and the Islamic Eritreans, in Zaire betw^ 
the central government and the mineral-rich province of Shaba ^ 
in Angola and Zimbabwe between the government and ethnically Th 
regionally based revolutionary movements that had participated i n t i/ 
struggle for independence but not in the subsequent regime. None f 
these breakaway resistance movements has succeeded, but they hav 
left a legacy of tension, suspicion, and chronic violence. These internal 
conflicts stem more from differences of religion and culture than of 
ideology, and they are animated by support from neighbors or non- 
African powers. 

The goal of pan-African unity has been equally elusive. Nearly all 
African countries belong to the Organization of African Unity 
(O.A.U.), though few of them fully adhere to its stated principles 
The O.A.U. is often slow to act on inter-African crises, and by 1984 
most member states were in considerable arrears in their dues. Con¬ 
sequently, the organization is financially crippled. Over the years since 
its founding in 1963, deep divisions and power blocs have emerged 
within the organization over such issues as the wars in Chad and the 
Western Sahara, the invasions of Shaba in Zaire, and the turmoil in 
Uganda. In 1984, Morocco severed its ties to the O.A.U. after the 
group recognized the independence of a former Spanish colony occu¬ 
pied by Morocco. 

Since independence, all efforts to form bi- or trilateral political unions 
but one have failed. Stillborn were the Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union and 



Civil War in Chad. Chad 
has been in the throes of 
internal strife, born of 
ethnic, religious, and 
regional disputes, for 
flally twenty-five years 
with light-skinned, 
Muslim Arabs from the 
north at odds with dark- 
skinned, Christian sub- 
Saharan Africans from 
the south. Here we see 

the commandcr-in-chief 

of the Popular Libera¬ 
tion Front conducting 3 
political meeting in 3 
military camp. The so - 
diers have ostrich feath¬ 
ers in the barrels of their 
weapons for protection 
from sand. 












Af ican Federation. Tanganyika and Zanzibar joined to form 
the E aS * i o c public of Tanzania, but the union has been extremely 
the Unit p r more successful have been efforts at creating regional 
ten uo uS - t " a roup j n g S . The sixteen-nation Economic Community of 
eC on° lT1 ‘ c . S t atcs (ECOWAS) became operational in 1978, and a 
Wes 1 th c nine-nation Southern African Development Coordina- 

year ence (SADCC) was formed. SADCC’s major goals are to 
t ion Con e ation j n area s of communication, transportation, and 
i,npr° vC c ° sea r C h, and to reduce members’ economic dependence 
agr> cU ' tl ' ra A p rica ' Related to SADCC is the Preferential Trade Area 
on So, became effective in 1984. It includes eighteen countries 
(PTA), w 1 them Africa and strives to enhance regional trade by 

of eastern ana => 

01 • cu stoms barriers. 

reduci g nc ^ co lonies remained closely linked to France through 
Former zone> trac j e preferences, and defense treaties. 

a commo ^ ^ eafs c j ie nat i on s of former French Equatorial Africa 
Howeve^rcd ' Q the Un ion Douaniere et Economique de l’Afrique 
r VC *le The most serious obstacles to any kind of cooperation have 
^""the strength of African nationalism, rivalries among heads of 
sute for leadership in the organizations, and differing national ideo¬ 
logies or approaches to development. 

Indeed since independence a considerable divergence has emerged 
among the various countries in terms of government structure and 
strategies for economic and political growth. Ethlo P ia ’ * ngola ’ a " d 
Mozambique are intensely ideological and have pursued Marxist-Len- 
inist strategies. Tanzania, Zimbabwe, and Zambia practice a form of 
socialism modeled after Scandinavian countries. And Nigeria, Kenya, 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, and Cameroon have no formal ' d c° 0 gy ^ d fav ^ 
indigenous capitalism and private Western “vestii^ CtoHy^ 
one model of development prevails. As in the precolon 
exists a wide variety of political and economic systems. 

African countries face a multitude of hurdles along the ° ™ 
growth. There is a universal shortage of trained and expenen 
indigenous personnel, and most governments canno . 

their employees adequate wages. Consequently, stateJ^nd nepo- 
are often characterized by poor management, corrup 

In the 1960s and 1970s most governments became^ Actors. They 
socialistic and expanded their control over t e econ . an( j to 

attempted to reduce foreign ownership of major c °^ p e j n many 
speed the Africanization of corporate management ownership 

cases, local politicians and entrepreneurs acc l u1 ^ ron tributed greatly 
or gained membership on boards of directors. This contnbut 8 

to the growth of a new indigenous elite. fostered state 

During this period, the more socialistic ^ n . veloprnenC lay in 
socialism in the belief that the path to econo f arm s and 

the creation of large-scale, capital-intensive, 
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President Julius Nyererc of Tan¬ 
zania. Nyercrc, accompanied 
by a group of Chinese officials, 
lays the foundation stone of 
the New Chinese-Tanzanian 
Friendship Textile Mill in Dar 
es Salaam. 


Government policy, urban 
congestion, and 
agricultural failures 


industries. Government policies favored state farms, industries 
marketing boards and discouraged small, productive independ"' 1 
entrepreneurs, whose output declined steadily. Yet most of the gr,^ 
emment-sponsored corporations were inefficiently managed and bec a V ' 
financial liabilities. President Julius Nycrcrc of Tanzania in the ead 
1970s attempted to develop his own brand of African socialism b 
forcing independent farming families into government-sponsored 
communes, called ujamaa (family) villages. The financially strapped 
government was unable to, provide the equipment and management 
needed to ensure their viability. Families became frustrated and disil¬ 
lusioned, and, without incentives, many were less productive than 
when they worked their own farms. Instead of becoming more self- 
reliant, Tanzania had to depend more than ever on food imports. 

Economic decline in Africa began to set in after the global escalation 
of petroleum prices in 1973 and the attendant inflation in prices for 
Western technology, seed, and fertilizer. During this same period world 
prices collapsed tor agricultural commodities and metals, which have 
been Africa’a major exports and sources of foreign currency. The cri¬ 
sis was compounded by drought, beginning in 1973 along the south¬ 
ern fringe of the Sahara and spreading after 1980 to nearly every region 
of Africa. Domestic agriculture stagnated. Increasing amounts of cur¬ 
rency, once earmarked for development projects, had to be spent on 
imported food. This occurred as population growth rates soared 
uncontrollably, from 2.3 percent per year in i960 to 3.1 percent by 
1984. Children under fifteen years of age, a tiny minority a century 
ago, now represent more than 50 percent of the population. 

In the economic boom years of the 1960s and early 1970s, African 
countries borrowed heavily from Western financial institutions for 
development projects. After 1974, as their economies declined, it became 
increasingly difficult to meet their debt obligations. By the early 1980s, 
one country after another had to submit to reforms mandated by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank, and other lend¬ 
ing institutions. In the process, Africa lost a considerable degree of 
economic independence and self-confidence. 

Since the 1960s, many governments had attracted cheap labor to the 
cities and kept urban dwellers contented by importing food and selling 
it at prices often lower than those demanded by local farmers. The 
latter found it difficult to compete in the face of steadily rising costs 
of seed, fertilizers, and equipment. Ultimately, domestic agriculture 
became less profitable than in the past, and more potential farmers 
migrated to the urban areas, thus contributing to ever-greater conges¬ 
tion. In some countries, the cities became parasitic, consuming vast 
quantities of imports and receiving disproportionately high amounts 
of government revenue. Government bias against small peasant agri¬ 
culture was institutionalized in the educational systems, where emphasis 
was placed on the humanities and social sciences. Moreover, govern¬ 
ment programs tended to concentrate on the promotion of cash crops 














on food crops for domestic consumption. Thus, 
or t ratlicr . tha ^ 0 vcd into the second half of the 1980s with con- 
fof Saharan A frlC3 and w ith economies severely weakened by intcr- 
uncertainly^ ^ we jj as d y weather conditions beyond human 

* 1 and extern** 

^ntrol- A f r ica made considerable progress. After indepen- 

C °in 0*^ realmS ’ - es devoted great sums of money and energy toward 
dencc. nl0St C n>"acv Primary education was greatly expanded, and 
liniinating ““ " have risen dramatically, from an African average 
today literacy ra ^ ^ percen t by 1984 and exceeding 50 percent in 
0 f4 percent m l95 untries The position of women has also greatly 
near'Y 3 ^"her education, once restricted almost entirely to men, 
improved- Hig ^ women . They are consequently moving rapidly 
is now wlde f ° P . ns and into political and commercial life, 
into the protess h have a lso made impressive strides. Afri- 

ReHg l0n a “ a P in naturalizing the Christian Church, its teachings, 

cans arc succeed s Under A f r i ca n leadership, Christian doctrine 

leadership, an J> • accommodating itself to scientific social- 
has become m ^ Marxist political leadership and ideology, 

ism and, m so c ’ hristianity in secular education has diminished 

However, t tQ extend t heir control over questions of cur- 

a s 8° vcrn . to ‘assume greater fiscal responsibility for educational 
nculunv and to ^8.^. is sprea ding somewhat less rapidly 

^Tiring the colonial era. bur the Church irsclfis more vrral 

a a omir in terms of innovation and reform. 
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starving child crying at a 
feeding center in a village in 
southern Ethiopia. Due to 
overpopulation, a number 
of African nations are facing 
serious problems which 
manifest themselves in the 
form of food shortages, in¬ 
adequate housing, poor 
health and educational ser- 
Vlces , and high unemploy- 
m ent rates. 
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Leopold Sedar Senghor, President 
of Senegal from i960 to 1981 . A 
prominent nationalist in the 
1950s and the pre-eminent 
leader of his nation to and in 
independence, he is perhaps best 
known as the founder of an 
intellectual movement called 
Negritude. 


The drive toward an 
African synthesis 


heads of state are practicing Muslims and give cultural cnc 0Ura _ 
to the established Islamic orders. However, militant Islamic 
mentalism has grown like a brushfire among the uprooted > 
unemployed in the seething ghettos of West Africa s savanna 
These movements tend to be youthful, anti-Western, ultraco ns , ' 
t ive and anti-intellectual. Governments view them with'alar m 
in the early 1980s the Nigerian regime brutally suppressed tw 0 'u? 
taitsine sect revolts in key northern cities. ^1- 

A new development is the emergence and maturation of secul 
African philosophy as an intellectual discipline. Before the era of J* 
pendencc, traditional African philosophies were analyzed and wriJ' 
down by foreign Christian theologians and social anthropology^ 
Attempts at developing a new, modem African philosophy were made 
primarily by the more intellectual nationalist leaders, especially Kw amc 
Nkrumah, J. B. Danquah, Leopold Senghor, and Julius Nycrere. They 
sought to restore the dignity of African culture. The Negritude move- 
ment in French-speaking colonies in Africa and the West Indies 
attempted to rediscover a proud past in order to build pride and con- 
fidence in their own present. By the 1950s, nationalists in all Africa 
were seeking to reaffirm their identity by divorcing themselves from 
European cultural influences and exploring those cultural traits that 
seemed uniquely African. Some philosophers described this as the search 
for a distinctly “African personality.” Pan-Africanism, culturally rooted 
in nineteenth-century America where the quest was for a global 
“Negro” unity, became Africa-centered after the Second World War. 
For Nkrumah it implied a political United States of Africa. But to the 
Francophone leaders it meant focusing on building cultural unity and 
economic integration. 

Africa remains a deeply spiritual and philosophical continent. There 
may never be a universal “African” philosophy, religion, or ideology. 
However, efforts arc continuing to graft the best in African institu¬ 
tions onto the best and most appropriate models found in other cul¬ 
tures. Africa’s greatest legacy to world civilizations could very well 
be the creation of a viable cultural synthesis that in itself could serve 
as a model to others. 
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Chapter 39 


eruption IN THE FAR EAST 


Countries want independence, 
revolution. 


nations want liberation, and people want 
—Premier Chou En-lai 


japan is the only major power that can afford no enemies. 

—Manus S. Jansen, Japan and Its World 


T he contemporary era of the Far Eastern countries began under 
the stimulation provided by the impact of Western explorers 
and merchants. By the middle of the twentieth century pro¬ 
found changes had taken place not only within the Eastern countries 
but also in their relationship to the West. No longer merely peripheral 
to the main fields of interest of the Western nations, they had become 
in some measure the pivotal center of world affairs. Japan seized upon 
a large empire in Asia and the Pacific, which it retained until 
defeated in a long struggle against the most powerful of the Western 
states. China, after almost disintegrating and after passing through a 
cycle of revolution, emerged with radically altered institutions but, 
once again, as one of the strongest states of Asia. Moreover, China 
for the first time in its history was in a position to assume a major 
role in world politics. 


The new Far East 



i. nationalism and communism in china 


The overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, accomplished with compar¬ 
atively little effort in 1911, marked the beginning in China of a long 
Period of instability and disorder that has witnessed a wide isp a 
jnent of China’s traditional institutions and culture. Per a P s ” 
/fore in the country’s history has there occurred such a trans 
ton as during its modem revolutionary era. The Chinese ev0 
Y„ s rou ghly into four overlapping stages: (1) the pseu °' re P u , 
Yni " Shih-k’ai, ,9,2-,916; (2) the rule of warlords and the weak- 


Stages of the Chinese 
Revolution 
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ening of the central government, 1916-1928; (3) the Nati 0nal - 

olution, 1923-1949; 3 " d ( 4 ) the Communist revolution l' v ' 
gained momentum in the 1930s and, after a military triumph'; 
brought fundamental external and internal changes to China Th' 949, 
ond period, almost purely negative, was the natural result f 
decadence that had preceded the downfall of the Manchu Dv thc 
The third and fourth stages had some objectives in common and Sty ' 
combined for a time, although they finally came to be dir'^ 
opposed to each other. rectl V 

Yuan Shih-k’ai, thc first president of the Republic, who 
unsuccessfully to restore the monarchy, maintained at least a ^ 
blance of unity in the state. After his death in 1916, much of Chi 


sem- 


una 


passed under the rule of independent military commanders, alth 
a group at Peking preserved the fiction of a republican governm” 8 " 
Some of these militarists had been officials under the Manchus; othe' 
were ex-soldiers or ex-bandits who had collected an army and taken 
over the administration of one or more provinces. Most of them wer" 
extortionate, and the common people of China suffered dcplorabl ■ 
from their tyranny. China’s participation in World War I at a time 
when the central government was unable even to put its own house in 
order was a factor contributing to internal confusion. At the urging of 
the Allied powers, the Peking government declared war on Germany 
in 1917, hoping to gain advantages at the peace settlement. During the 
war, however, Japan seized the opportunity to “assist” its weak ally 
selling war materials and extending loans to China and securing eco¬ 
nomic concessions within the country. At the Paris Peace Conference 
thc requests of the Chinese delegation were almost completely dis¬ 
regarded, and Japan refused to restore the Shantung Peninsula, which 
it had taken over from Germany. 

The third stage of the Revolution is associated with the personality 
and program of Sun Yat-sen. Dr. Sun’s part in the inauguration of the 
Republic in 1912 had been a brief one, but after returning to Canton, 
where his following was strongest, he directed a barrage of criticism 
against the Peking military government. The rise of warlords was not 
confined to the north, and Sun actually was dependent for support 
upon militarists in control of the Kwangtung-Kwangsi area. His 
party, the Kuomintang, was a small faction, and its professed prinri- 
ples of parliamentary democracy seemed utterly unrealistic in a 
phantom Republic” ravaged by irresponsible military bands. But 
with remarkable swiftness the Kuomintang changed into a dynamic 
organization capable of making a bid for control of the state. The 
initiative and organizing skill for accomplishing this transformation 
were largely supplied from outside China, by agents of the revolu¬ 
tionary Communist regime in Russia. 

Understandably, the Bolshevik leaders, faced with the task of con¬ 
solidating their power in Russia and confronted by the hostility of the 
reat Powers, were eager to win support in revolutionary China- 





River View of Canton in the 1920s. 
Son had been the only authorized 
port of exchange, other than Macao 
where the Portuguese had special 
nrivilcges, until the mid-nineteenth 
century. By the 1920s, Canton had 
become the center of Sun Yat-sen s 

government. 



Rebuffed by the Peking government, they turned to Dr. Sun in Can¬ 
ton. The Third (Communist) International had organized a Far East¬ 
ern division and established at Moscow a university named after Sun 
Yat-sen to train Chinese revolutionaries, some of whom joined the 
Communist party. Although Dr. Sun rejected communism, he had 
hoped for the support of Western nations and welcomed the offer of 
Russian cooperation. In 1923 $un and the Russian emissaries arrive 
at a working agreement which provided for Russian assistance an or 
the admission of Chinese Communists to the Kuomintang but e t 
Sun the undisputed head of the Kuomintang party. Acknowe ging 
that China’s immediate task was to achieve national unity an ree 
itself from the yoke of foreign imperialism, the Soviet government 
sent military and political advisers to Canton. 

During the Moscow-Canton entente of I9 2 3 -I 9 2 7> t e mese 
nationalist movement acquired a disciplined leadership, c ear cu 
objectives, and considerable popular support. A genera ls * at J s * ... 
with the dreary and corrupt rule of the military cliques, t e u 
don of China at the Paris Peace Conference, and the entr ^ c " e p , " 
don of the Great Powers in their spheres of interest all h p 
intensify nationalist sentiment. Disillusionment o owl "® t u e 
stimulated a spirit of revolt among young intellectua s an 
lower classes, as evidenced by the growth of la or UI ^ ve _ 

Yangtze valley industrial cities, peasant movements, y , rious 
m ents, and movements for the emancipation of women. 


Russian aid to the 
Kuomintang under 
Dr. Sun 


Consolidation of power by 
the Kuomintang at 
Canton 





i 


Dr. Sun Yat 
by His 




Character of the Canton 
government 


■ dissident elements needed only effective leadership to be enlisted ' 
campaign for the regeneration and strengthening of China under 3 
truly national government. Soviet advisers taught Sun Yat-sen and hb 
associates how to supply this leadership. Under the direction 0 f 
Michael Borodin, a seasoned revolutionary who had worked as an 
agitator in Turkey and Mexico, the Kuomintang was revamped on 
the model of the Russian Communist party. On the propaganda front, 
posters, pictures, and slogans dramatized the Kuomintang program,’ 
which was to unseat the warlords, introduce honest and democratic 
government, stamp out the opium habit, and promote other reforms. 

By 1925 Canton had become the center of a small but effective gov¬ 
ernment, which collected taxes, regulated commerce, and was devel¬ 
oping its own “new model” army, officered by men trained at the 
ampoa Academy (near Canton) under supervision of European 
military experts, and indoctrinated with loyalty to Sun Yat-sen and to 
is party This Canton government was actually a Soviet regime 
wit out eing Communist. Controlled by the high command of the 
uomintang, it provided the first example of a party dictatorship in 
ina. t ough the Canton government shewed vigor, it was not 
recognize by foreign powers, not even by Soviet Russia. Russia 
co * rcct Nations with the Peking government, and 
0 -JL ^ m c C Russian concessions to its jurisdiction after Peking rec- 
w ac * s ^ n * 0n * n * 9 2 4 - At the same time, Russian agents 

Peking regime ^ ^ at ~ Sen s 8 rou P in preparations to overthrow the 

zation Hfr ^ VC t0 See Phenomenal success of the organi- 

of the V C • 3 0Unc ^ e ^» hut he left a body of doctrines as a heritage 
omintang party. His most important writings were p ut 












th , r rather hastily during the period of Communist-Kuomintang 
t0 ?i horation and partly at the urging of Borodin, who recognized 

•value for propaganda purposes. The gist of Sun’s program and 
the ‘ r . , philosophy is contained in the famous San Min Chu I (“Three 
P°! ,tlC j e s of the People”), which became a sort of Bible for the 
Prin !l;ntanE. The Three Principles, usually translated as “National¬ 
ly 10 !! 1 “Democracy,” and “Livelihood,” have been likened to Abra- 
f 1 ’ Lin coln’s “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
haIT1 le”; but there is considerable difference between the American 
pe j P t he’ Chinese interpretations of the terms. By nationalism Sun 
a " t first, the freeing of China from foreign interference and, sec- 
m< d the development of loyalty among the people to the state instead 
of to the family or the province. In his second principle, Sun was 
concerned with popular sovereignty and the ideal of representative 
government. Recognizing that people are unequal in capacity, he 
believed that the chief political problem, in both China and the West, 
was to discover how popular sovereignty could be combined with 
direction by experts. The principle of livelihood referred to the neces¬ 
sity for material progress and also to social reform, rejecting Marxism 
but failing to outline any specific program. Sun’s ideas as a whole 
were neither very original nor very radical nor even very clear. 
Democracy apppeared in his conception as a rather remote goal, to be 
attained at the end of the revolutionary struggle. The three stages of 
revolution, according to Sun, would be (i) the military stage, neces¬ 
sary to establish order; (2) the “tutelage” stage, devoted to training 
the people and with power restricted to the revolutionary leaders (the 
Kuomintang party); and (3) the constitutional stage, embodying rep¬ 
resentative popular government. 

In view of Dr. Sun’s limitations both as a leader and as a thinker, it 
is remarkable that he came to be revered as the Father of the Revolu- 
. His life ended, characteristically, on a note of futility. He had 


tion 


gone north in the latter part of 1924 to arrange an alliance with two of 
the warlords against a third, but arrived in. Peking to find that a set¬ 
tlement had been made without his knowledge. Already in poor 
health, he died the following March. But when finally removed from 
the scene, Sun became a legendary figure to his followers, .and Sun- 
yatsenism” proved to be a far more potent force than Dr. Sun ha 
ever been. He left behind hifn a legacy of hope, and he had stirred the 
imagination of Chinese all over the world with the vision of a strong 
and free China under a republican constitution which would com me 
the best thought of ancient sages with modern scientific techniques. 
By the Kuomintang his writings and speeches were treasured as un * 
oyed wisdom, while their vagueness made it possible to invo e t e 
roaster s authority for contradictory policies. , 

By 1926, when the Canton government had become strong 
t0 c hallenge the northern militarists, the Nationalist revo u 
entered its active phase. Kuomintang forces under command ot tne 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen ( Seated ) and 
Chiang Kai-shek 


The temporary defeat of 
the Communists 


Capture of Peking (Pei- 
P'ing) by Kuomintang 
forces 


young general Chiang Kai-shek (1888 1975) swept rapijj 

ward into the Yangtze valley and in less than six months 0v V n ° rt h- 

the provinces of China. The success of this “punitive ex !> n|ll lf 

however, brought to the surface a dissension that had been . ° n ." 

some time within the party. A conservative faction distru^ 8 fot 

Communist connection and wanted to oust Communists ^ t|)<: 

The radical wing, hoping to base the organization upon the^'^ 

of the peasant and working classes, stressed the desirability o p U ^ 0r| 

Crete reform program and of continued association with the R 3 C ° n ' 

advisers. Temporarily the radicals seemed to have won. Chia USSUl1 

shek, whose sympathies were conservative and who had sun* 18 ^ 

a revolutionary workers’ government in Shanghai and executed 

munists and suspected Communists when Kuomintang troops ° m ' 

pied this important city, was temporarily drprived of his com ° CCU ~ 

But by midsummer of 1927 the picture had completely changed B 

odin and the other Russian advisers were dismissed; trade un' ° N 

and radicals were disciplined or driven out of the nartv ' Sts 

1 . , ., . _ . ” “» anc * some 

party members went into voluntary exile in Russia. 


Although the reversal of direction in 1927 was startling and deci 
sive, actually there had been little likelihood that the radicals could 
maintain their ascendancy. The Chinese Communists at this time 
numbered only about 50,000. While there were plenty of discontented 
peasants and a Chinese Federation of Labor claimed two and a half 
million members, these groups were not capable of carrying to suc¬ 
cessful conclusion the fight against the northern militarists. And the 
Kuomintang army was far from being a radical body. Kuomintang 
leaders had welcomed and benefited from Russian assistance, but now 
that they felt strong enough to stand alone they had no desire to serve 
the interests of a foreign power. There were grounds for suspecting 
that the Russians intended to convert the Chinese revolution into an 
outpost of Soviet Communism, and the discovery of a Soviet plot at 
Peking prompted the northern government to break off relations with 
Russia. In supporting the Moscow-Canton entente of 1923-1927, the 
Soviet leaders, hoping for the speedy coming of world revolution, 
had gambled and lost. But they had provided the spark without which 
the Kuomintang might never have been fired into action. 

After the purge of the radical wing, the Kuomintang leaders pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly with their plan to extend their authority throughout 
the country. From this time forward the dominant figure of the party 
was Chiang Kai-shek, whose return to a position of influence was 
automatic with the triumph of the conservatives. In addition to his 
repute as a military commander, Chiang enjoyed the prestige of 
e onging to the ruling family” of the Revolution, through his mar- 
riage to the American-educated Soong Mei-ling, a sister of Madain e 
un at-sen. Kuomintang forces pushed on, without too much diffi- 
cu ty, t rough the territories of discredited military governors, an 
occupied Peking in 1928. The Nationalists renamed the city Pei-p’ing 









. rn peace”) and moved their ca P ital t0 Nanking, in keeping 
(.•jsjortne ^ j n t he early period of the Revolution. 

wi th pled? of nationa l reconstruction confronting the Kuomintang 
The as a far more difficult undertaking than the seizure of power 
jeaders w the ma i n tenance of power was not easy, as remnants 
ha h war-lord regimes lingered on in various parts of China. 

° ( h eh Kuomintang supremacy still depended upon military sup- 
Alth °he party claimed that it had completed the first, or military, 
P ort ’ Sun’s fprmula of revolution and had inaugurated the sec- 

Sta iT tage_that of political “tutelage.” In spite of its anti-Communist 

• * don, the structure both of the Kuomintang and of the govern- 
° nen which it set up at Nanking followed closely the Soviet pattern. 
rh" 1 arty was a hierarchy, reaching from the smallest units, or cells, 

\ 6 " h district and provincial bodies up to the Central Executive 
r r ° mittee at the top. The president of the National Government and 
h members of his Council of State were selected by the Central 
E^cutive Committee of the Kuomintang, of which the key member 
* s chiang Kai-shek. At the central, provincial, and local levels the 
government embodied, not democracy, but a party dictatorship. 

8 A number of important accomplishments can be credited to the 
Nationalist regime at Nanking. The portions of China which were 
brought under its jurisdiction became more unified than at any time 
since the eighteenth century, and China’s prestige in the eyes of the 
world was enhanced. The Nationalists promptly secured diplomanc 
recognition and financial assistance from abroad. Following the lead 
of the United States, the Great Powers agreed to relinquish their con¬ 
trol over customs duties, granting tariff autonomy to China by 1929. 

It was more difficult to persuade them to surrender their privileges of 
extraterritoriality, a step not taken by the United States and Great 

Britain until 1943. . ,. 

While progress undeniably occurred during the era of Nationa is 
rule, the apparent defects of the regime became more and moreseri- 
ous. Radical elements had been expelled before the triumph of the 
Kuomintang, and even moderate liberals were given scant en ^° 
agement. The Kuomintang, when in power, neg ecte t0 , c * r . . 

the promised reforms, especially in the area of Sun at sen s 
pie of Livelihood,” intended to relieve the lot o poor pea 
laborers. In command of a one-party government an ea 8 
petuate its own authority, the Kuomintang emp oye coe , 

sures against those who opposed it. It maintained secret po c , ^ 

under the title of “Bureau of Investigation and tatistic . youth 
trinate potential party members it organized a tight y is P 
Corps (ironically named .he San Min Cta * e ChLse 

ciples”). The Nationalist regime seemed to be P r P J anen t condi- 
people less for constitutional democracy than P 

don of tutelage. . oftpr a rule of twenty 

The downfall of the Kuomintang in China afte 
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years was caused by three factors: (i) failure of the If 
regime to solve the problems of Chinese society ( 2 \ UOn, *ntai, 
opposition from the Chinese Communists, who ultirn ^ nre * et Hin! 
rival government; and (3) the long war beginning withtl/ ^ U P a 
invasion of 1937, which drained the country’s resources j^P^ese 
the people, and promoted the chaotic conditions so fav 0 
spread of communism. The struggle against the Commu ' t0 the 
almost as soon as the Kuomintang had established its g n ' StS be § a n 
Nanking and was a continuous process even during the m ernmcnt at 
ful years of the Nationalist period. Following the ruptu^ SUccess ' 
Kuomintang in 1927, the Communist party had been driv WUh the 
ground but extended its activities in both rural and urba^ Undet ' 
central and southern China, and in Kiangsi province it or* 
rival government in the form of a Soviet Republic. Almost a^Vi^ 3 
by Kuomintang forces in a series of military campaigns th"* 
munist leaders turned the desperate struggle to their ad’vanr^T 
inciting revolutionary aspirations among the depressed peasant,? I 
by developing the technique of guerrilla warfare into a fine art M° d 
Tse-tung was the key personality behind both of these policies ’ ° 

, J he , S0 " ° fa relativel y well-to-do peasant, Mao Tse-tung as a vmni, 
had rebelled against landlordism and the tyranny of parental audio H 
uy. One of a dozen men who founded the Chinese Communist panv 

'1 T™ 3 dCpUty mCmber ofthe Central Executive Com 
uttee of the Kuomintang and was entrusted by the Communists with 

e task of peasant organization. A report prepared for the Chinese 
Common party in 1927 on peasant revolutionary activity n Hunan 
(south central China) provides the clue to Mao’s strategy of rtvobrion 

"sdLr/d IC ° f HlS Uldmate Pr ° gram f ° r China - Already he was 
1 8 8 lrect actl0n amon g the lowliest tenants: (x) forming vil- 

IfodenTdolsT rr^° nS : (2) Smashing tem P les and burning the 
“A revolnt’ fUC u 3 ln timidating and assaulting “bad gentry.” 

"A rural revolution 1, "f ? » dta-r. » k wjte. 

the authority of the feutS'lanXr Whldl peaMmry ovcrthrows 

peasants will rise like a tornad d ’ ' ' SeveraI hundred miUion 
swift and violent ,1, ° or tem P e st, a force so extraordinarily 

press if’ In shl di a" 0 ^ hOWeVer great ’ wiU be able to SU P' 
party leaders M a 8 reeme nt with both the Chinese and Russian 

would win China ° W3S COnv * nced tbat whoever won the peasants 

rung conceifedlnVexfcfted rff ? iang S su P erior troo P s > Ma0 Tse ' 

1934 to October iofs-a the famous Long March” of October 

cult terrain and one of thf”* 55 migraaon across 6 > 000 miles of diffi ' 
Of the 90 000 u i rnost amazing exploits in military history. 

ern China not m n W ^ S Ipped tbrou 8 b Chiang’s lines in southwest- 
Province which wf 2 °’ 000 reacbe d Yenan, in northern Shensi 
ch was to be the Communists’ headquarters until their 






rlwiese Civilian 5 on the Szec- 
Road. Chinese residents 
of Shanghai pour into the In¬ 
ternational Settlement upon 
hearing rumors that a Jap¬ 
anese attack on the city was 
imminent. December 2, 1935 - 



final victory in the civil war. Shattering as the experience had been, it 
served to weld the survivors into a solid group of tested loyalty and 
toughness, relying upon their own ingenuity rather than upon direc¬ 
tives from Moscow, and it established Mao Tse-tung as undisputed 
leader of the party. He had demonstrated his tactics of “retreat in 
order to advance” and his ability to sustain and renew his forces 
directly from the countryside while the cities and economic apparatus 
of the state were in the hands of his enemies. Gradually the Commu¬ 
nist region of the northwest acquired the attributes of a separate state, 
with a fluid political structure and well-organized military units. In 
expanding the area of their influence, the Communists’ chief asset was 
their introduction of reforms which the Nanking government had 
promised but never fulfilled. They tackled the land problem directly, 
breaking up great estates, forcing rent reductions, establishing land 
banks and cooperative societies, building irrigation works, and edu 
eating ignorant peasants in better methods of cultivation and crop 
control. Their immediate and practical assistance to farmers who a 
been oppressed by high rents and high taxes and their success in elim 
inating graft in the region under their administration enable t em to 
compete successfully with the Kuomintang regime for popular favor. 
The Communists also strengthened their position by ca in 8 ® r 
national resistance against Japanese aggression, to which Chiang ai- 
s hek, intent upon crushing Communism, had offere on y 
hearted opposition. . „ 

^hen, in line with the Soviet strategy of fostering anti ascis 




War with Japan 


China in World War II; 
prelude to civil war 


ular fronts,” the Chinese Communists appeared cooperative, pressure 
within the Kuomintang induced Chiang Kai-shek to enter into an 
alliance with them to halt the common enemy, Japan. But this had the 
unfortunate effect of encouraging the Japanese militarists to make 
war. Faced with the prospect of a united China, they goaded their 
government into launching an attack in the Pei-p’ing area (July 7 
1937). This was the beginning of a fateful conflict which soon 
expanded into the Second World War. 

The course of the war revealed that China was a far stronger nation 
an it a been forty years earlier. Even though the mighty Japanese 
military machine eventually occupied the coastal cities and almost all 
ot eastern China and forced the Nationalist government to move its 
apita ar in an to Chungking, it was never able to conquer the entire 
country, ctua ly, after the United States entered the war against 
pan an egan to supply China with substantial military aid, the 
Rationalist government contributed little to the war effort. Chiang 

hnarrl k- ’ U M SUre ° P lo y alt y °f his own staff and determined to 
to nr A u- 111 Kar ^ resources > ignored the American advisers who tried 
kent a lm lnt ° act i°n. While doing little against the Japanese, he 
Comm* arm »n ) a ^ a pillion men in the northwest to isolate the 
darinnc 1 ”!? 1 ° rder ^ e ® 10n ” government at Yenan. American nego- 
a coalitio em i 3tln S t0 bring the Yenan and Chungking regimes into 
munis tcT gover " men t failed because Chiang insisted that the Com- 
his disno^ 6 UP t ^ e j lr se P arate command and put all military forces at 
tence Wltli’ * c ° n ^ on c bey regarded as equivalent to a death sen- 
• Without the advantage of foreign aid or help from Chungking, 











ist guerrillas successfully penetrated Japanese lines and grad- 
CoV™* J control of much of northern China. At the close of the 
ually s ^ CUr the Nationalists, assisted by an American airlift, occupied 
% var when al cit j es> Communist units held the countryside, and they 
the P rinC1 ^ s 0 f Japanese arms and ammunition that Russian troops 
seized sto M anc huria had conveniently left behind. After the 

withdrawing china’s international conflict gradually turned 

Japanese surrenu 

into a eivil^sts had formulated plans for reform and promised to 
Th e party dictatorship with a democratic representative gov- 
replace t ^ drafted a constitution and early in 1947 conducted 
eminent. ^ fsj at ional Assembly, which dutifully chose Chiang Kai- 
elections Q £- t h e Republic. But while the Nationalists were 

shek as ^ P. a democratic constitution for China, they were rapidly 
inaugur ^ sessed the COU ntry by the advance of Communist 
be ' ng s So low had the prestige of the Kuomintang party faUen that it 
arm id summon very little assistance in its hour of peril. In 1949 the 
coU , rl Y retreat of Nationalist forces turned into a rout that ended 
S ° di all the mainland in the hands of the Communists. By 1950 the 
jurisdiction of President Chiang’s government was confined to the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). 
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The Nationalists 9 Last Stand. 
During the Communists’ six- 
week siege of Peking in 1949, 
the Nationalists sought desper¬ 
ately to reinforce their deterio¬ 
rating position by drafting 
10,000 private citizens. Here the 
draftees stand in the imperial 
palace courtyard to receive their 
orders. 
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Unique features of the 
Communist revolution 


After their victory over the Nationalists, the Comm 
moved rapidly to secure their hold upon the vast territor* 11 ^ leat kr s 
In October 1949 they proclaimed the People’s Republic ofciv 


-, / * r—‘"'puuuc of pu* 

its capital in Peking. In 1954 they enacted a constitution f ' na ' v >th 
pie’s Republic, which, like the constitution of Soviet 
billed the language and forms of parliamentary dcmoc SSla> C0l H- 
principle of domination by the Communist party. Nomin II Wltb 
authority was vested in an All-China People’s Congress I SU P re tHe 
enacting laws and electing major officials. The Constitution**^ ^ 
a Bill of Rights covering the whole field of individual lib C ° nta * n cd 
left the application of these rights very tentative by giving thp 65 ’ 1311111 
ment power to punish “traitors, counterrevolutionaries ^ ?° Vern ' 
cratic capitalists.” ’ and ^Wa* 

The accession of the Chinese Communists to power was f 
by sweeping economic, social, and cultural changes which ° Wed 
formed the country and its people in fundamental ways. The Ch^' 
Revolution, one of the most far-reaching in history and in soni 
unique, was stamped by the dominating personality of Party 
man Mao Tse-tung (1893-1976), who adapted theoretical Marxis 
immediate problems and blended it with elements of China’s tT 
tional culture pattern. Educated in the Chinese classics Mao was I 
deeply influenced by his study of Western philosophy and politic? 
although he never traveled outside of China. Drawing inspiration from 
a wide variety of sources, he was able to vary his arguments and his 
^ctics while maintaining a fixity of purpose. Mao’s conception of 
China s past and China’s destiny was startlingly simple. He repudiated 
onfucius because he viewed the famous sage as a reactionary, advo¬ 
cating return to a hierarchical “slave society.” By contrast he credited 
e anoent Legalist school of philosophers (and their exemplar Shi 
Huang Ti, the tyrant First Emperor) with having set China on its true 


Mao Tse-tung at a Desk in His Cave 
Headquarters during the Communist 
Advances in 194.8 
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r e volution- through a long and bitter but necessary feudal 
c ours e eventual freedom of a classless communist society Mao’s 
st3gC 'f history, though simplistic, was less rigidly determinis'tic than 
vieW °t communist ideologies. While stressing the role of material 
in 01 he emphasized the importance of human will in shaping the 
f ° rCCS ’ of events, asserting that “human knowledge and the capability 
courSC fo rm nature have no limit.” Invoking China’s “glorious rev- 
C i ^onary tradition,” he paid tribute to some pre-Communist reformers 
olaa s J n Yat-sen, whose widow—Chiang Kai-shek’s sister-in-law— 
and C ° e a v ice-chairman of the People’s Republic. The Marxist dogma 
Tkss struggle Mao identified with recurring unsuccessful peasant 
° risings, including the nineteenth-century Taiping rebellion. Mao’s 
UPr 'the first large-scale and successful revolution anywhere in the world 
Tat was founded on peasant support and directed by a leader from the 
' asant class. In this respect it contrasts with the revolution of Lenin 
and Stalin, which entailed expropriation and forcible suppression of 
he peasants. No less than the Soviet revolution, it aimed at creating a 
new society, but, again in contrast with the Russian example, this 
radical objective was pursued for nearly thirty years—until Mao’s death 

in 1976. 

The Communist regime in China claimed to have achieved a coali- 
tion of classes, namely peasants, workers, petty bourgeoisie, and 
“national bourgeoisie.” The inclusion of the last two classes marked 
a departure from orthodox Marxism and an attempt to win the sup¬ 
port of financial and industrial elements whose cooperation was essen¬ 
tial to bolstering the economy. Businessmen who qualified as 
“Communist” or “national” capitalists by being willing to work with 
the new government were allowed to retain their properties tempo¬ 
rarily, but found their affairs subjected to rigid control, and in 1956 
the national bourgeoisie were formally expropriated. The Central 
Committee of the Communist party or Chairman Mao himself deter¬ 
mined public policies, the permissible limits of debate, and the oper¬ 
ation of organs of government, in keeping with the principles of a 
“People’s Democratic Dictatorship.” 

The economic transformation of China since 1949 ls an impressive 
aspect of the Communist revolution, all the more remarkable w en 
viewed against the previous retarded condition of the country, s in 
India, industrialization was given high priority and in contrast to 
India—the government possessed sufficient coercive power to e e 
rapid change. Geological surveys have revealed mineral resources ar 
in excess of previous estimates. Oil reserves, including ottshore 
deposits, are enormous. By 1977 China’s oil production equa e 
of Indonesia. In coal deposits China ranks third among t e w 
countries and also has large known reserves of natura gas as w 
adequate supplies of manganese, tungsten, antimony, tin, copp » 
aluminum. In recent years the Chinese have supp en * en1 at 

energy sources by building 7 million small biogas p an s 
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Blast Furnaces at Anshan. Them ' 
producing center in southern 
it is a testament to China’s enw 
dustrial strength. 8 ° Wln 8 in- 


low cost, convert animal and vegetable waste into methane gas and 
fertilizer. By i960 China’s furnaces were producing almost as much 
steel as was made in France, and the output of electric power had been 
increased ten times-The acreage_o£irrigated land more than doubled 
between 1949 and i960, and the same period witnessed an extensive 
forestation program highly significant for soil and water conservation 
An ambitious project not fully accomplished was the construction of 
a system of dams and reservoirs in the Yellow River valley, designed 
to end the danger of flooding in this region and to provide a larger 
and surer crop yield. Railroad mileage has doubled but is still far from 
adequate, especially since the objective is a wide dispersion of industry 
hitherto concentrated in Manchuria and the eastern seaboard. With 
Soviet technical assistance the Chinese trained their own engineers 
capable of designing precision tools. Their manufactures include sudi 
items as cars, trucks, and jet planes; also electronic, surgical, and sci¬ 
entific instruments. 

More profound than the changes in the scope and tempo of indus- 
trialization has been the agrarian revolution. The character of agricul- 
The agrarian revolution ture and of the society engaged in it has been altered radically, through 

“Forward" ^ successive stages. The first phase of land reform was simply expro¬ 
priation of the landlords, many of whom were killed. Then, the newly 
created peasant proprietors were urged to form cooperatives, pooling 
the resources of one or more villages. The next step was a drive for 
co ective farms, communally owned and directed by party members 
or supporters. This was accomplished with remarkable swiftness 
etween 1955 and 1957, by which time more than 90 percent of the 
family holdings had been collectivized. Although Chinese farmers 
un oubtedly volunteered” to join cooperatives because they were 
given ittle choice, the government relied primarily upon psycholog¬ 
ical and social pressure, employing what Mao has described as “per- 
suasrve reasoning, and there was no liquidation of resisting peasants, 
ilut Mao attempted to make material and institutional changes serve 
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f0 nU nes, which, it was claimed, embodied the principle of owner- 
C ° by the whole people rather than by a single community. The 
S irpose of the communes was to provide a mobile labor force to 
■mplement an overly ambitious program of rapid industrialization and 
o increase food production. For a variety of reasons—including the 
callousness and ineptitude of local directors and a prolonged drought 
^ the Yellow River valley that brought poor harvests in 1959 and 
w 6 o—the Great Leap Forward turned out to be adisaster. Food short¬ 
ages necessitated the importation of grain, and the demoralization of 
labor and the drainage of capital resources caused a severe industrial 
depression. Forced to revise its tactics drastically, the government in 
19 62 announced its intention to give agriculture top priority for the 
immediate future. While the communes were retained and their num¬ 
ber increased, they were reduced in size, a degree of ownership and 
management was restored to local production teams, and farmers were 
permitted to cultivate small private plots and sell on the open market. 

The failure of the Great Leap Forward temporarily weakened Mao’s 
position. In 1959 he relinquished the office of state chairman and, con¬ 
tinuing as head of the party, worked quietly to consolidate his support Preparation for a second 

within the party and within the army. When he felt his base to be attempt at radical change 
strong enough he made a second major attempt to radicalize the rev¬ 
olution and, at the same time, immobilize his opponents. More ambi- 
tious and more effective than the 1958 Leap Forward, this second 
thrust was embodied in the celebrated Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 


d People's Cowl in Session. 
The establishment of local 
community courts such as 
this served as a self-liberating 
exercise for the peasantry. 
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not only able to destroy £ 
old world, we are able ! 
build a new world instead-! 
Mao Tsc-tung.” 


olution, which kepr China in turmoil from 1966 to 1969 and was not 
formally laid to rest until August 1977. 

The background and objectives of the Proletarian Cultural Revo¬ 
lution are complex. To some extent it was a power struggle between 
The Proletarian Cultural ‘‘moderates,” represented by Chief of State Liu Shao-ch’i (Liu Shao- 
Revolution qi), and ‘‘radicals,” led by Chairman Mao and Defense Minister Lin 

Piao (Lin Biao). It also reflected disagreement concerning China’s 
response to escalation of the Vietnam War by the United States. Liu 
Shao-ch’i, viewing the United States’ massive military intervention as 
a prelude to an attack on China, called for a united front of all socialist 
countries in defense of North Vietnam. Mao Tse-tung, backed by Lin 
Piao, insisted that China should not be drawn into a ‘‘people’s war of 
liberation” unless directly attacked. He argued that China, by concen¬ 
trating on its own internal development, could “bypass the Soviet 
Union on its way to Communism.” By August 1966 the Mao-Lin 
faction dominated the Central Committee of the party, although it by 
no means controlled the entire party hierarchy or all units of the army* 
Undoubtedly the overriding factor in precipitating the Cultural 
Revolution was ideological. Mao resolved at all costs to prevent his 
Ideological objectives Of revolution from subsiding until it had produced an equalitarian soci- 
ie Cultural Revolution ety. He chastised Soviet leaders for stopping short of this goal an 
denounced as “revisionists” all those within his own party who 
showed signs of succumbing to the fleshpots of capitalism. He feare 
that the prospect of material success had brought a relaxation ofeffo rt > 
which China could ill afford in view of its unrealized potential an 
weak military posture. He viewed with misgivings the tendency ° 
bureaucracy to grow rigid and complacent, producing a manager 12 











class 


“expert” than “red.” In his determination to reform the 
in personnel and structure he temporarily disrupted it com- 


:> binp ' rs 

pletely- the Communist movement in China had presented the 

0 ef° re ^ ran ce of remarkable harmony. But with the onset of 
outward 3 ^ 1 P Rev0 l u cion scores of officials were arrested, demoted, or 
the Cu tUra ma k e public confession of such crimes as “hedonism,” 
forced t0 .^ » “antiparty activity, or “taking the road to capital- 
" reV “ The purge numbered high personnel among its targets, includ- 
ism- 1 sh a 0 _ c h’i, 'president of the Republic since 1959 and long 
ing L * u as jiao’s heir apparent. As the stepped-up purification cam- 
re . C t with stubborn resistance, Mao turned to the nation’s youth, 
paign me ^ undertake their own Long March and to “learn 

exhorting^ ^ ma king revolution.” He closed the schools and 

reV °d students to organize themselves into units of Red Guards (for- 
urg .j inaugurated at Peking in August 1966) and devote their energies 
ma ^ • out enemies of the revolution. China was treated to the 

W recedented spectacle of mobs of teenage youths denouncing their 
T/rs smashing ancient monuments, invading private homes, and 
6 isilv demanding unswerving devotion to the thought of Mao Tse- 
n ° y Ma0 encouraged the formation of Revolutionary Committees 
combining party and nonparty members, and put them in charge of 
factories local and provincial governments, and even important 
departments of the central government. He hoped to replace the 
Soviet-style dual system of state and party structures that was devel¬ 
oping in China with a flexible but unified system. 

The attempt to achieve such radical goals generated a condition ot 
chaos bordering on anarchy. Strikes in major industrial centers, is- 
ruption of the transport system, and widespread disorders in rura 
areas placed China’s economic gains in jeopardy. At the same time the 
Chinese found themselves isolated diplomatically, even m t e om 
munist world. Excesses committed by Red Guards an an s 0 
“Revolutionary Rebels,” leading to the outbreak of civi war in some 
provinces in 1968, made it imperative for Mao and C ou n 31 
stem the revolutionary tide. They called on the Peop e s 1 era 
Army to restore order, and the party line shifted to a enunciation 
extremists. Lin Piao, a prime instrument of the Cu tura e ^o 
and named as Mao’s successor in a new party constitution o 9 * 

into disgrace. Reportedly he was killed in an airplanecras w 
attempting to defect to Russia in September I 97 1 - " 0U f • - on 

Cultural Revolution exacted a heavy price. It left a resi ue o 
and fear and set a precedent of youthful violence, re ecte , ^ 

in recent .years in the rampages of hoodlum gangc m se ^ 

Sull, in spite of its ugly aspects, its toll of lives an P r0 P ’ In the 
°ot the total catastrophe envisioned by some foreign c . n 
Jttidst of its domestic crisis China managed to P ro U ? , g jj t p0 s- 
omb (June 1967), far earlier than Western experts a 
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(Defense Minister and Vice 
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Left: The Cultural Revolution at the Grass Roots. Agricultural workers h 
"'ectcd red painted signs with quotations from Chairman Mao and carry* • 
hie “OnnraHons” into the fields with them. Rin-ht- A ... j / . P 1Cs 


of his “Quotations” into the fields with them. Right: A Reservoir and 
Project in Chekiang Province, Eastern China Labor-saving machinery is still ’ 
short supply ln 
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Changes in society; 
restrictions on urban 
growth 


sible. Also Mao had succeeded in inspiring and energizing his massive 
following, even though his ideal of permanent revolution seems unlikely 
to outlive him. 

Chinese society—for centuries one of the most stable in the world- 
has been profoundly affected by the Communist revolution. A fore¬ 
most problem, inherited from the past, was how to nourish a large 
and continually expanding population. Vigorous campaigns were 
conducted to restrict the birth rate—by providing contraceptives and 
family-planning courses, by encouraging late marriages, and by offer¬ 
ing economic incentives for couples to limit the number of their chil- , 
dren to one or two. But despite a drop in the rate of increase, the 
population had reached the i billion mark by 1982. Although less than 
15 percent of China's land area is cultivated, more than 80 percent of 
its people are rural dwellers. The government has restricted the growth 
of cities (Shanghai, with nearly 11 million, is the largest). China is still 
poor in comparison with developed Western countries or Japan. Annual 
per capita income does not greatly exceed that of India, but a signify 
cant difference is that instead of being concentrated at the top, k 
fairly evenly distributed. No doubt the majority of the Chinese people 
are better off in basic material necessities than they have been for many 
centuries. Improved standards of hygiene and sanitation, expande 
medical facilities, and intense educational campaigns succeeded iu 
stamping out opium addiction, curtailing prostitution, and raising the 
level of public health. By supplementing a scarce supply of skil e 
professionals with semiskilled trainees, the Chinese have been able to 









ally available such social services as child day-care centers 
make g ene d mobile clinics employing both up-to-date Western and 
hosp' tals ’',' ch inese medicines and techniques. Although wages and 
tr aditi° na ^ are j oWt t hc individual has the benefit of low rents, free 
farm i- 0 -.; anC [ disability and retirement pensions. 
nied' 02 ' S ^ V si de of the picture of China’s changing society is thc high 
Thc t has been paid for rapid material progress. The party chiefs 
P ricc tha hless means to seize power and to keep it. Although violence 
used rUt have . not been the typical weapons either of party discipline 
a " d Popular coercion and there has been no general liquidation of 
°1 kV’or of bourgeoisie, psychological pressure, “thought con¬ 
i’ 1 ’ and “reform through labor” have been employed regularly in 
tf0 ’ ffort to remold recalcitrants. Thc whole citizen body is constantly 
t * ic L tQ political indoctrination through the communication media, 
cxp0S j con trolled by thc government. Mao believed it possible not 
7 e t0 reform institutions but to remake human nature, producing a 
°”J V man ” who would instinctively put the interests of society forc- 
nC The very chaos of the Cultural Revolution he hoped would 
(\lrthcr his purpose of creating a direct and permanent working rela¬ 
tionship between the party’s leaders and the masses, eliminating as far 
as possible the middle levels of authority. This radically utopian con¬ 
cept did not prevent the rise of a bureaucratic managerial class; actually 
it served to legitimatize the authority of the managers. To some 
observers the contemporary Chinese Communist regime bears more 
than a superficial resemblance to the classical imperial tradition of a 
benevolent government wielding absolute power over an obedient and 
disciplined population. It follows that as long as the rulers enjoy the 
“mandate of Heaven,” their position will not be seriously challenged. 
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May Day Parade in Peking. Processions such as this commemorate thc success 
of the revolutionary struggle and serve to reinforce the popular commitment 
to revolutionary values and to a strong state. 
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Prominent among social changes effected by the Com muni 
olution was the replacement of the centuries-old patriarchal^' 
structure with the independent nuclear family as the basic SOc i | i! V 
making possible greater social mobility. A related reform, l nit - 
been embraced in theory but realized only partially in practice'-* 
emancipation of women. Pre-Communist and early Com?' 11 ' 
reformers, including Mao Tse-tung, excoriated the subject^ ^ 
mistreatment of women in traditional society, and the party ma J and 
establishment of equality between the sexes one of its primary B , 
But deeply rooted customs, reinforced by religious beliefs, have pr^ S ' 
resistant to such a fundamental change even when enacted into 
Peasants feared that women’s emancipation would rob them of t h' V ' 
wives’ services, and party leaders shrank from antagonizing the 
from which they drew their main support. A much heralded marria^ 
law of 1950 gave wives as well as husbands the right to divorce a matT 
Within a year nearly a million women had availed themselves 0 f the 
opportunity—impressive evidence of a lack of domestic tranquility 
Chinese women have been liberated en masse to enter the labor force 
and many talented and courageous females contributed to the success 
of the revolution, even holding responsible positions. But most lead¬ 
ership slots are reserved for men, the husband’s job rather than the 
wife’s usually determines a couple’s place of residence, and a son is 
generally more desired than a daughter. 

The transformation of Chinese culture under the Communist regime, 
while extensive and innovative, in some areas represented the comple¬ 
tion of programs initiated in earlier periods. A “literary revolution" 
of the 1920s had made vernacular speech an accepted vehicle for mod¬ 
ern authors in place of the difficult, archaic language of Chinese liter¬ 
ary classics. Linguistic reform under the Communists involved 
simplification of written characters and adoption of an allegedly more 
nearly phonetic system of transliteration into languages using the Roman 
alphabet ( pinyin, in place of the older “Wade-Giles” system). A drastic 
reordering of the economic and political order had long been called 
for by liberal intellectuals, who scathingly attacked its injustices. Writing 
in the early 1920s, a famous novelist and essayist, Lu Hsiin, con¬ 
demned Chinese civilization as “cannibalistic”—“a feast of human flesh 
prepared for the rich and mighty.” But as the Communist party gained 
custody of revolutionary forces, it discouraged free individual expres¬ 
sion, whether critical of the old order or not. As in other totalitarian 
regimes, the Communists undertook to define cultural standards and 
to make art the handmaiden of ideology. The frenzied “Cultural Rc v 
olution of the late 1960s and early 1970s seemed bent upon replacing 
culture with crude propaganda. China’s cultural heritage was repu 
diated as feudal, while Western art, music, and literature were denounce 
as pernicious. Writers who had faithfully served the Communist cau 
for years were abused and imprisoned or executed for minor ® VI 
tions from the current party line. Education inevitably was bu e 











, „■ School. Railway 
in northern China 

SSd.»«“P“ iof,h ; 

education. 



shifting revolutionary currents. Mao Tse-tung renounced com- 
I i t he classical Chinese tradition of a scholarly elite drawn from 
h gentry He stressed the need to combine theory with practice, 
instituted ‘‘half-study, half-work” programs, and sent youths from 
• tv classrooms out into the fields to work with and learn from the 
neasants. The regular schools, closed during the Cultural Revolution, 
were not restored to normal operation until after Mao’s death. In spue 
of vicissitudes, one educational objective has been largely met-about 
90 percent of the population has become literate. 

The rapid unification of China under a totalitarian regime has d ast- 
ically altered the power relationships rn Asia and the Far East. Wi 
powerful army at their disposal, the Communists re-established Chinese 
jurisdiction over important areas that had been lost 

of the Manchu Dynasty. They took possession o a il And while 

Sinkiang in the far west, and installed their forces in 
augmenting China’s national prestige they P os ® revo i ut i 0 nary 

Asian peoples against Western imperials , , French in 

movements against the British in Malaya and against 

Indochina. have becn a ff e «ed by 

China’s internal developments and po test threat to 

her relations with other countries. At the ° ut * et 1 . , 5 tateSi which 

the Communist regime seemed to lie wit t e 1 continued its 
Had supported Chiang Kai-shek throughout t ’ 0 f 6 00 ,ooo 

alliance with him, and financed his military csta 0 f t he mainland, 
troops on the island of Taiwan within i 00 ent had “lost” China 
Stung by charges that liberals in the State e P ar , . . strat i onS clung to 
for the United States, successive Washington a tbe people’s 

in unrealistic and contradictory policy o 
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the far east today 



















ncpubl^’ 01 
m .„A on 


the one hand, as a bungling incompetent unworthy of 
Rep-' . n the other, as a dangerous and demonic power bent on 
otice and, ° n The Un i te d States withheld diplomatic recognition 
tforld conq uC b j ocke d its admission to the United Nations, embar- 
f r0 m peking ’ n tr ade with the mainland, and installed a ring of mili- 
0 ed Anier \ C ‘ oun d East Asia. Through its “containment” policy, 
taty b ases \ by a network of defensive alliances, the United States 
jAplcinente y an d e ff ect ively isolated its own citizens from 

s oU ght t0 . lS h an important area of the world. 

con taCt vV1 yjtaneous isolation of China and Russia—as the Cold War 
The s ' m tb e u.S.S.R- from its erstwhile Western allies—at first 
alienated 11 ^ f raterna l and ideological bonds between the two large 
strengthen^ In I950 t h e i r representatives signed a thirty-year 

al ] iance> an d mutual assistance,” which invali- 
t fcat y ° , treaty between the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Nation- 

dated t ^ p ream ble of China’s 1954 Constitution reaffirmed 
f s - - b j e friendship” with the Soviet Union. China relied heav- 
‘‘mdestr ^ tec h n ical assistance in economic development. The 

ilyupon bowever) evidenced disaffection between the two Com- 
late ! 95 “ ants Differences led swiftly to deterioration in both diplo- 
mUn ' S and economic relations. The Chinese resented the Russians’ failure 
SiH t heir aid agreements, including the promise of help in devel¬ 
oping atomic weapons. Other factors were the inevitable rivalries of 
great-power politics and conflicting national territorial ambitions. The 
Chinese hinted at the eventual rectification of their frontiers at Russia’s 
expense, and both China and the Soviet Union deployed large num¬ 
bers of troops along their 5,000-mile common border from Central 
Asia to Manchuria. In 1969 violent clashes occurred between Russian 
and Chinese troops in Sinkiang in the far west and along the Ussun 
River in the northeast. The most fundamental source of disagreement 
between the two countries was ideological. Peking accused the Rus¬ 
sians of abandoning the cause of world revolution against imperia ism 
and condemned Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence. e 
breach between Peking and Moscow reflected the differences in out 
look between the heirs of an old revolution and the directors 0 one 
still comparatively young. In Mao Tse-tung s view Soviet ussia, 
now a have nation, had succumbed to revisionism and was ta ng t e 
primrose path to accommodation with the capitalist powers or t 
sake of security and the grantification of consumer deman s. 

While breaking with much of the past, Mao Tse-tung and his com¬ 
rades retained the ancient concept of China as a unique an in es 
tible community, proudly self-sustaining. They strove to avoi ^ 
dependence on any other state, Communist or not. (Russian ass 
“ring the 1950s was chiefly in the form of loans an t es 
repaid.) For many years China was forced into isolation y 
“y of Western nations. The break with the Soviets in t 9 ea , _ 

an the internal turmoil that followed a few years later ma 
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isolation almost complete. But the return to more 


icies brought decided changes in foreign relations. T l 
government restored diplomatic relations ruptured during J 
rural Revolution and proceeded to win recognition f ron f thc 
growing number of states. The end of China s isolation wa s 
cally illustrated in 1971 by rapprochement with the United St Jti ' 
by China’s admission to the United Nations and the transfer 
manent seat in the Security Council from the Chinese Nation V 
the People’s Republic. a lsts to 

Ironically, the American president who renewed ties with n, 
had built a political career on strident anti-Communisrn..p rc • C* 
Nixon’s decision to cultivate cordial relations with his inveterate^ 
ological enemies was prompted partly by the promise of newtt 
opportunities and partly by the hope of gaining an advantage i n i, 
ing with the Soviets by drawing closer to their repudiated ally. i n ' 
case it was no longer possible to ignore the People’s Republic^ whil 
had become a military power equipped with nuclear bombs and mi! 
siles. Summit meetings in 1972 did not produce formal diplomatic 
recognition of the Peking government by Washington, but a joint 
communique issued at Shanghai on February 28 pledged the two 
countries to work toward the normalization of relations and the relax¬ 
ation of tensions in Asia, including Indochina. One crucial question 
remained unresolved: the Chinese stipulated that “the liberation of 
Taiwan is China’s internal affair”; the Americans affirmed “interestin 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question by the Chinese them¬ 
selves,” and the “ultimate objective of the withdrawal of all United 
States forces and military installations from Taiwan.” 

The subject of Taiwan is a story in itself, which cannot be detailed 
here. Ever since 1949 when Chiang Kai-shek and his defeated forces j 
retreated to the island, it had been a thorn in the side of the Peking 
government and the chief source of friction with the United States, j 
The United States retained its alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, recog¬ 
nized his government at Taipei as the “Republic of China,” supplied 
him with arms and money, and threatened to “unleash” his forces to ; 
reconquer the mainland. On one point the Communists and the 
Nationalists agreed—that Taiwan was an integral part of China. They ; 
disagreed as to whether it was a severed head or a severed foot. In sn 

atmosphere of international tension, Taiwan’s economy thrived. e j 

Nationalists had imposed themselves upon the Taiwanese by orC j’ 
their rule was an extension of the party dictatorship they had e V e 
oped at Nanking. But while Chiang Kai-shek had botched the g°* 
ernance of China, he scored a major success in Taiwan. Help e ^ 
United States investments and by World Bank credits, the ^ atl ° r V 
ists’ republic sustained a high rate of economic growth. Between^ 
and 1978 the gross national product increased nearly twenty- ° ^ 
per capita annual income rose from $148 to $i,3°4> bringing 
to third rank in that category (after Japan and Singapore) amon 












unrrics- While the native Taiwanese—about 85 percent of 
EaSt f nl Ts 17 million inhabitants—were given very limited political 
the islan d hcl d under martial law, they shared in the material progress 
rights am ^. cu j tuye a „d industry. Wealth is fairly evenly distributed 
of both ^ omen havc ac hieved none of the freedoms enjoyed by 
.Did. ' vhl c - n thc people’s Republic, the Taiwanese are far better off 
their s istcrs qo( j s t j ian are t hc mainland Chinese. With sizable military 
in niat cria Sj ^ a jj USt ii ng an d technologically advanced economy, 
forces as ^ many characteristics of an independent middle-class 
Taiwan ^ political independence (which native Taiwanese might 
P°"' e ^'. QUt 0 f t he question because of the fixed policies of both the 
P re ■ d poking governments. 

Tal P c '‘ ember 197S President Carter abruptly announced his inten- 
• hl C< break diplomatic relations and abrogate the 1954 mutual 
ti0 " t0 r rcaty with the Taiwan regime, and the following March he 
d ° C d normal diplomatic relations with Peking. The initial shock of 
r ?°olicv reversal was softened somewhat when Congress passed the 
Relations Act in Aptil 1979 - The act stipulated that the United 
would tegard any attempt to dc.erm.ne the future of Taiwan 
t other than peaceful means as “of grave concern to the United 
5 L_ ■■ The diplomatic break had no adverse efTect on the islandIs 
e onomy. During the fits, four months of ,979 Taiwan's foreign trade 
™ 36 percent over the same period of the preceding year, and trade 
vhh the United States increased by more than 20 percent. At an 
unua figure of close .0 S.o billion, United States trade with Taiwan 
2 ten rimes as great as with the mainland. Chiang Chmg-kuo, who 
succeeded to the presidency after the death of his father C >»"8 
- hplc in 107< held fast to the claim that his was the only legitimate 

Chinese government. Peking's present leaders have tndKated that they 

would accept an arrangement allowing full au onomy to Taiwa 
under its present government, in turn for acknowledgment of China 

formal sovereignty. , t ; n fl ue n- 

Thc death in September 1976 of Mao Tse-tung^ ^h ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tial Chinese personality since Confucius chair- 

In thc years following the Cultural Revolution, J the “ ra di- 

man’s health declining, intraparty strife persiste he » mo derates,” 
cals,” who stressed revolutionary ideo ogy, 3 _ - er Qiou En- 

who desired stability and rapid material progress. t hat had 

lai's death in January ,976 removed -“f/“Opposing far- 
repeatedly been effective in bridging t e g P . Ma0 ’ s death his 
tions. Despite some ominous disturbances, o ^ uo _p en g (j-[ua Guo- 
hand-picked successor to the premiership, ua ^ t jj at t he polit- 
feng), was named party chairman (Octo er i ^ ectcd - n t h e increas- 
ical pendulum was swinging to the rig t was r yice-Preniier Teng 
mgly prominent role of a Chou En-lai P r °' c ^ ’ , during the Cul- 

Hsiao-ping (Deng Xiaoping), who had be P ^ Hua Kuo- 
tural Revolution and purged again as ate a 
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Chairman Teng Hsiao-ping. 

, followed Hua’s example 
■signing the vice-premier- 
but he retained his posi- 
as vice-chairman of the 
, which represented the true 
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f cng gradually receded into the background (he resigned the Pr 
ship in September 1980), while the Teng faction gained ascenda 
In piloting the storm-tossed ship of revolution safely i, Uo 
Teng and his comrades faced the dilemma of repudiating the Cul f ’ 
Revolution without defaming its author Mao Tse-tung. An ofv"^ 
reassessment of Mao’s career published in 1981, admitting t | la ‘ C ' a| 
“Great Helmsman” had made mistakes, affirmed that his errors , 
"secondary” and his merit “primary.” I11 setting China on a conser^ 
tive course the new leaders used the same tactics as their radical ^ 
dcccssors—inciting mass campaigns to create the impression that polC^ 
imposed from above were precisely what the people below ^ 
demanding. Heroes of the Cultural Revolution were villifi Cc | and^ 
victims rehabilitated (a posthumous award in some cases). Liu Sha'^ 
shi, the ousted president of the Republic, who had died in 1969 tT 
whose wife and children had suffered persecution for a decade Wa ' 
now acclaimed for his “boundless rectitude” and “awe-inspiringrieh 
tcousness.” By making Liu—who was safely dead—a symbol ofp ro " 
letarian rectitude, the new leaders hoped co strengthen their own position 
and enhance the prestige of the party bureaucracy. 

In a sensational sixty-seven-day public trial ending on January 15 
1981, ten defendants were accused of having killed 34,000 people dur¬ 
ing the Cultural Revolution, of torturing or persecuting hundreds of 
thousands, and of plotting to poison Chou and eliminate Mao. Pillo¬ 
ried as the archvillain was none other than the widow of Mao Tse- 
tung, the feared and hated Chiang Ch’ing (Jiang Qing), acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the notorious “gang of four,” which had become a 
scapegoat for the excesses and failures of the Cultural Revolution. 
Chiang’s scornful and defiant outbursts against her accusers and judges 
injected a note of excitement into an otherwise dismal, and apparently 
well-coached, performance. She was given a suspended death sen¬ 
tence, commuted two years later to life imprisonment. 

Teng and his associates set as their goals internal order, efficient 
management, and rapid economic development. Eager to modernize 
China, they declared that “the proletariat can and must learn from the 
bourgeoisie, and they called upon industrial nations for technological 
elp, opened their country to tourists, and began cautiously to accept 
oreign investments and credits. Deferring to economic incentives, 
t ey permitted peasants to sell farm products for cash and they de- 
emphasized the role of the communes. That the ascetic idealism of 
ear y Communist leaders had become passe was reflected in newspa¬ 
per headlines exhorting “Strive to become rich.” In 1984,3. peasant 
was awarded a plaque for becoming the first millionaire in Chinese 
ommumst history. These concessions to capitalist ideology sug¬ 
gested that China’s “modernization” might reverse the movement 
towar an equalitarian society and create a new elite class. The dis- 
missa or sidetracking of Mao’s revolutionary dream was by no means 
mversa ly approved. It would be rash to assume that the dominance 








. nnS f r vative faction has been fixed for an indefinite future, or that 
° h c pendulum— which has swun § ovcr such a wide arc-will never 

sW . inS |anuary 1983 a new constitution—China’s fourth under the 

n . inl unist regime vvas enacted. It lists the rights of citizens and 
, defines their duties, which include the practice of birth control. 
«/i°ile condemning the terror tactics of their predecessors and while 
t'f-ring greater material incentives to the populace, the new leaders 
/deuced a determination to maintain authoritarian control. They 
CV T 1 htcnC d discipline in the Communist party, purging about a third of 
tlg inc d personnel, clamped down on the display of unauthorized 
'vail posters, which had become a popular vehicle for airing griev- 
W ‘L md emphasized the goal of political stability, to be achieved 
through “democratic centralism. 

Changes in foreign relations demonstrated most clearly China’s 
d narturc from the prescriptions of Mao. According to the “Three- 
World Thesis”—attributed to Mao but in reality one of Chou’s con¬ 
tributions—the two superpowers constituted the first “world,” other 
advanced industrial nations of West and East formed the second, and 
underdeveloped ex-colonial nations represented the third. While the 
Chinese claimed affiliation with the last group, they began avidly to 
cultivate relations with the second, for the twin purposes of speeding 
their own economic development and of enlisting support against the 
U.S.S.R. Along with their predilection tor rapid economic growth, 
the successors of Mao showed themselves much less concerned with 
ideological purity than with raising China’s stakes in the game of power 
politics. Pressing the advantage of cooling relations between Japan and 
the Soviets, the Chinese, after four years of negotiation, secured a 
formal peace treaty with Japan, signed in Peking in August 1978. By 
this time Japan had become China s largest trading partner, contn ut 
ing one-fourth of the total foreign trade of the People’s Republic. More 
recently, however, they have indicated that they desire to improve 
relations with the Soviets. In spite of repeated rebuffs, the l eking 
government looked forward to the eventual absorption o tie e P u 
of China” (Taiwan) by the People’s Republic, offering to allow t e 
island province to retain its own economic and politica s > scc 
comparable arrangement was proposed to placate the popu 
the British crown colony Hong Kong, scheduled to return to 
sovereignty in 1997. 
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2. THE CLIMAX OF IMPERIALISM AND THE 
BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA IN JAPAN 


! e earl V twentieth century, while C ^Jjy and increas- 

lonary struggle, Japan was enjoying rel ■ d the Meiji 

prosperity. The transformations which charac 
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Restoration had been accomplished without seriously disturbing f u 
structure of Japanese society. Before 1914 Japan had enlarged i ts \7 
ritories, acquired the basis for a strong industrial economy, and fi J' 
found itself in a position to seek hegemony in the Far East. 

The Japanese government entered the war against Germany i n t 
nominally out of regard for the Anglo-Japanese alliance but actuaii 1 
from a desire to secure Kiaochow Bay and the German concessions j 
the Shantung Peninsula. Thejapanese also seized the German outp 0s( . n 
in the Pacific north of the equator the Marshall, Caroline, and 
iana Islands. Japan showed little interest in the Western phases of the 
war, but utilized to the utmost the opportunities presented by China’s 
weakness and by the involvement of the Western powers in the titanic 
struggle in Europe. 

The success of Japan s policy of exerting diplomatic and economic 
pressure was demonstrated at the Peace Conference of 1919. The 
Chinese delegation naturally demanded the restoration of Shantung, 
a request entirely consonant with Wilsonian principles. Thejapanese 
refused to comply, and VTlson did not press the matter vigorously, 
partly because another Japanese objective of a less questionable char¬ 
acter had been defeated. The Japanese had asked for a declaration 
endorsing the principle of “the equality of nations and the just treat¬ 
ment of their nationals.” The fear that such a declaration would con¬ 
flict with the policy of limiting Oriental immigration led the 
Americans and British to oppose it when the matter was put to a vote 
in the League of Nations Commission. At the same time they yielded 
to Japan on the Shantung question and also allowed Japan to retain, as 
mandates under the League of Nations, the North Pacific islands taken 
from Germany. 

In spite of having plucked the fruits of imperialism, Japan after the 
First World War seemed to be moving in a liberal direction, both 
in domestic affairs and in international relations. The antiwar senti¬ 
ment prevalent for a short time in much of the Western world was 
manifest, to a lesser degree, in Japan and provoked a revulsion against 
military leadership. Japan had been associated with the foremost 
Western democracies during the war, was one of the “Big Five” at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and—in contrast to Wilson’s own United 
States—signed the Versailles Treaty and joined the League of Nations. 
Twice before in their history thejapanese had revealed a capacity for 
adopting what seemed to be the most effective and up-to-date insti 
tutions in the world as they knew it, and many of their leaders were 
persuaded that democracy was essential for progress in the twentiet 
century. Japanese statesmen were impressed by the fact that autocratic 
and militaristic Germany had been defeated and autocratic Russia * 
collapsed in revolution, while the apparently weaker democratic 
nations had been victorious. And, although few of these statesme^ 
were convinced democrats in the full sense of the term, they were ^ 
least desirous of retaining the good will of the democratic pO' v 
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e d to be in command of the world’s destiny at the 

N vhi c b se 

m° ment ' m uch of the 1920 s Japan’s international policy was on the 
During iliatory, as illustrated by the Washington Conference of 
whole conC1 whic h produced a Naval Arms Limitation Agreement, a 
ip*" 1922, “Open Door” Treaty concerning China, and a Four- 
b*i ne ^p WC fic Pact. The Japanese accepted a limitation of Japan’s bat- 
p 0 \ve r e to a figure three-fifths that of the United States and of 

tieship tonn ^ tQ term inate their alliance of twenty years’ stand- 

B ritain ’hGreat Britain. The Four-Power Pact which replaced the alli- 
ing wlt basec j on nothing more substantial than the promise of 
an ce was Qn p ro blems of the Pacific and pledges to main- 

friend y c° ^ j n rC g ar( j t o fortifications in this area. The Nine- 
Win 1 treaty, affirming the principle of the Open Door, actually 
P ° WCr d nothing to China, but the Japanese delegates, in private con- 
reSt0rC w ith rHe Chinese, promised that their government would 
^^hdraw its troops from Shantung and return the administration of 
Turovincc to China, leaving Japanese interests represented only in 
h form of private capital investments. This action was carried out as 
nromised before the close of 1922. Many Japanese businessmen were 
ronvinced that the cultivation of friendly relations with the sprawling 
mainland state would pay far bigger dividends than would the seizure 
of territory by force and at the risk of inviting a boycott of Japanese 
trade A Japanese scholar, writing in 1930, rejoiced that he had lived 
to see his country join the ranks of the great powers and work with 

them “to maintain the peace of the world.” 

Promising as the liberal-democratic trends in Japan were they did 
not become vigorous enough to extinguish deeply 
tionary forces which eventually led the country to isas • 
of the liberal elements must be attributed in part to exter • 

The disillusionment and cynicism that became genera m trenc j s 
years throughout the West had their counterpart^ Japan. , 
of international politics did not indicate a subs;antia S 31 ” w _ 

en.de processes. The rise of fascism in Europe ^‘"^Tere, 
erful movement in the opposite direction. nhscurine the 

virulent nationalism seemed to be in the ascen ancy, J e f ens ive 
hope of a cooperative world order. With democracy on j t 

orln retreat in the countries of the West, where it was 
could scarcely be expected to triumph easily m sue a : nst iturional 
where it was a recent innovation with no cu tura 

roots - . ,. t u c discrimination 

The sensibilities of the Japanese were irritate y In 1934 

they encountered in the form of tariffs and immigr 3 placing 

the United States Congress passed an Onenta x , ard g uro peans. 
Asians in a category inferior to that ot the mos m anv lapanese 

The United States was not alone in such a po icy, ine( j never to 
^ C gan to feel that the great white nations were 
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treat 


them as equals. The high tariff policies of the U • 

- \Y/ociv*rn nnu/prQ wrrp another r1icfnrkt’«~ r_ Sta 


UCcU lUWlit ^ —•-- cne 

other Western powers were another disturbing factor Cd ^ tat «s 
chological as well as economic repercussions. By i 93 q [l r0ciuci ng ^ 
ofjapan’s foreign trade, both export and import, Was wi 
States, with a trade balance decidedly favorable to the \ tIle Uijj! 
Protectionists in the United States alleged that Amer 
were threatened by competition from “cheap” Japanese M? Stan daJ s 
chief Japanese import was raw cotton and Japan’s lead' 3 ° r '^ ct th c 
the United States was raw silk, an item hardly com In8 eXp0ttt o 
American industry. Petitivc w,^ 

In the last analysis, the defeat of liberal forces was due to d 
in the structure of Japanese society and in the economic ” 1C ’ enc 'cs 
fundamental problem of creating a stable economy 
living standards for the majority of the people was never s Sa j 1Sfact0r y 
the problem became steadily more acute as the population* 3 V • and 
to increase at the rate of i million a year. In spite of COnttn ued 

r T e ex P a nsion of 


commerce and manufacture, Japan’s per capita income by^oT 
equal only to about one-eighth of that of the United States I 
prosperity, such as it was, depended upon participation in a w u 
market that was subjected to more and more intense compet' • 
Foreign trade received a severe blow when the price of silk the Ul ° n 
try’s leading export, declined about 75 percent between 1925 andioT 
To compensate for the collapse of the silk market, Japanese manufac¬ 
turers stepped up the production of cotton cloth, but in this field thev 
were bucking old and strongly established competitors. The Great 
Depression struck Japan just when the country seemed to be pulline 
out of a slump Between 1929 and 1931 Japan’s foreign commerce fdl 
otf by one-half, while rural and industrial indebtedness swelled to a 
figure in excess of the national income. 

The highly inequitable distribution of wealth within Japan made for 
an artificial stratification of classes and interests that was unfavorable 
to t e development of a democratic society. The middle class was too 
sma and insecure to be a very effective liberal force. The great body 
o armers and laborers had been ushered out of the discipline of 
o ugawa feudalism into the discipline of an efficient centralized 
iireaucracy, without ever being emancipated from their traditions of 
oci lty and the acceptance of direction from above. Aspects of a feu- 
a mentality persisted within the nation after feudalism had been 
ep ace by a modern capitalist order. Industry, commerce, and 
ance were concentrated in the hands of a few huge trusts, known 
o ective y as the Zaibatsu, each controlled by a closely integrated 
mi y group and almost beyond the reach of public supervision. The 
1 atsu not only dominated the economic picture but also wereaffi 
ical arf ureaucrats * n the government and deeply influenced polk 


hisf-n C /° unc * at ions of Japanese liberalism are revealed in the 

ry and character of political parties during the 1920s and early 









e bv Which time two competing parties had risen to prominence 
The Seiyu ka i was a descendant of the old Liberal party of Itagaki. but 
Tb Yem plified a metamorphosis of liberalism into something almost 
' C "noposite. Itagaki’s party, largely agrarian from the beginning, had 
’ tS ced under the domination of great landlords in place of the small 
P nts To this conservative agrarian element was added the leading 
tena resC ntative of big business, the house of Mitsui. Thus the Seiyukai 
instituted an alliance of landlords, monopoly capitalists, and bureau- 
c0 and it had connections also with the armed services. While the 
rty favored constitutional methods, it was extremely conservative 
P n domestic issues and rabidly expansionist on foreign policy, advo¬ 
cating forceful measures to improve Japan’s economic position. 

In 1927 an opposition party to the Seiyukai was formed, incorpo¬ 
rating remnants of the old Progressive party of Count Okuma. This 
new party, the Minseito, was backed primarily by industrial rather 
than agrarian interests, and favored policies conducive to the health of 
the business community, including social-welfare measures to relieve 
working-class discontent. But while it was progressive in comparison 
with the Seiyukai, it could hardly be considered truly liberal in com¬ 
position or principles. It was supported by one of the great Zaibatsu 
houses (the Mitsubishi) and was as intensely nationalistic as the Sei¬ 
yukai, differing from the latter chiefly on the question of which meth¬ 
ods would best advance the country’s interests. 

A hopeful interlude, of brief duration, began when a Minseito cab¬ 
inet came into office in 1929 and attempted to reverse the “strong” 
policy of the previous ministry, which had thrown troops into Shan¬ 
tung province as the Chinese Nationalist forces advanced toward 
Peking. The impact of the world depression upon Japan’s economy, 
however, jeopardized the position of the moderate Minseito cabinet, 
and the assassination of the premier by a fanatic not only weakened 
the cabinet but also gave ominous warning of the length to which 
intransigent nationalist groups would go in promoting their own 
cause. Then, in September 1931, the Japanese army stationed in Man¬ 
churia took matters into its own hands by attacking Chinese troops. 
By the following February, Manchuria had become the “indepen¬ 
dent" state of Manchukuo under Japanese auspices, and in 1 93 3 Japan, 
branded publicly as an aggressor, defiantly withdrew from the League 
of Nations. , , 

Throughout the 1930s liberal elements in Japan never entire y a an 
doned their struggle to hold back the tide of militant nationa ism. u 
when the issues became international, as in the struggle over a 
ria and, later, in the war against China, patriotic sentiments 
the edge of popular opposition. The only groups strong er *° , 
challenge the militarists were the financial and business in ^ r jvlost 
these were easily seduced by the promise of profits in t e o 1 
of the business leaders had come to regard expansion as anc j 

Japan’s economy. They hoped it could be carried out pea 
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painlessly, but they had helped to build, and had profited f rom , 
ing a war machine that would be extremely difficult to hold ° ’ d ' 

L Wlt hi n 


bounds. 

Of course, the primary center of aggressive truculence lay • 
military services themselves, particularly the army. As pre^ thc 
pointed out, the Japanese army was composed largely of peasant 
unfortunate class, whose legitimate discontents were, under skifir” 
direction, sublimated into an unreasoned and frenzied patrioti ' 
After the Meiji period thc army officers also were drawn chiefly f Sm ' 
small towns and rural communities, and they lacked the temper 001 
and relatively broad-minded attitude that had distinguished the sarn^ 
rai leaders. Gradually a “young officer” group developed an ideolo 
of its own, which began to permeate thc rank and file. Idealists i n the 
worst sense of the term, these soldier fanatics preached absolute 1 0 * 
alty to the emperor and affirmed that Japan, of divine origin and 
superior to other nations, had the right to extend its rule over other 
parts of the world. At the same time, reflecting their peasant affinities 
they demanded agrarian reforms or even nationalization of the land 
and castigated both capitalists and politicians as selfish and corrupt 
Their program, a medley of radical and reactionary principles, aimed 
to make Japan an invincible state, solidly unified under the imperial 
will, which they claimed to represent most faithfully. Although it has 
been likened to fascism, thc “Imperial Way” proclaimed by the 
ultranationalists undoubtedly had more in common with the ancient 
Japanese concepts of the state as a patriarchal society and of the supe¬ 
riority of government by men to government by law. 

The creation of the puppet state of Manchukuo in 1932 and its 
development under Japanese management did not yield the substantial 
benefits to Japan’s economy that had been anticipated. To exploit the 
coal, iron, and oil resources of Manchuria required an extensive outlay 
of capital, and Japanese capital was not readily forthcoming, partly 





Japanese Troops in the Walled 
CityofAdukden, Manchukuo 
(Manchuria) 















ne Beginning of the Occupa- 
i,f Javan. American 
"roops entering Tokyo Scp- 
mber8, W5 The devas¬ 
tating effects of the bomb¬ 
ing raids are plainly evident. 



because of the fear that industry in Manchukuo would compete with 
Japans and partly because of the rigid governmental controls imposed 
upon capital and industry in the puppet state. As plans matured for 
making Manchuria not simply a source of raw materials for Japan but 
a center of heavy industry for Asia, it became apparent that the assur¬ 
ance of access to a wide market area was imperative. Hence, Japanese 


expansionists attempted to convert China’s northeastern provinces 
into an “autonomous” region, linked economically with Manchukuo. 
Finally they enlarged their objectives to encompass the creation of a 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Instead of alleviating 
Japan’s economy, this aggressive imperialistic policy saddled it with 
additional burdens, entailing larger and larger expenditures for arma¬ 
ments in support of a program that had no foreseeable limits and was 
bound to meet with resistance at every point. 

The role of Japan in the Second World War, into which its con ict 
with China was merged, is> discussed elsewhere in this volume. Japan s 
surrender in 1945 was the prelude to a new phase of history, in many 
ways different from anything experienced in the past. Never e ore 
had thejapanese nation been defeated in war and never before had the 
country been occupied by a foreign power. The occupation o a con 
|ju cr ed country was also a new experience for the United c ^ eS ttwar 


ln tcrnational tribunal, established in Tokyo to try Japanese 
nminals, imposed sentences of life imprisonment upon ten o 
f'ndants and the death penalty upon seven others, mcludmg the 
artlrne Prime minister General Hideki Tojo, who was hange . 


The defeat of Japan in the 
Second World War 
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For six and a half years authority in japan was nomi„ all 
,he Far Eastern Commiss.on m Washmgton and the advbo"^ 
Council for japan in Tokyo. Actually rt was held by Genera, 
MacArthur as Supreme Commander for the Allied P 0WcR 
under orders from Washington. From beginning to end the I at) AP > 
Occupation was an undertaking and a responsibility 0 f the n?* e 
States. Military rule was indirect, however, and was 
through the regular Japanese government, which had not disim 
grated with Japan’s military defeat. The emperor accepted thesurre 
der terms, called upon his subjects to cooperate with the occu Pvin 
forces, and served as the connecting link between the old order 2 
the new. In spite of the relative unimportance of the emperor politj 
cally in modern times, his role was of great value psychologically j„ 
providing a symbol of continuity when so much of the past seemed 

i 1_ 


Japan’s military defeat and subsequent occupation by the con¬ 
queror’s troops marked the third time in the country’s history that it 
was subjected to strong doses of foreign influence. Unlike the earlier 
occasions, the Japanese were not acting voluntarily. But although 
forced to accept changes, they again succeeded to a remarkable degree 
in adapting these to their own social and cultural traditions and in 
using them to promote renewed growth and fresh achievements. 

One of the first major tasks of the Occupation authorities was to 
furnish Japan with a new constitution grounded in democratic prin¬ 
ciples. A draft prepared by a group of Japanese consultants was 
replaced by an American document, which was approved by the 
emperor and formally promulgated by him in the Diet in November 
1946. It went into effect in May of the following year. Breaking 
cleanly with tradition and with the Constitution of 1889, it declared 



ion of Japanese Naval W £ 
iniature submarn n 
asc at Kure are bong 
1. In its new constu ^ 
enounced the right 


war. 










• e nty lay with the J a P anese P eo P lc and left the emperor 
that soV . er form al powers like those of the British monarch. The new 

vvith ° rion contained an elaborate Bill of Rights, in which to the 

Cons* 1 tu libert ics were added such benefits as the right to work 
n ° rIlia l'reain collectively, social equality, and equality of the sexes. 
a0 d to W suffrage W as established, with a bicameral Diet, and 
UniVCrS t responsible to the House of Representatives. The Constitu- 
i cab‘ ne inC orporatcd the American principles of separation of church 
:i ° n * e and judicial review of acts of the legislature. Particularly 
' nd SW was Article 9 . which declared that “the Japanese people for¬ 
ces tmg war as a sovereign right of the nation” and that “land, 

e ver rcnou _a .„v,Ar „,-.r ...:n_1_ • 


a 

tion 
a 
ai 


r ^° air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be main 
SCa ’ j 1 ” Its highly utopian flavor made the new Constitution one of 
tainC st remarkable documents of its kind ever issued. If its principles 
^ldhave been carried into active and complete realization, they 
C ° U uld have made japan a more advanced democratic nation than the 

Ul Whil^introducing political changes the Occupation authorities pro- 
d a far-reaching reform program. In conformity with the policy 
of demilitarization, an extensive purge was conducted to remove from 
office and from teaching positions all persons suspected of ultrana- 
rionalist proclivities. A direct attack was launched against the Zaibatsu 
groups with the passage of an Antimonopoly Law and the creation of 
a Fair Trade Commission. Pursuant to the liberal economic provisions 
of the new Constitution, labor organizations were encouraged. 
Between 1945 and 1950 membership in labor unions increased from 
5 000 to more than 6,000,000 and the government enacted a compre¬ 
hensive labor welfare code. Perhaps most significant among the 
reforms was that which dealt with the long-neglected problem of land 
ownership. An agrarian law of 1946, providing for government pur¬ 
chase of tracts from absentee landlords and for the sale o t ese tracts 
to tenant farmers at moderate prices, led to a sweeping trans ormation 

of agricultural land ownership. . - 

The character of the Occupation and its accompanying reforms 
were clearly stamped with the complex personality 0 ener 
MacArthur. Filled with a strong sense of mission that s0 ™ etl ™^ s 
made him arrogant, he was nevertheless capable of soun J u ’ 

and he strove vigorously and sincerely to promote w at e 
t0 be Japan’s long-range best interests. He successfu y °PP ^ 
demands to abolish the imperial office, realizing its va ue . u _ 
symbolic link to the past and as a vehicle for legitunatia ^ 

donal reforms. Honored as a military hero in America, . |j c j es> 
came to be looked upon almost as a demigod in Japan. pj e 

however, were sometimes impractical and even con father 

msisted on the disestablishment of Shinto as a state re ig , 

1 e objective of complete religious freedom, yet e en 1 against 
of converting the Japanese to Christianity. The purge 
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militarists and ultranationalists caught some liberals whose onl 
seemed to be their adherence to ideals boldly announced i n t u f3ult 
Constiturion. Labor was prodded into organizing and coUcctiy 
gaining, but strikes were restricted by the Occupation gove,/ ^ 
MacArthur took particular pride in his campaign to promo/*?'' 
enterprise by breaking up the huge Zaibatsu combinations. Tl? ^ 
mate results of this trust-busting program could hardly have^'' 
foreseen and were considerably different from what MacAr 
intended. The efficient organizational structures that Mitsui and*? 
subishi had developed were, with their dissolution, replaced by a „ ? 
bureaucracy created by the Occupation to enforce competition a H 
control foreign trade. Clumsily and inflexibly managed, it temporal 
ily disrupted the economy and hampered recovery. But the preced N 
of a centralized bureaucracy, remaining as a legacy of the Occupati/? 
eventually proved useful in speeding Japan’s economic growth. Th' 
Japanese government, which before the war had exercised rclativel - 
weak control over the private sector, at the end of the Occupation 
stepped into SCAP’s role as chief economic planner and director 
Although the great trusts were not formally reconstituted, J a p an 
acquired a centrally guided rather than a laissez-faire economy. Begin¬ 
ning in 1948, the economic restraints imposed by SCAP were gradu¬ 
ally relaxed. Occupation policy, reflecting the pressures of global power 
politics, shifted from reform to retrenchment and recovery. The pro¬ 
gram of decentralizing industry halted with the realization that if Japan’s 
industrial strength were preserved it could be an asset to the West in 
the Cold War with the Communist powers. 

A peace treaty between the United States and Japan was negotiated 
at San Francisco in September 1951, and ratified the following April. 
It was also signed by forty-eight other countries, not including the 
Soviet Union, however, which remained technically in a state of war 
with Japan until 1956. The peace settlement, although it ended the 
Occupation and restored f ormal independence to Japan, was very drastic 
territorially. Depriving the nation of all its empire, the treaty reduced 
Japan to the same area it had held at the time of Commodore Perry’s 
visit in 1853, although its population was now three times as great. 
The peace treaty, supplemented by a security treaty, acknowledged 
Japan s right to arm for "self-defense” and authorized the stationing 
of foreign troops (meaning American) in Japan for the defense of the 
country. That the United States regarded even a disarmed Japan as 
strategically important was evident from the beginning. Genetal 
MacArthur had portentously described Japan as “the westernmost 
outpost of our defenses” and boasted that “the Pacific has become an 

Anglo-Saxon lake.” 

Encouraged by a democratic constitution, numerous political pat" 
ties sprang into being, but the persisting tradition of loyalty to pet" 
sona ties, kinship groups, or local interests made it difficult to establis 


1 










„ a nationwide basis with broad popular support. In i 955 two 
tbem Organizations, successors respectively of prewar Seiyukai and 
niaJ ° r m merged to form the Liberal Democratic party, which has 
Mi j ore dominant position ever since. In spite of its name the party 
held 2 > r vative, and its continual success reflects the conservative bias 
^majority of voters. Deriving support from the business com- 
° ftllL ; oid-line bureaucrats, rural constituents—which arc overre- 
" iun,t ^ d in the Diet—and civil service officials, it has operated as a 
P rC J en on 0 f factions without a clear program or well-organized and 
coa jneinbership. In power for two and a half decades, the party 
aCtlVC ic in c ffact the Japanese Establishment, nourishing the country’s 
beCa 'nding economy and maintaining its tics with the United States. 
CX The principal political opposition has come from the Socialists, who 
won a third of the seats in the lower house of Parliament but 
10 'e unable to repeat this performance. Groups challenging the dom- 
WCr t party have diverged widely in aims, and opposition parties have 
been plag uc d by factional disputes. A small Japanese Communist party, 
T'ned neither with Moscow nor Peking, minimizes radical ideology 
and attempts to woo the electorate with such innocuous slogans as 
‘‘Cover drainage ditches” and “Build more day nurseries.” At the 
extreme right the Clean Government party, political arm of a militant 
Buddhist sect, has appealed primarily to middle- and lower-income 

g r 0 U P S - . . 

To what extent political democracy has taken root in Japan is a 

matter for debate. The Constitution, organs of government, judicial 
and electoral processes clearly meet democratic standards. The press 
is free and of high caliber. At the same time, Japanese political habits 
and psychology carry overtones of an earlier tradition. The tenacity 
of local loyalties and personality cults—a preference for government 
“by men” rather than “by law”—has prevented the rise of national 
parties with clearly defined policies, or even the development o 
national political consciousness. Without presenting a distinctive p at 
form on which to stand or fall the LDP has been able to keep t c reins 
of office by balancing the claims of competing groups. Minorities 
opposition parties, in spite of their poor showing at t e po^ s, a 
without political input. Their pressure is sometimes rc ectc in n 
tives of the ruling party, which respects the Japanese 011 1 
reaching a consensus acceptable to all rather than a \icto y 
contestant. . „ i _ c heen 

During the past fifteen years the Liberal suc h as 

badly shaken by the exposure of corruption, 1 eg. p » ,074. 

vote-buying, and scandals involving high government 0 sequcn tly 
Prime Minister Kaknei Tanaka was forced to restgn >"J 
was tried and sentenced to a fine and a four Y ear j n SUCCC ssive 
accepting a large bribe from the Lockheed Corpora 1 g on t h c 

national elections the LDP lost ground, both to t 
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Kakuci Tanaka, Prime Minister 
ojJapan, 1974-1977 



Yasukiro Nakasone, Prime Min¬ 
ister of Japan, 1981- 


Left and to Komeito (Clean Government party) on the Right k 
forming temporary alliances managed to retain control of the L* b * 
mcnt The office of prime minister passed to Yasukiro Nakaso ^ 
wily LDP politician nicknamed “Mr. Swivel Chair." An ultraco^’ 3 
vativc, Nakasone had advocated revising the Constitution to ele^' 
the position of the emperor and strengthening Japan’s military 
although in the 1980s he campaigned on less controversial issues. \y' 
turbing to many observers was the fact that Nakasone owed his l e h' 
ership position largely to the “shadow Shogun” Tanaka, who ev c 
from his prison cell commanded a large band of loyal followers with; 
the party. There was evidence of growing apathy among the gener !j! 
body of voters, who allowed the LDP to win by default, unpersuaded 
that any available opposition group would do any better. 

The economic difficulties confronting Japan immediately after i ts 
surrender seemed practically insurmountable. Before the close of hos¬ 
tilities almost one-third of the homes in Japan s urban areas were 
destroyed by air attacks, and the direct economic loss caused by the 
war was staggering. Japan was shorn of its empire, industrial produc¬ 
tion had fallen 80 percent below the 1937 level, foreign trade stood at 
zero, and the country depended upon imports even for foodstuffs. 
Viewed against this dismal background, Japan’s economic recovery 
and advance have been spectacular. By 1953 the index of production 
was 50 percent above the level of mid-i930s, and it continued upward, 
with textiles, metal goods, and machinery leading the way. During 
the 1950s economic productivity doubled; in the next decade it over¬ 
took that of England, France, and West Germany to become the third 
largest in the world. By the late 1970s Japan’s gross national product 
was more than half that of the United States. A remarkable aspect of 
this economic expansion was that Japan both competed successfully in 
long-established industries and also pioneered in new fields. It became 
the world’s largest shipbuilder, exported steel, light and heavy 
machinery, and gained a commanding position in such areas as chem¬ 
icals, synthetics, optics, electronics, and computer technology. The 
Japanese outpaced most Western nations in the development of mass 
transit facilities, especially railways, famous in recent years for their 
bullet trains.” By the 1980s they were exporting prefabricated houses, 
producing artificial seafood and computer-controlled sailing ships, and 
carrying on advanced research in biotechnology, robotics, and artifi¬ 
cial intelligence. 

Several factors explain Japan’s seemingly miraculous rise from a 
condition of prostration to one of dizzying prosperity. First, in spite 
of devastating losses from the war, the Japanese retained their techni¬ 
cal proficiency, labor force, and traditions of hard work. A determi 
nation to recover lost ground and to overtake and surpass the West 
became a national obsession, eliciting self-sacrifice and mitigating dis 
putes between management and underpaid labor. Employees of large 
corporations served them with a loyalty like that of th** old feudal . 








, , , , ,c i aV(W Mass-production lines of television sets at the 
Electronics industrial Company plant in Ibaragi. Better than 90 per- 

Matsushita Electrical ... vn tc l ev ision sets. The Japanese electronics indus- 

;; n l m the Amcrican markct for such p " 


to his lord Statistics reporting the growth of the GNP were 
d with the avidity devoted in more leisurely societies to the 

ings to earnings, in some years amountmg to 0 percent.^ ^ ^ 

factor helping to stimulate recovery was rmrchase of goods 

only during the Occupation hut t especta. the initiativc 
and services for the Korean conflict. i of an essen- 

of ,hc government in stimulating and gtndmg the 

dally private-enterprise economy. The government enMurag^cp.^ 
tal investment by incentive tax and loan 

Planning Agency to compile data and pre^ Industry t00 k the lead 
through a Ministry of International Trade „ rfm omic system, 

in directing industrial development. The Japanese and j n itia- 

combining governmental guidance with private ov ^ , j c jj e world 
rive, has been called the “most successful economic ^ was —par- 
in recent years.” 1 Probably the most important a , SS jjj tar y establish- 
adoxically—the defeat and elimination of Japans During 

ment, which had systematically drained the country on ly great 

a crucial .period Japan enjoyed the distinction o ^ Q f a war econ- 
industrial nation operating on a peace economy m > s strength 

0 ln y. This situation is unlikely to continue in e ini 


Explanation of Japan’s 
rise to prosperity 
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O. Reischauer, The Japanese, p. 194- 
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The problems of Japan’s 
changing society 


in conventional weapons is already greater than it was at the peak 
the Second World War, and the country has moved up to sevenths k 
in military spending. Still, the Defense Agency has never consumed 
more than i percent of the GNP or more than 8 percent of the national 
budget. In 1969 the government allotted over three times as much to 
social security, education, and the promotion of science as to defense 
Japanese society has been profoundly affected by the tremendous 
expansion of the nation’s economy. A continual rise in the standard 
of living has made Japan s the highest in Asia and brought it close to 
that of western Europe. By 1970, 90 percent of the families possessed 
an electric refrigerator, washing machine, and television set. Increas¬ 
ing inflation and a decline in the rate of industrial growth that accom¬ 
panied the world recession of 1974-1976 forced a lowering of 
expectations and a reassessment of goals. Far from solving all of Japan’s 
problems, prosperity augmented some of them. A staggering rate of 
population increase, which brought the total to 117 million by 1982, 
as been almost halted, as it has in China. Japanese society is shifting 
rom an agricultural to an industrial base. The proportion of the rural 
work force actually engaged in farming has declined by 47 percent, 
w 1 e t ae average rural income from farming has declined even more. 

t t e same time, many new industrial plants have been opened in 
rura areas, where site costs and wages are lower and the environment 
more attractive. Kyushu, the southernmost island and formerly a cen- 
er tor beef and oranges, has become "Silicon Island,” producing 40 
percent ofjapan’s integrated circuits. About half of the nation’s inhab- 
1 ants are concentrated on 2 percent of the land, the bulk of them in 

millin an hd \ Str L etchin S from Tokyo to Osaka. Tokyo, with some 9 
thk , n J? e °P l k ecame the largest city in the world—until it yie e 
10US onor to Shanghai. With population density in ur an 










, „„ ti mes as great as in the United States, Japan faces major 
areas t hrC , ban congestion and air and water pollution. 
pr° blelllS °dustrial progress has created large fortunes, it has done little 
\Vh» lc 1,1 jn t hc small shops and home factories that still employ 
raise '^g f ^ working force. Although Japan’s GNP is the third 


to 


ing 

rice. 


a majors wor ]d, thc nation ranks only sixteenth in per capita income. 
large 5 ' 111 bea i t h-care system with emphasis on preventive medicine 
A ° c I nan ahead of the United States in life expectancy and in the 
has P. of j n fant mortality and deaths from heart disease; but there 
reduction o dcman( j f or better r0 ads, sewers, environmental protec- 
is a " “"a housing- Most residents of Tokyo live in tiny two-room 
ti° n ' an one precarious element in Japan’s situation is its depen- 
3p3rtnl ^external markets. Japan is the world’s largest importer of oil, 
orc , lead, copper, zinc, lumber, wood, cotton, and many 
003 rTw materials. It must also import about half of its food, includ- 
otbc -t all feed grains, although it has become self-sufficient in 
The Japanese depend on foreign fuels for 85 percent of their energy 
I 6o p Cr ccnt of which is provided by Persian Gulf oil. The 
development of nuclear power to the point where, by 1976, Japan 
liked fourth in nuclcar-produccd kilowatts of electricity, has 
encountered popular resistance because of thc hazards involved in this 
technology, hi exploiting solar energy Japan has forged ahead, equip¬ 
ping more than 2 million houses with solar water heaters, in compar¬ 
ison with some 30,000 in thc United States. 

Japanese society, like politics and the economy, is a blend of inno¬ 
vation and tradition. In income distribution and in providing oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement it has become more equalitarian than most 
societies. Recent polls disclosed that 90 percent of the Japanese regard 
themselves as “middle class.” The old feudal class structure has dis¬ 
appeared along with titles of nobility, and pedigrees arc no longer 
important. But to a considerable extent society is still hicrarc tea, 
with status dependent not upon birth but upon identification wit a 
group, rank in an organization, or, especially, educational ere entia s. 
Japan is one of the most literate and most educated nations in t e 
world, its people benefiting from superior instructional stan ar s ’ n 
the lower and middle schools. Higher education is expensh e an 
cient in breadth and flexibility, but a degree from a prestigious in 
tution, especially Tokyo University (whose students come rom ai " 
w ith incomes that are twice the national average), is norma y * ^ 

P' n g stone to a leadership career in business or po lttcs. ® 
tence of paternalistic and patriarchal traditions, while ten mg Q p 

the development of individuality, offers the mdl r !‘ U *s erva 8 t ion of 
security lacking in less closely organized societies. P an j 

social harmony is valued above the attainment of abstra ^ lawyer s 
Ul gation is infrequent. Japan has only one-twentiet as . j _ roWt h 
P er capita as the United States. The country s mo em in an( j man - 
Wa s aided by a climate of cooperation between labor un 
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agement and by the loyalty of employees, who regarded th • • 
lifetime commitment. There arc signs, however, chat this & 
mutually binding pattern is breaking down as economic ^ 
and technological advances make it impossible to retain all^ 3 ' 0 ^ 
and as an increasing proportion of the population moves into t i' V ° rkcr s 
working-age bracket. There are also unfortunate exccptioi * ° Vcn 
laudable ideal of equality of opportunity and merit as a detT t0 the 
of status. About 2 percent of the population, known as b'urakT'^ 
“hamlet people” and possibly a carryover from feudal times, ar ^ M '" Qr 
as outcasts. Physically indistinguishable from other Japanese'and^ 
before the law, they arc generally socially ostracized. Another CC * Ual 
tion to the homogeneity of Japanese society is the failure to assim^' 
a resident Korean minority of some 600,000. 1111 atc 

The most conspicuous failure in the implementation ofthedem 
cratic ideal in Japan is seen in the inferior position of women IT' 
ments differ as to the status of Japanese women both in earlier ti' 
and today. A recently published study of a section of Kyushu i n ^ 
mid-1930s reports a surprising degree of female independence and ini 
tiative in this rural area. The village women, largely uneducated tra 
dition-bound, and burdened with heavy labor, are portrayed as' able 
to manage their own affairs to a great extent, even following their 
inclinations in regard to marriage, divorce, and remarriage. 2 The rapid 
industrialization of Japan after the Second World War created new 
employment opportunities for women but in some respects increased 
their dependence. Women have not been accepted in significant num¬ 
bers in positions of leadership, and they are still exploited economi¬ 
cally and in family relationships. In 1972, although 57 percent of all 
factory workers were women, their average wage was less than half 
that of male workers. Regarded as temporary employees, they are not 
permitted to share in the benefits extended to labor by management. 
While the claim of one critic that Japanese women “are virtually as 
fully oppressed as they have been since the victory of the warrior cul¬ 
ture in the Kamakura period of the twelfth century” is an exaggera¬ 
tion, it is doubtless true that they “continue as unrecognized and 
undervalued servants ofjapan’s prosperity.” 3 Still, the feminist move¬ 
ment has gained enough ground to worry the male establishment. 
Recently an author complained that husbands were being reduced to 
nonentities by power-hungry wives and declared, “All married women 
today are bad wives.” 

Since the Second World War Japan’s foreign policy has been con¬ 
ditioned by two main factors: a struggle for economic recovery an 
ascendancy, and a close relationship with the United States. Striving 
to dispel the hostility and distrust remaining as a legacy from its imp c 
rialist era, Japan made generous reparations settlements with the sma 


Robert ^mith and Ella Wiswell, The Women of Suye Mura. 

Joan ellen. The Waves at Cenji's Door: Japan through the Cinema, p. 27. 





St Asia that its armies had overrun, and contributed 
cS ofS° uthea va rious development programs. When the Asian 
^ntially c ° , was inaugurated in 1966, a Japanese became the 
ncvd°P nient f this regional organization. Japan’s foreign aid, although 
frst p residCOt °been criticized for being geared more to its own eco- 
steii sive ’ h3S han to those of the recipient countries. Most of it has 
e *mic neCC * S 1 3 of loans, under terms profitable to Japanese investors 
been in the f ° rm an > s successful penetration of the market in Indonesia, 

3 nd traders- Jap a ^ tbe Philippines, and Thailand aroused resent- 
Mahy sia ’ S '? S ^ Southeast Asia. The image of the “ugly American” 
m ent through 0 . ircd by Japanese businessmen, bankers, and tech- 
ga vc way t0 °" C ing iy referred to as “honorary whites” or “Yellow • 
nicians. d “P a ”? t is doubtful that Japan, through economic superior- 
YankeeS' m Sout heast Asia completely, partly because thejap- 
ity, wiH domu tQ accusat ions of neocolonialism and, more 

anesc arc sen c thc Southeast Asian market is not adequate to 
importantly- ^ reap f u n benefit from their specialized and 

fulfill their n<* • must have acceS s to high-income areas, such 

advanced tcchi bY d North Amer ica. In 1965 Japan’s 

“ AUS „'ft As“n ™a* 7 was o„,y ,7 P-eut. „ will undoubtedly 
sharc ° f Z especially as Chinese-Japanese trade increases. Mean- 
S thejapanese are seeking other areas for investment and are already 

active m Latin Ame tQ reac b an understanding with the 

Japan foun other of its former enemies. An agree- 

Soviet Union than Y rvt-nher ios 6 restored diplomatic 

mc „, signed by the Un,,ed 

relations and paved the \ y J p f There have been 

Nations, but it was not a formal matyJ^^ted fot 
frequent disputes—over Japanese pr Islands, all 

b, Russia, f,shins rights, and Japanese the early 

of which arc held by Russia. Russian attemp , 0 f ot j an d 

,970s, ,0 enlist Japan’s help in developing S, her,an resetvts 

gas have not met with much success^ jn , by virtue of 

The American presence continued rountrics to mutual 

the Security Treaty of 195 1 ■> which pledge t e m iiitary bases in 

consultation and allowed the United States to r ^y as hington’s lead 
Japan. Successive Japanese administrations o o accuse d the 

in international diplomacy so dutifully of the United States 

foreign ministry of being “the Asian Departmen ^ tQUS demonstra- 
State department.” Popular resentment prov and a g a j n j n 197°- 

tions against renewal of the Security Treaty in an ti-Ameri- 

and escalation of the war in Indochina ?? united States, never severe 
can feeling. Friction between Japan and thc u d by t he return to 
enough to invalidate the relationship, was a Q f t be Bonin an 

Japanese sovereignty, in 1968 and t 97 2 r ^ S ^ C .j f or tified and used as 
the Ryukyu Islands, which had been eavl tcrm s of the trans er 
bomber bases in the Korean and Vietnam wars 
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' tbc Un- 


agreement called for the removal of nuclear weapons b 
States the right to continue to use the bases. Ut ^ 

Significant changes in the semipartnership between 1 
and Japan resulted from the latter’s growing economic ° *^ n ' tCc i $t a 
stimulated dissatisfaction with a condition of dependc C n StrCn8tl1 ’ Hu 
of trade between the two countries shifted in Japan" f C ba| ai J 
yielding an annual surplus of S5 billion and, by aV ° r ’ b V 15! 
billion. Moreover, as the islanders gained pre-emine ' • nca dy $ lf 
and sophisticated technologies, the United States in its^ 7 SpCcial ^ed 
played a “colonial” role, providing grains, lumber, cott W ' th thc m 
raw materials in exchange for steel, machinery, camera 1 . ^ ^ 
electronic components for radio and television, , and innumo’ u? tches - 
manufactures ranging from pianos to barber chairs An ab cotil( a 
mobile sales in Japan matched only a small fraction of'l^ auto ' 
sales in the United States. A continual trade deficit, brin j Pa " esc <*r 
pect of falling profits and rising unemployment, worried IJ 8 *7 pr ° s ' 
manufacturers. The president of Zenith Radio Colorado ^ 
that the American consumer-electronics industry faced a th ” « arned 
bit as real as the threat of extinction faced by the coyotes^theTZ 
eagles, the seals, the alligators, and the rattlesnakes ” Whilr ^ 
exports were aided by government subsidies, the main reaso^T 
their success were the innovative initiative of management and tt 
high productivity of Japanese labor. ^ 

President Nixon’s announcement in the summer of 107, Q f hi, 
intention to visit Peking the following year surprised and aired £ 

Nnio “r WaSh '" 8,0 "i’ ad P’ rcssurcd them int ° dose ties tith the 
Nanonahs. regime in Taiwan and had stressed the necessity ofjota 

act,on dealing w„h mainland China, ye, had not consulted w„h 






Automobile Assembly Line, 
Toyota Motor Company . I n 
1980 the Japanese automobile 
industry became the largest in 
the world. 











, hcnl in advance of the United States dramatic reversal 

or i..f<< fvond suffering a temporary loss of face, the Japanese now 

"policy-^ mcn d their own diplomatic fences. In September , 972 

°, [ imP ellc Tanaka made his pilgrimage to a summit meeting in 

Lime M>»‘ sc , an ap0 logy to the Chinese people for japan’s past mis- 

peking - ottL , in advance of the United States—established full dip- 

c° IlduCt ’ ftions between Japan and the People’s Republic of China. 

Italic rda naka joint statement issued in Peking was a masterpiece 

The Ch° u " finessc and graceful ambiguity which laid a basis for 

0 f dip lonl3t ‘ ien dship” without a formal peace treaty and with impor- 

“P c3CeallC left unresolved. Japan recognized that Taiwan “ought to” 

taiit is sues china) w ithdrew its ambassador from Taipei, but replaced 

belong t0 ere ’ wit h unofficial liaison offices which effectively served 

its embassy (The United States adopted a similar procedure 

the later) 

ir dozen yesrs latci.y 

t 11 " 3 , ,. re j n relations have inevitably been affected by the recur- 
japan s ^ , 97 os. Closely following the “Nixon shock” was the 

^" 8< hock” of * 97 +’ the q uadru P ,in 8 oil P rices b V OPEC - h struck 
-oil s oc ’ ^ severely than Japan, totally dependent on outside sources 

1 °"unessential commodity. The recession following the oil crisis 
Twed the economic growth rate, brought the threat of uncmploy- 
„ t —negligible heretofore—and caused the Japanese to reexamine 
national priorities and to question whether the “miracle ofjapan” was 
'reality or illusion. A factor hampering economic recovery was, iron¬ 
ically the strength of the yen in comparison with the dollar and other 
depreciating Western currencies. The yen’s high valuation made goods 
produced in Japan expensive (although products were exported at lower 
than the domestic prices), and the Japanese found they were being 
undersold by such Asian competitors as South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong. Many small firms were forced out of business; in 1977 
more than 18,000 bankruptcies were reported in Japan. To alleviate 
the situation the government sought to expand the market for exports 
and investments in less developed areas. In February i 978 J a P an sl S n ^ 
a $20-billion eight-year trade agreement with China, fo owe six 
months later by a formal peace treaty with the People s Repu ic. 

In seeking new economic opportunities the Japanese have a so ee 
mindful of political and strategic factors, realizing that a major co 
in the Far East would place them in grave jeopardy. The nano 
for centuries remained in almost complete isolation is to ay onc 0 , 

hast isolated, dependent for its survival upon rcciproca re aC1 ° ^ 
many other countries. The Japanese have stepped wanly aro 
leking-Moscow confrontation, and they sense the an ® er ! j nce 
fortably dose, of eruption in a bitterly divided Korea-espeaaUy ^ 
"cither of the two divisions exhibits friendly feelings tow ^ 
ar alleling an active economic role in Southeast s ' a ’ . e j t h er 
tempted to strengthen diplomatic ties there. Russian at P 
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Readings 


to woo Japan into partnership or to keep the nation i So I at H 
While cultivating relations both with China and with , haVe fiiki 
nist Asian countries, Japan has remained within the United's 
system. Even the opposition parties in Japan no longer d^C 
Security Treaty of 1951- Washington has exerted mount^ 0111106 'C 
to convert the Defense Agency, already widely regarded prcss Urc- 
thc U.S. military, into an instrument with offensive ca atm of 
1978 the Japanese foreign minister asserted that defe Pabllitic $. I n 
weapons were not prohibited by Article 9 of the ConstiT^ "" cletlr 
years later Prime Minister Nakasone pronounced his Utl ° n ’ five 
“unsinkable aircraft carrier” for American forces. But 0 C ° Untr y an 
increased militarization remains, strong in Japan. Rcco P ° Slti ° n t0 
country’s vulnerability in the event of a general conflagration ” 12108 tllc 
of the population endorses the goal of “comprehensive sc 
be pursued by friendly diplomacy. Recent polls indicate that* t0 
cent of the Japanese oppose any significant augmentation of the ***' 
defense establishment. c Se ^' 
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progress, POVERTY, 

AND REVOLUTION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

. archv ? It consists of the great landowners-the "latifim- 
What is the oi S ' and mllltary henchmen, and their financial allies 
&MJ'’-thetr p c itahs ts. in the old sense of the word). ... The 
(the bankers wlth aristocratic impulses, racist attitudes, and 

°Sound contempt for their own countries. 

lector Alba, Alliance without Allies: The Mythology of Progress m Lam 
America 


1 brought food to the hungry, and people called me a saint. 

people were hungry, and people called me a common,,!. 

—Dorn Helder Camara, Brazilian archbishop 


T atin America comprises an area more than e North 

I United States. Its terrain is more varied than inaccess ible, 
1 —^American republic and large portions are arre " supp ort a 
but it is rich in natural resources. It has t e P oten ! . een i mpe r- 

populous and vigorous civilization, but this violent history, 

fectly realized. In the course of a tortuous an i an d par- 

Latin American societies and cultures have een e forces, 

dally immobilized by the unrelenting pressure o con 


Unrealised potential 


I. THE CONFLICT OF SOCIETIES AND CULTURES 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

As related in Chapter 29, the revolutions that est ^ wer con centrated 
states in Latin America left economic and po lt,ca Constitutions, 

the hands of a small minority of property own 
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Obstacles to democratic 
progress 


Material progress 


though usually patterned after that of the United States 
legitimize the dominance of the upper and middle classes r * 
to open a path toward democratic progress. The political !?•, 'K 
of the constitution makers, borrowed from the European 
ment, was abstract, theoretical, and essentially meaningl ess f ' glltCl1 ' 
with populations still largely uneducated and impoverished p 1 StatCs 
leaders sincerely devoted to justice and liberty tended to id e y ica l 
ideals with the interests of their own class. ntI ^ ^ese 

The concept of progress, so prominent in European and M 
American mentality in the nineteenth century, also took str ^° rtl1 
among Latin Americans. On the face of it their record dur° 8 
nineteenth century was one of substantial progress. The clearest ^ 
is in population, which tripled between 1800 and 1900, reachin^T^ 
60 million by the latter date. The increase was partly due to Eur ° Ut 
immigration, which contributed significantly to national devel °^ eai1 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. In contrast to Canada and the 
States, however, where a stream of European immigrants into front’ 
regions served as a democratizing force, the Europeans who settled'' 
Latin America, whether as poor laborers or prosperous entrepreneur 
reinforced the aristocratic character of society. Statistics testify to sub 
stantial economic advance. Electricity was introduced, steamships plied 
the waterways, telegraph lines and railroads were built, linking inte¬ 
rior regions to the coast and promoting the growth of large cities. The 
expansion of commerce was spectacular, especially in the latter half of 
the century. Argentine exports multiplied sevenfold between 1853 and 
1873 and doubled again by 1893. By 1900 Argentina was shipping 
2,250,000 tons of wheat abroad annually. Mexico’s exports quadru- 


icr 

in 

s, 



Agriculture in Argentina. 
A harvesting scene at the 

end of the nineteenth 

century. The nation s 
booming wheat industry 
contributed substantially 
to its prosperity early in 
the twentieth century. 
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The Conflict of Societiesand 
Cultures in the Nineteenth 
Century 


Antipathy toward 
indigenous cultures; racist 
doctrines 


„ last three decades of the century, and Btaztl's f orei ,„ d 

ike proporttons. The smaller states also experienced a 

LrS * 1 ’ “ ro wth. The benefits of econom.c expansion, however, 

rti»P arab oevenly distributed. Railroad lines primarily expedited the 

^ eV nf exports ra ther than improving internal communication 

m° vcinen ached on farm and pasture land, and their construction 

They encr ° x increases. The emphasis upon production for export 

n ecessi tated ulture less diversified and less devoted to producing food 

nl ade ag rlC ds i oC al populations. By adopting a one-crop economy, 

for the n ee themse i ves dependent on the vagaries of external market 

nations ma ^ (heir contro l. Even the industrial development of the 

forces beyo ^ ^ cen tury increased dependency because manufac- 

last quarter ^ chie fl y for the wealthy and the machines to produce 

tured iteins ^ The ma i n beneficiaries of the vaunted material 

them wer ^ ere European and North American capitalists who mar- 

progress ^ Anierican products, acquired extensive ownership of lands, 

keted Lnt-c and industries, and profited from loans made to the 
mines, banKs, 

8 °To aTame extent the changes affecting Latin America in the nine- 
enthcentury represented the triumph of a program imposed by an 
'lit" minority upon a reluctant and tenaciously resisting population. 

The Spanish colonial regime, although exploitative and oppressive, 
had not sought to destroy Indian customs and institutions entirely. 

Under Madrid’s domination and the mantle of Christianity, the Indi¬ 
ans had kept intact much of their traditions and folkways. But the 
leaders of the newly independent states were less tolerant of indige¬ 
nous cultures than the imperial Spanish had been. Eager to break with 
the colonial past, they embraced the creed of extreme individualism 
that was exciting contemporary Europeans and which bred contempt 
for the more helpless members of society. Proponents of Social Dar¬ 
winism and similar perversions of the evolutionary theory c assi le 
races on a scale like that later adopted by Hitler s Nazis. In spite o 
their own Iberian descent, they scorned the Spanish 
as decadent—weakened by their partial Indianization—an au e * 

“superior” races of northern Europe and North America. In lans an 
Africans were dismissed as inferior and “backward ; whites were 
as the chosen custodians of civilization. . . , 

Emboldened by racist doctrines, the dominant minorities un ^ 
took not only to appropriate the Indians’ land but to estr °J.. j n ' Q^ruction of the Indians 
^hure and—in some cases—to exterminate the peop e as 
Argentina a campaign to occupy the pampas, where *8®*^ the 
m °ngrel races” had had a relatively free reign, almo 
P °‘ m °f genocide, climaxed by the “Conquest of the Deser t ^ 
l f °)’ a mas sacre of Indians by the army. This bloo y». 
defended as a struggle for civilization against “nests of land pint 

ene gades, and “barbarians.” 

















temmmiMn America today bb 
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1 and South America as well as in North America some 
in Ce° tra d compassionate whites spoke out against the depreda- 
• nt ellig e0t 30 mm itted. An academic conference in Guatemala City in 
lions be^g c ? the In dian was capable of being assimilated and 
. . ^serteu _ f nrri(rre , s through education A f™, 
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j t hat the inaian ui ucmg assimilated and 

jg 9 3 as^ rte he idea of progress through education. A few dissenting 
J " ntn - the eoal of Europeanization. The Argenrini™ 


inibued witn ^ the goal of Europeanization. The Argentinian 
voices flaW ^ lber di n writing in the 1850s, attacked the prevailing 
Joan B aUtlSta afde d the countryside as barbaric. He found the “edu- 
view th at re ^ m >> of the city to be “a thousand times more disastrous 
ca ted barb3r ji za tion than that of all the savages of the American hin- 
for true ^ V *j vio Romero, who published a monumental History of 
terlands- 1 g - n l888) was another intellectual who turned con- 
Brazil' a, '~* u p S jde down. Asserting that Brazil was the product 
ven tional e ^ orts Q f Indians, Europeans, and Africans, he advocated 
of the joint Q f t h e several stocks to produce a fine and vigorous 

an interming ^ of wr iters, popular or academic, bolstered the 

race. progress was synonymous with industrialization, urbani- 
hehef tba d P g uropean i za tion. 

zation, half of the nineteen th century a genuine folk culture 

DUrm rl ro thrive in rural villages isolated from the centers of gov- 
continueu u comrr , un ities and their way of life were, for a 

ernment^ local cau dillos who, although generally descnbed 

time, protec y wit h the traditions and sentiments 

° f 1 P f the Indian rural communities stoutly resisted the drive tor 
st y le of the India m thfi latter half of the century. The result 

”"o«Ln comparable to tha, provoked by the Spanish con- 

quests of the early sixteenth century. 

In Guatemala the modernization process w *; blocked fo^ 

don under the presidency of Ra ae vrxn X roa ds and pay 

no, only deprived ofrhcrr lands but also fo ^ w ^ of 

heavy taxes, had revolted in 1837. ° Car ’ rer a enacted mea- 

mestizo blood and a respecter of native f h ree _fourths of Guate- 

sures to benefit the Indians, who constitu e and unde rtook 

mala’s population. He restored their lan s,> r While not opposed 

to provide basic education throughout without enter- 

to progress, he believed it should come gra u■ During his rule 

ing the trap of dependency upon foreign p exam pi e 0 f the con- 

Guatemala provided Latin America wit a U 5 1 J r tiinately, after Car- 

quered race holding a dominant position. reve rsed. Railroads 

rera’s death in 1865 his program was facilitate the export of 

financed and owned by foreigners were U1 farmers, and the dis- 
coffee; haciendas absorbed the lands o 1 0 f wa ge laborers, 
possessed farmers were again reduced to t ^ sC ene of repeate 

In the closing decades of the century <-Xi st an d most vio en 

uprisings led by defenders of native rig 


T/ie Conflict of Societies and 
Cultures in the Nineteenth 
Century 


Defenders of the Indians 


Indian folk culture 
protected by caudillos 


Guatemala under 
president Carrera 
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The Mayas of Yucatan 


Paraguay under Francia 
and the Lopezes 


was the so-called Caste War in Yucatan, where Mayan corn 
was threatened by the expansion of sugar plantations' owned b CU * tUre 
and mestizos, who claimed to be advancing “the holy cause oV^ 
humanity, and civilization.” Beginning about 1850, the co n flj ? rder . 
into the twentieth century. For fifty years the Mayan rebels 0 f y d 
tan governed themselves, while preserving a pre-Columbian t VUCa ' 
village and family organization and a distinctive culture blending j\? e ° f 
and Spanish elements. By 1900 soil exhaustion and epidemics 0^ 
ease had weakened the Mayan communities, and under the ty ra ° dlS ' 
Porfirio Diaz their independence was ended. nniCa l 

Indian rebellions occurred in Ecuador and Peru, and slave upr' ■ 
in Brazil before the abolition of slavery in 1888. By far the most Sm8S 
cessful resistance to the process of forced Europeanization took T*' 
in Paraguay between 1819 and 1870, led by three successive caudill^ 
who are customarily faulted as tyrants but who demonstrated a mo ° S 
realistic perception of the condition and needs of their country than 
did their critics. Jose Francia (1814-1840) enacted reforms anticipat' " 
in several respects the program of Mexican revolutionaries of the 
twentieth century. In firm control of the economy, Francia national 
ized the Roman Catholic Church, confiscating its lands and those of 
great private estates, rented portions to small farmers, and made the 
country self-sufficient in food. Francia’s successors, Antonio Lopez 
and Antonio’s son Solano Lopez, demonstrated clearly that the pro¬ 
tection of native agriculture was by no means incompatible with material 
progress. The Lopezes built railroads and telegraph lines, developed a 
modern steam-operated navy, and established an iron foundry, all 
without resorting to foreign loans. Unfortunately, these remarkable 
accomplishments, which might have served as an example for others 
to follow, were jeopardized by the hostility of Paraguay’s neighbors— 
hostility aggravated by the truculent and defiant attitude of Lopez. On 
the pretext of checking a threat to their own territories, Argentina and 
Brazil, after inducing Uruguay to join them, launched a war of attri¬ 
tion that lasted for six years (1864—1870), ending only when 90 per¬ 
cent of Paraguay s adult male population had been killed. Although 
the victors claimed they were bringing civilization to barbarians, an 
English newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, pronounced a different 
verdict. The war, it reported, “had overturned the only South Amer¬ 
ican state wherein the native Indian race showed any present likeli¬ 
hood of attaining or recovering such strength or organization as to fit 
it or the task of government.” During a five-year period of military 
occupation, Paraguay’s popular institutions were dismantled, foreign 
capita poured in, and great estates reappeared as speculators snapped 
p an s at bargain prices. Thus stricken, Paraguay entered the twen- 

et century as one of the most backward and impoverished of Latin 
American states. 
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T^ NT S AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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lN 


among the larger Latin American states experienced a 
^exic° al ° n i .Hon—social and economic as well as political. Mexico’s 
r> nere i°volution began in 1910-19. i with the overthrow of the 
Lrating re fPor firio Diaz, consumed the following decade, and has 
aictat° rshlp r rm ally ended. The ousting of Diaz did not break the 
(.ever b een ° entre nched oligarchy nor bring unanimity to reforming 
power of tj® ensuing struggle among various aspiring leaders was 
liberals- 1 . , more than casual interest by major powers, especially 
patched ^ w hich by 1910 had placed 40 percent of its total 
the U n,ted vestments in Mexico. Without directly opposing the rev- 
overseas ‘"J^shington government hoped to manage it and to that 
olution, 1 e f aC tion against another. Francisco Madero, the liberal 
endP !T festate owner) who had succeeded Diaz, was driven from 
1,0/11 v e victoriano Huerta, an unsavory throwback to the 
office in q eX ecuted his predecessor. President Woodrow Wilson 
°' d ° r recognition of Huerta on the grounds that he had usurped 
"f Unconstitutionally, although an equally cogent reason was 
° * CC ’ s offer of oil concessions to the British. When the revolution 
HUeft kindled in Mexico by Huerta’s misrule. President Wilson first 
favored the charismatic guerrilla fighter Francisco “Pancho” Villa but 
switched support to his rival, Venustiano Carranza, and in 1916 sent 
an expeditionary force across the border in pursuit of the elusive Villa. 
Carranza who, after becoming president with U.S. backing, soon fell 
out of favor both with the United States and with his own people, 
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Mexico , i9JJ-^9 ] 4 


was forced from office m 1920. Seemingly the revolution had en a 
in failure, but such was not the case. During Carranza’s brief 

istration a constitutional convention had drafted a refor mist 
cratic charter, which was enacted in May 1917. ’ **0. 

The Constitution of 19 J 7 had several objectives in li ne w j t i 
revolutionary ideals of those who had been struggling to rem ak ‘ ' 
country ever since the end of the Diaz regime: (t) to democrat* ' e 
government; (2) to reduce the influence of the Church; and (3) to 
to the nation control over its economic resources and to provider, 
the masses a more equitable share of the wealth they produced 1 
pursuance of the first, the Constitution bestowed the suffrage upcJ 
male citizens twenty-one years of age and over and subjected the p 0vv 
ers of the president to a measure of control by Congress. In keep*, 
with the second, freedom of religion was guaranteed, the Church was 
forbidden to conduct primary schools, and the state legislatures were 
empowered to limit the number of priests in each district. But the 
most significant provisions of the Constitution were probably those 
dealing with economic reform. Peonage was abolished. An eight-hour 
day with one day’s rest in seven was proclaimed the standard f 0r 
industrial workers. The right to strike was recognized, and the gov¬ 
ernment was given the authority to provide for social insurance. Min¬ 
eral resources were declared to be the property of the nation. No 
foreigners were to be granted concessions to develop them unless they 
agreed to be treated as Mexican citizens. Private property of any kind 
might be expropriated by the government after the payment of just 
compensation. 

In spite of staggering internal problems, dissension, and the failure 
to implement fully the objectives of the Constitution, the Mexican 
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hown fundamental stability. It is one of the few Latin 
public has s su bjccted to a military takeover during the past 

A nicrica n * ta ^ centur y. Several presidents strove earnestly to fulfill 
three q uartCr iarV promise, expropriating millions of acres of land for 
the re volutl0 ' peasants. An outstanding presidency was that of Lazaro 
re dist ributl0 L ct jo n at C ly nicknamed Tato (“Daddy”). During the Great 
Cardenas, a ^ many other countries were turning to fascism or 
pepress 10 ' 3 ’ atorsh ip, Cardenas enacted a program comparable to 
military d ’ c ” klin Roosevelt’s New Deal in the United States. Fol- 
president r ^ anc j ate of the Constitution, he took the bold step of 
lowing thc n | he oi j f. e lds, thus infuriating their foreign owners, who 
„ationalia in §^ ^ Congress to take retaliatory action. President Roo- 
prCSSCd dhering to his Good Neighbor policy, ruled out military 
sevelt, a ^ Q ff ere d long-term credits to enable the Mexican gov- 
intervention sate y 5 companies. His conciliatory attitude won 

eminent to thc Mexican people, a far more valuable asset 

the lastin§ . ] g r r evcnucs had ever been. Besides land redistribution, Mex- 
thanthe oi n induded the introduction of free and compul- 

IC ° S Zns education, which has raised the literacy level to 75 percent, 
and legislation providing for sickness, accident, and unemployment 

inS F U o r ? n the past fifty-six years, the government of Mexico has been 
a ‘nnted bv a single political party, the Institutional Revolutionary 
Tv (PRI) The PRI chooses the presidential candidate, the legis a- 
f 7 the ate governors, and most of the judges. The president in 

motion. Although Mexico achieved a g Aarar- 

industrial progress did not benefit those most in nee of P- 8 
ian reform the core of the revolutionaryor 
and sporadic. With o'nly 12 percent o t e ^ of unemployed 

grazing, rapid population increase fore creation of large urban 

peasants into the towns, with the conseq than u m iHi 0 n, has 

slums. Mexico City, with a population o rura j area s, lack- 

been called the “largest poor city” in the world. ^ exploite d. 

ing adequate schools and medical care, renaal ” nC . jj c universities— 
In 1968 only 175,000 students were enro e *" . ye p 0 R c ies pro- 
out of a population of close to 50 mil ion. ^ Mexico in i 9 ^> 
voked a student insurrection at the Universi S p ec jal troops, 

which was brutally suppressed by President iaz t jiere have been 
As is .rue in many supposedly civilized countr.es. 
flagrant violations of human rights. w jth such eco- 

Recent Mexican administrations have ee national debt, t e 

nomic problems as runaway inflation an a , Lopez Portil o s 

second highest among developing discovery of enormous 

accession to office in 1976 coincided with 
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ident of Mexico, 1934-194°’ 

His Family. One of the ablest 
of Mexico’s presidents, he 
nationalized oil fields and dis¬ 
tributed millions of acres of land 
to the peasants. 


Political and economic 
flaws 


Continuing economic 
problems 
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Present and foture 
prospects 



1 resident Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil 


oil and gas reserves off the western shores of the Gulf of M exic 
recently as 1973 Mexico was an oil-importing country and ' As 
severely in that year when the price of oil quadrupled. Recent Sl J d 
indicate that Mexico’s petroleum reserves are among the world’s 1 
est. The hoped-for benefits from this bonanza, however, have*^' 
been realized. An ambitious industrial development program had" 0 ' 
be cut back drastically when the price of oil dropped, and the gove/ 0 
ment-owned petroleum company (PEMEX) was so corrupt and intf 
ficiently managed that it contributed little revenue. Because populate 
growth has brought a continual reduction in the average size of f amil n 
farms and there is practically no more arable land left for distribute/ 
President Portillo introduced a government program to promote sci¬ 
entific methods of cultivation, hoping to make the country self- su ffi_ 
dent in foodstuffs and to improve the quality of rural life. Success will 
depend upon adequate funding. 

Caught in a world economic crisis, Mexico’s immediate prospects 
are far from bright. Fifty percent of the people live close to bare sub¬ 
sistence, large numbers are unemployed or underemployed, and the 
nation’s wealth is still narrowly concentrated. Recently a Mexican writer 
complained that the poor are much poorer than they were during the 
revolution of 1910. But in spite of dissatisfaction there is little incli¬ 
nation to overthrow the existing order. The Communist party, admitted 
to a place on the ballot in 1979, has mustered scant support. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the dread of another revolution serves as a powerful stabilizing 
factor. The 1910 revolution brought a new middle class to power and 
incorporated peasants and workers into the dominant political party, 
but the violence accompanying it cost the lives of more than a million 
people. 

Brazil, the largest country of Latin America with an area almost 
equal to that of the entire United States, in the course of the twentieth 
century became so highly industrialized that it can be regarded as a 
major power rather than a Third World nation. Yet it exhibits dra¬ 
matically the problems and contradictions common to all of Latin 
America. Industrial and commercial expansion has turned Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo into glittering metropolises, but the influx of destitute 
country folk has ringed their suburbs with ghastly slums. The height 
of wealth coexists with the depths of poverty, the height of fashion, 
sophistication, and innovative enterprise with the remnants of a semi- 
feudal culture. 

For several decades Brazil made halting and interrupted progress 
toward political democracy. Constitutional changes adopted in 1934 
provided for the secret ballot and the enfranchisement of both men 
and women, though a literacy qualification debarred many from vot¬ 
ing. Getulio Vargas twice held the presidency for a total period 0 
eighteen years—1930-1945 and 1951-1954. Although he ruled as a 
dictator when in office, imposing press censorship and disbanding 



i 
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l 




• eS his dictatorship was relatively moderate and in some 
> cal E^'eficial.' He promoted industrial growth and strengthened 
P s pects ben of t he central government over the several states. Fol- 
! b e aut h ® rlt T. m issal of Vargas by the army in 1954, a bitter struggle 
, 0 vving the ° een his followers and their opponents. 
eoS oed be ^ f f aC tional wrangling, the later 1950s showed stirrings of 


lnspite ° Brazil- President Juscelino Kubitschek planned an ambi- 
pr og resS in 0 f economic development, but because he avoided tax 
d°us P r0 ^ a licy of government spending was highly inflationary. 
jncr eases. W vo i unte er reformers, supported by trade unions, 

At t be sam d j calSi a Catholic Action Movement, and even some bish- 
politica' ra ( J [iur ^h hierarchy, brought help to the depressed rural area 
oP s ° ft ie tem Brazil, organizing peasant cooperatives, starting schools 
0 f northe j* S . in ics, and offering technical assiatance. Such radical activ- 
an d healt c ^ ac [<led to the mild reformism of the government, 
ity at tbe ^ r uc k p or t he oligarchy that controlled most of the land and 
was too m Kubitsche k’ s successors had been no more successful than 
thear ?bilizing the economy, and in April 1964 PresidentJoao Gou- 
heU1 deader of the Labor party, was overthrown by a coup d’etat. A 
military dictatorship held Brazil in its grip for twenty-one years, 
the 1960s the country seemed to be caught in the surge of an 
nic boom A resplendent new capital, Brasilia, was constructed 
f" in the interior, and Sao Paulo on the coast grew from a sleepy 
provincial town to become the largest industrial city in the Southern 
Hemisphere Proponents of a trans-Amazoman highway boasted that 
S3S project would be visible to the naked eye from the moon, 
although ecologists warned that destruction of the Amazon rain for¬ 
ests would endanger the oxygen supply and lead to soil exhaustion. 
Industry expanded and diversified, to free the economy tap *pen- 
dence upon its single staple, coffee. Manufactures me u 8 
building, automobiles, steel products, and precision | ns ru 
increased sufficiently to contribute 20 percent 0 razi s e *P 
1971 the overall annual growth rate approache 11 percen . 
ity, however, was obtained at the risk of eventua isa ^ 

increasingly industrialized economy depended precarious y 
support—chiefly from the United States, Canada >P». 

Germany—for 40 percent of capital investment an P ^ ^ 

eign trade. During the mid-1970s the growth rate slu P wascom . 
5 percent, and there were signs that the economic mira^ ^ ^ g raz jj 
i°g to an end. Because imports supplied 80 percent ° products 

was badly jolted by the sharp rise in the price o pe r ^ corre c- 

while the price of its agricultural exports was dec im ’ duce gra j n 
, ve measure the government undertook successtu Y acres t0 

a cohol a? a substitute fuel and by 1981 bac * . sur plus by 

thls Purpose. A drive to expand exports resulted in Ama zon 

,98 °- Reserves of iron ore discovered in i 9 6? » the eaS 
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life 9nP»- . 

Morfcni Bra*//. Left: A slum on the outskirts of Rio de Janeiro contrasts 
with Brasilia, Brazil’s capital, on the right. 


Flaws in the economic 
record 


region may prove to be the world’s largest. By 1984 iron ore rivaled 
coffee and soy beans as Brazil’s leading exports, with manufactures 
not far behind The armament industry has grown to the point of 
making Brazil the sixth largest arms exporter in the world. No longer 
dependent upon the United States for weaponry and resentful of the 
Carter administration’s criticism of their repressive internal policies, 

acm?d aZI -iri Un T t ? m ! 977 cance,ed a twenty-five-year-old military 

ninv lT , StateS ' By the Carly ^ Brazil was begin- 

World dlSp 3Ce Umted States as a supplier of goods to Third 

can state BetW ^ en 1970 and t98o its trade with the black Afri¬ 

can states increased sixfold. 

The naHo ^niarkable economic record was not without serious flaws. 

S100 billion S i-h^T 80 de ^’ $4<5 blllion in x 9 8 °. by 1985 had reached 
rose subsea V u ln tbe developing world. And while income 

them were " ** y ’ the real wa ges of workers declined, one fifth of 
200 percent 1 ^^ ° yC V 3nd tbe annua ^ inflation rate was more than 
east-tn area 7“* dr0Ught “ the dir H>°° x region of the north- 
million Deonl/e !u gC ^ Prance and Spain together—had brought 2 
zil’s agriculturalV H VCr ^ e °^ starva tion. Forty-three percent of Bra- 
than half of the /h' W3S ° Wned b y 1 P ercen t of the farmers; more ; 
area Nor had ° 1Vators were crowded into 3 percent of the total 
N ° r h3d 3ny of th * newly acquired wealth been devoted to 


1 










• social services or health care. Brazil’s infant mortality rate 
| itfP^rfhe highest in Latin America. 

I| is ° ne "jiitary junta that governed for twenty-one years broke with 
? T r ‘ tradition of moderation, not only by halting the democratic 
I B raZ1 S but also by suppressing every vestige of civil liberty, imposing 
* P r< ? CeS cen sorship, incarcerating citizens without trial, and torturing 
| tj S ht cted opponents of the regime. After a bleak decade the repression 
! SU t 3 l,rfdaxed. P resident Ernesto Geisel granted limited responsi- 

T U t0 a Congress chosen by general election in 1978. His hand¬ 
led' successor, General Joao Baptista de Figueiredo, continued the 
p * rfl (opening) process, granting amnesty to some political exiles, 
^nd scheduling elections. Although the presidential election ofjanuary 
a gg 5 was conducted by an Electoral College rather than by direct vote 
of the citizens, it occasioned popular rejoicing. The man chosen for 
the office was Tancredo de Almeda Neves, a respected seventy-five- 
year-old civilian politician who had served as prime minister under 
Goulart before the military coup of 1964. The high expectations cre¬ 
ated by Neves’s victory were dashed when the newly elected presi¬ 
dent, on the day before his scheduled inauguration was stricken by an 
intestinal infection that proved fatal. The office of presidency passed 
to his running mate Jose Sarney, a politician lacking Neves’s stature 
and experience. 

Argentina has the natural endowment to enable it to become a rich 
country. Besides extensive agricultural and pastoral lands, it holds 
valuable mineral resources as well as waterways suitable for develop¬ 
ing hydroelectric power, and it is virtually self-sufficient in oil and 
natural gas. Within an area considerably larger than that of Mexico 
dwell less than half as many people. Argentina’s population is singu¬ 
larly homogeneous, partly because of an influx of European immi¬ 
grants and partly because most of the Indians have been driven out or 
exterminated. Argentine society, 80 percent urban, has one of the highest 
literacy rates in Latin America. During the First and Second World 
Wars the country profited from high prices paid for its beef and grain, 
and throughout the first half of the twentieth century, when Buenos 
Aires served as the financial and commercial capital of South America, 
Argentina was the undisputed leader of all the Latin American states. 
This enviable position of leadership was eroded by thirty years of 
political chaos and economic mismanagement that brought the coun- 
tr Y to the edge of ruin. 

In contrast to its large rival Brazil, Argentina’s history has been 
marked by violence, instability, and authoritarianism, making prog 
ress toward democracy extremely difficult. Universal manhood suf¬ 
frage an<J the secret ballot were adopted in I9 I2 > but voting has typic Y 
been manipulated by powerful cliques for their own advantage. Since 
J 93 o only one president has completed his mandated term o o ice. 
The deep-seated animosities which jeopardize stability and emocratic 
Progress can be traced in part to rapid industrialization and to the 
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fierce antagonism between urban and rural classes. More th 
cent of the population is employed in industry, and a wide 30 \c pCr ' 
rates the interests and attitudes of Buenos Aires—where a th^rt pa ~ 

population is concentrated—from those of the outlying provT tbe 
second and related source of conflict has been the role of } nCCS ' A 
unions. Originating under the leadership of Spanish and Italia ^ tradc 
grants tinged with syndicalist ideology, they developed a str ° 
of labor solidarity and militancy. A national confederation of SenSC 
nized workers (CGT), eventually encompassing half of the labo r 
became a power within the state, alternately supporting and * ° rCe ’ 
ing the recurring military dictatorships. Still another factor te^d™* 33 *' 
foster autocratic government has been an intense national pride "'if- t0 
has made Argentinians not only resentful of outside interf ’ 
especially from the United States—but somewhat contpmnt,^^ 
other Latin Americans. P 0Us 

Much of Argentine political history in the twentieth century h 
revolved around a small number of dominating personalities. Oi^ h 
was Hipolita lrigoyen, who inspired fanatical loyalty among his?1 
lowers and was elected president in 1916 for a six-year term and ae 
in 1928. His popularity stemmed partly from the fact that he managed 
to keep Argentina neutral during World War I and later gained for he 
a place of recognition in world affairs. But he ruled as an autocrat 
enforcing a vicious antistrike policy against labor, and, during his sec¬ 
ond term, permitting widespread corruption. He was overthrown bv 
a revolution m 1930 engineered by conservatives and high-ranking 

' Ce J S ,° ft . he armed f ° rces - For severaI years conservatives and bour¬ 
geois liberals alternated in the possession of power. With the outbreak 
of the Second World War a sinister fascist movement began to develop 
m Argentina. Sympathy with the Axis, based in part upon fear of 

daZwer^f W r S 7 P re , VaIent - Lar ge numbers of the business 
were Cerma * ta an extraction, and many army officers 

nomic crises" , ramed ' The nation was already in the throes of eco- 
ovemmwd " 8 ° Vemment was al most bankrupt, and inflation and 
meager ret" 5 ” lnfliected cruel hardships on people with 

S — e 0ffiCial POliCy 0f P^ng low wages as a means 
to fotw 1 P d° rtS Created 3 SUr,y > rebe,lious class workers ready 
The man ema S°S ue who promised to better their condition. 

movement mt .° tb * s rcde was Juan D. Peron. Leader of a 

for the office himselfinmld"^Bv o ^^ inCUmbent P resident - he ran 
trols and non-v promising wage increases, rent con- 

the i«MmL < /o i 7 “sb>tL? r ones”T teS ’ be / on enou g h su PP ortai " ong 

and business SS ° neS ^ ln ^thtion to that of the military 

enlarged tie “T h \ S electi °"; recruiting peasants he 

to intimidate the; a nS , 3n< ? made them his power base, using them 
His colorful Der-T oll g ar chy and to hold the military in check. 

P onality and bold, unscrupulous actions attracted a 






lUwn Peron, Shown with 
Duarte, at the 

s !, of His Power in 1952 • The 
< Eva, who won 

!uUr°ad ulation b >' aclrmms " 
t charity to the P° OT - was 

ingof«C' r ' 



devoted mass following, but his methods of governing resembled the 
familiar pattern of fascist dictatorship—censorship, saber rattling, 
antiforeignism, and economic nationalism. 

Peron antagonized the Catholics by legalizing divorce and by 
attempting the separation of church and state. And while he did little 
for the peasants, he incurred the enmity of the middle class by confer¬ 
ring expensive benefits upon his followers in the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labor and by expanding the national debt. Though a revo t 
which broke out in June 1955 was suppressed, it flared up again in 
September. The rebels won the support of the navy and finally t reat 
ened to bombard the'eity of Buenos Aires if Peron did not surren er. 
A military junta persuaded him to relinquish his rule and go into exi c. 
He fled to Paraguay and later found refuge in Madrid. In May 1 95 
the constitution was restored and the great liberal newspaper La rens 
was given back to its rightful owners. , 

The restoration of constitutional government prove to e s 
jived and did not end the threat to democracy in Argentina, t 
impossible to eradicate overnight the influence of 2 million peror 
who longed for a revival of the dictatorship that had conferre av 
u pon the working classes. It was also impossible to suppress t e 
dons of the generals and colonels, who demanded strong govern 
u ntil Peronism and 'communism could be complete y e iml . 
e fective instruments of class legislation. In 19 62 an aga * n in nom j c 
®ny removed an eldcted president from office. Meanwhile: economy 
' r remained, dating from the depression of the i 93 0s as \ 
th ' Peron regime-a foreign-trade deficit, chrome unemployment. 


Perdu ousted 


The persistence of the 
Peronist heritage 
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mountain of public debt, and a steadily advancing cost of lj vil 
military junta that seized power in 1966 dissolved all political p art - 
purged the universities, and tightened control over the trade unio^’ 
but it was unable to resolve the economic crises. Three army gen ° n *’ 
ruled successively, the third of whom was Alejandro Lanusse, cho 
by the joint chiefs of staff as head of the nation in March 1971. Abl Cn 
than his predecessors, Lanusse also showed himself to be more c ^ 
ciliatory. He legalized political parties, restored some confisca^a 
property, and announced his intention of holding elections for th 
office of president within two years. This seemed a bold plan in view 
of the dissensions within the country. Lanusse faced two milit a 
uprisings against him and opposition from both the right and the left^ 
including labor unions, middle-class terrorists, and even a revolution' 
ary faction of the Catholic clergy. Though he had himself once been 
imprisoned by Pcron, Lanusse invited the exiled dictator to return for 
a month’s visit, and unregenerate peronistas nominated their aging hero 
as the presidential candidate for their Justicialist Liberation Front. Peron 
chose not to run, but when the elections were held as scheduled in 
March 1973, his stand-in. Dr. Hector Campora, a sixty^four-year-old 
former dentist, outdistanced his closest rival by better than two to 
one. Accepting the unexpected verdict, Lanusse relinquished the pres¬ 
idential office in May. But Campora’s inauguration as the first civilian 
president in seven years did not halt the bloody violence and terrorism 
that racked the country, and in July Campora stepped down in favor 
of Peron. Upon the death of the ex-dictator the following summer, 
his widow Isabel, a former cabaret dancer, attempted to fill the post 
of chief executive? Her disastrous administration of twenty months 
witnessed the spread of corruption throughout the bureaucracy, black 
marketing, debasement of the currency, and the world’s highest rate 
of inflation, bringing the government to the brink of ruin. She was 
deposed by a smoothly executed coup in March 1976, and a three- 
man junta headed by General Jorge Videla, acceded to power. 

e mi itary junta that ruled Argentina for seven years after the 
overt row of Senora Peron retrieved the economy from complete col¬ 
apse, ut without remedying its basic defects and at the expense of 
every trace of freedom. The junta seized control of the powerful CGT 
• a roze wages ’ but not prices, which, after a temporary check to 

PiiorrT’ Contlnued t0 f ise. The generals vowed to exterminate jhe 
n a terrorist ands that had shaken the country over a period of 

tran/tn^/ 5 CnCl j ^ 35 3 terror * st “anyone who spreads ideas con- 
a terror 3nd Chrisdan civilization,” the government unleashed 

to stifle fl' ° Wn ’ ei ^pl°ying more than a dozen different agencies 
raided honT 1 u tortur e, and executions. Security forces 

Atlantic anfl A mg ^ t ’ dr °pped bodies from helicopters into the South 

International eStro ^ e t ^ le ev idence of their depredations. Amnesty 
ternational estimated that within two years some 20,000 people had 









T 


arc d i while thousands more were held in official prisons or 

diSaPP detention camps. One victim who managed to survive the “dirty T-- l — 

seCr ? the courageous journalist Jacobo Timmerman, who, after Twentieth-Century Progress and 

In _j r_ .1 
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Sfssia, which welcomed Argentine grain during President Jimmy 
5 r rer : s embargo of American shipments. In return, Russia supplied 
Argentina with high technology. Meanwhile, Argentina’s generals were 
raiding their own country’s crippled economy. An observer likened 
Argentine society to “a basically healthy business taken over by the 
Mafia and, through mismanagement and depletion of assets, kept on 

the verge of bankruptcy.” 

As popular revulsion mounted against the generals, they attempted 
to win public approval by embarking on a military adventure. Its fail¬ 
ure brought about their downfall. The Falkland Islands (Malvinas), The Falkland islands 

lying 400 miles east of the southern tip of Argentina, had been regarded war; fall of the junta 

by Argentinians as rightfully their property ever since the islands were 
seized by the British in 1833. Repeated attempts to negotiate a transfer 
of sovereignty of the islands had failed. In deciding upon a forceful 
seizure the Argentine military apparently believed that Britain would 
expend little effort to defend a tiny possession of dubious value 8,000 
miles from home and also that the Washington government, whose 
attitude toward them had changed from coldness to cordiality with 
the accession of President Ronald Reagan, would raise no objections— 

War in the Falkland Islands. Left: Argentine prisoners under British marine 
guard as the Argentine forces surrendered in June 1982. Right: Graves of Brit¬ 
ish officers and soldiers who fell during the seventy-four-day war for control 
of the Falkland Islands. 
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two serious miscalculations. Argentine forces that invaded the F 
lands in April 1982 were forced to surrender in June. The seve^*' 
four-day war, which cost S2.6 billion and a thousand lives, earned^' 
merit points either for Great Britain or for Argentina, but it had K° 
salutary effect of undermining the credibility of a government that h H 
deluded its people with the promise of an easy victory. I n a presid ^ 
tial election held in October 1983—10 the chagrin of the peronisT' 
who had expected to return to power—52 percent of the popular v ^ 
was garnered by the moderate reformist Civic Union party, heaH°^ 
by Raul Alfonsin. e 

With the dislodging of the junta in 1983 Argentina gained not onl 
a civilian president but one who was a staunch advocate of human 
rights. Alfonsin immediately announced plans for the trial and n 
ishment of officers guilty of atrocities. That the plan would have more 
than limited success was doubtful because much evidence had been 
destroyed, some suspects had fled the country, and Alfonsin wished 
to preserve the morale of the armed forces while reforming them The 
outlook was sufficiently promising to induce the return of the exiled 
Jacobo Timmerman, who defined contemporary Argentina as “an 
exercise in hope.” A distraught economy posed the greatest threat to 
the survival of a democratic .regime. During the junta era of the late 
1970s and early 1980s Argentina’s per capita income had dropped from 
fifteenth to thirty-seventh place, while the national debt had climbed 
from S8 billion to S40 billion. The inflation rate was a staggering 800 

Chile, occupying a long strip of the continent between Argentina 
and the Pacific Ocean, has natural advantages similar to those of its 
arger neighbor and, until recently, has had a less turbulent history. 
Its population is small and, like those of Argentina and Uruguay, 
homogeneous predominantly of European origin. With a limited 
ount of arable land, Chile’s economic development has been linked 
the exploitation of its minerals: silver, gold, nitrates, and, in the 
of ’ C0 PP er ’ w hich by 1880 accounted for 80 percent 

brono-hf 6 rh ° rei ^ n trade ' Concentration on the export of minerals 
and No +h a econom y increasingly under foreign control as British 
vided chin Amer , 1Ca " Ca P lta,ists acquired ownership of the mines, pro¬ 
found rie/lvT aC !* lties ’ and smelted most of the ore in their own 

attention fro 1' T* diversificad °n of the economy and diverted 

attention from the needs of agriculture. 

remaTablvflT 8 )- 11111118 ° f itS inde P en dence in 1818, Chile had been 
tTnTnt he y e^ mtemal U P heavals ’ As in ««>st parts of the con- 
investors wh^lTi^ ^ do ™ nated b Y lar ge landowners and foreign 
ing 70 percent of !f SantS a " d lndu strial workers—together constitut- 

as 1968, 2.6 percen^ofX atl 0 V Were alm ° St P ro P ert y less - As late 

national income p- l e P eo P e received nearly 50 percent of the 
1 ‘" COme - P““W of the farms held more than rwo-thirds 







pi Teniente Copper Mine, 
Chile El Teniente Mining 
Company had been jointly 
£$ by the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation and the 
rhilean government until the 

Allende government expro- 

Sd it in 1971 . Chile ranks 
third in world copper produc¬ 
tion, after the United States 
and Zambia. 
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of all cultivated land, and poor tenants (inquilinos) on great haciendas 
commonly lived in one-room huts with only straw mats to sleep on. 
Yet Chile had a middle class and an urban working class, both of 
which carried weight, and the political structure seemed relatively sta¬ 
ble, committed to democratic principles and—with a few brief inter¬ 
ruptions—controlled by civilians. Following the authoritarian presidency 
of Major Carlos Ibanez in 1925-1931, constitutional rule con <- inue “ 
unbroken for four decades. In 1973 it was destroyed in a blood bath 
accompanying a military coup instigated by ultraconservatives an 

foreign conspirators. . , 

In 1964 Eduardo Frei, a lawyer of German extraction, was c osen 
president. His party, the Christian Democrats, advocated social-we - 
fare measures, and his administration accomplished some re orm , 
including agreements for a gradual transfer of the copper mines 
foreign to national ownership. It made little progress, owe ’ 
the basic problem of landownership, even though an agrarian 
bill of 1967 had authorized the government to istri ute 
acres to small farmers. The presidential election of Sep 
was watched with great concern abroad, especia y in t e 
where rhe recent announcement 

a . .1 ^1 ...U „„ 1070 election, with 86 per- 


Allende’s Popular Unity 
coalition and its opponents 
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cent of the registered voters participating, brought Salvador All e a 
Gossens into office at the head of a Popular Unity'coalition of Sor**, 
ists, Communists, and other left-wing groups. A long-time memb 
of the Chilean Socialist party, Allende sought radical changes but ^ 
determined to achieve them by democratic methods. His governm^ 5 
broke the control of monopolies, enacted a substantial programme 
agrarian reform, improved health care sufficiently to cut the i n f ° f 
mortality rate in half, and brought relief to the workers by reduci 
unemployment. His determination to pursue a “Chilean wav 08 
socialism”—democratic and nonviolent—aroused the fears of both 
native and foreign business interests, who resolved to fight him with 
all the resources they could command. There are conflicting accounts 
and interpretations of the events that led to Allende’s downfall He 
himself was partly to blame. By pushing a nationalization program 
too rapidly, he undermined confidence in the economy. His policies 
were bound to alienate conservative business interests, and he lacked 
the personal charisma to enable him to lead a successful revolution 
against them. Finally, he made the fatal, though perhaps inevitable 
mistake of antagonizing the armed forces. Several factors contributed 
to a deepening economic crisis. The United States demanded imme¬ 
diate payment of loans that were nearing maturity, ended all except 
military-aid grants, and exerted pressure on private banks and inter¬ 
national lending agencies to cut off fresh credits to the Allende gov- 
ernment. A heavy blow was inflicted by a drop in the price of copper 
Chile s leading export. With falling revenues and inflation out of hand' 
the country appeared to be headed for an economic breakdown- 
attributed by critics to Allende’s ineptitude and Marxist ideology— 
but to a considerable extent deliberately engineered by Chilean far- 

United'ST’' Wlth th = support of multinational corporations and the 
Untted States government. The CIA, a, the urging of the Interna- 

insta^n h °" e & T degra P h C °"W, had tried to prevent Ailende's 
nn ol of P P -f ‘ I97 °' Failin « in this CIA, with the 
>ee” of ' N ‘ XOn and Ht " 1 ' Kissinger's “Forty Commit- 

in an attempt t “'dtstbS'd^Ch l S ' Cr " ly SPem S ° me “ mi " i0n 
ket dismni-prl r h Chl,ean government. A black mar- 

-sssrs™- 

sional elections' scare -and-smear campaign, the congres- 

almost 44 percent officeVote Suv^’ 8 P ° PUlar C ° aHti ° n 
the legislature u actua *v increasing its representation m 

riate^Cfc 3 ^ ** 

nents resorted to extreme conficler >ce in the president, his oppo- 
incite a popular unrki measures - After several abortive attempts to 
P ng against the government, the military high 





j f orce of 100,000 men and on September it, 
rt mand m ,Zcks on key centers throughout the country. The 
c0 " launched a ^ d’etat than an undeclared civil war, though 
‘oeration le ^ ntest that there could be little doubt as to the out- 
°,,ch 311 u« even disorganized and poorly armed, civilian resistance 
come- Alth ° h US stiffer than had been expected. A small band led by 
proved mUC , ed the Presidential Palace for five hours against tanks 
blende detcn dmen * blende was machine-gunned by his captors 
and aerial b°m ^ ^ death as su i c ide) and the slaughter continued for 
(who announce $ were killed outright; thousands more 

Some i 5 > uuu v , 

we • ne d tortured, or exiled. 

were impnso > of the f cw constitutional democracies in Latin 

nC ° VCr nsferred power to a four-man junta headed by General 
America tran ^ te , an unappealing figure who liked to com- 

AUgU u St ° If to Spain’s Generalissimo Franco and who vowed to replace 
pare S “liberal democracy” with something more suitable to the 
dlSCrCd His methods evoked memories of the horrendous days of Hit- 
« meS , H o alin . Secret police, the DINA, caused people to disappear 
Cr J" trace and abused prisoners in torture chambers bearing sucji 
W1 donic titles as “Discotheque” and/Palace of Laughter ” An Inter- 
^ Commission of Jurists estimated that during the first eighteen 
"tmhs after the military takeover 95.000 persons—about 1 percent of 
rJopularion-were arrested for at least a twenty-four-hour period. 
Unrelenting repression and terror failed to break airinterna 1 resis¬ 
tance while reports of violations of human rights pushed Chile towar 
HSto of international isolation. The United States 
military aid in .976. but private banks h- 

assistance ,0 the junta. Uneasy relations between Sanmgb and Wash 
ington were severely strained whyn Orlando Leteher, 
ambassador to the United States and an outspoken cm. J • 

was murdered on the streets of Washington, D. ., Y , es 

in September 1976. President Pinochet ma e a ewe DINA 

intended to mollify his critics. In i 9 77 he dissolved thedrfDNA, 
but it immediately reappeared under a new 

■nation Center (CNI). He drew up ^ constitu^ ^ warning 

scheduled parliamentary elections for t ^ nQ pres idential 

that there could be no relaxation of military 

^General” PitKachct opened the country to the -m oHore| «pi- 
tal, stimulating an industrial boom t: «1t[° under his regime as an 
appearance of prosperity. He describe , that he had laid a 

island of peace in a troubled world an he re were reasons 

sound economic base for future deve opmen , „ , g pro d u ctive 

to doubt the durability of his “new fo^igneorporations, while small 

enterprises were heavily mortgaged to & , rrv i n 1977 indus- 

industrial concerns faced the prospect of bankruptcy. 

* <*\ . 
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General Augusto Pinochet, Dic¬ 
tator of Chile, Watching a Mili; 
tary Parade on the Tenth 
Anniversary of the 1973 Coup 
That Brought Him to Power 
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Down wuh the Ju^ In 
one of a constant stream 

of demonstrations agaC 
the military governmcn 

m Chile m July * 
students at the Univer 
sity of Santiago protest 
the ruthless supp ression 
of civil liberties and the 
continued imprisonment 
of thousands of citizens 
who dared to speak out 
against the government. 


Peru: a failed reform 
program 


trial production was lower than in 1970, construction had fallen off 20 
percent in the same period, and real wages were down by more than 
18 percent. By 1983 one-third of the work force was unemployed. 
For the majority of people there were few material benefits to com¬ 
pensate for the suppression of all political parties and of freedom of 
expression and civil liberties. After a decade of Pinochet’s dictator¬ 
ship, practically all segments of the civilian population were opposed 
to it, as manifested by strikes and boycotts, mass demonstrations, and 
frequently violent clashes. By a crafty policy of alternating the carrot 
with the stick and of relying on the support of the army, Pinochet 
managed to stay in power. As the year 1984 ended, after several months 
o tur u ence, he imposed a state of seige, accompanied by a new 
series of police roundups and security checks. 

Peru, with a population largely Indian and one of the lowest stan- 
1 j S r Ivln § in Latin America, is not condemned by nature to be a 
o poverty. The country has ample natural resources, including 
f • 0t ? r ores ’ hydroelectric potential, and probably large oil 

j- S ^. nn ^ j e l ast two decades Peru’s leaders, alternating between 
3 ° rS 'P an institutional government, have tried without marked 
Rpla^nrl C< m P rorno, j e econ omic and social development. Fernando 
citv nla C "T 3 r ° adly ec * ucate ti and public-spirited architect and 
aid □roo lnCr ^ 10 e * ecte ti president in 1963, instituted a poverty 
fj S" a" ,he b f ef,t of '"*"*■ His five-year administra- 
Standard rvTr ° n * re advc ly minor dispute with a subsidiary of the 
the cnnrrn * om P an y of New Jersey. Ineptly handled on both sides, 
the controversy sttrred up ill will between Peru and the United States. 
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68 a military coup removed Belaunde from office, the 
j 0 October ^ wa$ expropriated, and anti-Yankee sentiment in Peru 


*** i tjCKl w ~ r 

Jisputco ccononllc retaliation by the United States. For the next twelve 
provoked e j_ cmaine< j un der a military dictatorship, which, in contrast 
cars P crl ^ atter n, sprang from the left side of the political spectrum. 

* * A 1 - JCAvArll mlllim, irror r\( 


T 


t o the usu a y e j ' sco Alvarado appropriated several million acres of 
Genera J e ^j str ibution, set up workers’ cooperatives, extended edu- 
land for rc un j t j es for both men and women, and nationalized large 
cationa opp -j^cse social welfare measures entailed heavy 

f ° rC18 d'turcs which the anticipated oil revenues were insufficient to 
^"and the reform program was halted when another general replaced 
nlC ] e , t ’ 3 in , 975 As the economy continued to worsen, unemploy- 
V t reached a figure in excess of 50 percent. Peru’s nearly disastrous 
nlCn lude of military rule ended in 1980 with an election that returned 
^office the exiled Belaunde. Presiding over a fractured economy, 
Belaunde gave no sign of trying to revive his reform program and 
med more intent upon restoring international trade than on reliev¬ 
ing the agrarian sector. His problems were intensified by outbreaks of 
terrorism perpetrated by a band of guerrillas who called themselves 
the “Shining Path” and operated from a remote Andean area southeast 
of Lima. Claiming loyalty to the principles of Mao Tse-tung, they 
scorned existing Communist parties and, with resolute impartiality, 
bombed the Chinese embassy as well as the American. With some 
support from a desperately impoverished peasantry, the guerrillas have 
repelled attacks by the local police. As the government declared a state 
of emergency and marshaled its forces to crush the Shining Path, the 
danger loomed of a civil war comparable to the one in El Salvador. 

The destinies of the smaller states of South America have followed 
varying courses. Uruguay, one of the three states occupying the rela¬ 
tively prosperous Southern Cone, in the early twentieth cenwry acquire 
a reputation as a showcase of democracy. Impetus to polmca1 and 
social progress was given by Jose Batlle y Or onez, one o 
statesmen in Latin American history, who served as pendent of^Uru¬ 
guay from 1903 to 1907 and again from 1 9 11 t0 l 9 l 5 - r u anee 
going democrat who approached the question of SO ™ C ^f 
pragmatically rather than from ideological commitmen , 
believed that almost all problems could be solved by legi 
free elections. A reform program that identifie ru § u ^, j . t _ 
state began during his second administration an me u ensa _ 

hour day, regulation of working conditions, workmen * 
tion, old-age pensions, and the protection f"d 

time, the government began to acquire so in convent ion and 

the insurance field. A new constitution, nartlv after that 

ratified by plebiscite, was adopted in . 9 . 9 - M ^tr * sepa" do„ 
of Switzerland, the Constitution of .919 P t0 1 d the secret ballot, 

of church and state, universal manhood suffrage, and the 
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General Alfredo Stroessner, Die - 
tator of Paraguay since 1954. His 
Jong tenure in power has been 
marked by cruelty and corrup¬ 
tion. r 


Two years later the vote was extended to women. Unfortunately t i 
reforms begun by Batlle and continued by his immediate successor 10 
while benefitdng urban workers, did little to improve the lot of poo S ’ 
peasants and rural laborers. Insisting that Uruguay had no pressin F 
agrarian problem, Batlle took no action to break the land monopo]^ 
of great estate owners. 

For several decades—interrupted by the Great Depression and a bri f 
dictatorship—Uruguay enjoyed relative prosperity. By mid-century 
however, the country was suffering from economic decline, attribut 
able partly to falling prices for its exports of wool, meat, and hides' 
but partly to such internal factors as a narrow concentration of wealth' 
inefficiency in both agriculture and industry, and bureaucratic waste 
in government. Demoralized by uncontrolled inflation, Uruguay was 
torn by strikes and riots and terrorized by bands of desperate guerril 
las. Yielding to pressure from the army, President Juan Bordaberry i n 
June 1973 dissolved Congress and announced that he would govern 
by decree. His coup was accompanied by wholesale arrests. Subse 
quently, : the constitution was suspended, parliament replaced by a 
National Security Council, political parties and trade unions sup¬ 
pressed, and censorship imposed. The military removed President 
Bordaberry in 1976 and, following a gruesome pattern of intimidation 
and torture, set a new record for political imprisonment. By the end 
of 1975 . 2 percent of the population was under detention. Uruguay— 
a state once hailed as the “Switzerland of South America” and a model 
democracy—had become one of the worst offenders against human 
rights. The Organization of American States condemned the excesses 
of the regime, and the United States suspended aid. Faced with accel¬ 
erating internal opposition and a rapidly deteriorating economy, the 
generals promised to hold elections. After an agreement was reached 
to permit political parties to run candidates, an election was held in 
November 1984, but meanwhile the military had arrested a leading 
presidential aspirant, Wilson Ferreira, when he returned to Uruguay 
from an exile in Argentina. 


Uruguay s slightly larger neighbor, Paraguay, has a markedly dif- 
erent an more somber history. This country has never known dem- 
ocratic government, but it has the doubtful distinction of being ruled 
by the longest surviving modern-day head of state. General Alfredo 
“ P°wer by a coup in May 1954 and has never relin- 

qms e it. onforming more to the pattern of a fascist dictator than 
o a tra itiona caudillo, Stroessner covers his tyranny with a gloss of 
^ invoking an article of the 1967 constitution that allows for 

ritrhtc^u^ 1011 ! 0 ^ 2 State of emergency and the suspension of civil 
? . lnvo es t * 1 ' s art ide every ninety days. Paraguay’s record of 
SDhere A a , rreSt ’ anc * tortur e is one of the worst in the hemi- 

brutallv cimn” 30 j ag A UeS ’ ^ a ' 3 ° r un i° ns > and all protesting groups are 
y ppressed. An investigator in 1976 charged that a poliev of 



• d out against Indians who resisted the gov- 
s being carr1 ^ enV i r onment is profitable for the military, 
jflfc V | he Paraguay 3 ^ ^ fcw intern ational corporations, but not 
: > eflt ', Sll er who ma ke up a majority of the pop- 

<l' eStr nover t y' stnCke H t de of the land on which they toil. Notwith- 
jbr thcP jownvery mented atrocities, international lending 

<na Sirocssnj* him cre dits. 


d.ng Scr0eS dilY granted him credits. 
jn „c2 haVC rfarply contrasting geographical features ranging from 
ivia, * ith s j y n eaks to the Amazon jungle, and equaUy widely 
P could be viewed as a working model of .he 
"raced “^ons confronting Latin American nations. Pos- 

ro*”' S "a ‘« resources of silver, gold, natural gas, and probably 
Ling abundant rcso ^ of Latin American states. A tremen- 

.] Bolivia is among j Q f whites and mestizos from the 

^“''TZ Ve Population, which exists below what would 
,dian two-thirds ot P^ level. Most Bolivians are under- 

^atooughout their life span, which averages forty-seven years, 
ounshed th g u$uall die after seven years of labor. 

Workers in the m J insta bilicy is unmatched. Repeatedly the 

Bolivia’s record o p establish democratic institutions, but 

rmy has disrupted atte P foun darions on which to build. 

-f ““ inUe " r^er d m 1 hundreds; five occurred during 
tolivia's coups a« nu ™^ ; a det e tm ined effort to form a dem- 

be period 1978-19°°’ trus s 1 a brief but heroic role was 

Jic government under civilian control. A Selected 

ilayed by a grandmother in her fifties y J power _ hun _ 

s provisional president after a gener generals in 

;ry colonel to leave the country, she managed » ^ « elec . 

heir barracks long enough to carry out p pres ident an 

ion, held in June 1980. But when the .voters^ cho^as^ ^ ^ 

ilder statesman responsible for popular r reneral Luis Garda 

- of off.ee in the t 95 os, the 

Vletza, struck swiftly, arresting Gueiler General Metza 

ng the newly elected president from ta mg against the 

claimed that his action was essential ^flf^mlLracywIrenot corn- 
threat of communism. The real enemies but t he oligarchy 

munism, nonexistent as a political force in C o n trol of an illegal 
and the officers who reaped millions from t eir been planned 

but flourishing traffic in cocaine. The July 19 0 co y^ e j a> dictator of 
in Buenos Aires and assisted by Genera Jorge ^ g obv j a p 0 sed 
Argentina. Videla declared that an elected sucb a govern- 

‘a high degree of risk because of the possi 1 1 Q f uf e and the per- 
nient would promote ideas contrary to our w 

manencQ of military government. Bolivia returned, at least 

After eighteen years under the military, j n October 1982- 

temporarily, to civilian rule following 3n e e . political reformer 
Chosen as president was Hernan Silas Zuazo, the p 
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who had been expelled from office in i960 and prevented f ro 
ing it by the coup ofjuly 1980. Pledged to support democrac* 11 C > tCN 
ident Silcs felt compelled to adopt unpopular austerity m,^’ Pres ' 
curb inflation. asure * to 

During the past century Latin America has undergone major cl 
Foremost is a phenomenal increase in population. Around iSoo** 1 ^' 
tral and South America had a population of about 17 million- h’ < ~ Cn ~ 
this had grown to about 70 million and by 1979 to 350 million I ^°° 
population of Brazil more than trebled between 1900 and' 1 
Argentina surpassed even this ratio, with a growth in numbers f^ 0 
4,200,000 in 1900 to 20 million sixty years later. The number of M° m 
icans rose from 20 million in 1940 to 47 million in 1968 and 67 m ll^' 
by the later 1970s. With an average annual growth rate of ab^ 
percent, the Latin American countries seem destined to more° U h 3 
double their present population before the year 2000 when, accord' ^ 
to predictions, it would total 650 million. Nearly everywhere pV" 8 
lation was beginning to exert terrific pressure upon available resourc U ~ 
Since 1950 there has been a steady migration of people from ru^i 
districts to the cities, but the expansion of industry and commerce ha 
been too limited to absorb them into profitable employment. S 
Economic defects in Latin American economies are easier to spot 
than to remedy; a highly inequitable distribution of income, failure to 
develop agriculture to its full potential, dependence on a few staple 
crops for export are examples. Roughly 10 percent of the people still 
own all productive land. Industrialization, while impressive in many 
areas, has added its own problems and has failed to raise living stan- 

"u'tnh the rr y V eVen ^ COUntries that no lon g er allow profits 
to be siphoned off by foreign corporations. In Mexico, for example 

he average cy worker-if he is lucky enough to have a job-earni 

mo mr m0ntl1 ' [hc coul, try laborer less than Saj a 

onth. The professions, government positions, and the officer ranks 

a|H( r ; ar K my , are m °nopolized by a landlord class, together with its 
11 n an “8“ industr y- Central to Latin American economic 
C 6 eavy indebtedness of its governments. During the 
inflnv r!f ce ” tl l r y a arge influx of foreign capital was matched by an 
a nrnr ^ 0< u S , rom 1 e ^m ted States and other developed countries, 
motin^rii W 1C created the appearance of prosperity without pro¬ 
cost f C ? fOWt 0 j S ^" sustaini ng local economies. Eventually the 
necessitating 1 u e ^ ts exceeded the borrowers’ capacity to pay, 
of all Latin 8 A Ur ^ ° rrow ’ n §- * n *983 almost two thirds of the value 
to meet debt Tha" 03 " C ^ P ° rts for tbat y ear would have been required 

Brazil and AkIT ^ aCtUall y been met - Mexic0 ’ 

larges, debtors-were saved from 

an arrangement can aver, a crisis bm doe *” ^ ^ 
when the International m but does not rem ove its causes. And 

international Monetary Fund estends a new loan, to protect 





it often requires the debtor nation to adopt an austerity pro- 
cr edit° rS t reduces the living standards of its people. 

of deeply rooted problems, Latin America is not necessarily 
IllSP d to a hopeless future. Recent decades have yielded both tur- 
d°°f nd en couraging signs, not least in several of the smaller coun- 
1,101 \n Venezuela the exploitation of vast petroleum reserves has 
trieS formed an agricultural society into an urban and increasingly 
tr ialized one. Although oil revenues were spent so extravagantly 
'"the government went heavily into debt, they have given Vene- 
that , highest standard of living in Latin America. After the over- 
t ow of a military dictator, Marcos Perez Jimenez in 1950, the nation 
bed political stature as a durable democracy. Since 1973 a two-party 
ga, t e m has functioned successfully. 

S ^Even the largely undeveloped coffee-and-banana republics of Col- 
mbia and Ecuador, with their subjugated Indian populations, have 
begun to be stirred by the winds of change. Ecuador has long been 
dominated by a Spanish landed aristocracy constituting 5 percent of 
the population and by foreign corporations—Pepsi Cola, General 
Electric, and United Fruit—with poverty so extreme among Indians 
that 70 percent of the children die before the age of three. The year 
1972 saw the fifth and final exit from Ecuador’s presidential seat of the 
colorful but worthless dictator Velasco Ibarra, whose exemplification 
of the cult of personalismo was summed up in his boast “Give me a 
balcony, and Ecuador is mine!” This small and most densely popu¬ 
lated of South American countries has benefited from recent discov¬ 
eries of oil, and is now second to Venezuela among Latin American 
oil exporters. Although it would be rash to assume that the age of 
dictators is past, there is reassurance in noting that by 1985 civilian 
governments were installed in three-fourths of the independent republics 
of South America, leaving military dictatorships in only three—Chile, 
Paraguay, and Surinam (the former Dutch Guiana). 
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3. CRISIS AND REVOLUTION 

Continuous postponement of the drastic reforms necessary to bring 
twentieth-century Latin American societies to a condition of robust 
health has planted the seeds of revolution. Before the middle of the 
present century Mexico was the only country where revolution had 
home fruit, but since the Second World War it has taken root in small 
states of the West Indies and Central America. Cuba was the first of 
these countries to be radically transformed by a revolutionary process. 
Freed from Spanish rule in 1898, Cuba became nominally independent 
hut actually a semicolony of the United States. By treaty an y a 
clause inserted in the Cuban Constitution of I 9 01 - c h e te tatCS 
was given the right to intervene in the internal affairs o t e new 
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republic, and did so several times before the so-called Pl att Amend¬ 
ment was revoked in 1934 under President Franklin Roosevelt’s “good 
neighbor” policy. The United States, however, retained a naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay. A rising spirit of nationalism, resentment a ga i nst 
a narrow concentration of wealth, and the weakness of a two-cr 0p 
economy left the country a prey to disorder. Events reached a crisis 
during the world depression of the 1930s. In 1936 a ruthless army 
sergeant, Fulgencio Batista, with aid from the United States and the 
support of the army, gained control of the government. In x 940 he 
was elected president. With the titular as well as the actual authority 
in his hands, he maintained a dictatorial rule until 1959. I n t h at year 
he was overthrown by a coterie of young revolutionists under the 
leadership of Fidel Castro. Castro’s program was essentially a patch- 
work and his followers a motley assortment. Some were anti-Com- 
munists, some were democratic socialists, and several had definite 
commitments to communism. Calling their bid for power the Twenty- 
sixth ofjuly Movement because it had been launched on July 26, i 95 3 t 
Castro and his comrades eventually demanded a complete revolution 
in Cuba. They would obliterate all traces of United States imperial¬ 
ism, expropriating American owners of banks, industries, and hotels. 
They would nationalize these properties and some others in order to 
provide jobs for the unemployed. They proposed also an extensive 
land reform for the benefit of the peasants. As the movement extended 
its power over the country and gained full control in 1959, it took on 
a more radical character. In 1961 Castro announced himself “a Marx- 
ist-Leninist.” 

Following their dramatic victory in 1959 the revolutionaries faced 
difficult years as they attempted to transform Cuba’s social and eco¬ 
nomic base while struggling to survive and to win international rec- 
ogniti<?n. Alarmed at the prospect of profit losses to investors if foreign 
holdings were nationalized, the United States severed relations with 
Cuba in 1961, later persuaded the Organization of American States to 
expel Cuba from membership, and imposed a trade embargo. Unable 
to isolate the wayward island republic completely, the Washington 
government in April 1961 planned and assisted an invasion of Cuba 
by embittered Cuban exiles. An attempted landing at the Bay of Pigs 
was a total failure. Stung by this rebuff the Kennedy administration 
permitted anti-Castro saboteurs and terrorists to operate out of Miami 
and urged the CIA to “get rid of” Castro. A Senate investigating 
committee later reported that between 1961 and 1963 eight separate 
assassination plots against the Cuban prime minister had been con¬ 
sidered. The threat of invasion or subversion from the Colossus of the 
North helped to unify the islanders behind their revolutionary leaders. 
It also forced Castro to seek allies outside the Western Hemisphere 
and, ultimately, to become dependent on the Soviet Union for finan¬ 
cial, military, and diplomatic support. Although the U.S.S.R. has kept 
Cuba in line by absorbing half of its sugar crop and providing fr ee 





• tance, the relationship has been an uneasy one. The dis- 
jrtilitary aSS ' S nUe d States intelligence agencies that the Soviets had sta- 
covety b y , ers an d established missile bases in Cuba led to a critical 
t j 0 ned boTn between the two superpowers in October 1962. After 
c0 nfr° ntatl ^j t h president Kennedy, Premier Khrushchev agreed to 
e?:C hang e ^ miss jies and dismantle the bases, but Cubans resented the 
r em° ve t be bad not been consulted during the crisis, even though 
fact that t ey^ ^ narro wly averted would have begun on their soil. 
t he nudf ar of - p i( j e i Castro’s revolution presents strange contradic- 
Th e u rev0 j u tion has accomplished needed reforms and, in spite 
t ‘° nS ' changes in government policy, has bettered living conditions 
0 ferratic ^ bac j a i wa y S been impoverished. It has lifted the country 
f or classes^ stagnation t b at paralyzes most Latin American societies. 
° Ut ° ved sanitation, hygiene, medical and hospital facilities raised the 
Im P r0 f ublic health, as evidenced by a decline in deaths from tuber- 
lev J e ° Malaria, typhoid, and polio. The infant mortality rate is the 
CU st'in Latin America, as is illiteracy, now down to about 4 percent 
Tthe population. Women, given legal equality with men, have 
dvanced in all the professions; 52 percent of the doctors are women. 
Beaches and resorts have been opened to the public, and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice—except for political offenders—is evenhanded. Eco¬ 
nomically, Cuba has remained dependent on a few exports, such as 
nickel and especially sugar, and the price of these declined sharply in 
the 1970s. There are shortages of many commodities; even necessities 
are rationed. Belying Castro’s boast that by 1980 every family would 
own a house or an apartment and that every farmer would have an 
air-conditioned tractor, plans for industrial development have been 
drastically curtailed. But Cuba possesses fertile farmlands and with 
more efficient management could become a prosperous agricultural 
country. Aside from serious blunders in economic planning, the pic¬ 
ture is shadowed by the suppression of personal freedom, censorship, 
and constant indoctrination—“government by oratory. By *96o astro 
was holding more political prisoners than had been jaile y a !j lsta ‘ 
Over 700,000 Cubans have left the country and other un re s o 
thousands undoubtedly would do so if they could. The strong an 
weak points of the regime reflect the complex persona ity o its ru er, 
a man of tremendous charisma, courage, and drive ut essentia y 
improviser, who drifted ideologically from constitutiona 
and anti-Communist “humanist” to “socialist an t en to 
Leninist” and Communist. Conceivably, with changing 
stances he might shift again. In 1978 he initiated a ia °S ue , 

ers of his exiled countrymen, promised to free po itica pn 
permit emigration, and welcomed foreign visitors to ava ,, be 
Proved that a small country on the United States’ doo ffP ^ e „ d 

hsclf independent of its mighty neighbor, he seeme 
broken ties « 

Cuban efforts ro improve relations with the United States have gen- 
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crally been rebuffed, and American animosity was reinforced W h 
beginning in the spring of 1979 . a flood of Cuban emigrants crowd*’ 
into vessels of every description and descended upon the Florida c ^ 
Castro’s motive for permitting this exodus was partly a desi r ° aSt ' 
embarrass the United States government, which had failed to act u t0 
an agreement negotiated in 1965 to admit to the United States i 30 P ° n 
Cuban residents holding dual citizenship. Castro also saw an op’°° 0 
tunity to get rid of undesirable elements, including mental patie 
and criminals, although these were a small minority of the more fa* 
125,000 who came to American shores in 1979-1980. an 

Though failing thus far to restore friendly ties with the United States 
Castro’s Cuba has won diplomatic recognition from many countries 
including several in Latin America. It has become Canada’s second 
most important Latin American trading partner. The popular notion 
that Cuba, economically dependent on the U.S.S.R., is a Soviet pup¬ 
pet is hardly accurate. Cuba has sent technicians, military instructors 
and soldiers to several fledgling African states, not always with the 
blessing of Moscow. In Angola, Cuban troops helped defeat a coup 
attempt by a pro-Soviet faction, and in Ethiopia they refused a Soviet 
request to fight against Eritrean rebels. Cubans also resent the com¬ 
placent attitude of the Soviets toward right-wing regimes in South 
America. Identifying his country with the Third World, Castro has 
been a leader of the nonaligned movement, advocating cooperation 
between capitalist and socialist countries to raise the economic level of 
the developing nations. 

Central America, long one of the most depressed regions in the 
Western Hemisphere and therefore a likely breeding ground for rev- 



The Cuban "Boatlift." 
Between 800 and 900 
Cuban refugees 
crammed on board 
the ocean-going tug 
Dr. Daniels on this day 
in early 1980 for the 
perilous trip from 
Cuba to Key West, 
Florida. Thousands 
of Cubans seized the 
opportunity to leave 
Cuba on any boat that 
would take them to 
the United States. 
The Cuban govern¬ 
ment sought to use 
this embarrassing sit¬ 
uation to rid itself of 
individuals it identi¬ 
fied as “undesir¬ 
ables.” 














was too compartmentalized politically to enable its inhabi- 
i oluti°"’ in a common struggle. An area nearly a third smaller 

cants to u of Texas ( to which it was once joined, together with 

tha • 6 under Spanish colonial rule) is divided into six independent 
MeXlC °difFering widely from one another. At one extreme is Costa 
StateS with a homogeneous population and democratic, pacific tradi- 
RiC3 ’. at the other extreme is Guatemala, with a two-tiered society 
ti ° nS ’nated by the military. Because of Central America’s political 
^"kness a nd its accessibility, its economies were easily invaded and 
mated by large trading companies which, in return for grants of 
1 ° d and other concessions, helped keep the oligarchs in power. At 
h same time, a potential challenge to the establishments was rising 
fom within the Catholic Church, an institution that traditionally had 
been a bulwark of the status quo. Increasing numbers of the clergy 
were embracing a “liberation theology” that called upon the Church 
to champion the rights and alleviate the suffering of the poor and 
downtrodden. In Central and South America hundreds of priests, nuns, 
and even bishops sacrificed their lives in opposing tyrannical regimes. 
In El Salvador, Jesuits had been denounced as “agents of international 
communism.” Protestants, fewer in number, were also joining Cath¬ 
olics in support of change. 

Following the Second World War, prosperity seemed to be coming 
to the Central American states. During the 1950s and 1960s the annual 
rate of growth averaged above 5 percent, and per capita income rose 
accordingly. But this phenomenon was largely the result of heavy 
investment in key export commodities such as sugar, coffee, bananas, 
and cotton, with capital funneled through U.S. aid programs. And 
while it promoted the growth of a small middle class, it further enriched 
the oligarchies and left the lot of the common people unchanged!. 
Meanwhile within a thirty-year period the population of the area nearly 
tripled, rising from 8.6 million to 23 million. Between i960 and 1981 
El Savador’s population grew from 2.5 million to about 5 million. In 
the late 1970s a jump in oil prices coupled with a collapse in the price 
of agricultural exports brought a severe recession and widespread 
unemployment. As suffering increased among peasants and workers 
and no redress was offered, sporadic outbreaks of violence occurred. 
Worried heads of government readied troops for counterguerilla duty 
and began to ship large sums of money to the safety of foreign banks. 

That protest could reach the stage of popular revolution in the face 
of severe repression was convincingly demonstrated in 1979 when a 
ra gged band of guerrillas toppled Nicaragua’s Anastasio Somoza, one 
of the most notorious dictators in Latin America. Somoza s father, 
commanding a national guard trained by United States Marines, had 
tt* a de himself president of Nicaragua in I 937 > a °d h* s f am ^Y hence- 
®tth treated the country as its private possession, acquiring owner- 
s P of practically the whole economy while forcibly stifling opposition. 
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The Nicaraguan Revolution S 
damsta commandos an? i 
citizens celebrate the f a J 
Somoza government by * 

Plmg a huge statue of AnL ° P 

Somoza Garcia, the father ofth 

ousted president, in Managua 
the nation s capital.* S 


The Sandinista regime 


Somoza s corruption and insatiable greed eventually lost him simoon 
of the business community, but effective resistance awaited the rise of 
the Sandtmsta National Liberation Front (named after a guerrilla loader 
who had been treacherously murdered by the elder Somoza) from the 
ranks of the dispossessed. In August 1978 twenty-five Sandinista 
commandos stormed the national palace, seized ,,500 hostages, and 

sutnmrTh T°^ ® y ' he fcllowi "S J“'y the rebels had enlisted 
(po tthmglout the country and, after forcing Somoza to flee to 

■ • SLt a ^ at ^ 0na l Reconstruction Government. Somoza, 

C • ° aragua y b y h,s f ' riend General Stroessner, indulged his 
1980 S1VC ap>p>etltCS ln Asuncion unt 'l he was assassinated in September 

of fnn ' Ctor '°’ i ls Sandinistas installed a junta representing a coalition 
Four . r P ° UlCa ^ j Ft - CS cover * n 8 a wide spectrum of the population, 
euan l“ 7 ^ the new government, and half of the Nicara- 

rehahilirar ° l" ° su PP°rted the revolution. While undertaking to 
-treasurv 7 e econom y depleted by Somoza, who had emptied the 
junta mire 0 a° C 3r ^ C Pore *§ n debt, and now shattered by war—the 
With the 3 r^ am °f social, economic, and educational reform, 
to redu cp n P ° ubans and ot her foreign volunteers they were able 
bVioS, Ip CraC u y ^ 50 PerCCnt t0 12 percent within two years, 
grown frorr. 1111111 Cr ° stu ^ ents hi Nicaragua’s national university had 
medical 5?™;/'°°° 7 j 0,000 ’ Day-care centers were established, free 
distributer! C pr0VI ecb an< ^ lands confiscated from the Somoza family 
° armers - Claiming a pluralistic society and democracy 





• goals, the Sandinistas promised free elections, but postponed 
35 ^until X985- The econom y has remained mixed, with only 25 
them i t'of industry state-owned. Banks have been nationalized, but 
P erce ^ va te sector accounts for 75 percent of industrial and 80 percent 
1 ^cultural production. Texaco and Exxon continue to refine oil 
°d market it. Eighty percent of Nicaragua’s land is now owned by 
^dividual farmers or cooperatives. Although the Washington admin- 
! n ^ tion has labeled the regime a ruthless totalitarian communist dic- 
'^torship, there is more private property in Nicaragua today than ever 
before in' the country’s history and a larger proportion than in most 
Latin American states. The revolutionary government also abolished 
torture and the death penalty, and, though curtailing dissent, showed 
more respect for human rights than several of its neighbors. 

The most formidable of the difficulties confronting revolutionary 
Nicaragua was the enmity of a neighboring superpower. President 
Carter’s administration, caught by surprise when the Sandinistas top¬ 
pled Somoza, reduced economic aid. The Reagan administration ter¬ 
minated it altogether, pressured lending institutions to withhold credits, 
unleased a torrent of rhetoric against the Sandinistas, and authorized 
the CIA to engage in not-so-covert activities against them. The United 
States financed and armed a force of 10,000 Contras —a disparate' 
assortment of foreign mercenaries and Nicaraguans, including sincere 
reformers disillusioned with Sandinista policies and former members 
of Somoza’s notorious National Guard. Avowing the intention of 
overthrowing the Nicaraguan government, the Contras engaged in 
sabotage and terrorism and, though unable to win decisive battles, 
forced the government to divert its meager resources into military 
channels. The United States conducted naval-training exercises off the 
shores of Nicaragua and, by building or upgrading a dozen airstrips 
and camps for joint military exercises in Honduras, converted that 
poorest of Central American countries into a U.S. fortress. Although 
Washington insisted that the military buildup was solely to defend the 
region against Sandinista agression, the Nicaraguans, understandably, 
viewed it differently, since the Honduran border served as a staging 
area for incursions into their own territory. 

The prospect of revolution spreading to other Central American 
states was likely—not because of the “export of subversion from 
Nicaragua but because the ingredients for revolution were already 
present, like tinder awaiting the match. In Guatemala the alliance of 
oligarchy and military was able to check revolutionary impulses by 
tightening the screws, but in tiny El Salvador a coup led b.y younger 
army officers in October 1979 expelled the country’s hard-line dicta¬ 
tor. The course of the Salvadoran revolution has been almost the reverse 
of the Nicaraguan upheaval. A joint military-civilian junta that came 
to power with the coup began by announcing a far-reaching reform 
Program for El Salvador, including nationalization of banks and land 
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Jose Napoleon Duarte, Hailed as 
Victor in El Salvador's Presiden¬ 
tial Election of May 1984. His 
Christian Democratic party did 
not win a majority in the leg¬ 
islature until the following year. 


redistribution. Opposition from large landowners and cons 
business interests crippled the reform process and infuriated th^ 3 ^ 6 
left, resulting in rapidly escalating outbreaks of violence. 
junta allied itself more and more closely with the conservative f tU ? n 8 
tolerating right-wing death squads that kidnaped, tortured, an 3 j t,0n > 
cuted their opponents. Battle lines were drawn between the D ^ 
cratic Revolutionary Front, formed by representatives of some 1 * 0 ' 
organizations, and the National Guard, a force trained i n the 6 ^ 
school as Somoza’s and fully as brutal. In 1980 the death toll approach* 
or exceeded 10,000, and an equal number of families fled frointh^ 
homes. In March, Archbishop Oscar Romero, who had protested & 
shipment of U.S. arms to El Salvador, was assassinated. The foil 6 
ing December four American missionary women were murdered ' 
the countryside. In January 1981 two American labor advisers and the 
head of El Salvador’s Agrarian Reform Institute were killed. Althou h 
evidence pointed to the National Guard’s complicity in these outrages 
the United States early in 1981 decided to increase military aid to the 
junta, sending 200 military advisers besides arms and ammunition As 
U.S. intervention was countered by Cuban help to the guerrillas by 
way of Nicaragua, the tiny country entered upon a long and devastat¬ 
ing civil war. 

Several elections conducted in El Salvador in the midst of conflict 
have brought it no closer to resolution. The guerrillas boycotted the 
elections, and a right-wing coalition, in control of the Assembly, 
blocked the land-reform program. A presidential election held in May 
1984 was/hailed as a victory for democracy when it was won by Jose 
Napoleon Duarte, a Christian Democrat who had been elected twelve 
years earlier but was kept out of office by the military. Lacking the 
backing of a majority in the Assembly, Duarte was able to accomplish 
little. Death squads continued to strike, although with slightly less 
frequency. Duarte offered to meet with leaders of the Revolutionary 
Front, but the guerrillas refused to lay down their arms for a govern¬ 
ment that seemed dedicated to exterminating them. Elections for 
members of the National Assembly on March 31, 1985, for the first 
time gave the Christian Democrats a slight majority, creating the hope 
of strengthening the president’s position. 

Relations with the United States have always been of crucial impor¬ 
tance to Latin Americans. During their struggles for independence and 
throughout the early nineteenth century, they looked to the United 
tates for example and leadership and, in spite of the great differences 
etween the two societies, regarded North Americans with admira¬ 
tion and genuine affection. The Monroe Doctrine of 1823—which flatly 
state the opposition of the United States to the erection of any new, 
or t e expansion of any old, colonial regime in the Americas—-was 
genera y welcomed as an omen of good will. In reality, the Monroe 
octrine has been applied very selectively. The United States showed 





the British took the Falkland Islands from Argentinar 
conce^ ' v they occupied a slice of Honduras two years later. 
,833- nor ’ " Potest the French bombarded the city of Vera Cruz in 
Without P Spain, Germany, and Britain each intervened in 
|S3 8. an<1 ,^ 311 ,869 and 1877- The Monroe Doctrine was cited in 
Haiti bet' vc ^ rule of Emperor Maximilian in Mexico in 1867, but 


y tne ^ — 1 • f 

fcpuflia 1 *"^ ions has it been invoked by the United States against 

'' _ 1 .1 _J _ C >.L „ •_ 1 ___>.L _,_ r 


■idiating 

0 n very rar wef Toward the end of the nineteenth century Latin 
;t Eu r °P eal j f n to f ce l that whatever protection they received stemmed 
Americans <-b ation Q f t h c stronger power to look upon them as part 
from the me ^ ^ i nteres t. Beginning with the Spanish-Ameriuan 
0 fits o'vn ->l ^ United States intervened frequently in Latin Ameri- 
\Var of 1 ' 9 Sometimes to the detriment of progressive forces. A fla- 
call attair ^ ple Js t j iac of Guatemala, where by mid-century the United 
graIlt Company had become the largest landowner and also controlled 
F . rUU 1 roads and a shipping port. When President Jacobo Arbenz pro- 
thC >d to expropriate uncultivated portions of large estates with com- 
p0S ° ' to the owners—a land reform less radical than that of 
ffico—he was denounced as a communist. Prodded by the United 
Fruit Company, the CIA plotted an invasion, launched from Hondu- 
which overthrew Arbenz in 1954 and installed one of the conspir¬ 
ators in his place. Since the 1954 coup Guatemala has been ruled by 
dictators with attendant violence that has taken the lives of more than 
10 000 people. In 1965, four years after the Dominican Republic was 
freed from the oppressive rule of General Rafael Trujillo by the tyrant s 
assassination. President Lyndon Johnson induced the Organization of 
American States to join in a military expedition to the island republic 
which prevented the duly elected president, Juan Bosch, from taking 
office. Bosch, a liberal intellectual, was considered unacceptable because 
some of his supporters were Communists. Not before 1978 was there 
a peaceful transfer of power between two constitutionally elected 
Dominican governments. Ironically, on that occasion it was t e t reat 

ofU.S. interference that prevented a coup. 

While always professing, and sometimes genuine y suppor in1 , 
democratic principles, the United States has maintaine cor 13 TC 
tions with highly authoritarian governments that left merican in 
cial interests undisturbed, while it has censured the s lg test e 
from correct behavior in regimes that posed a threat to veste 1 
ests. An example is the island republic of Haiti, whic since 1 
been ruled by the Duvalier family—"Papa Doc Francois aia 
Doc” Jean-Claude. Under their exploitative dictatorship 
remained the poorest and one of the most backwar s * a es • r t 
America, with three-fourths of its children undernouris e , ^ c _ 

mortality rate more than ten times that of becauseV’ Duvalier 
tory workers held to near-starvation wages. B of Was- 

re gime is fervently anticommunist, it has enjoye t e supp 
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ington. The United States has discovered that more subtle m 
than sending in the marines can be effective in dealing with small ^ 
of the hemisphere, especially through its preponderant influence 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and other fund- 
agencies, which can pressure debtor states into conformity with dr 8 
policies and can punish transgressors. CSlred 

The election of Ronald Reagan to the U.S. presidency in i 9 8 x j,- 
an element of uncertainty into relations between states of the north ^ 
and southern continents. The new administration’s Latin A meric ^ 
policy, as it developed, seemed to rest on three propositions: (i) 
tral America and the Caribbean Basin, constituting the “back yard” 
of the United States, were subject to its hegemony; (2) any revo]u _ 
tionary movement that challenged the status quo could not be toler' 
ated; (3) United States interests in the region would take precedence 
over treaties, conventions, and international law. That gunboat diplo¬ 
macy could be an instrument of this policy was jokingly demonstrated 
in October 1983, when the administration sent a large force to attack 
the tiny Caribbean island of Grenada in order to obliterate a Marxist 
government that had ties with Cuba. The invasion of Grenada, con¬ 
demned by most Latin American democracies and by several NATO 
allies, including Great Britain, heightened an already existent fear of 
precipitate American action in the future. The CIA’s covert activities 
had included the mining of Nicaragua’s harbors, an undeclared act of 
- war that endangered the ships of neutral nations. When Nicaragua 
sued for damages in the World Court, the United States refused to 
acknowledge the court’s jurisdiction. A simplistic view of the prob¬ 
lems of the region prompted a tendency to apply force to the solution 
of every crisis, whether in El Salvador, Nicaragua, or the Caribbean. 
Washington’s strategists assumed that every popular upheaval was 
Communist-inspired, fomented by the Soviets, and directed by Cuba. 
They might perhaps have profited from heeding the words of Presi¬ 
dent Lopez Portillo of Mexico, who more realitsically described the 
contemporary revolutionary movements as “the struggle of poor and 
oppressed people to live better.” 


Latin Americans have usually responded warmly to friendly over¬ 
tures, and they are willing to forget past injuries. Mexicans did not 
long nourish a grudge over the loss of Texas and California. Franklin 
Roosevelts Good Neighbor Policy, though not always observed, won 
gratitude south of the border. President John F. Kennedy’s much 
a vertised Alliance for Progress of the 1960s, though well intentioned, 
was argely a misdirected effort. By disbursing aid primarily in the 
orm o loans tied to U.S. exports, it failed to alter the economic 
dependency of the Latin American states and benefited the groups that 
were the most prosperous. President Jimmy Carter’s administration, 
coming uring the high tide of military dictatorships in South Amer- 
roug t a ray of hope to oppressed people by championing the 
C ° uman rights. Though his administration could not unseat 




bic to nudge them by suspending U.S. aid; in the 
.. t . lt0 rs, ic waS b a , ic ^ 1978 it thwarted a contemplated military coup. 
noiuini can Rcp ^ mp i c of the rewards of patient diplomacy during the 
A sig I,ificant Oration was the settling of a long and bitter dispute over 
Caru’ r nal Under United States control since 1903, the canal 

,l,o l ,;1Iiania , Ca ” both economic and strategic importance. The sur- 
J lJC l ded‘ Iied 111 b oW ever, held fourteen military bases, used by the 
r0 uiidi»g zon ^’ Co nimand and by the School of the Americas, which 
LJ.S. SoUt lCrn r i nS urgcncy forces for Latin American military govern¬ 
ance! coUlltC . cr 1977 President Carter and General Omar Torri- 
nients- 1 ' 1 p anama signed treaties providing for United States 
jos Herrera ^ zonCi t | ic gradual phasing-out of the military 

ovithdrawa trans f cr of canal operation to Panama by the end of the 
bases, an £ 1 ^ j- (rSt f rcc election in nearly a decade, Panamanians 

CCnU ' r J he treaties by plebiscite in October 1977; and, instead of Pan- 
atirlta ~ kind nrcrlirred. relations with 


rati 


. V C ds escalating, as some critics had predicted, relations with 

Jlllcl S dClTia _^ ^4 i o 1 A t- t-Vi n rlr\cr» r\f n mint I T ^ _ 


nia’s t ern^ grew m0 re cordial. At the close of a joint U.S.- 

th ° ^'"airborne exercise, General Torrijos is reported to have remarked 
Panama al ‘ ... was t h c f irst time Latin Americans ever practiced 

with dry numui, „ 

an invasion of the United States. 

The destinies of the two American continents are bound to be drawn 
Closely together. Willing or not, the United States is absorbing 
Latin American peoples and their cultures. The largest stream of 
immigration is now from Mexico and the Caribbean Basin By 1980 
the Hispanic community accounted for nearly 15 preccnt of the United 
States population. 
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. the courage to know: to look about you and 
Afnca, all l ask old and tir cd world; to realize the extent and 
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depth of « s reD1 _ w E. B. Du Bois, Autobiography 


■ r in the capital of an underdeveloped country and give 
put any econ0 " 11 ' $ and he wi n in no time produce a plan, 
him a few assist , _G U nnar Myrdal, Against the Stream 


T-he Second World War left the political world 

spective nvals. In addition, tn P , attempts by col- 

throughout the world^ Many ° f the ^ S ^f e g wars we re often no more 
onies to gain independence. Althoug an< j because of 

than local, they threatened to lead to major holocaust . 

the increasing proliferation of nuclear weapons, £ act have 

Yet this last threat, if it did not reduce tension , ^ ^ ^ po i nt 

operated to prevent nations from pursuing t ei 
of no return. 


Tensions in the postwar 
world 


SOVIET-AMERICAN WORLD RIVALRY 

> a result of the Second World War, world P ov ^ er , ^ een defeated so 
astically altered. Germany, Italy, and Japan . a 1 tQ p i a y a subor- 
■crwhelmingly that they seemed for a time « ^ powers in¬ 
nate role in world affairs. Officially, c«- a tes Great Britain, 

uded five states—the Soviet Union, the Unite ’ pi v e that, as 

ranee, and the Republic of China. These were the Big 


Changing power 
relationships 
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the war ended, seemed fated to rule the world. China was 
whelmed by a Communist revolution, however," while f°° n ° Ver ' 

Britain and France became increasingly dependent on the U ° r 3 

As a consequence, the world of nations, during the ten ^ ^ tates - 
1945, took on a bipolar character, with the United States and^h^ 3fter 
Union contesting for supremacy and striving to draw the C ^ 0v ' et 
states into their orbits. This rivalry was based on long-stand rema * n * n g 
hensions of both countries. Prior to its temporary wartime 8 p^ re ~ 
with the Soviets, the United States had never hesitated to C 3 * atlCe 
antagonism to Stalinist communism. And that antago^^^ 53 ' ts 
matched by a growing fear on the part of Russia’s leaderTofl j Was 
inspired military and economic encirclement. 

From the standpoint of economic power, the United Sr 
outdistanced the other nations o'f the world. Since 1939 America^ 
doubled their national income and quadrupled their savings TlT ^ 
they constituted only 7 percent of the world’s population, they eni° Ug !l 
over 30 percent of the world’s estimated income. For the first tin, * 
its history the United States was in a position to be the economic C H 
military arbiter of at least half the earth. Japan was virtually its colon 
the United States controlled both the Atlantic and Pacific Ocea ^ 
policed the Mediterranean, and shaped the development of interna’ 
tional policy in western Europe. And until 1949, America had a 
monopoly of death-dealing atomic weapons. 

Soviet Russia emerged from the Second World War as the second- 
strongest power on earth. Though its navy was small, its land army and 
possibly its air force by 1948 were the largest in the world. Soviet 
population was climbing rapidly toward 200 million and this in spite 
o the loss of 7 million soldiers and about 8 million civilians during the 
war. b mineral wealth and petroleum resources Russia’s position com¬ 
pared favorably with that of the richest countries. On the other hand 

IhaniTooR been badl y cri PP led by the war. No fewer 

wkh ao ono USS r t0WnS had been totall y destroyed along 

1046 that it m C u ^ 3nd 31,000 factories - Stalin declared in 

Za« anH T « rCqUire 3t Ieast six y ears to repair the 
damage and rebuild the devastated areas. 

the SoviJt^ CaUSe °^ tbe need t0 recou P their enormous industrial losses, 
nSi particularly determined to maintain political, eco- 
thev had lih 7 control of those countries in eastern Europe which 
reached at YaTa control. Building on the agreements 

throughout the area remamed as an Occupying force 

republics” sympathetic to the"! meanwhlIe to establish “people’s 

which owed^allegiance to M reglme ' By I948 ’ governments 

gary Rumania : M °scow were established in Poland, Hun- 

sla^a Li J gam ’ 3nd Czech °slovakia. Albania and Yugo- 

to Russia as satelf/ anti ~Nazi forces, were not directly linked 

tries were also Co 3 tbougb the governments of those two coun- 
also Commumst. The nations of eastern Europe did not all 



., u t a struggle- Greece, which the Russians wished to 
^ccun^ ^ n °their sphere of influence, was torn by civil war until 
| flC lud e wlth ^ ith Western aid its monarchy was restored. The most 
i 9 49, e to the Yalta guarantee of free, democratic elections 

airect cha ^^gchoslovakia, where in 1948 the Soviets crushed the 
0 ccurr e<1 m nrnen t of liberal leaders Eduard Benes and Jan Masa- 
c0 alitio n g° v 


ryk- • ec j States countered these moves with massive programs 

ThS mic and military aid to western Europe. In 1947, President 
of eC ° n ° roC j a j nie d the so-called Truman Doctrine, which provided 
■prurnan P ^ ms tQ p revent f urt her Communist infiltration into 
discernments of Greece and Turkey. The following year, the Mar- 
^UPlan, named for Secretary of State George Marshall who first 
S * 13 d it provided funds for the reconstruction of western Euro- 
CTSSf The plan was notable in two respects: first, it repre- 
P ean , an attempt by the United States to restore the strength of its 
SCn t serious economic competitors, and of its former enemy Ger- 
01 under the notion that an economically independent Europe 
Could be less likely to fall prey to Soviet domination. Second, it relied 
n a willingness on the part of the western European nations to 
coordinate their economic efforts, substituting, at least to some degree, 
cooperation for competition. 

At the same time, the United States moved to shore up the military 
defenses of the West. In April 1949, a group of representatives of North 
Atlantic states together with Canada and the United States signed an 
agreement providing for the establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Subsequently Greece, Turkey, and West Ger¬ 
many were added as members. The treaty declared that an armed attack 
against any one of the signatory parties would be regarded as an attack 
against all, and that they would combine their armed strength to 
whatever extent necessary to repel the aggressor. The joint military 
command, or NATO army, established in 1950, was increased from 


thirty to fifty divisions in 1953, with a rearmed West Germany con¬ 
tributing twelve of the divisions. 

The Russians reacted with understandable alarm to the determina¬ 
tion of the United States to strengthen western Europe economically 
and militarily. They organized an international political arm, the 
Cominform, responsible for the coordination of worldwide Com¬ 
munist policy and programs, that is, for the development and impo¬ 
sition of a party line. In addition the Soviets rejected an original offer 
of Marshall Plan aid, and instead organized an eastern European coun¬ 
terpart for economic recovery, the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. They responded to NATO with the establishment of mil¬ 
iary alliances, confirmed by the Warsaw Pact of 1955 - This agreement 
tet up a joint airmed forces command among its signatories, an more 
important, authorized the continued stationing of Russian troops in 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the eastern 
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portion of Germany, which had remained under c • 
since the end of the war. °viet dor^ 

Germany was, in fact, the focal point of East-We l ° n 

these years. After the war, the Russians had continued ^ USions durin 
billion worth of reparations from Germany in the f ° msist °n S 6 
production. Although the Soviets’ desperate economlT ° find UstrS 
their fear of a revived Germany played a role in this « C ° nditi <>n a J 
and the United States read this demand as a reflection ^° S J Ure - Britain 
to keep Germany weak and therefore susceptible to Dn V -^sirc 
ity—specifically, to the spread of communism. P 1Cal instabiU 
By 1946 the joint administration of Germany bv th c 
Allied powers had collapsed. The Soviet Union remain !, for ^r 
of its satellite, which eventually became the nominal^■ T C ° ntr °l 
German Democratic Republic (East Germany) wh ji; ^ depend( -‘ n t 
powers continued to support the industrial recovery of rh T Western 
their control—in its turn to emerge as the Federal R. In Unde r 
many (West Germany). A crisis of grave pro por t!on P lC ° f <*- 
when, in retaliation for the reunification o/thewestern T** 1948 

trol under one authority, the Russians closed down road andTf ^ 
from the west to Berlin. Berlin, though within the terrkorJ olT* 
Germany was administered by all four powers. The Western ** 
countered with an airlift of food and other necessary sunnI P T rs 
prevented the collapse of the city into Soviet hands Aft t'^T 


Crises in Berlin. Leftr The Berlin Airlift 1040 rr* 

States, Britain, and France airlifted nt , For .f! ftecn months the United 

government constructed a wall between Fasr w/n h E German 
of escapees to the West This manic • r ^ cst Berlin to stop the flow 
place today. hlS manifesta «on of the “iron curtain” remains in 





s 








r 


lifted the blockade. For many years to come, how- 
r the Ru sSiatlS tQ remain one of the hottest spots in the ongoing 
y eJ J3erli° waS to b e called, between the Soviet Union and 

"symbolized opposition to a divided Germany, as 
the # eSt ’ j termination of the Western powers to ensure that nation’s 
'veil as de ^ pro duced the Cold War were the result of a set of 
The tensions^ ^ both sides Americans, who had been persuaded 
nl jsconcep tlon ove ^ nment propaganda to admire the Russians as stal- 
by " ,art ! n J e sC g istSi were naively disillusioned when they discovered that 
wart and' were f act not democrats. Concerned about the 

their erstW w , eakness throughout postwar western Europe, U.S. lead- 
economy t j iemse ives to believe that the Russians were hatching a 
ers allo we ^ advantage of that weakness by establishing Com- 

VaSt ' re es throughout t he west, as they had in the east. 

mUnl fact scholars have recently argued convincingly that there was 
1,1 rand Soviet strategy of this sort. The Russians were not willing 
n ° ^dertake any such campaign, primarily because they were eco- 
t0 mkally and militarily incapable of doing so. However, since the 
S°dets had long feared encirclement by hostile capitalist powers, they 
saw the Truman and Marshall programs as a direct form of neoimpe- 
rialisni an American plot to subject western Europe to the economic 
hegemony of the United States. Stalin found it useful to orchestrate 
his propaganda to this theme. As a result'of wartime destruction, he 
needed to convince the Russian people that they must undergo a 
further series of rugged Five-Year Plans stressing the production of 
heavy industrial materials rather than consumer goods. He could 
demand sacrifices more convincingly if he could point to an interna¬ 
tional anti-Russian conspiracy. 

Stalin himself remained deeply suspicious, not only of the West, but 
of threats to his own rule from within the Communist bloc. In 1948, 
when the Yugoslavs under the wartime hero, Marshall Josip Tito, 
broke with the Soviets to pursue a communism of their own design, 
Stalin banished Yugoslavia from the Cominform and purged leaders 
in other eastern European countries whom he suspected of political 
deviationism. At home he tightened his control through the agency 
of a powerful and deadly secret police force. 

The Soviet-American rivalry did not deter the postwar recovery o 
western Europe. In Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, governments 
wade their first priority the reestablishment of their economies. T ey 
were aided in this effort not only by economic support from the United 
States, but by various internal factors, the most significant o w ic 
was Population growth. Population in western Europe increased in the 
• 950 s by about 12 percent. That rise in turn stimulated nationa econ 
oniies by increasing the demand for consumer goods. During t e I 95 0S 
western European production grew by about 80 percent. Mass pro- 
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duction and sales served not only to make western E 
nomic bulwark against the Soviet Union, but they event T °f C an e co, 
express as well a kind of economic “declaration of mdeped^ Ca,n et 0 
the United States. That declaration was most clearly ° ence ” fto^ 
1957 with establishment of a Common Market, or ta ^ n ° Unc ed j„ 
the mid-1970s, most of the major western European nat' Uni ? n - By 
ing Britain, France, and West Germany, were members am*’ itlclu d' 
market was by no means the equivalent of a United States 
its formation and continuing operation declared the existe S °* Eur °pe, 
and important power bloc which, while more generally ^ ° fa new 
to U.S. than to Soviet aims, nevertheless was determined™^* 1 ^ 
with a voice of its own. to s peak 

The most serious clash between Communist and non-C 
forces in the first postwar decade occurred not in Europe but° m ir ^ Unist 
where armed conflict broke out in 1950. Treaties with Taoan ? u 3 ’ 
of the Second World War had provided that Korea unde i nd 
rule since 1910, would become an independent and’ united , eSe 
The United States and the Soviet Union left occupying forced 
until 1949, however, the Americans south of the thirty-eighth par 1M 
the Russians to the north of it. During this period of occupatfon 
Soviets refused to cooperate with the United Nations-snon™ , ?“ 
to hold free elections for the entire country. Instead, they establish *3 
m the north a people’s republic similar to those they had erected in 
eastern Europe. In June 1950, troops from North Korea crossed th! 
hirty-eighth parallel and invaded the south. Taking advantage of a 

:“f£H cP °“r 

Z *cT„i „1 r y ? bUslKd Pc °P le ' s R 'P“ bl - of China, sen, 
authorization ad* ^ ’a’ ei ? era Dougins MacArthur had, without 
Preridem Ttu m j ' he Chinese bord “- A stalemate ensued, 
conflict i'tlSnllf h,S adViSOrS bdn « “ unwilling to widen -he 
don their South fe c3r ‘ r 'g J third world war—as they were to aban- 
maric deadlock 1 " Af " r tW0 of military and diplo- 

existcnceofbothNo e rth C aiids eir T^ WaS COncluded ' recognizing the 
for their reunion South Korea and abandoning any scheme 

disastrous effect^of 1 ^ t ’ Unprecedenteci in its savagery, revealed the 
flict. By the second m ? su P er P ower rivalry erupt into open con- 

Bad been driven ° the ' var > halfof South Korea’s population 

exhausted without hri • C *[ homes - After military targets were 

ing planes systems ^ enem y to its knees, American bomb- 

y matically destroyed mines, factories, power plants, 




i ration dams. Casualties of military personnel and civilians- 
and ir ^ ^ million; one third of South Korea’s surviving population 
” lT^destitute. The war adversely affected relationships between 
" 3S United States and the nations of the Far East. While Japan had 
tlic ' iiCC i American intervention as a sigrnof its determination to halt 
we t0I re3 d of communism, other countries had looked on America’s 
^l'Avith suspicion. The United States claimed to be acting in accord- 
r ° C -\vith United Nations principles. Powers such as India, Burma, 
3,1 ^ L Indonesia, however, saw the war as a neocolonialist intrusion by 
America on behalf of its client state, South Korea. China’s determi- 
niiion to understand the war in this light contributed greatly to the 
^ hostility that characterized Sino-American relations during the 


next twenty years. 

Tensions between the United States and Russia cased considerably 
hiring the late 1 950s and 1 960s. America, it is true, continued to adhere 
to a policy of Soviet “containment,” seeking as allies those most 
willing to oppose by military force, if necessary, the spread of in¬ 
ternational communism. And Russia was never afraid to risk Western 
military reaction when suppressing revolts within the countries of its 
satellite allies. Yet the period has not incorrectly been labeled one of 
“thaw.” A change in direction was signaled by the death of Stalin in 
1953 and the accession to power after a brief interregnum of Nikita 
Khrushchev (1894-1971) in 1955. Khrushchev possessed a kind of 
earthy directness which, despite his hostility to the West, nevertheless 
helped for a time to ease tensions. Abandoning the seclusion of the 
Kremlin where Stalin had immured himself, he traveled throughout 
the world. On visits to the United States in 1958 and i960 he traded 


quips with Iowa farmers and was entertained at Disneyland. Attend¬ 
ing a meeting of the United Nations in New York, he underscored 
his disagreement with the speaker by banging his desk with his shoe. 

As testimony to his desire to reduce international conflict, Khrush¬ 
chev soon agreed to the first of a series of summit meetings with the 
leaders of Britain, France, and the United States. This new Soviet 
determination to lower international tensions grew out of Khru¬ 
shchev’s need to consolidate his regime at home and to prevent the 
threatened crumbling of the Communist bloc in eastern Europe. The 
harsh demands of the Stalin'regime had generated discontent among 
the Russian people. Dissenters, their voices no longer silenced by the 
Stalinist police, began to demand a shift from the production of heavy 
machinery and armaments to the manufacture of consumer goods. 
Meanwhile, throughout the other Communist states growing resent¬ 
ment of Soviet demands for rapid industrialization and collectivization 
generated arguments for an easing of the restrictions that Stalinism 
had imposed. In response to these pressures the Soviet leaders altere 
their economic goals and began preaching that there was “more than 
one road to socialism.” 
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The Soviet Union’s new posture toward its client states * 

Europe received its severest test in 1956 when Poland and 1 L I eastern 
demanded greater autonomy in the management of thei ^ Utlgar V 
affairs. In Poland, the government at first responded to nT' d ° mest ic 
with military repression and then with a promise of liberal' ^ Stri ^ es 
anti-Stalinist Polish leader Wladyslav Gomulka was able t g Zat . 10n - The 
permission for his country to pursue its own “ways of soc'T 0 ^° V ‘ et 
opment” by pledging Poland’s continued loyalty to the terms ^ CVe ^ 
Warsaw Pact. Events in Hungary produced a different resuh ^ 
protests against Stalinist policies developed into a much broad * ^ ere ’ 
Communist struggle. If the Russians were prepared to entertai^ T*' 
eralization of domestic policy, they would not tolerate a reD • 
of the Warsaw Pact. On November 4, 1956, Russian troops occu^S 
Budapest; leaders of the Hungarian liberation were taken priso PlCd 
executed. ner an ^ 

Despite these events, Khrushchev did not abandon his pol' 
“peaceful coexistence” with the West. Though he did not reno^ ^ 
his ultimate belief in the triumph of communism, he argued that vT* 
tory could be achieved by other than military means. Yet Soviet le d~ 
ers remained unyielding in their determination to reduce any possibf 
German military threat to eastern Europe. They continued to nurture 
the fear that Germany might launch a new war, abetted by its capitalist 
allies. For this reason, they staunchly opposed the reunification of the 
country. In 1961 the East German government built a high wall sep¬ 
arating the two sectors of Berlin in order to cut off the escape of thou¬ 
sands of East Germans to West Berlin and thence to western Germany 
The wall remained as a symbol of Soviet determination to prevent the 
formation of a united Germany. 

Khrushchev eventually fell prey to political rivals and was deposed 
m 1964, with the reins of Soviet power passing to Aleksei Kosygin as 
premier and Leonid Brezhnev as secretary of the Communist party, 
rhe Soviets continued to hold the governments of eastern Europe in 
cneck. In 1968 the Soviets sent troops into Czechoslovakia after the 
leadership there had attempted to meet criticisms by decentralizing the 
ministration, democratizing the Communist party, and permitting 
“SnVd , ow f™8 of intellectual life. In 1980, calling their movement 
1 anty ’ ° IS ^ wor kers organized strikes which brought the 
T Cm ° \. G . countr y to a standstill. The strikers were objecting 
„ mg COn K *° ns im P os ed by the government to combat a severe 
assisted ° CnS1S t ^ ad P roc * uce d high prices. Again the Russians 
Thnno-Vi militar y re gime in reimposing authoritarian rule, 

that it ' v! j Viet ^ naon did n °t intervene directly, the implied threat 
of Russian* t- ^ ° SO ’ re * n ^ orcec | b y the presence of increasing numbers 
ineness tr> r °°^ S near c ^ e Polish border, reemphasized Soviet unwill- 
internal affair US eastern European neighbors autonomy over their 





r 


! 



n fiance in Poland. Thousands of striking workers take part in religious ser- 
■f s i n the Lenin Shipyards in Gdansk on August 24, 1980. This was the scene 
V f the first in a series of strikes that paralyzed an already troubled economic 
and political system and challenged Soviet domination of Polish governmental 

policy. 


During the 1970s, the Soviets showed, by their intervention in the 
affairs of newly emerging nations of the so-called Third World—Africa, 

Asia, and Latin America—that they remained vitally interested in Arms limitation 
extending their sphere of influence wherever they could. At the same 
time they continued to adhere to a policy which allowed for a further 
easing of tensions, a policy pursued with some enthusiasm, as well, 
by American diplomats. Henry Kissinger, secretary of state under 
Presidents Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford in the I 97 0s > proclaimed 
detente with the Russians as his goal, and devoted much time to nego¬ 
tiations aimed at defusing potentially explosive areas of conflict between 
the two nations. Both countries were concerned to curb the spread of 
nuclear weapons and to limit, if possible, the apparently, endless 
expansion of their own arsenals. The Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT) talks, in which the Russians and Americans engaged during See color map facing 
the 1970s and early 1980s, were an indication of mutual willingness to P'S 537 
recognize and tackle a problem of awesome dimensions. Yet the talks 
produced little in the way of concrete agreement. President Ronald 
Reagan, who took office in 1981, denounced a second stage of the 
SALT negotiations during his campaign, and has continued to press 
for dramatic increases in his military budgets for sophisticated arma¬ 
ments, »even as he proclaimed his devotion to the cause of disarma 
mem. The death of Soviet president Leonid Brezhnev in 1982 and the 
short-lived stewardships of Yuri Andropov and Konstantin 
nenko (fifteen months and thirteen months, respectively) 1 not pro 
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ducc any changes in the equally intransigent position of the R lls • 
The continued stalemate triggered vigorous disarmament camp 1 - 3115 ' 
in both western Europe and the United States as the superpo US 
expanded arsenals already capable of destroying each other many ti^^ 
over. Yet only after the re-election of Ronald Reagan in Novenh'* 
1984 and the succession of Mikhail Gorbachev to power in Mo' 1 ' 
in March 1985 did U.S.-Soviet disarmament negotiations resunu^ 
the face of new missile deployments and talk of space-based “defci" 1 
sive” systems. n 


2. IMPERIAL DECLINE AND THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
THIRD WORLD 


Probably more significant in the long run than U.S.-Soviet rivalry i n 
the postwar period has been the decline of the Western imperial pow 
ers and the concurrent emergence of what has come to be called the 
Third World—newly independent states in Africa and Asia, along with 
older nations there as well as in Latin America. Many of these coun¬ 
tries have established themselves in territories which were formerly 
part of European empires. Others—China and the various nations of 
the Middle East and Latin America, for example—while nominally 
independent of the West before 1945, nevertheless existed under 
European hegemony and were forced to acquiesce to European 
demands. Such is the case no longer. Although many of these so- 
called emerging nations are poor, and although the people of the Third 
World are by no means a united bloc, they represent a new and 
increasingly independent factor in the world power equation. 

Many of these countries are rich in natural resources. Nations in the 
Middle East, Venezuela in South America, and Nigeria in Africa, pos¬ 
sess oil in quantities sufficient to make their every move of vital 
importance to the West. Other African nations, Zaire and Angola, for 
example, are immensely rich in many mineral resources. Population 
is both a liability and an asset in the Third World. The people of China, 
y their sheer numbers, constitute an implicit threat to the balance of 
power at all times. The people of India, again by their sheer numbers, 
an ac o ood, represent a perpetual threat to the stability of their 
own country and hence to all Asia. Every area in the Third World is 
a potentia trouble spot. This is so not only because the problems 
o racism, poverty, hunger, and over-population make them particu- 
ar y vu nera e to violent civil conflicts. It is so, as well, because the 
uperpowers the United States, Russia, the European nations, and 

of Thir^w/^fj 6 P re P are . d to en gage each other through the medium 
hv ]i° r 3 versar * es ’ r hus increasing the possibility of conflict 

confront m ^ ne f S t0 encoura g e it- To protect themselves from direct 
a ion with each other, these developed nations interfere in the 
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THE DECLINE OF COLONIALISM AFTER WORLD WAR II 
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civil wars of others, on opposite sides and with an intens' 
quently belies their declared interest in avoiding general w'^I f re , 
A final general observation concerning the Third World° A War ' 
the governments of most countries have pursued the tw" A tb ° u gh 
industrialization and urbanization, this policy has not & ^ g ° a k °f 
lenged. In the spring of 1979, for example, the extremelyi- 6 Utlcba l' 
regime of one of the Third World’s most devoted “Wester re ^ re , Ss * v e 
shah of oil-rich Iran, was overthrown by the revolutiona™ 12 #-^ ' tbe 
an equally repressive religious fanatic, the Ayatollah Khomeini 0 *^ 
explicit policy was to turn his country’s back not only onTh ^ 
but on “progress” as the West had defined that term for tU C West 
hundred years. e past two 

The most radical change affecting both the Third World and 
lished power relationships was the Chinese Revolution rW •u S ? b “ 
Chapter 39. Of comparable importance was the emergence of 
pendent states in the Indian subcontinent, revolutionary unb P , C ~ 
the Middle East, and the rise of black Africa (discussed in Chanr 
and 38, respectively). Great Britain, having surrendered Indi^ 3 ] 
Burma, was further constrained to give up most of the remai 
portions of its empire. Over a period of years Britain liberated CV? 
Ion, Malaysia, Mauritius, Fiji, Singapore, and Nauru, among others 
together with the Caribbean colonies of Guyana, Trinidad and Tobaeo 
Jamaica, and Antigua, and significant territories in sub-Saharan Africa 
as well. The years following the Second World War also witnessed 
the liquidation of Dutch and French colonial empires in Southeast Asia 
ndonesm, known for more than two centuries as the Netherlands 
Indies was the most valuable jewel of the Dutch imperial crown 

resources' WhenT ^ ^ in the WOrId in natural 
™™ enJ ?T C ^ te Cd US ag S ressions to Southeast Asia in 

endofthe w ° fth r DUtCh W3S 3 prize con< 3 uest - B “t toward the 
a n „ f ? ’ u- a na iStS ’ under the leadership of Achmed Sukarno, 

Claimed A ChUC ? ^ flamb °y ant politician, rebelled and pro- 

four ve a rr f mdepende u t republic -. Althou g h the Dutch attempted for 

nous Donnl ?• re ^ 3m 1 eir SOVe reignty, the opposition of the indige- 

erlands feci " C °° Str ° ng ' In 1949 the kingdom of the Neth¬ 

erlands recognized the independence of its former colony. 

Indonesia a ^ C ° bUt erradc President Sukarno, the Republic of 
po^hr T? aggressive role in Asian politics, but his reckless 
encouL b0th ' C0n0mic disaster and internal discord. With 
munist infln ” r ° m ^ b * na ’ and to some extent from Sukarno, com- 
a f ew vea CnCe 1 ” Crease d, and the Indonesian Communist party for 

September 10^ * ^ -u lrd ^ ar ® est * n the world. An abortive coup in 
of a military r S - attnbuted to the Communists, led to the imposition 
nlbCoIr WHiCh Stfipped Sukamo of Ihis power. The Indo- 
terror lasting « mSt P* rt Y was shattered but at the price of a reign of 
g everal months and a bloodbath that took the lives of at 










r 
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half 3 million people. General T. N. J. Suharto, who replaced 
tarno as president, has maintained a tight dictatorship. Calling his 
•me a “guided democracy,” he allowed a People’s House of Rep- 
reg 'ntatives to meet, but directly appointed 60 percent of the mem- 
rCS s Although the Indonesians had won their independence, they did 
^ferant the same privilege to the inhabitants of the eastern half of 
"he island of Timor, which had been a Portuguese colony. When East 
Timor repudiated Portuguese rule in 1975, it was overrun by Suhar¬ 
to’s army and annexed to the Republic of Indonesia. A savage war and 
consequent epidemics of disease have not entirely broken resistance in 
East Timor. General Suharto, while ruthlessly stifling internal dissent 
and incarcerating thousands of political prisoners, projected an ambi¬ 
tious program of industrial development. The nation of 150 million, 
fifth largest in the world, comprises some 300 ethnic groups and as 
many languages. It is also one of the world’s poorest nations, with a 
per capita income of about Si 30 a year. But the sprawling island republic 
has the potential to become prosperous, owing to the strong demand 
for its exports—petroleum and natural gas, coal, rubber, palm oil, tin, 
and coffee. 

France after the Second World War faced almost simultaneous revolts 
in two of its richest colonies, Algeria and Indochina. Indochina had 
been a casualty of Japanese conquests, and after the defeat of Japan in 
1945 France sought to recover its lost empire in the Far East. These 
efforts ended in failure, however. The French were immediately con¬ 
fronted by a rebellion of Vietnamese nationalists under the leadership 
of Ho Chi Minh (1890-1969). The rebels resorted to guerrilla warfare 
and inflicted such costly defeats upon the French that the latter decided 
to abandon the struggle. An agreement was signed at Geneva in 1954 
providing for the division of Vietnam into two zones, pending elec¬ 
tions to determine the future government of the entire country. Ho 
Chi Minh became president of North Vietnam and established his capital 
at Hanoi. His followers, who came to be called Viet Cong, were 
numerous in both halves of the country. Had elections been held as 
provided by the Geneva Agreement, Ho Chi Minh would probably 
have been elected president of all of Vietnam. But the government of 
South Vietnam, backed by the United States, refused to permit elec¬ 
tions to be held. 

From this point on, involvement by the United States in the Viet¬ 
namese civil war steadily increased. President Kennedy was convinced 
that the Chinese Communist juggernaut would soon roll over all of 
Southeast Asia. The first victims would be Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Malaysia, and Singapore. Then would come Thailand, Burma, and 
India. How far Kennedy would have gone in his crusade against com¬ 
munism had he escaped assassination in 1963 is impossible to say with 
c ertainty. Kennedy’s successor, Lyndon B. Johnson (1908— 1973 )> 
h °ped that a relatively small force of perhaps 100,000 men would be 
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sufficient to defeat the Viet Cong and drive them back into th ' 
country. Little consideration was given to the fact that these ^ ° Wtl 
were solidly entrenched in both states of Vietnam, and that th ° rCes 
been waging a bitter national struggle for upwards of eighteen^ ^ ad 
They had succeeded in driving out the French in 1954 anc j ^ ears - 
likely to surrender to a new invader, as they conceived the a Wer ? n °t 
to be. The Viet Cong and the North Vietnam regulars, thoui* ° S 
well-equipped, nevertheless fought the South Vietnamese and h^ 
American allies to a standstill on several occasions. During the"^ 
offensive of 1968 they came close to capturing Saigon, the South V' 
namese capital. Iet ~ 

Exasperated by failure to win an easy victory in South Vietnam 
American civilian and military chiefs determined upon aerial b ' h 
ing. A scries of incidents in 1964 provided the justification. Repo 
of doubtful veracity, indicated that North Vietnamese ships had’ 
tacked American naval vessels in the Tonkin Gulf. President JohnscT 
pronounced these incidents acts of war and immediately obtained f ro ° 
Congress authorization to use whatever measures necessary to rend 
communist aggression. Soon afterward American bombers unloaded 
their first cargoes upon towns and villages occupied by the Norrh 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong. Although evidence accumulated 
which cast doubt on the efficacy of these raids, they continued to be 
used. It has been estimated that the total American bomb tonnage 
dropped on Indochina (an area about the size of Texas) was more than 
t ree times as much as the United States dropped on enemy territority 
dunng all of the Second World War. In a single year (,974) the 250,000 
tons of bombs dropped on tiny Cambodia exceeded the total expended 
on Japan before Hiroshima. Still the deadly onslaught continued. The 
only answer of those responsible for strategy in Washington and Sai¬ 
gon seemed to be “Cover up the failure by escalating the war.” As the 




War in Vietnam. Con¬ 
fronted with a new kind 
of warfare, the American 
military sought to adapt 
its methods to the Viet¬ 
namese situation. 








, its fifth year, with no end in sight, disillusionment 
lg gle enter f oUt the United States. Criticism of President Johnson 
S [ rei d throws. 1 • t hat he was forced to abandon his plans to run 
5p <o harsh m i 9 °° 

V v3 s s j term. 

for a sC , u ccessor, Richard M. Nixon, was elected on the strength 
Johns 00 sS encl war. But this turned out to be a shadowy 
° f P r ° m M,Ue ground troops were being withdrawn from Vietnam, 
promise- United States invaded Cambodia and a few months 

in May ^ gjom of Laos. In April 1972, the North Vietnamese, with 
later the R uss i a and China, launched a powerful counterof- 

massive ai^h a pp aren t objective of conquering South Vietnam and 

fensive armies out of the country. A number of South Viet- 

driving were ca ptured and the offensive seemed more 

" anieSe us than the famous Tet offensive of 1968. Nixon countered 
Increased bombing of North Viemam’s factories and railroads 
W 'd by mining its harbors, including savage raids while negotiations 
^ere under way in December 1972. A cease-fire, early in 1973, did no 
"Tre than postpone the inevitable. Two years later, South Vietnam 
felUo the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese. The massive inter¬ 
vention had proved a ghastly failure. 

A focal point in a global power struggle, Indochina remained the 
most distressed area in all of Southeast Asia. The Vietnam War fore¬ 
shadowed the possibility of the total annihilation of a country by the 
technology of modern warfare. In South Vietnam alone, besides those 
killed and wounded, at least 8 million people were turned into home¬ 
less refugees. Crops had been destroyed and farmlands ravaged. 
Exposure to the highly toxic defoliant, Agent Orange—sprayed on 
forests over a nine-year period—may have inflicted permanent genetic 
damage upon human survivors. One casualty of the Indochina con ct 
was the downfall of Prince Norodom Sihanouk s government in 
Cambodia, which in the midst of conflict had managed to remain neu 
tral. Under pressure from both sides, Sihanouk succeeded in o ing 
communist influence to a minimum, until he was ousted by a mi itary 
coup in 1970 and replaced by Marshal Lon Nol. Although supporte 
by the United States, Lon Nol was so corrupt and incompetent that 
he reduced his country to a shambles and soon lost three ourt 
to the Communists. ,. . „,L. r 

The aftermath of the Indochina war bore little resem ance 
either United States planners or their revolutionary a versan 
intended. Expulsion of the foreign invaders led not to'Peace, 
desperate internal struggles and renewed warfare. In am ,, 

Communist Khmer Rouge, which had overthrown Lo 
jegime, proclaimed the new state of Kampuchea in January 

instituted a reign of terror that came close to a policy o ® e ”° C j an 
paranoid leader Pol Pot, in his determination to create » d 
society more radically equalitarian than that of Chin , q 
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bourgeoisie and intellectuals, including technicians anH ,, 
forced entire city populations to move to the country Kp t0rs > and 
zealots abolished currency, private property, and privah-u R °u ge 
and were responsible for the death of some 2 million 
The Communist rulers of the Socialist Republic of V amb ° di an s ’ 
whose forces had borne the brunt of the fighting anne (SR V)' 

ciliatory than the fanatics of Kampuchea and placed a h^K m0re< V 
rebuilding Vietnam’s economy. The task of reconstruct Pn ° rit y on 
gering, with industry destroyed, per capita annual incom" $ta 8' 
and declining, and foreign aid not readily forthcoming ° nily Sl 5o 

The conflicts in Indochina of the late 1970s and beyond 1 u 
aggravated by great power rivalry, stemmed basicaTv ’r 0Ugh 
resurgence of centuries-old ethnic and national rivalries the 

temporarily suppressed by the common effort against P ha< ? been 
American imperialism. Both Thailand and Vietnam asn? j ^ and 
nance in the area, forcing the smaller states of Laos and Camh ^ 
serve as pawns or buffers between them A fn! mbodla to 
installed in Laos in 1975 was held closely aligned withVhT 
antagonisms rankled between Vietnamese and r u j- &lam ' but 
Pot, with only a shaky hold overhisown K 1 7 3nd Po1 

meursions into Vietnam. Relations between Vietnam and '' 
never been cordial, even while the,, am and China had 

Chinese viewed Vietnamese with the^ ^ , nominally a lhed. The 
toward Cambodians and the Viet lsdam the Vietnamese felt 
st ru gg l e to win indepemience^fromT 113111 ^ 5 ? ^ I ^ lembered their long 
minated its aid program with Hanoi thrSRV^" 3 ' 7 ^ Pddng ^ 
support elsewhere. Hoping to bala ’ W3S f ° rCed t0 look for 

with contributions froL the U fr ° m the S ° dalist countries 

government participated In a U , and itS al,ies ’ the Hanoi 
Economic Commission Although ^ States ~ North Vietnam Joint 
off these negotiations in J u , y ° f State Kissi "g- broke 

hope of winning American dinlnm’ • Vletnames e did not abandon 
tance until 1978, when Wash - atlc ; recognition and financial assis- 

NatI °nal Security Adviser Brie?' 0 *!'’ Indocblna policy—reflecting 
"China card’’-Lfted toW3 T , 1S determi ™ion to play the 

Rebuffed by the United States the^ 3hgnment with Pekin g- 
pressure to sign a Treat-v n f r ■ , letnam ese yielded to Russian 

Soviet Union in March 1978. Fnendshi P and Cooperation with the 

Rouge raids into Vietnam Kampuchea was preceded by Khmer 
deep into Cambodia. Unable P Un * tlve strikes by Vietnamese troops 
ized zone, Hanoi opened a f»H m ] UCe Po1 Pot t0 a< ^ ce P t a demilitar- 
to Ppled the Khmer Rouge F _Scale assauJ t in December 1978 and 
threatened to destroy whai lkZ™™! 7 fo,lowin g month. The war 

of Phnom Penh, the canital r T* eft ° f Camb odia. After the fall 
capital, fighting continued between the new 




r 


ked regime and various guerrilla groups, including one 
Vietn^ ese ' b u C an0 uk and one—with considerable military strength— 
beaded by j Pot ’ s Khmer Rouge. Thousands of sick, wounded, 
t |ie rerrt nant: ° e f es swa rmed to the Thai border. International relief 
and starVi " S t( •mpting to avert ^ am * ne ’ weni f rustrate( d by the dictates 
agencies- ^.^authorities. The war put a heavy strain on Vietnam’s 
0 f rival p olltl pi na lly, Vietnam’s Cambodian adventure provoked 
stunted eC ° n p eo pi e ’ s Republic of China. The Chinese felt it nec- 
an attack Y ^ pQ j Pot —i n sp i te Q f his unsavory reputation—because 
cssary jy regime in Indochina aligned with Peking and because 

bis was t e remove a check on Vietnam’s expansionist 

jts destruc ^ ch inese invasion of Vietnam, which began on Feb- 
3mbltlOIlS I979i an d lasted only seventeen days, destroyed bridges, 
fU r 1 " mining operations, and thousands of homes, without pro- 
• ^’any discernible advantage for either side to offset the heavy 
f UCm s S Peking claimed its intent was to “teach” Vietnam “a lesson.” 
Atually the brief but costly encounter failed to change the status quo 
AC t he peninsula. The Vietnamese continued to occupy the greater part 
!f Cambodia and, utilizing emergency supplies donated by private 
relief agencies, began to revive the economy. Because Hanoi refused 
to withdraw its troops as long as China was helping the Khmer Rouge, 
the United States and its allies continued to support the Khmer Rouge’s 
dubious claim to represent Kampuchea in the United Nations General 
Assembly. A majority of the Cambodians, while displaying little 
affection for the Vietnamese invaders, apparently preferred their con¬ 
tinued occupation of the country to the return of the hated Pol Pot. 

The nations of the Third World differ widely in degree of devel¬ 
opment and in potential, ranging from the fabulously wealthy Persian 
Gulf oil emirates to the semitribal peasant communities of Africa. I he 
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The Flight from Cambodia . 
Thousands of Cambodian 
refugees fled the fighting 
between the Pol Pot re¬ 
gime and the Vietnamese 
army. Here civilians, 
wearing traditional 
Khmer head scarves, are 
streaming across the 
border into Thailand. On 
this day alone (April 27 , 
*979) some 12,000 sought 
refuge in Thailand, where 
the facilities for caring for 
them were woefully inade¬ 
quate. 
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most impoverished areas are sometimes referred to as th c •« 
World.” The overall disparity between the new or develop^ ° F ° Urt h 
constituting a majority of the world’s population—and the natI ° ns "~ 
of advanced industrial societies is startling. A recent report of ? 1 ' norit y 
Food and Agricultural Organization disclosed that a billion ^ 
one-fourth of the earth’s inhabitants—live in “absolute pov PC ° Plc " 
destitution,” and the situation is worsening. This presents a a ' ld 
for the countries enjoying high levels of consumption as well ^ 
those suffering deprivation. As ideologies fade and superpower ^ f ° r 
reaches a stalemate, the most critical confrontation may prove^^ 
between thc industrially advanced “have” nations and the j t0 ^ 
sessed—a confrontation sometimes phrased'as “North” versus “S Sp ° S ,~ 
Economists in thc developed countries as well as spokesmen for 
“South” stress thc need to narrow the gap between the haves*" ^ 
have-nots. This can be done effectively only by utilizing the reso S ^ 
of developing countries to raise the economic level of their own 
cties. Too often these resources have been transferred out of their 
of origin through trade and loan arrangements. And as thc debts incurred 
by developing countries reach unmanageable proportions, the possi 
bility of default sends jitters through creditor countries, not only because 
bankers might lose their investments but because thousands of work 
ers might be thrown out of work if buying power dries up in the 
debtor nations. Aid to the Third World, never excessively generous 
has been designed largely to benefit the donor’s economy rather than 
the recipient’s, and excessive amounts have gone to feed military 
establishments. All too readily the less developed nations have yielded 
to the enticements of arms-exporting states. Since the mid-1960s three- 
fourths of all arms sales have been to Third- or Fourth-World coun¬ 
tries, some of which cannot feed or house their own people. 

The artificiality of the division between the several “worlds” is 
illustrated by the situation in Korea, where an imaginary, though heavily 
fortified, line the thirty-eighth parallel—separates the two compet¬ 
ing spheres of communism and capitalism. The Republic of Korea, 
with its capital at Seoul, and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
in t c north, with Pyongyang as its capital, have also demonstrated 
at it is possi e for small countries, even in the wake of war’s dev- 
t0 i j* Se a k° ve c ^ e l° w economic level that afflicts most of the 
Ir or . In both Koreas a program of land distribution to small 
rmers created a strong agricultural base, a prerequisite for high pro- 
ivny wuc as likewise been achieved in China and Taiwan but 
ann/? ln n l. 13 ° r ^ at ’ n America. South Korea sustained an average 
ino ^ r ° Wt rate °f nearly 7 percent betweem i960 and 1978, rais- 
dutpI S ^ CapiU yearly income fr° m $100 to Si,500. No longer a 
in siirh^TI 1311 S ° dety ’. ^ ^ e P u blic of Korea now ranks near the top 
automnM S 3S s upbuilding (second to Japan), electronics, steel, and 
1 e manufacture. In both Koreas, economic progress has been 





the dictates of a police state, as repressive in South Korea 
^eddeo to orthern Communist republic. Hostility between the two 
js i' 1 ^ ' Qpjhe peninsula has forced each to maintain an army of more 
d'^T'lf a milli° n troops and has repeatedly threatened to ignite another 
than tern conflagration. But it is doubtful that either of the two 
F‘ ir ff S g w jll resort to war unless prodded into it by one or both of 
rCpUb erpowers. On the contrary, there are occasional signs that, if 
che s j‘ o P nCi t h C y may eventually effect a peaceful reunification of the 
It * Jn 

P The United States, resolved to keep South Korea within its alliance 
supplied military and economic aid—amounting to nearly 
Zoo billion—in spite of flagrant violation of human rights by the 
Seoul government. In the mid-1970s it was revealed that agents of the 
Korean C.I.A., operating extensively in the United States, had 
engaged in wholesale bribery of congressmen to ensure continued 
support. South Korea’s president. General Park Chung Hee, after 
seven years of absolute rule, was assassinated in October 1979 by the 
head of the Korean C.I.A. The hope that Park’s removal might open 
the door to democratic progress—or that Washington might use the 
occasion to apply pressure for reform—was not fulfilled. General 
Chun Doo-hwan, who seized power in a coup in December, proved 
himself an apt pupil of the slain dictator. Widespread demonstrations 
demanding a return to constitutional government reached a climax in 
May 1980, when 100,000 students marched on Seoul and other cities 
and popular uprisings spread throughout an entire province. Chun 
crushed the revolt with 10,000 armored troops,.reinvoked martial 
law, and jailed all resisters. In August he made himself president and 
soon afterward appointed a rubber-stamp assembly to legalize the 
muzzling of every political leader disapproved by Chun. Most prom¬ 
inent among the many persons arrested and tried for the May uprising 
was Kim Dae-jung, battle-scarred veteran of a long campaign for 
democratic government. Although he had been in prison at the time 
of the riots, Kim was charged with sedition and sentenced to death. 
The sentence was commuted to life imprisonment after vehement 
protests from abroad and a threat from Japan to cut off economic aid. 
In February 1980 the newly inaugurated American president, Ronald 
Reagan, gave Chun a warm reception in Washington, promised to 
retain U.S. troops at full strength in Korea, and declared, We share 
your commitments to freedom.” 

Of the several attempts to promote solidarity among nations of the 
Third World—beginning with the Asian-African Conference of twenty- 
nine states held at Bandung, Indonesia, in 1955—the most promising 
t0 date is the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
established in 1967 by Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, an 
die Philippines. Not a military alliance, the organization sought at t e 
°utset to win recognition of Southeast Asia as a zone of peace, ree 
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Chun Doo-hwan, President of 
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dom, and neutrality.” The association’s neutrality is comp 
Thailand’s military ties with the United States and by the p ° m ‘ Se< ^ by 
important U.S. military bases in the Philippines. Each of the 
states has an anti-Communist but repressive government I 
and Thailand are under military rule, while the Philip p j nes ° ° nes ia 
gapore are civilian dictatorships. Thailand, nominally a m ^' n ' 
has experienced frequent coups. Even less stable is the PhiT**^’ 
Republic, where President Marcos’s oppressive and corrupt ',^' ne 
been challenged by armed insurrection. The ASEAN count ' 6 bas 
high potential for economic development, and they have ^ baVe 
impressive growth rates during the past two decades, Indonesia^h* 10 ^ 
presently poor, ranks first in size, population, and natural re'so 
The island of Singapore, tiny by comparison, is a thriving por^ 5 ' 
financial center. Although it may have the potential for building bV^ 
between countries with divergent interests, ASEAN has no^ ^ 
tributed to the goal of peace for Indochina. The association has rebuffs 
Vietnam’s diplomatic overtures and demands the withdrawal of H ™ 
°i’s Stoops from Cambodia, while tolerating Peking’s support ofT 
Khmer Rouge. Thailand perhaps regards Vietnam’s engagement in 6 
unwinnable battle as a guarantee of its own security. an 


Limiting factors in the 
supremacy of the 
superpowers 


3 - THE LIMITS OF POWER 

The period embraced by the two world wars brought not only nation¬ 
alist revolutions but also fundamental changes in power relationships 
The postwar emergence of two “superpowers” marked the climax of 
an evolutionary process which seemed to leave the world at the mercy 
two rival colossi, commanding tremendous material and human 
resources and, temporarily, a monopoly of nuclear weapons. This 

states evenm 111 P ° W ?’ ltS accom P an y in g pressure upon weaker 
o fmstraT T V read ? ed L . the P° int of diminishing returns and began 
reasom fn V ° bjectlves of the superpowers themselves. The 

States in b? Parad ?. X 3re several - First . both Russia and the United 
oTiirt? miIltar y su P eriorit y. neglected the needs of their 
had not snr A ? yearS after . tbe Revolution of 1917 the Soviet Union 
exception oflT^ ^ 0vertakln S a single country—with the possible 
ranked w!'" Ca P ita income - ln ^is category the U S.S.R. 
fident^ 3 llSt r ° f J 30 countries. Agriculture was too inef- 
required forei* 6 fr ° m the need to import foodstuffs, and they 

“ d -‘°^ - ° u “ d 

the world’s largest GNP andd' T* ^ ^ Umted States ’ boaStmg 
becoming a nL nd dls playing record-breaking affluence, was 

1970s the United ln terms of the quality of life. In the mid- 

per school-age populatin ”” ^ thlrteenth in the number of teachers 
P n, seventeenth (just below Poland) in the ratio 
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• a ns to population; seventeenth (tied with East Germany) in 
o f P h ? C t mortality rate; and twentieth in life expectancy. An indus- 
ihe i nfan tr iggered by the oil crisis of 1974 curtailed vital services, 
irial j-e police and fire protection, and threatened major American 
inclU kh bankruptcy. Although economic growth resumed in the 
cities w combinat jon of rising military spending, budget deficits, and 
i 9 8oS ’ tra j e balances made the United States the most heavily indebted 
adVerS -ons The United States and the Soviet Union, superpowers mil- 
° f "i at, °are like two exceedingly dangerous but partially crippled giants. 

A second factor limiting the usefulness of massive power was the 
Acuity of enforcing compliance from allies and client states. The 
c' viet Union, besides suffering a major blow when Communist China 
mbarked on an independent course, has met with formidable resis¬ 
tance in its east European satellites. The United States, while retaining 
tld shoring up NATO, had only limited success in building alliance 
systems elsewhere, in spite of great expenditure of time and money. 

A third negative, factor was the proliferation of weapons among 
nations rich and poor and, ominously, a shattering of the dream of an 
elite “nuclear club.” It became evident that sooner or later midget 
states, or even private gangs of terrorists, could procure atomic weap¬ 
ons for purposes of blackmailing or destroying an enemy. Finally, the 
“balance of terror” created by the superpowers was, in effect, a con¬ 
tinuing crisis that made peace impossible. The nuclear giants, armed 
with the power to destroy the world, could not police it; they could 
not effectively restrain even their own dependents. They were impo¬ 
tent to prevent conflict from erupting or to extinguish it when it came, 
because armed intervention by a nuclear power carries the risk of trig¬ 
gering Doomsday. This fact has not escaped the notice of small states 
embroiled in regional feuding, especially when these states are 
equipped with conventional weapons conveniently supplied by one or 
both of the superpowers. 

The limitations upon power as an instrument for achieving political 
solutions was illustrated during the Korean War of 1950—1:953. The 
United States government refused to permit General MacArthur to 
invade China or to employ nuclear weapons, as he had requested, for 
fear that such moves might lead irrevocably to a world war. This 
policy puzzled and angered many Americans, accustomed to the con¬ 
cepts of all-out war and unconditional surrender. Especially galling to 
them was the fact that President Harry Truman saw fit to fire General 
MacArthur, hero of the Pacific theater in World War II and now com¬ 
mander of the United Nations forces, because MacArthur refused to 
f| ght a limited war. In 1962, the United States and the Soviet Union 
Were again forced to ask themselves how much they were willing to 
ns k in order to protect their own strategic interests. During the early 
I96os > President John F. Kennedy and his advisers grew increasingly 
c °ncerned about the activities of Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba. In 
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given a hero’s welcome in New York on a P ^ S,dent Truman ’s orders, 
proval of MacArthur’s behavior reflected thoV 2 °’ ' 95 , K This cffu ^ve 
cans at the inability of the United Sr^ frUStratlon fclc by many An 
conflict to a swift and viciorioSlSS, n 80Ven,,nent C ° brin 6 thc K « 


The unfinished lessons of 
Vietnam 


Smddilery of" T™' b '° Ckade ° f ' lhe ishnd »P«- 
promised to supply. The So • ^ War mat6nel the Russians had 

war, agreed to remove thp'k^ ^° vernment ’ alarmed by the threat of 

soil. The incident*posed'an " S , ^ ™ Sste ^ °" Cuban 

superpowers. How could extrcrne ^Y difficult question for the two 
nation to brook no furrhe "V* 0 ” convince another of its detenni- 
could be fairly certain that with its plans, if its adversary 

was no more than a bluff? CCaUSe °^ t be fear of nuclear war the threat 
Its unhappy adventure in t,,j 1 • 

the most searing demons • ° C V' ° a P rov *ded the United States with 
on force. Although the AmV-° n ° tbe ^ ut '^ c Y °f a policy based solely 
moreland, claimed a vicrn encan com mander, General William West- 
struggle costing Si s 0 bilUr,^ "j , etnam > the result of a fifteen-year • 
the overthrow of every U S- 3n * 16 ^° SS °^8>°°o American lives was 
nailand, which had rem-i; s P° nsor cd government in Indochina except 
osers most of all the neonT ” e ” tra ^ The war had no winners, only 

o o t e region, who saw millions of their 
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d their countries reduced to rubble. The battered 
be rs k' llecl a ^ un j st re gimes—temporarily forced into union against 
I 'dod 1 ' neSC COnaI j 0 n—soon fell upon one another in a regional power 
Lie" '"‘Shcould again engage the superpowers. 
s trugg le %Vn d as if to prove that it had learned nothing from the 
5 The U.S-S r •’ p renc h an d the Americans in Vietnam, decided to 
e xperi ence ° from Afghanistan, a Middle Eastern country bor- 
c imP el ° be R ussia, where a pro-Soviet regime had been installed in 
dering ° n ^ ear ’y 0 f the stubborn resistance offered by the Muslim 
April I97 8 - Afghanistan, the Soviets attacked in strength in Decem- 
P°P ulati0n n d installed a compliant puppet as prime minister in Kabul, 
ber 1979 an - troopS policed the cities, Afghan tribesmen inflamed 
While RussI side wit h guerrilla attacks from their mountain strong- 

th ^ C ° foreshadowing a long and ruinous civil war. 
h°*“ s ’ jgcades have recorded the weakening or dissolution of alli- 
ReC vstems originally designed to bolster the shaky bipolar balance 
T wer or to give one side an advantage over the other. Nations of 
h P Third World, weak and dependent as they are, have resisted inter- 
f rence in their domestic affairs as well as attempts to absorb them 
into power blocs. Communist China hoped in vain to manipulate 
Indonesia through that country’s large Communist party. The 
USSR frustrated in Egypt and Iraq, struggled laboriously to gain 
footholds’in the new African states. While accepting a Soviet alliance, 
bom of desperation, in 1978, the Vietnamese rejected Russia’s request 
for naval bases in their territory. In the Western Hemisphere, the 
United States is no longer able to dictate to the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States. After pouring billions of dollars into the Shah s Iran to 
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United Nations General Assent- 
My Session on the Cuban Missle 
Build-Up, October 23, 1962. 

U-S. ambassador Adlai Ste¬ 
venson (seated at the far right) 
presents aerial photos of 
hunching sites under construc- 
tl0n in Cuba. This episode dra¬ 
matically illustrated the limits 
^vithin which both the United 
tates and the Soviet Union 
Were compelled to operate. 








Since 1 <J7y llls,a, i. 

<«) soviet"!! 1r| y 

h »vc been- c'(w ps 

in ■’ P'o.racS"*? 
against Afch a „ ' ar 

ri,Ias ’ Unable tot 1 "' 
qu ' sh 'he ins«r 8 2; 
nud unwillino " ts 
tncate themselves 
the Soviet forces |la ; 
become an army 0 f 

“ rba ” ° cc "Patio„ 

Here a Soviet soldier 
stands guard outside 
thc Palace Dar Oula 
mar in Kabul. 


make it a Middle East bastion, Washington’s influence collapsed to 
zero with the revo ution of 1979, and it could only watch helplessly as 
American nationals, seized as hostages by militant revolutionaries 
were imprisoned for fourteen months. For a couple of decades United 
States strategists hoped to retain leverage with an alliance they had 

S sHTOI j ASU !? ,954 ' The South ' as ‘ Asi * Defense 

overall iromm fn ® 38 * COUMer P"‘ <° NATO, in an 

overall program for containing communism. The organization was 

Aslan states fTl?°[ Tf? ° fi “ m-bers vI 

Asian states (Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines); by 1967 France 

fnlune m , y 7 hd ' aWn fr ° m ' he allia "“. ^Pakistan ^ n 7 

briefed r ' B ma, r d ° f SEATO was quietly laid .0 test with 

to rivivIT r u m ng , The Southeas ‘ Asian states, disinclined 

more suitable f ° ^ War ’ lo ° ked toward ASEAN as an association 
more suitable to promoting their common interests. 
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PROBLEMS OF WORLD 
CIVILIZATION 


This conjunction of an immense military establishment and a large arms 
industry is new in American experience. The total influence—economic, 
political, even spiritual—is felt in every city, every statehousc, every of- 
fice of the federal government. . . . We must guard against the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Farewell Address” 


T he writing of a final chapter in a textbook of this sort is, for 
the authors, a difficult task. Not only are they called upon to 
attempt an instant analysis of their own society and time; they 
are expected as well to discern in present events patterns that will con¬ 
tinue to be of some consequence five to ten years hence. In other 
words, they are called upon to pick historical winners, to decide not 
what has mattered, which is difficult enough, but what will matter. 
Historians, whose job it is to acknowledge the way in which human 
idiosyncrasies make prediction a tricky business, are particularly loath 
to single out this movement or that trend and to pronounce it “signifi¬ 
cant in terms of the future. We shall therefore merely content our¬ 
selves with a discussion of some of the most serious problems con- 
ronting society in the 1970s and 1980s, calling attention at the outset 
to the fact that these problems are rooted in many of the historical 
evelopments—industrialization, urbanization, and international com¬ 
petition, for example—that we have traced in the preceding chapters. 


The present as 


I-JHE growth of centralized government 
and ITS consequences 

The responsibilities central governments assumed, and the power they 
ro gated to themselves to discharge those responsibilities, increased 
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significantly around the world after the Second World War 
all countries, successive administrations either initiated n a ^ tn °st 
social welfare programs, ensuring that entire populations w 0 ?j pande d 
protection from the depredations of unemployment, sickne^ d FeCe * Ve 
age. Building upon the examples set by Germany 
the First World War, Western nations instituted increasing ^ ° eP ° re 
hensive national programs for health and social security f y , C ° m P r e- 
Third World countries likewise moved, in some cases with ^ 30(1 
able speed, to alleviate the problems and disabilities of peopl 
generations had been denied the chance of a healthy and secure ^ 

This movement to expand social welfare systems resulted * 
increased tendency on the part of governments to manage and 30 
their citizenry. Programs of social insurance were designed to h*? 
and hence to regulate the lives of all classes of men and women' 
just the destitute. New agencies, staffed by armies of newly recnnV°I 
bureaucrats, imposed rules while they dispensed assistance to a cl 
tele that grew to include the entire citizenry. As government planJl 
became more sophisticated this increasingly large and powerful das! 
of technocrats argued that derisions could only be based on exuer 
knowledge that lay beyond the reach of elected representatives Th' 
European Economic Community, whose headquarters was a bureau 
cratic hive staffed by thousands of supranational civil servants seemed 
to critics in the 1980s a particularly potent breeder of a proteS 
cratic, antidemocratic attitude toward representative government 
Concern to improve, or at any rate to stabilize, a nation’s interna- 

‘° n r a , POS ‘“° n Wlthln a world in which power relationships were con- 
ly shlftmg > contributed further to the growth of c ntralized 
government New nations wanted to attain some new mea umof 

“Tee T" i° Ide u nad ° nS W3nted t0 retain whatever me^ 
for a stable e" C3Se ’ § ove mments recognized the need 

SatVoaUn hem" 7 ' *7 T"**' ° Id ° r new ’ managed to attain 
Inflation was th f S *** r ^° S tC> ^ extent deemed necessary. 
Rates Of Mali h ^ j- 7 probleras that thwarted their designs. 

20 percem in b " S0= ;r h " 19705 “ d ^os to more Than 
Ss Severn bur T? 3 ' 7 ' ° thcc European countries experienced 
e ted d oblel 7 deSS llarmin * p tic«. A second 

unemplovmenr T C 7^'tommg central governments in the ,980s was 

to some degree at least ^the re ^ T ”'" 1 S “ KS u ''employment was. 
policies desirmeH L- a esu ^ of government-imposed monetary 
»d°hus CU Sf t0CUrb “" a »" hy making money harder to borrow 

ive r ation rates did drop - But restric - 

investment and h i* ed consumer spending and business 
cent of feiTork^ Britain, by 1982, .2 per- 

since the depression of thl 7n' h ° Ut i empl °y men '- lhe highest figure 
topped xo percent- in P 930s ‘ the United States the number 
Percent, m France and Italy, 8 percent; in Germany, 6 per- 



r 


loyment was exacerbated by industrial competition from 
cent- V n ? e ni countries: Japan, to be sure, but also Third World nations 
no»'% eS East , Africa, and Latin America, where Western capital had 
in the Far ^ where cheap labor made it possible to manufacture 
built faCt ° ower C ost than in the highly industrialized West. Shoe fac- 
g0 ° dS at France closed because they could not compete with shoe fac¬ 
to^ m South Korea. Throughout these struggles with inflation and 
t° rlCS ’^yment governments tightened their hold on the economy, 
UnCI k'ng to do so with the forces of both management and labor. The 
^suIt'of these activities was a further growth of the power and control 

been the consequences of such growth? Some observers 
have argued that the general worldwide increase in'the authority of 
central governments is a symptom of a decline in the importance of 
litical and economic ideology. Whether a nation declares, itself to be 
a capitalist democracy (as does the United States) , a specialist common¬ 
wealth (as does the Soviet Union) or something hr between (as do 
many of the nations of western Europe), all appear to some degree to 
have blunted ideological differences as they have attempted to ration¬ 
ale_or nationalize—their industries, manage their economies, pro¬ 

vide for the well-being of their citizens, and arm themselves against 
the possibilities of future war. Fewer socialists now advocate collec¬ 
tive ownership of the means of production; they have become instead 
exponents of the welfare state. Defenders of capitalism still exist in 
theory, but few would recognize it if they saw it in full swing. Capi¬ 
talist economies are no longer free-enterprise systems but “mixed” 
economies, involving government controls, managed currencies, and 
forced distribution of profits. 

To suggest that there has been some ideological blurring in the 
movement toward more generally accepted goals does not mean, 
however, that men and women do not continue to call themselves 
capitalists or socialists, or that those terms have lost their meaning. 
Nor should it imply that there is not continuing and heated debate 
about both ends and means. During the mid-1970s a reaction of some 
magnitude occurred in several Western countries against the notion 
that governments should manage the lives of their citizens to the ex¬ 
tent they were. Social reform, critics said, has cost too much, and has 
not really achieved what it was supposed to. There is still poverty an 
misery. Admit that they will always exist, these people argued, and 
moderate your goals accordingly; in the process, put an end to lg 
government. This viewpoint was occasionally translated into political 
victory. The socialist government of Sweden, in power for decades, 
^s succeeded by a conservative one. Margaret Thatcher, arch-con¬ 
servative leader of Britain’s Tory party, became the first woman 
Prime minister of that country in 1979, as well as the first woman head 
state of a Western nation, on a platform which blamed her coun¬ 
t’s economic decline in the 1970s on the fact that the government 
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had overextended itself. In the United States, Ronald R eaga 
elected president in 1980 after promising to undo much of the” 
legislation passed in the 1960s and early 1970s. As president, 
tinued to blame the country’s economic problems— inflation ’fl C C ° n ' 
production, unemployment—on the willingness of past admi^ 81 ” 8 
tions to spend borrowed money on programs in the areas of j lo rUs . tra '' 
education, and family assistance. (Reagan remained willing] how Smg ’ 
to spend vast sums on armaments.) ’ ever > 

This debate has been carried on not only in the political arena b • 
the writings of thoughtful and angry critics of modern society TyT 
of the most powerful voices raised against the growth of world vj° 
governmental expansion and authoritarianism were those of a/ C 
sandr Solzhenitsyn and Herbert Marcuse. Solzhenitsyn, an exiled R U s~ 
sian novelist, attacked the brutal methods employed by the S ' 
Union in its rapid climb to world power. His Gulag Archipelago p u b 
lished in 1973, is a fictionalized account of the fate of those whose 
willingness to stand in the way of Soviet “progress” sentenced them 
to life in Siberian labor camps. Marcuse, an American, charged that 
authoritarianism was just as much a fact of life under capitalism as 
under communism.. He argued that industrial capitalism had produced 
a “one-dimensional” society, in which the interests of individual'citi¬ 
zens had been ruthlessly subordinated to those of the powerful cor¬ 
porate interests which were the true governors of the world. 

Marcuse urged the adoption of revolutionary measures to ac¬ 
complish the overthrow of authoritarian capitalist imperialism. Those 
unwilling to follow him to that extreme nevertheless concurred in 
his denunciation of the manner in which big government and big 
business together appeared to be draining power from individual citi¬ 
zens. Indeed, as devoted a capitalist as Dwight D. Eisenhower, gen- 
eral in the U.S. Army during the Second World War and president of 

1 f, nit ^. ^ tates the 1950s, warned in his farewell presidential 
address of the growing might of what he called “the military-indus- 
comp ex. In those countries calling themselves democracies, de¬ 
mocracy seemed to many to have less and less meaning, as people ap- 
peare to enjoy little control over their government and hence over 
heir lives. Concerns of this sort received apparent confirmation in the 
C T 9 ° san ear y Wos, when the United States was at war in Viet- 
ri^aHr 11 subsequently published showed that the demo 

_ j 1 3 ^ f CCte C° n g ress was misled by President Lyndon Johnson 
on A S 3 - vlsorsimo believing that hostile North Vietnamese attacks 
tackc^!!? 0311 S !fl had com P e N e d U.S. intervention, whereas the at- 
Dur mStea een . manu factured” to allow the government to . 
eovemmp a £® ress ^ ve policies. Concern about the arrogance of 
Watem-i-p 0 3 P ower reac hed its peak in the United States during the 

ard Nixon T VCStl ^ atl °L S ^ ea ^ n S to ^ resignation of President Rich- 
n * 974 . when it was learned that Nixon had authorized 





• the name of national security but without proper 
eS tic s P/ in constitutional rights of American citizens. Following 
d ard f° r thC i s ode came revelations about the role played in secret 
hat d ramatlC central Intelligence Agency in subverting leftist Third 
L the U-S- entSi a long with the intervention of giant multina- 
g° vern ^ ns a nd the C.I. A. together in assisting to overthrow a 
tional c° r P°J 3 elect ed socialist government in Chile. Knowledge of 
dem ocratlca u roU ght home the extent to which centralized authority 
these events v democratic governments had removed itself from pop- 

j^Srol and accountability. 
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, •„ rpcnonse to revelations of this sort, partly as a result of long- 
Pard ? „ grievances and dissatisfactions, groups that had hitherto lived 
Subordinates in society, kept powerless and in large part silenced, 
iS \ their voices in the 1960s and 1970s, demanding not only to be 
but to have their demands met. At the very time when democ¬ 
racies were being charged with ignoring the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, blacks, youth, and women, in particular, began to assert thei 

r ^The°growth of insurgency among American blacks has paralleled 
th e rise o? black nations in Africa and the Caribbean. Through most 
of the years from the Civil War to 1900, black people were con- 
6 mned! in the North as weU as the South, to a subordinate role: within 
a predominantly white culture. The emancipation of s aves ^rnd 1 the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitu , , wh f ch 

little change in a quality of existence which was cenwnes- 
was underwritten by the racist attitudes and practices o . . 

These attitudes and practices were realised in ssubstandard educ non^ 
lack of jobs, poor housing, inequality under t e aw, yn 
black men and women, and other oppressive 

which black people were faced. Any changes in t 1S rea .. j ^ 

been indefinhely postponed had it no. beer £ 
political consciousness and the nse of a num rpn mrv Black 

male and female, during the course of the twentie before the 

political consciousness and black leaders were not unknown before m 
turn of the century: Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth Freden 
Douglass, Nat Turner, and others, were eloquent and powert # 

spokespeople and activists. But with the t ^^ e North . Although 
massive emigration of blacks from the Sou there wefe more 

the North shared most of the attitudes oft > primarily 

opportunities for blacks in the industria £ lties . emigrated to the 
agrarian South. Many thousands of black people emigra 


U.S. blacks after the 
Civil War 
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North during the years of the First World War, when the lack 
labor created a need for their services; over 400,000 blacks wer^d"^* 6 
into the military even though, in most parts of the United Stat 
were essentially disenfranchised citizens. During the postwar ? 
sion, however, black workers were the first to suffer and to los^^' 
jobs. Yet despite setbacks, emigration was producing a chaned 
ical consciousness for black people. P°lit~ 

In 1910 the National Association for the Advancement of C 1 
People was founded and contributed to this political progress 3^°^ 
growing awareness among black people that they were an 000° ^ 
group and that this should be changed. The work of the NAACP*^ 
supplemented in 1911 with the founding of the National Leap ^ 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes (later known as the Natio ^ 
Urban League). The work of black leaders of this time—for exam? 
Ida Wells-Barnett (1862-1931), A. Philip Randolph (1889-10-71 
W. E. B. Du Bois (1868-1963), Mary Mcleod Bethune (187’ 

1 955 )—who were visible and vocal opponents of lynching, promot 
of educational opportunities for blacks, and of the organizationTf 
blacks into labor unions, kept the movement for equality alive. ° 
The Second World War saw another influx of blacks into northern 
cities and intensified their drive for dignity and independence The 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) was founded by James Farmer 
in 1942. His announced aim was to translate “love of God and man” 
into specific crusades against discrimination and injustice. By i960 
CORE had combined its efforts with those of other political and civil 
rights organizations seeking the same goals. Together they helped to 
promote freedom ndes” on behalf of civil rights and boycotts directed 

hSm "'j P “f llC ” urces ,hat discriminated against blacks 
„ ff , ?. *' Thc leader of these protests, and the undoubted leader 

Lu heV tii 7 T em in «f UniKd St “ es in the '»*»• was M arti„ 
embraced the r„ Jk 29 "'? *’ 3 Baptist rainister - Like Farmer, King 
ridnario h Gan f hla " philosophy of nonviolence. His personal par- 

acausrtLV°r. deSS J de T ratra ' i0nS> wi| hngness to go to jail for 

both black and h '° c'c jU!t ' a " d his abilit '' as an °«»r “ arouse 
hMlv ™Ld d ? W ‘ h h,S messa 8 e led to his position as the most 

c Sr\v fend^T W ' ddy ^-defender „ P f black rights . His 
career was ended by assassination in 1968. 

grated nation^ or g an i za tions like CORE was a fully inte¬ 

rdependence fro 3t ? 0t ^ Cr c * iarismat ‘ c black leaders was complete 
SjSSST Z te i°T y - MarCUS Garve y (1887-1940), a native 
emphasized the Af’ C ° b k ck ^ ew ^ ork City ghetto of Harlem, 
his people were the^" ° n j lnS ° f black Americans. He claimed that 

who ever peopled t heta 7 fo”Tn ‘> rea f st and P roudest race 
generated a movement of bla * hlSCam P ai §" for black separatism he 
Another black senary- * » k emi gration from America to Africa, 
the “X” after havi ^ ™ j S ^ akx ^ m X (1925-1965), who assumed 
ftCr h3Vlng dlScarded his “white” surname For most of his 




i .if life a spokesman for the Black Muslim movement, Malcolm X 
3 Id blacks to renew their commitment to their own heritage-the 
Muslim religion, for example-and to establish black businesses as a 
\; aV of maintaining economic and psychological distance from white 
doirimation- Like King, he was assassinated, in 1965 while addressing 
, rally m Harlem - , , , 

‘ Civil rights laws enacted under the Johnson administration in the 
,060s brought American blacks some measure of equality with regard 
t0 voting rights—and, to a much lesser degree, school desegregation 
In other areas, such as housing and job opportunities, blacks continue 
to suffer disadvantage and discrimination, as a result of white racism, 
which lies beneath arguments that blacks should be satisfied with the 
gains they have made, and the general recalcitrance of administrations 
following Lyndon Johnson’s domestically innovative one. These 
problems are not confined to the United States. In Great Britain, for 
example, where there has been a large immigration of blacks from 
former colonies, extreme discrimination in jobs and housing menaces 
the chances for early or satisfactory integration. Because most black 
workers are last hired, first fired, they were particular victims of 
Britain’s rising unemployment. In the summer of 1981 black frustra¬ 
tions resulted in serious rioting in London and other British cities. 
Disturbances broke out again in the United States in 1982 in Miami, 
where an influx of Latin American refugees, most of them Cuban, 
had created further tensions. Response to these outbreaks followed the 
pattern established in the 1960s: immediate concern and investigation, 
but little else, particularly in terms of solving the problems of eco¬ 
nomic inequality. Black leadership in the United States is not as cen¬ 
trally organized as in recent decades. Because the momentum for 
reform has slowed, black leaders are less able than in the 1960s to chart 
their movement’s direction. Meanwhile black people derive continued 
strength not only from the conviction that the battle for equality is 
both justified and still to be won, but from the example of African 
and Caribbean nations emerging into independent statehood. 


3 - COMMITMENT: YOUTH AND WOMEN 

The years from 1964 through 1972 were marked by widespread pro¬ 
tests and upheaval among the younger generation. Its members were 
committed, as were blacks, to the assertion of their right to be heard, 
the United States this rebellion was fueled by the war in Vietnam. 
°ung men, drafted to fight in a war they despised, rebelled against 
^ c idea that it was their “duty” to serve. Together, young men and 
women proclaimed instead their duty to question anew the presup¬ 
positions that had led the U.S. into its unhappy military predicament, 
cience antagonized them because ofits association with war-making, 
nowledge that was not “relevant” to the world’s problems was 
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questioned with regard to its worth. Young leaders urged their peers 
to leave their college books and address the problems of the “real” 
world: overpopulation, industrial pollution, mistreatment of blacks 
and other minorities. It was this rebellion that exposed the inhumanity 
of the American adventure in Southeast Asia. Long before adult lib¬ 
erals spoke out against the bombing raids and body-counts of that 
war, students in colleges and universities stormed the institutions of 
the Establishment in angry protest. Although they did not stop the 
war, they helped to bring about President Johnson’s retirement in 1968. 
Their comperes in France, who rioted in May 1968, contributed to the 
defeat of President Charles de Gaulle. 

Political radicalism no longer shapes the mind of the West’s youth 
as it did in the late 1960s, a fact explained in large part by the end of 
Tenorism in the , 97 os hostilities in Vietnam. Radicalism’s much-distorted reflection, how- 
ever > appears in the activities of terrorist gangs which appeared in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. Irish Catholic (Irish Republican Army, or 
IRA) and Protestant extremists have continued to wage guerrilla war 
not only against each other but against the British who have for over 
a decade attempted vainly to impose peace upon Northern Ireland. 
Palestine Liberation Organization terrorists killed Israeli athletes at the 
1972 Olympic Games in Munich. Basque nationalists, seeking to free 
t emselves from Spanish rule, took to terrorist killings of Spanish 
so diers and civilians. In Germany, leftist terrorists kidnapped busi¬ 
nessmen and politicians. Red Brigades in Italy gained brief worldwide 
notoriety by kidnapping and murdering the highly respected politi¬ 
cian and former prime minister Aldo Moro in 1978. The Italian gov¬ 
ernment s determination to face down terrorist threats was tested 
successfully in 1982 when an American NATO commander was res¬ 
cued from his captors who were themselves brought to trial. Though 












m ained a serious threat to stability in the 1980s, its practice 
terrorist re d effect on the course of world events. Hoping their 
had n °. pr ° ct ics would somehow speed revolution, terrorists have in 
e xtremi st ^ more t han conduct a series of isolated exercises in irra- 
fact ^° ne immediately horrifying but ultimately sterile. 
ti ° naIlty il young rebels in the 1960s and 1970s committed themselves 
radical politicaUctivism. Some turned for spiritual or psy- 
t03 ’cal comfort to fundamentalist religious movements. Some de- 
ch0l fftheir disgust with the world by “dropping out,” living in com- 
° ’ 0 f t heir own design apart from society. Others devoted 

munI “ < j V es to a counterculture reflected in the intensely personal 
themS and lyrics of young popular musicians, in the custom of drug- 
nl “ SlC anc | i n the freedom to live with each other without marriage. 
' a '"i re bellion of this sort infected various countries to various de- 
° s It was primarily a movement of urban middle-class youths. 
Though in some cases their rejection of older values was the result of 
deeply held and enduring convictions, in many others their declara¬ 
tion of independence was short-lived, amounting to little more than 
the customary behavior, of uncertain and impatient adolescents. In 
contrast to their predecessors of the 1960s and 1970s, the middle-class 
youth of the 1980s was being criticized for its “selfish” attention to 
career goals and materialism. 

Women, like blacks and young people, began to assert themselves 
during the 1960s and 1970s. As was the case with the youth rebellion, 
the women’s movement began in the United States and was first 
directed from within the middle class. Some women in western Euro¬ 
pean countries joined in the struggle for equal rights; by the mid¬ 
seventies the movement had spread worldwide, including the Third 
World nations, and was no longer limited to the middle class. Many of 
the early activists within the movement had been part of the youth 
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rebellion during its most intense phase in the sixties. Their a • 
part, stemmed from a realization that even in a radical politi 1^^’ in 
phere, women were relegated to second place. Women’ 03 3tni0s ' 
within society had changed radically since the nineteenth ce ^° S ’ t '° r > 
assumption that the middle-class woman’s place was in the h^ 
been challenged by the ever-increasing demand for women wo ° m eh ad 
by the need experienced by more and more women to hold e f San d 
either for financial reasons or because housework was for 3 
number an unfulfilling occupation. The increased availabilit 8r ° Win 8 
cial acceptance of birth-control devices meant that women w ^ S °* 
ing fewer children, and that they could begin to exercise morcT^ ^ 
over the pattern of their lives. c °ntrol 

Yet society seemed loath to acknowledge the implication of u 
changes: that women are equal to men. Women were paid l e T* 
men for similar work. Women with qualifications no different* f 
men were turned down because of their gender when they apolieJ? 1 
jobs. Women with excellent employment records were forced to 1 
on their husbands to establish credit. Political action helped alle • V 
some of these inequities in the late 1960s and the 1970s. The U S ^ 
eminent instituted programs of“affirmath e action” which mandated 
the hiring of qualified women as well as members of racial minoritv 
groups. The campaign for equality did not meet with universal an 
proval however. A particularly volatile subject was a woman’s rieht 
to an abortion. Femimsts argued that women must enjoy the freedom 
to plan for their future unencumbered by the responsibilities of mother¬ 
hood if they choose, and that their bodies are theirs to govern. Their 
opponents, which included members of the so-called right-to-life 



The Women's Movement in France. Frenchwomen 
demand equal pay for equal work. 










ntered with the argument that abortion encouraged 
0 vem eIlt ’ C °sibility; some declared that abortion is the equivalent of 
%al irreSp0r he mid-1980s the campaigners for women’s equality, 
rrU ,rcJer ' 'lure in the United States of passage of a constitutional 
de s P ite th u Amendment, had a good many successes to their credit, 
gqiial Rig hts h rebellion, which had run its course by that time, the 
Unlike the y0 vement] . jike that of black people, was based not on the 
w oin en s m ° ofo nly one generation, but on a history of discrimination 
jisaffeen 0 ^ at numbers and recognized as unjust by a sizable 

of majority opinion. 
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urprisingly. the work of many of the West’s leading writers 
A t the difficulties and commitments we have been surveying, 
n ne the immediate postwar years novelists concerned themselves 
"tlTthe horrors of war and of the totalitarian systems which had 
'pawned the conflict of the 1940s. The Americans James Jones and 
Norman Mailer, in From Here to Eternity and The Naked and the Dead, 
portrayed the coarseness and cruelty of military life with ruthless real¬ 
ism. The German Gunter Grass’s first and probably most important 
novel, The Tin Drum, depicted the vicious and politically diseased life 
of Nazi Germany in the 1930s. In France, Jean-Paul Sartre, as a result 
of his own and his country’s wartime experiences, recommitted him¬ 
self in his novels, plays, and other writings to a life of active political 
involvement as a Marxist. Whereas he had previously defined hell in 
terms of individual hostilities, he now defined it in terms of class in¬ 
equality. Unlike Sartre, his compatriot Albert Camus (19 1 3 —1 9 < 5 °) 
was unable to construct a secular faith from his own perceptions of the 
world and its apparent absurdities. Though idealist enough to partici¬ 
pate in the French resistance movement against the German occupa¬ 
tion in the Second World War, and though proclaiming the virtues of 
rebellion, Camus remained tortured in novels such as The Fall, e 
Plague, and The Rebel by the problem of humanity’s responsibility tor 
its own miserable dilemma and by the limitations placed upon t le 
ability of men and women to help each other. 

■ The theme of individual alienation and helplessness, a re ection o 
the problems arising from the growth of state power, was one to w ic 
writers addressed themselves with increasing frequency in t e 19 
a nd 1970s. The Russian Boris Pasternak, in his nove Dr. Zhiv g , 
indicted the Soviet campaign to shape all its citizens to t e same na 
Although both Pasternak and his compatriot Solzhenitsyn 
yarded the Nobel Prize for literature, the former in 195 « 

atter in 1970, their works were condemned by the ovie *- , 


and Solzhenitsyn was sent into 


conaemncu -- ~ 

exile. Western novelists dealt with the 
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threat to individuality as well, building upon a prewar tradition 
forcefully expressed in the writings of the Austrian Franz Kafka 
1924). Kafka’s novels present a vision of humans in a hostile univc 
hopelessly striving to come to terms with a remote and unkn 6 ’ 
power. His best-known work, The Castle, is at once a satire ^ 


satire 


bureaucracy and a philosophical representation of the isolation 
the individual in the universe. The American novelist Saul Bell ° f 
(1915- ) was concerned with many of these same themes, tho °X 

Bellow spoke with a far gentler, if less compelling, voice than Kafk 
He chose the modern city as the milieu for his fiction. His heroes 
novels such as The Adventures of Augie March, Henderson the Rain Kif 
and Mr. Sammler’s Planet were all men trapped in a world turned u ps ^' 
down, condemned to seek personal understanding—indeed to maii^ 
tain their sanity—in an environment at worst savage, at best absurd ~ 
Women authors wrote not only of the general loneliness of th e 
human condition, but of the particular plight of women trapped i n 
world not of their own making. The Frenchwoman Simone de Beau 
voir (1908- ) in The Second Sex, a germinal study of the female 

condition, denounced the male middle class for turning not only 
workers but also its own women into objects for its own ends. Ameri¬ 
can writers like Adrienne Rich, Tillie Olsen, and the philosopher 
Mary Daly helped define the politics and culture of the women’s 
movement. 

The specific issues that drove men and women to committed action 
in the mid-1960s compelled writers to take sides as well. Gunter 
Grass, in Local Anaesthetic, published in 1970, wrote of student unrest 
and political involvement. The movement for black equality en¬ 
couraged a tradition in America that had burgeoned in the wake of the 
depression and the Second World War. One initiator of this tradition 
was Richard Wright (1908-1960), who grew up amid the rural pov¬ 
erty and violent racism of Mississippi. As a youth Wright drifted to 
Chicago and became a resident of and spokesman for the black ghetto. 
In his novel, Native Son, and his autobiography, Black Boy, he por¬ 
trayed with scathing realism the oppression of working-class blacks. 
Despite the pretensions of the New Deal, he found that the burdens 
of that group had not been appreciably lightened. One of the most 
effective articulaters of black aspiration and disenchantment in the 1960s 
was James Baldwin, the son of a Harlem clergyman. Living under the 
ual stigmas of his blackness and his homosexuality, Baldwin remained 
a self-exile in Paris for ten years following the Second World War. He 

t0 Unhed ^ tates to warn, in his most powerful book, 
ie ire Next Time, that unless whites awoke soon to the extent and 
pervasiveness of their racism, American society would be consumed 
by its own animosities. 

Some authors, although they agreed with indictments of contempo - 
y cm ization, believed the human condition too hopeless to war- 







c k These writers expressed their despair by escaping 
rant direCt f s urd and fantastic. In the plays of Samuel Beckett 
into th e a s an Fishman who wrote in French, and of the English- 
Id Pinter (1930- ), nothing happens. Characters speak in 

nian H ar ° ^ at have become the hallmark of modern times. Words 

t he banalltl ^ ean ingless when spoken by human beings nevertheless 
\vhich are 0 f their own; yet they explain nothing. Other authors, 
take on a 0g haps, to attempt to make a statement out of nothing¬ 
less in °’j nV aded the realms of hallucination, science fiction, and 
n ess, nav^ n0V els of the Americans William Burroughs and Kurt 
fantasy- c0Ilve y t heir readers from interior fantasizing to outer 
Vonneg ^ c antiy Qne Q f t h e most popular books among the youth 
SP f 3< h sixties and seventies was The Lord of the Rings, a pseudosaga set 
° h fantasy world of “Middle Earth,” written before the Second 
World War by the Englishman J. R. R. Tolkien. 

Filmmakers, in the decades after the Second World War, made films 
which mirrored the problems and concerns of society, with a depth 
and artistic integrity seldom attempted or achieved previously. The 
Swede Ingmar Bergman, the Frenchmen Jean-Luc Godard and 
Francois Truffaut, the Italians Frederico Fellini and Michelangelo An¬ 
tonioni, to name but a few of the most gifted directors, dealt in their 
films with the same themes that marked the literature of the period: 
loneliness, war, oppression, and corruption. One important factor 
facilitating the achievement of artistic quality was the general will¬ 
ingness on the part of censors—state or industry sponsored—to reflect 
public taste by permitting filmmakers great license in the handling of 
themes such as racism, violence, and sexuality. While there is no ques¬ 
tion that this relaxation led to exploitation, it cleared the way for ex¬ 
traordinarily powerful film statements, such as the American Arthur 
Penn’s Bonnie and Clyde (1967) and the Italian Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
Last Tango in Paris (1972), shocking declarations about humanity 
made possible by explicit depictions of violence and sex. Film, w 1 e 
gaining a general maturity it had heretofore lacked, did not desert its 
role as entertainment. The international popularity of the Britis roc " 
and-roll group, the Beatles, was translated, for example, into equa y 
successful films, charming, slapstick escapism which nevertheless pro¬ 
claimed the emancipation of youth from the confining forma lties an 

conventions of their elders. . > 

Unlike writers or filmmakers, the majority of postwar artists 1 
not use their work as a vehicle to express either ideological commit¬ 
ment or a concern for the human situation. Following trends es¬ 
tablished by the impressionists and cubists, they spoke neit er a o 
the world or to the world, but instead to each other and to the - 
tremely small coterie of initiates who understood their a *’ tist *^ 
gnage. Foremost among the postwar schools of art v 'f as , a * p ^ 
pressionism, whose chief exponents were the painters Jac 
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Mahoning by Franz Kline 

A work representative of 
the , ^ bstr a« expression¬ 
ists desire to explore the 
varieties of light, tex- 
ture t and surface. 


Sec color plates following 
P a g c *53^ for representative 
works by Johns, Stella, 
Rothko, and Hanson 


Rothko 


(1912-1956), William deKoomng (1904- ), and Franz Kline 

(1910-1962). Their interests lay in further experimentation with the 
relationships between color, texture, and surface, to the total exclu¬ 
sion of “meaning” or “message” in the traditional sense. Jasper 
Johns s painting of the American flag insisted that the viewer see it not 
as a painting that is, something to be interpreted—but instead as 
painting, the treatment of canvas with paint. Robert Rauschenberg, in 
revolt against the abstract expressionists, exhibited blank white pan¬ 
els, insisting that by so doing he was pressing art to the ultimate ques¬ 
tion of a choice of medium. Painters fought the notion that their work 
in some way expressed disgust with an empty civilization. “My paint¬ 
ings arc based on the fact that only what can be seen is there,” declared 
t e American Frank Stella, who painted stripes on irregularly shaped 
canvases. Pop art, a phenomenon of the late sixties which took as its 
su ject everyday objects such as soup cans and comic-strip heroes, 
was 1 ewise, according to its practitioners, not a protest against the 
ana lty of industrialism but another experiment in abstractions. 

ven the remote and yet extraordinarily compelling abstractions of 
ar , ot ( 1 903-1970), glowing or somber rectangles of color im¬ 
pose ^ upofc other rectangles, were said by the artist himself to repre- 
ln ^- ^ ut . content—no associations, only sensation.” Only 
W1 t t e coming, in the 1970s, of the so-called hyper-realists, artists 
uc as t e American Duane Hanson, who recreates his invariably 
epressmg human subjects in plastic down to the last eyelash, can we 

terV.n* PS SS u * S ° me artists are making a statement not only about 
ique ut about what they perceive as the vacuity of life. 


\ 
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tHE CRISIS of ecology and population 

• m about the human condition derived not only from concern 
p ess imis ^ oblems Q f t h e present that we have been considering. It 
f° r gjas well from a fear about the future, the future of the earth’s 
sterrim jjgjngs, of the earth itself, and of what is termed its ecology. 
hUIT1 word ecology is often used to refer to human beings and their 
The Tnment, but it is much broader than that. Ecologists think of 
eIlV1 ns as related to a vast chain of life which extends through mam- 
" u ^ amphibians, invertebrates, and the simplest microorganisms, 
dthet plants or animals. In popular usage ecology may be synony¬ 
mous with pollution problems. Again this is an oversimplification. 
The causes and prevention of pollution make up important elements 

• the study of ecology, but they are not its whole subject. Equally 

• nortant is the use of our environment in ways that will safeguard 
the heritage of fertile soil, pure air, fresh water, and forests for those 
who come after us. 

Ecological violations consist not merely of poisomng the atmos¬ 
phere and contaminating oceans, rivers, and lakes by dumping 
wastes into them, but of any assault upon them that makes them less 
valuable for human survival. The excessive construction of dams, for 
example, causes the silting of rivers and the accumulating of nitrates at 
a faster rate than the surrounding soil can absorb. The use of insec¬ 
ticides, especially those containing DDT, may result in upsetting the 
balance of nature. An example in the recent history of Malaysia illus¬ 
trates such an occurrence. The Malaysian government resorted to ex¬ 
tensive spraying of remote areas with DDT in the hope of stamping 
out malaria-carrying mosquitoes. The DDT killed the mosquitoes but 
also poisoned the flourishing cockroaches. The cockroaches in turn 
were eaten by the village cats. The cats died of the DDT poison. The 
net result was a multiplication of rats formerly kept from a population 
explosion by their natural enemies, the cats. So badly disturbe was 
the balance of nature that a fresh supply of cats had to be airlifte rom 
other regions. Other assaults upon the balance of nature have een 
even more serious. The Aswan High Dam of Egypt, un ou te y 
valuable for increasing the water supply of that country, has at t e 
same time cut down the flow of algal nutrients to the Mediterranean, 
with damaging effects on the fishing industry of various countries 
From the ecological standpoint the rapid development of in ustry in 
modem times is an almost unmitigated disaster. For thousan s o ye 
the human race introduced into the environment no more ^ as ^ e , 
stances than could easily be absorbed by the environment, u m 
ern technology has introduced a variety of wastes ne J er a , U *\ 
before. Among them are carbon monoxide, sulfur 10x1 e, an r 

gen oxides. And this is to say nothing of the discharge into n 
pesticides, the great host of synthetic products that are no 
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Industrial Pollution. This photo shows steel mills in Westfalenhuette, West 
Germany. While polluting gases and particular matter are released into the air 
industrial wastes, both thermal and chemical, arc released into nearby waters 


Ecology and the 
population explosion 


degradable, and the fallout of nuclear weapons testing. As the nature 
and gravity of these problems have become apparent, governments 
have been pressured to take preventive and remedial action. In late 
1982 the United States government was actually compelled to pur¬ 
chase the entire town of Times Beach, Missouri, where a highly dan¬ 
gerous pesticide had been sprayed (with permanently damaging effects 
to the health of its citizens), before it could proceed with a detoxifi¬ 
cation program. 


The ecological problem is caused not simply by the dumping of 
harmful and nondegradable products. It is also the result of wastage of 
and as our most valuable natural resource. In many parts of the world 
rivers run brown because they are filled with earth washed from the 
helds bordering them. In some of the largest American cities two- 
t lr s to t ree-quarters of the land area is paved with streets and park¬ 
ing lots. A close link exists between the problems of ecology and the 
popu ation explosion. Indeed, if population had not increased alarm¬ 
ing y m recent years, the problems of ecology might well have passed 
unnoticed For example, New York City on the eve of the Civil War 
.1 P 0 P u ^ at ion of 700,000. The area was not essentially smaller 

■ W , at lt! 1S now> Yet the inhabitants of the five boroughs consti- 
^ f C 3Ve multi P lied ten ti mes over. This increase has been 
livintTk 31116 ^ Physical transformations that have facilitated crowded 
thfn b y masses o people. Oil lamps were replaced by gaslight and 
autnrr J^ CtnClt 7 ’ h° rse -drawn wagons and carriages by trolley cars, 
elimin^ \ es ’ su wa y s » ar *d buses. While some of these inventions 
a ew orms of pollution, the general effect was to multiply 


1 




I 









•nation and abuse of the natural environment. The 
soured of York City can be duplicated in many other over- 

eJca mP ,e ot ^ n0t only in America but especially in Asia. Calcutta 
crowded areaS ^ ation 0 f 7.5 million, compared with 3 million in 1961. 

0 w has a pop million to over 12 million in little more than 

Tokyo has grown troi , 

twenty years- ation increases, human beings create more and more 
As *e pop ^ damage done by each person escalates rapidly. Con- 
problems an An , es jiinstrate the danger. Increases in the number 
ditions m r ° ducer$ n U Hify every victory the smog-control experts 
0 f smog-p r The wQrst 0 ff enders j n vitiating ecological prog- 

SUCCeC rhe big industrial powers. They combine exhaustion of natural 
reSSar6 l with contamination of the environment by industnal poi- 
resource hund reds of times more natural products than do 

S0 " S ; “fthe inhabitants of the Third World. The oil shortages of the 
010 nroduced by the uncertain political state of the Middle East, 
wed the West-and particularly the United States-to become aware 
f fits wasteful ways. Whether those shortages will also compel the 
West to expend its resources less extravagantly remains to be seen. 

Most nations of the contemporary world are in danger of being 
overwhelmed by a population explosion. Its major cause has been 
what the experts call the demographic revolution. By this 15 meant . a " 
overturning of the ancient balance between births and deaths, which 
formerly kept the population on a stationary or slowly rising leve . 
This balance is a biological condition common to nearly a 1 species. 
For thousands of years humankind was no exception. The total pop¬ 
ulation of the earth at the beginning of the Christian era was about 
250 million. More than sixteen centuries passed before another quarter- 
billion had been added to the total. Not until i860 did the populatio 
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An Oil Spill off the Coast of California . 
Offshore oil drilling has been responsi¬ 
ble for numerous spills. Here, from an 
altitude of 1800 feet, spreading oil can 
be seen moving from the offshore rig to 
pollute the nearby shores. 
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of the globe approximate i billion. From then on the increase u 
vastly more rapid. The sixth half-billion, added about i 9 6 0> require as 
scarcely more than ten years. d 

What have been the causes of this radical imbalance known as th 
demographic revolution? Fundamentally, what has happened has be C 
the achievement of a twentieth-century death rate alongside a medic 
val birth rate. Infant mortality rates have markedly declined. Death' 
of mothers in childbirth have also diminished. The great plagues, su c h 
as cholera, typhus, and tuberculosis, take a much smaller toll than 
they did in earlier centuries. Wars and famines still number their vie 
tims by the millions, yet such factors are insufficient to counteract an 
uncurbed rate of reproduction. Though the practice of contraception 
has been approved by the governments of such nations as India, China 
and Japan, only in the last decade have the effects of that policy been 
noticeable. In some countries poverty, religion, and ignorance have 
made the widespread use of contraceptives difficult. Leaders in Third 
World countries charge that attempts by Western powers to encour¬ 
age them to limit population growth, either by contraceptive devices 
or by sterilization, is a not-so-subtle form of genocide. 

The demographic revolution has not affected all countries uni¬ 
formly. Its incidence has’ been most conspicuous in the underde¬ 
veloped nations of Central and South America, Africa, and Asia. 
Whereas the population of the world as a whole will double, at present 
rates, of increase, in thirty-five years, that of Central and South 
America will multiply twofold in only twenty-six years. An outstand¬ 
ing example is that of Brazil. In 1900 its population was estimated to 
be 17 million. By 1975 this total has grown to 98 million, and by 1981 
to 125 million, a more than sevenfold increase in less than one hundred 
years. The population of Asia (excluding the USSR) grew from 813 
million in 1900 to approximately 2.8 billion in 1981— approximately 
60 percent of the world’s population. A situation in which the poorest 
nations are also the most overpopulated does not augur well for the 
future of world stability. 


6. ACHIEVEMENTS AND LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Science and technology: 
cause and cure of the 
world's problems 


The magnitude of the world’s problems has encouraged doubt and 
pessimism among some ofits most creative thinkers. Yet the majority 
of those charged with the responsibility of finding solutions to the 
pro lems primarily politicians and civil servants—remain cautiously 
optimistic. For solutions they have continued to turn, paradoxically 1 
to t ose agencies responsible, in many cases, for the creation of the 
pro ems. science and technology. Scientists and technicians invented 
an perfected the internal combustion engine and the chemical DDT. 



entists and technicians are seeking ways to combat their 
jsj 0 w ot ^ er Effects. Scientific research has been responsible for the 
dele terl0U j vances w hi c h have helped to produce worldwide popula- 
nie<l> cal 3 V j\jo one would argue, of course, that the research should 
t ion increase- place, or that the continuing battle against disease is not 
o0 thave ta ^ ^ ost wort hwhile engagements. Most would agree, 
one °^ hU ^ at science must move as quickly as possible to come up 
however. s j m ple method of controlling birth, as it continues to 
vvith 2 saic 

fight t0 ^^ements of science in the field of health during the past 
f tury have been truly remarkable. Two discoveries of great im- 
half_Ce " c ] iaV e enabled scientists to understand more clearly the ways 
P'Tch the human body receives and transmits disease. The discov- 
i0 f viruses was the result of experimentation conducted chiefly by 
7 American biochemist Wendell Stanley in the 1930s. Viruses are 
'croscopic organisms which show signs of life-including the ability 
1711 reproduce—only when existing inside living cells. They are the 
rauseofmany human diseases, including measles, poliomyelitis (in¬ 
fantile paralysis), and rabies. Not until the nature of viruses was un¬ 
derstood could scientists begin to develop means of treating and pre¬ 
venting the virus-produced illnesses in human beings. A second most 
important discovery that has increased our understanding of human 
life occurred'in i 953 > when the Englishman F. H. C. Crick and the 
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The Decoding of DNA Left: F. H. C. Crick and James D. Watson discuss their 
■(Forts to analyze the molecular structure of DNA. Right: A model of the 
nolecular structure of DNA. The dual spiral chains are called a double helix. 








American James D. Watson further unlocked the mysteries of gCn . 

--——;— inheritance that had been explored by Gregor Mendel at the end of!? 

Problems of World Civilization n i ne teenth century. Crick and Watson successfully analyzed deo ? 

ribonucleic acid, or DNA, the chemical molecular structure??' 
ocairs in the nuclei of gene cells. They discovered that DNA is Co ^ 
posed of smaller molecules of four different kinds, linked together' 11 ' 
spiral chains. The arrangement of these molecules in each cell forms" 1 
distinct chemical message which determines the character of the ge ne ! 
and therefore of the human organism of which they are a part. The 
knowledge gained through analysis of DNA has enabled scientists and 
doctors to understand the causes of hereditary disease and also, by al 
tering a patient’s body chemistry, to prevent it. Despite the great 
benefits that have resulted from this recent discovery, scientists and 
others have warned that an understanding of the workings of DNA 
could lead to dangerous tampering with the genetic processes, as, for 
example, in attempts to produce artificially a breed of more “perfect" 
human beings. 

Experimentation based upon a fuller understanding of the causes of 
disease has led to the discovery of new medicines to treat it. In 1935 
Medical advances: sulfa the German Gerhard Domagk discovered the first of the sulfa drugs 
drugs, antibiotics, which he called sulfanilamide. Soon others were added to the list! 

tranquilizers Each was found to be marvelously effective in curing or checking such 

diseases as rheumatic fever, gonorrhea, scarlet fever, and meningitis. 
About 1930, the Englishman Sir Alexander Fleming discovered the 
first of the antibiotics, which came to be known as penicillin. Anti¬ 
biotics are chemical agents produced by living organisms and possess¬ 
ing the power to check or kill bacteria. Many have their origin in 
molds, fungi, algae, and in simple organisms living in the soil. Peni¬ 
cillin was eventually found to be a drug that could produce spectacular 
results in the treatment of pneumonia, syphilis, peritonitis, tetanus, 
and numerous other maladies hitherto frequently fatal. Scientists used 
knowledge obtained through the analysis of DNA to strengthen the 
cultures used to develop penicillin. In the 1940s the second most famous 
of the antibiotics streptomycin—was discovered by the American 
Dr. Selman W. Waksman. Streptomycin seems to hold its greatest 
promise in the treatment of tuberculosis, though it has been used for 
numerous other infections that do not yield to penicillin. Tranquilizers 
arc another of the so-called miracle drugs. Introduced in 1955, they 
came to be used frequently in the treatment of mental disorders such 
as manic-depression and have achieved success in making violent 
patients more tractable. Although these drugs do not themselves effect 
cures, they help make patients more accessible to other forms of ther- 
ap) and enable them in many instances to lead relatively normal lives 
outsi e institutions in which they would otherwise be incarcerated. 

at tranquilizers have been misused by men and women indiscrimi¬ 
nate y as a dangerously simple method of achieving a desired state of 




rc than further confirmation of the fact that science 
i s n ° ™° ate new problems as it solves old ones. 
c0 ntin ueS t0 as t h e discovery of new drugs to treat disease has been 
As imP ortaI o { new m cans of preventing it. Sir Edward Jenner 
the ^ evel °. P t I |^ e first successful vaccine, used to prevent smallpox, in 
discovered ^ { 950s were vaccines found that could protect 

1796. B ut 11 suc j 1 as mumps, measles, and cholera. One of the most 
from d iseaseS j {t: | irOU gh s occurred with the development of an in- 
excitmg br \L inst poliomyelitis by the American Dr. Jonas Salk, in 
n0 culation ^ c j- sCOVCrc d arc effective agents for the successful treat- 
1953 - ^ of the world’s most deadly killers, heart disease and can- 
m cnt °.e'technique of transplanting a heart from a recently dead 
CCf ‘ 1 being to a live but ailing heart patient, first perfected by the 
llUn T African, Dr. Christiaan Barnard, has proved of limited useful- 
S ° Utl Morc effective have been operations substituting plastic valves 
^defective arteries leading to the heart, and the insertion of electrical 
‘ or . c __“ paC emakers”—to steady or stimulate heartbeat. An attempt 
deV1C gJ t0 implant an artificial heart failed to keep the patient alive for 
111 re than several months. Though the first attempt, it will certainly 
"ot be the last. Testing has produced a definite link between cancer 
and cigarette smoking, as well as industrial and urban pollution— 
another example of the way in which technology generates difficulties 
as it resolves others. Doctors continue to experiment with cancer 
treatment by X-ray and chemical therapy. But despite the dedication 
of researchers and the expenditure of large sums to assist their work, 

a cure eludes them. . . . 

Few would today oppose continued campaigns by scientists intent 

upon eradicating disease. Governments have found it increasingly dif¬ 
ficult, however, to justify the spending of vast sums of public money 
on programs designed to facilitate the exploration of outer space. 
From their inception, these “experiments” have resembled interna¬ 
tional competitions between the United States and the oviet 
as much as they have scientific and technological investigations, n 
October 4, 1957, the government of the Soviet Union roc ete 
first artificial satellite into space at a speed of about 18,000 nncs a 
hour. Though it weighed nearly 200 pounds, it was prope e up\ a 
higher than 500 miles. This Russian achievement gave tie ng 
guage a new word—Sputnik, the Russian for sate itc or c ox 
elcr. A month later the Soviet scientists surpassed their i rs t sue 
sending a new and much larger Sputnik to an altitu e o P 
mately 1000 miles. These Sputniks were the forerunners o t 3 
greater significance. In April the Russians succce ^ an( j 

the first man into orbit around the earth. Meanw 1 c ’ ^ ma tch 
military specialists in the United States had b «n ^ animals 

the Soviets’ achievements. After a number o manned 

and “uninhabited” capsules, and the suborbital journey 
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The First Lunar Landing. Astronaut Edwin 
E. Aldrin, Jr., is photographed walking 
near the lunar module of Apollo 11. Astro 
naut Neil Armstrong, who took the picture' 
and part of the lunar module are reflected in 
Aldrin’s face plate. 


Nuclear science: Einstein's 
discoveries 


capsule, they succeeded, on February 20, 1962, in launching the first 
American manned spaceship into orbit around the earth. The success¬ 
ful astronaut was Lieutenant-Colonel John H. Glenn, Jr., who circled 
the globe three times at a top speed of over 17,000 miles per hour. In 
1966 a United States Navy officer left the cabin of his spacecraft and 
walked in spate for forty-four minutes, hundreds of miles above the 
earth. His feat was surpassed in July 1969, when Neil Armstrong, a ci¬ 
vilian astronaut, left his lunar landing module and became the first 
man on the moon s surface. All over the world these successful 
voyages and those that followed were hailed as events of capital im¬ 
portance. They did promise an extension of our knowledge of outer 
space and could doubtless prepare the way for exploration of the 
moon and eventually of distant planets. But by the mid-1970s, both 
the nited States and the Soviet Union had drastically cut back their 
space programs in response to demands on their economies from 
ot er quarters. A space “shuttle” and laboratory, plus continuing 
experiments of a minor nature, kept the programs alive. But their 

va ue was eing questioned, in view of the billions required to keep 
them operational. 

anrl^ 0 ?btedly it was in the area of nuclear science that the largest 
an j • ° S ^. IStUr ln S questions arose as to the capabilities, limitations, 
twenHpfv, 1Catl ° nS °j sc * ence an< ^ technology. Most of the eventual 
D : n ' century developments in this area were based upon the 
P oneenng work of the physicist Albert Einstein (1879-1955). In 1905 




• began to challenge not merely the older conceptions of matter 
£inStC1 ctically the entire structure of traditional physics. The doctrine 
bUt P hich he is most noted is his principle of relativity. During the 
f° r w 1 art of the nineteenth century, physicists had assumed that 
^^and motion were absolute. Space was supposed to be filled with 
Sp3Ce angible substance known as ether, which provided the medium 
T '"he undulations of light. But experiments performed by English 
d American physicists near the end of the century exploded the ether 
311 thesis. Einstein then set to work to reconstruct the scheme of the 
• rse in accordance with a different pattern. He maintained that 
110 e and motion, instead of being absolute, are relative to each other, 
oh'ects have not merely three dimensions but four. To the familiar 
1 th breadth, and thickness, Einstein added a new dimension of 
time and represented all four as fused in a synthesis which he called the 
space-time continuum. In this way he sought to explain the idea that 
mass is dependent upon motion. Bodies traveling at high velocity have 
proportions of extension and mass different from those they would 
have at rest. Einstein also posited the conception of a finite universe— 
that is, finite in space. The region of matter does not extend into infin¬ 
ity; the universe has limits. While these are by no means definite 
boundaries, there is at least a region beyond which nothing exists. 
Space curves back upon itself so as to make of the universe a gigantic 
sphere within which are contained galaxies, solar systems, stars, and 


planets. 

The Einstein theories had a major influence in precipitating other 
revolutionary developments in physics. By i960 it had been discov¬ 
ered that the conception of the subatomic world as a miniature solar 
system was much too simple. The atom was found to contain not only 
positively charged protons and negatively charged electrons, but £>051- 
trons, or positively charged electrons; neutrons, which carry no electric 
charges; and mesons, which may be either negative or positive. Me¬ 
sons, it was discovered, exist not only within the atom (for about two 
millionths of a second) but are major components of the cosmic rays 
that are constantly bombarding the earth from somewhere in outer 
space. 

Several of the developments in physics outlined above helped to 
make possible one of the most spectacular achievements in the history 
of science, the splitting of the atom to release the energy contained 
within it. Ever since it became known that the atom is composed 
primarily of electrical energy, physicists had dreamed of unlocking 
this source of tremendous power and making it available for man. As 
early as 1905 Einstein became convinced of the equivalence o mass 
and energy and worked out a formula for the conversion of one into 
the other, which he expressed as E = mc 2 . E represents the energy in 
er gs, m the mass in grams, and c the velocity of light in centimeters 
per second. In other words, the amount of energy locked within the 
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atom is equal .o the mass multiplied by the square of the velocity of 
light. But no practical application of thts formula was possible until 
after the discovery of the neutron by the Englishman Sir James Chad, 
wick in iota. Since the neutron carries no charge of electricity, it is 
ideal weapon for bombarding the atom. It is neither repulsed by the 
positively charged protons nor absorbed by the negatively charged 
electrons. Moreover, in the process of bombardment it produces more 
neutrons, which hit other atoms and cause them in turn to split and 
... In this way the original reaction is repeated in 


almost unending series. . 

In 1939 two German physicists, Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassman, 
succeeded in splitting atoms of uranium by bombarding them with 
neutrons. The initial reaction produced a chain of reactions, in much 
the same way that a fire burning at the edge of a piece of paper raises 
the temperature of adjoining portions of the paper high enough to 
cause them to ignite. Scientists in Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States were spurred on by governments anxious to make use 
of these discoveries for military purposes during the Second World 
War. The first use made of the knowledge of atomic fission was in the 
preparation of an atomic bomb. The devastating weapon was the 
achievement of scientists working for the War Department of the 
United States. Some were physicists who had been exiled by Nazi or 
Fascist oppression. (Einstein himself, a native of Germany and a Jew, 
had left that country in the 1930s for the United States.) 

Even more disturbing than the results of the bombs dropped on 
Japan at the end of World War II were the first tests of a hydrogen 
bomb by the United States Atomic Energy Commission in Novem- 




An H-Bomb Mushrooms. The cloud 
spreads into a huge mushroom fol¬ 
lowing a 1952 explosion of a hydro¬ 
gen bomb in the Marshall Islands of 
the Pacific. The photo was taken 50 
miles from the detonation site at 
about 12,000 feet. The cloud rose to 
40,000 feet two minutes after the 
explosion. Ten minutes later the 
cloud stem had pushed about 2 
miles. The mushroom portion went 
up to 10 miles and spread 100 miles- 







.. , Half Built in 1956 in Eng- 
C<1 ? this was the world’s first 
la " d ’ ccale atomic power station. 
Swo towers on the left are for 
Th c ! since this time such 
wef pla" ts have proliferated 
F 0 , n A the world. However, the 

3r °r catastrophic accident at the 

Three Mile Island Power Station 
lo e to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

t March 1979 has spurred oppo¬ 
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her , 95 2. The tests were conducted at Eniwetok Atoll in the South Pa¬ 
cific; an entire island disappeared after burning brightly for several 
hours. The hydrogen bomb, or H-bomb, is based upon fusion of 
hydrogen atoms, a process which requires the enormous heat gen¬ 
erated by the splitting of uranium atoms to start the reaction. The 
fusion results in the creation of a new element, helium, which actually 
weighs less than the sum of the hydrogen atoms. The “free” energy 
left over provides the tremendous explosive power of the H-bomb. 
The force of hydrogen bombs is measured in megatons, each of which 
represents i ,000,000 tons of TNT. Thus a 5-megaton H-bomb would 
equal 250 times the power of the A-bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Clearly the scientists had, at the behest of their government, un¬ 
leashed a weapon of devastating proportions upon the world. By the 
1970s, not only the United States, but the Soviet Union, China, Brit¬ 
ain, France, India, Israel, and other nations either possessed atomic 
weapons or were in the process of developing the technology to 0 s°- 
Science was once and for all proved to be something ot er t an 
“pure,” that is, without practical and political implications. ^ a PP 1 

cation of its discoveries had become a burdensome fact o 1 e or u 

inanity the world over. 

Governments experimented with schemes to harness nuc ear energ 
for peaceful purposes. Some progress has been made in t e ev p 
mem of atomic power as an alternative source of domestic and \mdu - 
trial fuel. But the dangers of radiation as a by-product suggest 
scheme may prove of limited value. During the ate 1970s, 

West’s supplies of oil were threatened, heated debate con *\ anc j 
tween advocates of further construction of atomic power 
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The Age of Television. Left: The first working television pickup camera, 1929 
Right: The Telstar communications satellite. Weighing only 170 pounds, and 
measuring 34 inches in diameter, it is powered by 3600 solar cells. It circles 
the earth at a speed of 1600 miles per hour, at a height of from 500 to 3000 
nautical miles. 


those who argued in favor of other energy forms—among them 
solar—as safer and cheaper alternatives. Meanwhile, technologists 
working for private industry made use of discoveries in atomic 
physics to pioneer the field of electronics. Electronics derives from 
that branch of physics which deals with the behavior and effects of 
electrons, or negatively charged constituents within the atom. Elec¬ 
tronic devices have multiplied in staggering profusion since the Second 
War. Among them are devices to measure the trajectory of missiles, 
to give warnings of approaching missiles or aircraft, to make possible 
“blind” landings of airplanes, to store and release electrical signals, to 
amplify and regulate the transmission of light and sound images, and 
to provide the power for photoelectric cells that open doors and oper¬ 
ate various automatic machines. The spacecraft industry, which has 
made possible the exploration of outer space, is closely dependent upon 
electronics. 

The use of electronic devices for radio reception led to ini¬ 
tial progress in automation. Automation should not be confused with 
mechanization, though it may be considered the logical extension of 
t at process. More correctly, automation means a close integration of 
four elements: (i) a processing system; (2) a mechanical handling sys- 
tem, (3) sensing equipment; and (4) a control system. Though all of 
t ese e ements are necessary, jhe last two are the most significant, 
ensing equipment performs a function similar to that of the human 
senses. It observes and measures what is heppening and sends the 
lntormation thus gained to the control unit. It employs such devices 
s P otoe ectric cells, infrared cells, high-frequency devices, and devices 
a mg use o rays, isotopes, and resonance. It operates without 

igue an much faster and more accurately than do the human 










senses. Moreover, its observations can be made in places unsafe for, or 
inaccessible to, human beings. A control system receives information 
from a sensing element, compares this information with that required 
by the “program,” and then makes the necessary adjustments. This 
series of operations is continuous, so that a desired state is constantly 
maintained without any human intervention, except for that initially 
involved in “programming.” This revolution has been greatly extended 
by the invention of lasers. A laser is a device for amplifying the focus 
and intensity of light. High-energy atoms are stimulated by light to 
amplify a beam of light. Lasers have demonstrated their value recently 
in medicine. They have been used effectively in arresting hemorrhag¬ 
ing in the retina in eye afflictions. Through automation, expensive and 
complicated machines are constantly taking the place of much human 
labor. Data-processing machines and electronic computers are 
employed to control switching operations in railroad yards, to operate 
assembly lines, to operate machines that control other machines, and 
even to maintain blood pressure during critical operations in hospitals. 

Electronic inventions have proved no more an unmixed blessing 
than have the other discoveries and developments of scientists and 
technicians. One obvious problem generated by devices that can do 
the work of humans is that they put humans out of work. Technolog¬ 
ical unemployment has become an important problem for the modern 
world. Though new industries absorbed many workers, others were 
bound to be displaced by automation. While the demand for skilled 
labor remained high, the so-called entry jobs performed by the un¬ 
skilled were fast disappearing. They were being eliminated not by 
computers so much as by fork-lift trucks and motorized conveyors 
and sweepers. Mechanization of agriculture also eliminated thou¬ 
sands of jobs for unskilled and uneducated workers. 

Science and technology provide no panaceas for the problems of the 
world. If those problems are to be solved, men and women, not 
machines, will have to do the work. They will be better equipped to 
do so if they possess some sense of their own past. The lesson of his¬ 
tory is not that it repeats itself. The lesson is, rather, that the present 
can be clearly perceived, and the future intelligently planned for, only 
when those responsible for the world’s destiny understand the work¬ 
ings of human nature. And for knowledge of that extraordinarily 
and fascinating mechanism, there is no better source than 


complicated 

history. 
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R ULERS OF PRINCIPAL STATES SINCE 700 A.D. 

The Carolingian Dynasty 


Pepin, Mayor of the Palace, 714 
Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace, 715-741 
Pepin I, Mayor of the Palace, 741; King, 751-768 
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Louis (Italy), Emperor, 855-875 
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Henry VI, 1190-1197 
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Otto IV (Welf), 1198-1215 | R ' Va S 

Frederick II, 1220-1250 
Conrad IV, 1250-1254 

Interregnum, 1254-1273 

Emperors from Various Dynasties 
Rudolf I (Hapsburg), 1273-1291 


Adolf (Nassau), 1292-1298 
Albert I (Hapsburg), 1298-1308 
Henry VII (Luxemburg), 1308-1313 
Ludwig IV (Wittelsbach), 1314-1347 
Charles IV (Luxemburg), 1347-1378 
Wenceslas (Luxemburg), 1378-1400 
Rupert (Wittelsbach), 1400-1410 
Sigismund (Luxemburg), 1410-1437 

Hapsburg Dynasty 

Albert II, 1438-1439 

Frederick III, 1440-1493 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519 

Charles V, 1519-1556 

Ferdinand I, 'i:$'5$-r564 

Maximilan II/1564-1576 

Rudolf II, 1576-1612 

Matthias, 1612-1619 

Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657 

Leopold I, 1658-1705 

Joseph I, 1705-1711 

Charles VI, 1711-1740 

Charles VII (not a Hapsburg), 1742-1745 

Francis I, 1745“ x 7^5 

Joseph II, 1765-1790 

Leopold II, 1790-1792 

Francis II, 1792-1806 







Capetian Kings 

Hugh Capet, 987-996 

Robert II, 996-1031 

Henry I, 1031-1060 
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Louis VI, 1108-1137 

Louis VII, 1137-1180 
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Charles VII, 1422-1461 
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Henry IV, 1589-1610 
Louis XIII, 1610-1643 
Louis XIV, 1643-1715 
Louis XV, 1715-1774 
Louis XVI, 1774-1792 
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First Republic, 1792-1799 

Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul, 1799-1804 

Napoleon I, Emperor, 1804-1814 

Louis XVIII (Bourbon dynasty), 1814-1824 

Charles X (Bourbon dynasty), 1824-1830 

Louis Philippe, 1830-1848 

Second Republic, 1848-1852 
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Third Republic, 1870-1940 
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Anglo-Saxon Kings 

Egbert, 802-839 
Ethelwulf, 839-858 
Ethelbald, 858-860 
Ethelbert, 860-866 
Ethelred, 866-871 
Alfred the Great, 871-900 
Edward the Elder, 900-924 
Ethelstan, 924-940 
Edmund I, 940-946 
Edred, 946-955 
Edwy, 955-959 
Edgar, 959-975 


Edward the Martyr, 975-978 
Ethelred the Unready, 978-1016 
Canute, 1016-1035 (Danish Nationality) 
Harold I, 1035-1040 
Hardicanute, 1040-1042 
Edward the Confessor, 1042-1066 
Harold II, 1066 

Anglo-Norman Kings 

William I (the Conqueror), 1066-1087 
William II, 1087-1100 
Henry I, 1100-1135 
Stephen, 1135-1154 



AN GEVIN Kings 

Henry H, »34-n»9 
Richard I, II89-H99 
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Henry HI. 1216-1272 
Edward I, 1272 I 3°7 
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Henry IV, 1399-1413 
Henry V, 1413—1422 
Henry VI, 1422-1461 


House of York 

Edward IV, 1461-1483 
Edward V, 1483 
Richard III, 1483-1485 
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Charles II, 1660-1685 
James II, 1685-1688 


William III alone, 1694-1702 
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George I, 1714-1727 
George II, 1727-1760 
George III, 1760-1820 
George IV, 1820-1830 
William rV, 1830-1837 
Victoria, 1837-1901 


Tudor Sovereigns House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Henry VII, 1485-1509 Edward VII, 1901-1910 

Henry VIII, 1509-1547 George V, 1910-1917 

Edward VI, 1547-1553 
Mary, 1553-1558 

Elizabeth I, 1558-1603 House of Windsor 


Stuart Kings 

James I, 1603-1625 
Charles I, 1625-1649 


George V, 1917-1936 
Edward VIII, 1936 
George VI, 1936-1952 
Elizabeth II, 1952- 


Prominent Popes 


Silvester I, 3 
Leo I, 440-4 
Gelasius I, 41 
Gregory I, 5 
Nicholas I, 8 
Silvester II, c 
Leo IX, 1045 
Nicholas II, 
Gregory VII, 
Grban II, j o! 
Paschal II, IC 
Alexander III 


Innocent III, 1198-1216 
Gregory IX, 1227-1241 
Boniface VIII, 1294-1303 
John XXII, I 3 N 5 -I 334 
Nicholas V, 1447-1455 
Pius II, 1458-1464 
Alexander VI, 1492-1503 
Julius II, 1503-1513 
Leo X, 1513-1521 
Adrian VI, 1522-1523 
Clement VII, 1523-1534 
Paul III, 1534-1549 


1649-1659 



Paul IV, 1555-1559 
Gregory XIII, 1 57 - —1 5^5 
Gregory XVI, 1831-1846 
Pius IX, 1846-1878 
Leo XIII, 1878-1903 
Pius X, 1903-1914 
Benedict XV, 1914-1922 


Pius XI, 1922-1939 
Pius XII, 1939-1958 
John XXIII, 1958-1963 
Paul VI, 1963-1978 
John Paul I, 1978 
John Paul II, 1978- 


Rulers of Austria and Austria-Hungary 


* Maximilian I (Archduke), 1493-15^ 

* Charles I (Charles V in the Holy Roman Empire), 

1519-1556 

* Ferdinand I, 1556-1564 

* Maximilian II, 1564-1576 
♦Rudolph II, 1576-1612 
♦Matthias, 1612-1619 
♦Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
♦Ferdinand III, 1637-1657 
♦Leopold I, 1658-1705 
♦Joseph I, 1705-1711 
♦Charles VI, 1711-1740 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780 

♦Also bore ride of Holy Roman Emperor. 


Rulers of Prussia and Germany 


*Frederick I, 1701—1713 

* Frederick William I, 1713-1740 

* Frederick II (the Great), 1740-1786 

* Frederick William II, 1786-1797 

* Frederick William III, 1797-1840 

* Frederick William IV, 1840-1861 

*WiIliam I, 1861-1888 (German Emperor after 1871) 

♦Kings of Prussia. 


♦Joseph II, 1780-1790 

♦Leopold II, 1790-1792 

♦Francis II, 1792-1835 (Emperor of Austria as 
Francis I after 1804) 

Ferdinand I, 1835-1848 

Francis Joseph, 1848-1916 (after 1867 Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary) 

Charles I, 1916-1918 (Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary) 

Republic of Austria, 1918-1938 (dictatorship 
after 1934) 

Republic restored, under Allied occupation, 1945-1956 

Free Republic, 1956- 


Frederick III, 1888 
William II, 1888-1918 
Weimar Republic, 1918-1933 
Third Reich (Nazi Dictatorship), 1933-1945 
Allied occupation, 1945-1952 
Division into Federal Republic of Germany in west 
and German Democratic Republic in east, 1949 “ 


Rulers of Russia 


Ivan III, 1462-1505 
Basil III, 1505-1533 
Ivan IV, 1533-1584 
Theodore I, 1584-1598 
Boris Godunov, 1598-1605 


Theodore II, 1605 
Basil IV, 1606-1610 
Michael, 1613-1645 
Alexius, 1645-1676 
Theodore III, 1676-1682 
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IV3n Wthe Great), 1689-1725 
peter I ( tn i727 

IvanV 1 ’ 1 ^ TP _*, 

jlizabeth, .74. 

peter III, .762 


Catherine II (the Great), 1762-1796 
Paul, 1796-1801 
Alexander I, 1801-1825 
Nicholas I, 1825-1855 
Alexander II, 1855-1881 
Alexander III, 1881-1894 
Nicholas II, 1894-1917 
Soviet Republic, 1917- 


Rulers of Italy 


Victor Emmanuel II, 1861-1878 

Humbert I, 1878-1900 

Victor Emmanuel III, 1900-1946 

Fascist Dictatorship, 1922-1943 

(maintained in northern Italy until 1945) 

Rulers o f Spain 

Humbert II, May 9-June 13, 1946 

Republic, 1946- 


'and Isabella, 1479-1504 

Ferdinand VII, 1808 

Ferdinand 

and Philip I, 1504-1506 

Joseph Bonaparte, 1808-1813 


^ and Charles 1 , 1506-1516 

Ferdinand VII (restored), 1814-1833 

Charles I (Holy Roman Emperor Charles V), 

Isabella II, 1833-1868 

1516-1556 

Republic, 1868-1870 

Philip II, 1556-1598 

Amadeo, 1870-1873 

Philip III, 1598-1621 
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Principal Rulers of India 



Chandragupta (Maurya Dynasty), c. 332-298 B.c. 
Asoka (Maurya Dynasty), c. 273-232 b.c. 
Vikramaditya (Gupta Dynasty), 375“4i3 A * D - 
Harsha (Vardhana Dynasty), 606-648 
Babur (Mogul Dynasty), 1526-1530 
Akbar (Mogul Dynasty), 1556-1605 
Jahangir (Mogul Dynasty), 1605-1627 
Shahjahan (Mogul Dynasty), 1627-1658 
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Regime of British East India Company, 1757-1858 
British raj, 1858-1947 
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Dynasties of China 


Hsia, c. 2205-1766 b.c. (?) 

Shang (Yin), c. 1766 (?)-i 100 b.c. 
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Ch’in, 221-207 b.c. 
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Interregnum (Wang Mang, usurper), 8-23 a.d. 
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Tsin (Chin), 265-420 
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Periods of Chinese Rule 


Chinese Republic, 1912-1949 

Periods of Japanese Rule 


Legendary Period, c. 660 B.C.-530 a.d. 

Foundation Period, 530-709 a.d. 

Taika (Great Reform) Period, 645-654 
Nara Period, 710-793 
Heian Period, 794-1192 
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Ewuare the Great, Oba of Benin, 1440-1473 
Muhammad Runfa, King of Kano, 1463-1499 
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Osei Tutu, King of Asante, ca. 1670-1717 
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Shaka, King of the Zulu, 1818-1828 
Moshesh, King of Basutoland, 1824-1868 
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Haile Selassie, Emperor ofEthiopia, 1930-1974 
H -^ 8 Ver ^oerd, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
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Eastern Wei, Northern Ch’i, Northern Ch ^ 
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Sui, 589-618 
Tang, 618-907 
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Sung, 960-1279 
Yuan (Mongol), 1279-1368 
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Communist Regime, 1949- 


Muromachi (Ashikaga) Period, 1392-1568 

Sengoku (“Country at War”) Period, c. 1500-1600 

Sengoku Period, c. 1500-1600 

Edo (Tokugawa) Period, 1603-1867 

Meiji Period (Mutsuhito), 1868-1912 

Taisho Period (Yoshihito), 1912-1926 
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Gamal Abdul Nasser, President of Egypt, 1956-1970 
Leopold Sedar Senghor, President of Senegal, 1960- 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, President of the 
Ivory Coast, 1960- 

Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, 1960-1966 
Julius K. Nyerere, President of Tanzania, 1962- 
Jomo Kenyatta, President of Kenya, 1964-1978 
Sese Seko Mobutu, President of Zaire, 1965— 

Houari Boumedienne, head of Algeria, 1965-1978 
Anwar el Sadat, President of Egypt, 1970- 
Agostinho Neto, President of Angola, 1975-1979 
Olusegun Obasanjo, head of Nigeria, 1975-1979 
P. W. Botha, Prime Minister of South Africa, 1978"" 
Robert Mugabe, Prime Minister of 
Zimbabwe, 1980- 
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T. S. Eliot (nypl) 1277 
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Nehru and Gandhi (Warder Collection) 1353 
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A Red Guard Demonstration (Eastfoto) 1442 
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Workers’ School (Warder Collection) 1447 
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tion) 1459 
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Guide to Pronunciation 


The sounds represented by the diacritical marks used in this Index are 
illustrated by the following common words: 


ale 

eve 

Ice 

old 

use 

at 

end 

Ill 

of 

us 

fttality 

event 


obey 

unite 

care 



form 

urn 


arm 

ask 

Vowels that have no diacritical marks are to be pronounced “neutral,” for example: 
Aegean = e-jc'an, Basel = baz'el, Basil = ba'zil, common = kdm'on, Alcaeus = 
al-se'us. The combinations ou and oi are pronounced as in “out” and “oil.” 


Abbasid caliphate, 381-82, 393, 517 
Abdcra, city of, 189, 190 
Abdul Hamid II (ab'dul ha mcd'), sultan or 
Turkey, 1162 

Abdul ibn Saud, king of Saudi Arabia, 1396-97 
Abdullah, Sheikh Muhammad, 1364, 1365 /j 
A bdullah ibn-Husein, 1390 
Abelard, Peter, 467-68, 472-73 
abortion, 63, 72, 1548-49 
Abraham, 74, 78 
absolutism, 298, 591 
of Abbasid caliphate, 381 
Age of (c. 1660-1789), 8J9-60 
Bodin on, 714, 715 
Byzantine, 365 
Carbonari threat to, 1002 
Cretan, 101 


of Cromwell, 709, 834 
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Sumerians in, 51, 52-53, 54-58 
Messenia, 179, 180, 238 
Messiah, The (Handel), 892 
messianism (mc-sT'a-nfzm), 86, 91 
mestizos (mfc-te'zOs), 649, 1058, 1480 
Methodism, 814 
metics (rrxft'iks), 203, 204, 206 
Metternich (m?t'cr-nlkh), Klemens von, 941, 1002, 
1003, 1037, 1039-40 

Mexico, 689, 1055, 1068-71, 1476-77, 1500, 1501 
Aztecs in, 355, 582-84 
Caste War in, 1480 
Constitution of 1917, 1482 
Diaz regime, 1070-71, 1480, 1481 
early civilizations in, 576-84 
financial crisis in (1982), 1500-1501 
Maximilian’s empire in, 1069-70 
Mayas in, 355, 579-82, 1480 
monarchy and republicanism in, 1068-71 
Napoleon 111 and, 1069 
oil industry in, 1483, 1484 
population growth in, 1483, 1484, 1500 
relations with U.S., 1483 

revolts against Spanish rule, 1065, 1479-80, 1484 
Spanish conquest or, 510, 644, 647 
twentieth-century era, 1481-84 
U.S. expeditionary force to (1916), 1481 
Mexico City, 1483 
Miami, 1545 
Micah (prophet), 84 

Michelangelo (m?'kSl-an'ja-l5), 605, 609-13, 614 
616, 617, 626, 629, 720, 723 
Mickiewiez (mets-ky«\*ch), Adam, 1038 
Middle Ages, early, 353-54, 361-402 
agriculture during, 397 
art of, 398-99 

Byzantine Empire during, 361-73, 384, 390 395 
education in, 394, 397-98 
Islamic civilization during, 361, 373-90 
Western Christian civilization during, 361, 362 
384, 392-402 

Middle Ages, High, 354, 403-86 
agricultural revolution during, 404-10, 417 
architecture of, 479-83 
an of, 479-83 
birth rate during, 410 
climate during, 405 
commerce during, 417-19 
education in, 420, 423, 465-70 
feudalism in, 410, 427-31 
industry in, 420 

intellectual revival during, 465-75 
life expectancy during, 410 
literature of, 416, 475-79 
manorialism in, 410-17, 429 
nutrition in, 413-14, 416 
papacy in, 443, 444-51 
religious vitality during, 458-64 
scientific achievements during, 471 
towns in, 419-20, 423 
trade fairs during, 418-19 
urban revolution during, 419-23 


women in, 415, 416-17 

Middle Ages, later, 354, 487-534, 599-601, 618 
agriculture during, 487, 488-89 
aristocracy in, 496-99 
art of, 498, 525-27 
business practices in, 492 
education in, 501, 618 
literature of, 525-27 
national monarchies in, 507-11 
philosophy in, 524-25 
popular uprisings in, 493-96 
technological advances during, 529-33 
witchcraft in, 710 

middle class, nineteenth-century, 975-82 
art of, 994-95 
criticism of, 993-98 
heterogeneity of, 975-76 
home life of, 977-81 
residential areas of, 981-82 
sexuality of, 979-80 
social mobility of, 976-77 
worldview of, 988-93 
middle class, twentieth-century: 
post-Firsi World War. 1248 
women’s movement and, 1547-48 
Middle East, 1379-1405 
Arab-Israeli wars in, 1387, 1393 
conflict in, 1404-5 
nationalism in, 1379, 1384 
oil industry in, 1382-83, 1400, 1404 
see also names of countries 
Middle Stone Age, 14 

Midsummer Night's Dream (Shakespeare), 718 
Midway, Battle of (1942), 1299 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, 481 
"Mighty Fortress Is Our God, A,” 651 
Milan (mT-lan'), 419, 420, 492, 506, 601, 607, 608 
614. 615, 1040, 1160 
Milesian school of philosophy, 188-89 
Miletus (mT-lc'tus), 177-78, 188 
Milky Way, 632 
Mill, John Stuart, 994 
Millerand, Alexandre, 1118 
Millet (mS’IS'), Jean Francois, 995 
mills, use of, 407-8, 409, 530 
Milton, John, 526, 687, 710, 714, 717, 720 
Minamoto family, 558 
Minerva, 236 
minnesingers , 477 

Ming Dynasty (China), 354, 548-50 
Minoan civilization, 95, 98-106 
art of, 103-4, 105, 106 
government in, 101-2 
influence of, 105-6 

Mycenaean civilization compared to, 104-5 
religion of, 103 
social structure of, 102 
Minorca, 842 
Minos (mT'nOs), King, 99 
Mirabeau (me'ra'bo'), Comte de, 907, 915 921 
Mirambo, 1211 
Miranda, Francisco dc, 1160 


" lommunesj, 1153-54, H: 

Misanthrope, The (Moliere), 883-84 
Missa Solemnis (Beethoven), 1033 
missionaries, 647, 649-50, 744, 748-49 1179 
1212,1319 u/9, 

Jesuit, 650, 682, 744, 748, 1319 
Mississippi Bubble, 782 
Mr. Sammler's Planet (Bellow), 1550 
Mithraism, 73. 225, 247. 257, 277, 278 
Mithras (mTth'rSs), 73 

Mitsubishi (me'isdb-be'sht), 1197, 1457. 1462 
Mitsui (m* tsoo’ib, house of, 1196-97 1457 1, 
Muylene (mlt , ’l-?*nc), 177 ’ 1 

Mobutu, ScscSeko, 1416 
Modena (mo'dS-na), 1038 
Mogul Dynasty (India), 592. 730-40 
Mohammed V, sultan of Turkey, n 6 2 
Mohenjo-Daro, 115, ] 

Moi. Daniel Arap, 1418 


Molidre (md'lyar'), Jean-Baptiste sno OD 
Moloch (mS'ldkJ'lO? ’ **83 

Mombasa, 764 
Mona Lisa (da Vinci), 608 
monarchies: 
city-states vs., 440 
empires vs., 440-41 
German, 424-27, 445 


of Greek city-states, 178, 180 187 

Hebrew, 79-81 
in Hellenistic Greece, 212 
Locke on, 837-38, 912 
papal, 443 , 444-51, 457, 465 
Roman, 232-33, 234 
Rousseau on, 912-13 


Russian, 515-16, 830-33, 849-50 
Spanish, 439-40 


see also specific kingdoms and monarchs 
monasteries and monasticism, 282-86, 294, 3Q8 






uu, 459 4fin 

Buddhist, 133, 308, 556, 746 * W 

Carthusian, 459 
Cistercian, 459-60, 461 
clerical reform and, 444-45 
Cluniac, 445, 459, 460 


education and, 285-86, 294, 308-9, 465 
in Ethiopia, 48, 574 
friars’ life contrasted with, 463 
Jesuit, 481-82 


Protestant Reformation and, 663, 666, 668 
Monel (mo'nC'), Claude, 1133 
money: 

Athenian, 182 
Chinese, 142, 549 
Commercial Revolution and, 781 
Egyptian, 44 

gold standard basis for, 1098 
in Hellenistic Age, 215 
in High Middle Ages, 418, 419 
Japanese, 560 
Lydian, 70, 107 
Roman, 248, 260, 271 

Mongol (or Yuan) Dynasty (China), 546-48 
Mongolia, 324, 326. 543, 741, 1188 
Mongols (Tartars). 324, 382, 512, 517-18, 540 
China invasion by, 354, 545-46 
monolatry, 83, 84 
monopolies, 990 
guild system and, 421-22 
of regulated companies. 780 
monotheism: 


in Egypt, 32, 35, 45, 46 
of Hebrews, 72, 77, 90 
in India, 126 
of Islam, 375, 376 
Monroe, James, 1003 
Monroe Doctrine, 1003, 1070, 1508-9 
Montagu, Edwin, 881 

Montaigne (mon'tcVy'), Michel de, 713, 716, 717 
Montenegro, 1169, 1226, 1236 
Montesquieu (mon'tSs-kyu'), Baron de, 18, 871-72, 
907, 911, 912 

Monteverdi (mon'ii-var'de), Claudio, 891, 895 
Montpellier (mon'ptf'lyU), University of, 468 
Monumenta Germaniae Historiae , 1031 
Moravia, 829, 830 

More, Sir Thomas, 621-22, 623, 627, 650, 676, 

679, 791 

Morelos, Josi, 1065 
Morgan, J, P., 1134 
Morland, Catherine (fictional), 5 
Moro, Aldo, 1546 

Moroccan crises (1905: 1911), 1168-69 
Morocco, 389, 570 
Moscow, 371, 833 
bubonic plague in, 800 
Grand Duchy of, 512-13, 515-16 
Napoleon's occupation of, 937 
Moscow-Canton entente of 1927, 1429, 1432 










Muhammod, .400 
M ”ht aodde« (India), 115 

Mount Kenya. 

Mount K«'* a "J ar ', oj ll06 . |2I0. 1411. 1413 
:S(^ r O:Wo.f E an f An,adcu,. 892-93. 
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Muhammad Tourc, Askia, 569 
Muller, Herbert J.. 5 
Mulconcy. Brian, 1329 
mummification, 34. 56 
Mun, Thomas, 775 
Mundus novas (Vespucci), 644 


Munich, 419 

Munster (miin'ster), 670, 671 
Munzer, Thomas, 663 
Murray, Gilbert, 1227 
Muscat, 764. 1212 


music: 

atonal, 1282, 1283 
Baroque, 890-92 
Boethius and, 295 
Chinese, 145, 331 
classical style of, 892-95 
expressionist, 1282 
Greek, 174. 197 
impressionist, 1282 
medieval, 478, 483 
in Nazi Germany, 1283 
operatic, 478, 894-95, 980, 1136 
papacy and, 628, 893 
patronage of, 628, 893-94 
polytonal, 1282, 1283 
of Renaissance, 617, 627-29 
rock and roll, 1551 
romanticism in, 1033 
symphonic, 890, 895 
musket, 530, 730 
Muslim Brotherhood, 1389 
Muslim League, 1350, 1352, 1356, 1358, 1370 
Muslims: 

conquests in India, 354, 536-38 
religion of, see Islam 
see also Shiites; Sunnite Muslims 
Mussolini, Benito, 300, 1262-64 
overthrow of, 1298 
repression under, 1264 
Spanish Civil War and, 1293 
working class and, 1264 
Mustapha Kemal (mdos-i»-fa' kc-mal'), 1245, 
1380-82 

Mutsuhito (mdb-tsob-hc'to), Emperor, 1191 
Mwenemutapa, 757-58, 764 
Mycenae (mT-se'ne), 98, 100, 104 
Mycenaean civilization, 95, 98-99, 100-1, 104-6, 
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art of, 101, 105 
government in, 104-5 
influence of, 105-6 

Minoan civilization compared to, 104-5 
religion of, 105 
Trojans vs., 101 
Myron, 203 
mysticism: 

of later Middle Ages, 503 
Neoplatonic, 259, 629 
see also religion 
Mystic Nativity (Botticelli), 607 


Nabopolassar (nab'6-po-ias'cr), king of Babylonia, 
53 

Nadir Shah. 736 

Nagasaki (na'ga-sa'ke), 749, 755, 1300 
Naguib (na'gib), Gen. Muhammad, 1385-86 
Nakasonc, Yasukiro. 1464, 1472 
Naked and the Dead, The (Mailer), 1549 
Nalanda (na-lan'da), Buddhist university at, 308-9, 
540 > 

Namibia (South West Africa), 1105, 1106, 1413 
Nanak (na'nSk) (preacher), 734-35 
Nancy, Battle of (1477), 508 
Nanking, 1181, 1182, 1187, 1433 
Treaty of (1842), 1177 
Nanshc. 57 

Nantes (nant). Edict of (1598), 694-95. 699, 703, 
704 


Napata, 46 

Napier, Charles James, Lord, 1177, 1344 
Naples, 232, 419, 505, 506, 603, 608, 614, 615, 702, 
808, 1040 

1820 revolt in, 1002 
University of, 468 

Napoleon I, emperor of France, 930-40, 941, 1019, 
1031, 1058, 1115 

Continental System of, 935-36. 937, 956, 1035 
in exile, 939 
fall of, 935-39 
as first consul, 932-33 
legal reforms of, 932-33, 935, 939 
Napoleon II, 1020n 

Napoleon III, emperor of France, 1019-20, 1021— 
23, 1069, 1114, 1144-45 
foreign policy of, 1022-23 
in Franco-Prussian War, 1049 
Italian unification and, 1051 
middle class and, 1021-22 
plebiscites for, 1020, 1048 
prosperity under, 1021 
Napoleonic Code. 298 
Napoleonic Wars, Latin America and, 1063, 

1064-65 
Nara, 343 

Narayan, Jayaprakash, 1366, 1369 
Narmer, king of Egypt, 28 
Nasser (nfl'ser), Gamal Abdel, 1386-87, 1388 
Nathan the Wise (Lessing), 875 
National Assembly, French, 915-16, 919-20 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) (U.S.), 1544 
National Association for the Protection of Labour 
(British), 1014 

nationalism, 1001, 1027-73, 1076 
in Africa, 1413-14, 1416, 1421, 1424 

anticlericalism and, 1147 

in Austrian Empire, 1037-38, 1039-41 

Basque, 1546 

British, 1027-28 

Chinese, 1429, 1431 

cultural, 534-35, 622 


rined, 1027 

momic, 1036-37, 1274-75, 1291 
mch, 899. 1027-28, 1147 
India, 1348-50 
ih, 1039 

lian. 1028, 1038-39, 1263 

)anesc, 1192, 1455, 1457-58 

rralism and, 1028, 

i-African, 1413, 1416, 1420, 1424 

i-Slavic, 1038 

ned books and, 532 

itcstant Reformation and, 677 

lanticism and, 1028-35 

isification policy and, 1154-55 

ilitarianism and. 1252 

veen world wars, 1247, 1292 

nal Labor Front (Germany), 1270 

lal League on Urban Conditioning among 

[egroes (U.S.), 1544 


national monarchies, rise of, 423-27, 430-41 
National Socialist Workers* (Nazi) party (Germany), 
1252, 1268, 1271 
Italian fascism vs., 1271 
private army of, 1268 
"putsch” attempt by, 1268 
significance of, 1271-72 
see also Germany, Nazi; Hitler, Adolf; World 
War, Second 

National Urban League (U.S.), 1544 
nation-building, 1027, 1028, 1035 
education in, 1036 
German, 1041-44, 1045-50 
Hegelian model of, 1030 
industrialization and, 1083 
in Italy, 1050-53 

Native Labour Act (South Africa; 1953), 1409 
Native Land Act (South Africa; 1913), 1409 
Native Son (Wright). 1550 
Natural History (Buffon), 878-79 
Natural History (Pliny the Elder), 254 
naturalism: 

in art, 527-28, 607-8, 612 
in literature, 525-27 
natural law, 259, 989 
natural selection, 1121-22, 1124, 1125 
Naval Arms Limitation Agreement, 1455 
Navarre, 439, 693 
navigation: 

late-medieval advances in, 530-31 
Phoenician development of, 107 
Navigation Acts (England; 1651; 1660), 785 
navigational instruments, 330, 530-31, 549 
navvies, 962-63 

Nazis, see National Socialist Workers' party 
Ndebcle people, 1214 
Neander, valley of, 9 

Neanderthal (n?-an'der-tan culture, 9, 10, 15 
Nebuchadnezzar (nib'd-kad-nfc'er), king of 
Babylonia, 53, 65, 66, 81 
Nefcrtiti (n6'fer-t?'t3). queen of Egypt, 35. 41 
Nigritude movement, 1424 
Nehru (na'rSo), Jawaharlal, 1352, 1362, 1363-65, 

1369 

Nehru, Motilal, 1352 
Ncjd (nljd), 1396 
Nelson, Horatio, 931 
Nco-Augustinians, 293 
Neo-Babylonians, see Chaldeans 
Neo-Confucianism, 550-51, 745 
Neolithic culture, 7, 14-17, 231 
in Africa, 345 

agriculture in, 14, 15-16, 17 
in China, 142-43 
dates of, 14 
distribution of, 15 
families in, 16 
in Japan, 333 

Minoan transition from, 99 
religion in, 16-17 
states in, 17 
tools of. 14 

Neoplatonism, 261-62, 277, 384 
in Renaissance, 603-4, 607, 610, 614, 629-30 
science and, 629-30 

Neo-Pythagoreans (n2'5-pT-thag , o-r?'anz), 220 
Nepal, (ne-pdl*), 134, 137, 741 
Neptune, 236 

Nero, Roman emperor, 249, 251 
Ncrva, Roman emperor, 249 
Nestor, 104 
Netherlands, 619 
art of, 723-26 

after Congress of Vienna, 942 
imperialism of, 730. 743, 748, 749, 760, 1109, 

1207, 1524 

mercantilism rejected by, 778 
religious wars in, 695-97 
in Second World War, 1296 
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Netherlands ( Continued) 

U.S. Revolutionary War and. 856 
see also Low Countries; Holland 
Netherlands East India Company, 764-66. 1212-13 
Netherlands Indies, 1524 
Ncuilly (nOVn, Treaty of (1919), 1244 
New Amsterdam, 786 
New Caledonia, 1115 
Newcastle, 1006 
Newcomen, Thomas, 953 
New Deal (U.S.), 1275, 1279 
New Economic Policy (NEP) (Russia; 1921), 1255 
New England, 644 
Newfoundland, 405, 644, 842, 1322 
New France, 1319 
New Granada, 647 

New South Wales. 1331, 1332, 1333, 1334 
New Spain, viceroyalty of. 647, 1064 
New Stone Age, see Neolithic culture 
New Testament; 

Christian humanism and, 618, 620-21, 676 
Gospels of, 276, 398, 462, 475, 622 
Islam and, 376 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 592, 631, 863, 865-66, 867, 878 
New York City. 1554-55 
New York Stock Exchange crash (1929), 1273 
New York Tribune , 1112 
New Zealand, 1107, 1338-41 
collectivism in, 1340 
compared to Australia, 1340-41 
democracy in, 1339 
discovery and settlement of, 1338-39 
economic reforms in, 1339 
ties with Britain, 1340 
New Zealand Company, 1338 
Ngola kingdom, 757, 762 
Ngoni (or Nguni) people, 1210, 1214 
Niaux (ne-50. 12 
Nicaragua, 1505-7 
Nice (n?s), 1051 

Nicholas I, tsar of Russia, 1007, 1009 
Nicholas II, tsar of Russia, 1154, 1157-59, 1224, 
1232, 1233 

Nicomachean Ethics (Aristotle), 173 

Nicomedia, 271 

Nicot (ne'k5 r ), Jean, 785 

Nietzsche (n?’chf), Friedrich, 1125, 1129 

Niger Delta, 1206, 1207, 1208 

Nigeria, 571, 1208, 1413, 1416-17, 1420 

Niger River, 347, 1209 

Nile River, 20, 21, 27, 31, 32, 33, 36, 51, 69, 187 
214, 1209 

1984 (Orwell), 1279 

Ninevah, 53, 97 

nirvana, concept of, 122 

Nixon, Richard M., 1450, 1470, 1494, 1527 

Nkrumah (en-krOo’ma), Kwame, 1415-16, 1424 

Noah, legend of, 60-61, 74 

noblesse de race , 907-8 

Nobunaga, Lord, 746 

NO drama, 562-63 

nominalism, 524-25 

nonviolence, philosophy of, 1351-52 

Norman Conquest (1066), 403, 430-31, 452 510 

Normandy, 433, 489, 808, 955 

Normans, 364-65, 403, 427 

North, Frederick, Lord, 854 

North American Air Defense Command (NORAD), 


Northanger Abbey (Austen), 5 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 1515 

North Island (New Zealand), 1340 

North Sea, 492 


Northwest territories (Canada). 1325 
Northwest Territory (U.S.), 1054 
Norway; 

Lutheranism in, 665 
in Second World War, 1296, 1300 
Norwich, 808 
notaries, medieval, 466 
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Notes on the New Testament (Valla), 603, 620, 676 
Notre Dame Cathedral. 243 
novel, 888-90 
romance genre vs., 888-89 
Novum Organum (Bacon), 863 
Noyon, 672 

Nubia, 32. 215. 348-49, 574 
nuclear power: 
peaceful uses of, 1563-64 
scientific development of, 1560-64 
nuclear weapons, 1325, 1513, 1521, 1532, 1533 
Nuremberg (nflr'£m-b3rk') f 626 
war crime trials at, 1303-4 
Nyererc, Julius, 1422, 1424 
Nzinga, Queen, 762 

Oath of the Tennis Court (1789), 915 
Ockham, William of, 524-25 
O’Connell, Daniel, 1039 
O'Connor, Fcargus, 1015 
Octavian, see Augustus, Roman emperor 
October Manifesto (Russia; 1905), 1157-58 
Octobrists (Russia), 1158 
Odes (Horace), 251 

Odysseus (o-dTst-us), king of Ithaca, 174, 196 

Odyssey (Homer), 60. 174, 196 

Oedipus Rex (Sophocles), 198 

Official Languages Act (Canada; 1969), 1326, 1327 

Ogaden, 1215 

O’Higgens, Bernardo, 1062 
oil industry, 1382-83, 1400, 1404 
Okinawa (5'k*-na'wa), Battle of (1945), 1299 
Okuma, Count of Hizen, 1195, 1457 
Old Babylonians, see Babylonians 
Old Stone Age, see Paleolithic culture 
Old Testament, 36, 60-61, 77, 80, 86-89 
Calvinism and, 673 
divine inspiration of, 86 
influence of, 90-93 
Islam and, 376 
pre-Mosaic remnants in, 83 
oligarchy, 927 

in Greek city-states, 178, 182, 187 
Oliver Twist (Dickens), 994 
Olmec civilization, 576, 578 
Olsen, Tillie, 1550 
Olympic Games, 1546 
Olympus, Mount, 174 
Omani Arabs, 764, 1209-10 
Omar Khayyam (kT-yflm f ), 386 
On Crimes and Punishments (Beccaria), 875-76 
On Duties (Cicero), 292 
On Liberty (Mill), 994 
On Perpetual Peace (Kant), 1035 
Ontario, 1319, 1325 
On Temporal Authority (Luther), 663 
On the City of Cod (St. Augustine), 294 
On the Civil Life (Palmieri), 597 
On the Duties of Ministers (St. Ambrose), 292 
On the Education of the Human Race (Lessing). 
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"On the End of Life" (Epicurus), 211 
On the Family (Alberti), 602 
On the Nature of Things (Lucretius), 244 
On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres 
(Copernicus), 631, 633 

° n th *^ tr ™ ure °f the Human Body (Vesalius), 

OPEC, see Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 

Open Door, principle of, 1455 
open-field system, 412, 790-91 
opera, 478, 894-95, 980, 1136 
Operative Builder’s Union (British), 1014 
opium trade, 1177 
Opium War, 1177-78 
optical instruments, 530 
optics, science or, 386, 530, 630 
oracle bones, 146, 147 
Orange Free State, 1106 


7o^ 

Oration to Rome (Acliu, Arist,d«) 

Oresteia, The (Aeschylus). 198 ' 

Organization of African Unity (OAUs 
Organization of American States (OaV , • '«0 
1502, 1509, 1535 (OA S), 1498, 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting c„, 
(OPEC), 1398, 1402. 1471 8 CoUn ' f '« 

Oriental Exclusion Law (U.S ; 19241 I4 ,, 

Origin of Species (Darwin), 1121,1 n, ”, 
Orlando, Vittorio, 1240, 1261 ' 1128 

Orlando Furioso (Ariosto), 606, 623 
Orlcanist (or'-lc an-Tst) dynasty 1144 -zi« 

Orleans, 797, 924 45 

Orozco (o-rQs'ko), Jose Clemente, 128I-R^ 
Orpheus, myth of, 296 02 

Orphic cull, 206. 225 
Orwell, George, 1279 
Osaka (O'zfl'ka), 752 
Osiris (o-sT'rts), 32, 33-34, 36, 247 
ostracism, 184 

Ostrogoths, 290-91, 296-97, 299, 390 
Otranto, 638 
Ottawa, 1320 

Otto I (the Great), Holy Roman emperor 397 aia 
Ottoman Empire, 108, 354-55, 365, 516 517 ’sib 
24, 530, 1047, 1379, 1384 
decline of, 523-24, 1101, 1102, 1160-62 M69 
after First World War, 1244-45 
Russo-Turkish wars and, 1161-62 
social organization of, 521 
Otto of Friesing, 403 
Outer Mongolia, 1188 

Outline of the Progress of the Human Mind (Con- 
dorcet), 873-74 
Ovid, 251-52, 286, 598, 885 
Owen, Robert, 997 
Owen, Wilfred, 1221 

Oxford, University of, 468-69, 470 471 504 976 
1097 ’ ’ 

Oyo empire, 572, 757, 758-59, 761, 762, 1207-8 
Ozal, Turgut, 1384 


Pacific Ocean, 644 

Padua, University of, 617, 634 

Pahlavi, Muhammad Riza, shah of Iran, 1400-1402 

Pahlavi, Riza, shah of Iran, 1400 

Paine, Tom, 922 

painting, see art; names of artists 
Pakistan, 738, 1356, 1359, 1370-75 
atomic capabilities of, 1374 
Commonwealth membership of, 1316, 1374 
foreign aid to, 1370 
genocide in, 1372 
Kashmir conflict, 1360, 1364 
military pact with U.S., 1374 
military rule in, 1370-71, 1373-75 
war with India, 1369-70 
women’s status and role in, 1374 
see also Bangladesh 
Palacky (pa'lats-k?), Francis, 1038 
Paleolithic culture, 7-13, 142, 231 
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